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PREFACE. 


The  last  or  sixth  BDrnoN  of  my  "  Elements  of  Geology  " 
was  already  out  of  print  before  the  end  of  1 868,  in  which 
year  I  brought  out  the  tenth  edition  of  my  "  Principles  of 
Geology." 

In  writing  the  last-mentioned  work  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  pass  in  review  almost  all  the  leading  points  of  specula* 
tion  and  controversy  to  which  the  rapid  advance  of  the  sci- 
ence had  given  rise,  and  when  I  proposed  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  of  the  "  Elements  "  I  was  strongly  urged  by  my 
friends  not  to  repeat  these  theoretical  discussions,  but  to 
confine  myself  in  the  new  treatise  to  those  parts  of  the  "  Ele- 
ments "  which  were  most  indispensable  to  a  beginner.  This 
was  to  revert,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  original  plan  of 
the  first  edition ;  but  I  found,  after  omitting  a  great  number 
of  subjects,  that  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  to  the  day  those 
which  remained,  and  adverting,  however  briefly,  to  new  dis- 
coveries, made  it  most  difficult  to  confine  the  proposed 
abridgment  within  moderate  limits.  Some  chapters  had  to 
be  entirely  recast,  some  additional  illustrations  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  figures  of  some  organic  remains  to  be  replaced 
by  new  ones  from  specimens  more  perfect  than  those  which 
had  been  at  my  command  on  former  occasions.  By  these 
changes  the  work  assumed  a  form  so  different  from  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  "Elements,"  that  I  resolved  to  give  it  a  new 
title  and  call  it  the  "  Student's  Elements  of  Geology." 

In  executing  this  task  I  have  found  it  very  diflicult  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  science.     It  is  only  the  adept  who  has  already  overcome 
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the  first  steps  as  an  observer,  and  is  familiar  with  many  of 
the  technical  terms,  who  can  profit  by  a  brief  and  concise 
manual  Beginnere  wish  for  a  short  and  cheap  book  in 
which  they  may  find  a  full  explanation  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  Geology.  Their  wants,  I  fear,  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  old  woman  in  Xew  England,  who  ask- 
ed a  bookseller  to  supply  her  with  "  the  cheapest  Bible  in 
the  largest  possible  print." 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  brevity 
witli  the  copiousness  of  illustration  demanded  by  those  who 
have  not  yet  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  I  have 
endeavored  to  abridge  the  work  in  the  manner  above  hinted 
at,  so  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  many  to  whom  it 
was  before  inaccessible. 

Chables  Lyell. 

78  IIarlky  Street,  London, 
December,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON   THB    DIFFERENT   CLASSES   OP   ROCKS. 

Geology  defined. — Successive  Formation  of  the  Earth's  Crust. — Classifica- 
tion of  Rocks  according  to  their  Origin  and  Age. — Aqueous  Bocks. — Their 
Stratification  and  imbedded  Fossils. — Volcanic  Rocks,  with  and  without 
Cones  and  Craters. — Plutonic  Rocks,  and  their  Relation  to  the  Volcanic. — 
Metamorphic  Rocks,  and  their  probable  Origin. — The  term  Primitive,  why 
erroneously  applied  to  the  Crystalline  Formations. — Leading  Division  of 
the  Work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  coinposed,  and  in  what  man- 
ner are  these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inqui- 
ries with  which  Geology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  yfj,  ge^  the  earth,  and  Xdyoc,  logos^  a 
discourse.  Previously  to  experience  we  might  have  imagined 
that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  met- 
als, which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon 
find  ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  interior,  and  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to 
these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular  and  unex- 
pected, we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  have,  at  difierent  periods  of  the  past, 
inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of 
distinct  substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal, 
slate,  granite,  and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is 
commonly  imagined  that  all  tnese  had  remained  from  tlie 
fii*st  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see  them — that  they  were 
created  in  their  present  form,  and*  in  their  present  position. 
The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  aiscover- 
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ing  prooft,  tlvdt  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all 
produced* in  *l(ie  beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which 
we  now  Ae)feld  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, lui  call  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  con- 
fi^u ration:  and  condition  gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of 
circujhisiAnces,  and  at  successive  periods,  during  each  of  which 
distJHP.f"  races  of  living  beings  have  flouiished  on  the  land 
and*iuVthe  wxiters,  the  remains  of  these  creatures  still  lying 
Unried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
"l^y  the  "  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the 
.Vft^Crior  of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observa- 
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/  •  ficial  exoavrttionH  ;  but  the  whole  of  that  outer  covering  of 
•  the  i)lunet  on  wliich  wo  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observa- 
tioMH  made  at  or  near  the  surface.  These  reasonings  may 
(•xIcuhI  to  a  dopth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten  miles ;  and 
i^vcn  then  It  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no  more 
than  ^i^r  j)art  ot  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
TIm^  roinark  is  just :  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a 
uruHt  are,  in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  entire 
p;l()bo,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation 
to  man,  and  to  the  organic  beings  which  people  our  globe. 
Iteforring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may 
admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  the  same 
time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  but  the  entire 
oarth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless  worlds 
surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  foun^ 
.  to  occupy  definite  spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  ' 
arrangement.    The  term  rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  ^ 
ologists  to  all  these  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or  ston 
for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  hr 
even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination.     Our  old  wri' 
endeavored  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our  langn 
by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
sisting  of  rocks  and  soils.    But  there  is  often  so  insensil 
passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  f 
that  geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensr 
have  one  technical  term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sf 
find  roche  applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Italian,  and  / 
German.     The  beginner,  however,  must  constantly 
mind  that  the  tci*m  rock  by  no  means  implies  that  i 
mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition. 
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*  The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the 
various  rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in 
the  firet  place,  to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  rel- 
ative age.  I  shall  therefore  begin  by  endeavoring  briefly  to 
explain  to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into 
four  great  classes  by  reference  to  their  different  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different  circumstances  and 
causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood 
as  natural,  are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of 
watery  and  those  of  igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  Rocks. — ^The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the 
sedimentary,  or  fossiliferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  than  any  others.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mechanical 
deposits  (pebbles,  sand,  and  mud),  but  are  partly  of  chemical 
and  some  of  them  of  organic  origm,  especially  the  limestones. 
These  rocks  are  stratified^  or  divided  into  distinct  layers,  or 
strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any  thing 
spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  inler  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of 
water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  inundations.  For, 
whenever  a  running  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has 
its  velocity  checked,  as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  over- 
flows a -plain,  the  sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by 
the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own  gravity  to  the 
bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are  thrown 
down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream, 
we  frequently  find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  dis- 
posed with  considerable  regularity,  one  above  the  other; 
the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  be- 
low a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ; 
still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with  peat  or  sand, 
and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous 
lacustrine  formation  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly 
the  same  series  of  beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet  with 
slight  variations ;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers  of  sand, 
clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them  having 
thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of 
the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^^ formation^'*  which  I  have  used  in  the  above 
explanation,  expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks 
which  have  some  character  in  common,  whether  of  origin, 
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age,  or  coraposition.  Thus  we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstrat- 
itied,  fresh-water  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  ancient 
and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and 
the  Mississippi,  we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned, 
but  on  a  grander  scale,  and  extending  over  areas  several 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  periodical 
inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the 
depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and 
sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular 
cliffs.  These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral  composition,  or  col- 
or, or  in  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  their  particles,  and 
some  of  them  are  occasionally  characterized  by  containing 
drift-wood.  At  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  espe- 
cially in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand-bars  from  the 
ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish  and  salt- 
water shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  always  adding  to  its  delta  by 
filling  up  part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly  de- 
posited sediment  is  stratified^  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in 
one  season  differing  slightly  in  color  from  that  of  a  previous 
year,  and  being  separable  from  it,  as  has  been  observed  in 
excavations  at  Cairo  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and 
vegetable  matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ; 
and  the  more  we  examine  their  characters  in  minute  detail, 
the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  resemblance.  Thus,  for  exanxr 
l)le,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the  earth,  and  often  far 
from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded 
pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks, 
resembling  the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  tor- 
rent's bed.  Such  layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with 
others  formed  of  sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see 
in  the  channel  of  a  river  descending  from  hills  bordering  a 
coast,  where  the  current  sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse 
sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when  the  waters  are  low 
and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are  carried  sea- 
ward, f 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  peb- 
bles, are  alone  sufiicient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  rocks  originated  under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  distinct  and  independent  evidence  oi  foa- 

*  Sec  Principles  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "Nile,"  "Rivers," etc. 
,    t  See  p.  44,  Fig.  7. 
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silSy  so  abundantly  included  in  the  earth's  cinist.  By  a  fos- 
sil is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any 
body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried 
in  the  earth  by  natural  cfiuses.  Now  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals, especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  every- 
where imbedded  in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  consti- 
tute the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself  Shells  and  corals  are 
the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often  associated  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  impressions  of 
leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of  forms 
Buch  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur 
at  all  heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  ob- 
served at  elevations  of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees, 
10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000 
feet  in  the  Himalaya.* 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some 
places  exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposit- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  color,  grain, 
or  other  characters,  external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless 
be  grouped  together  as  having  a  common  origin.  They 
have  all  been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same  manner  as 
modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells, 
reefs  of  coral,and  the  like, and  are  all  characterized  by  strati- 
fication or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Yolcanic  Socks. — ^The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next 
consider  are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
not  by  water,  but  by  the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat. 
These  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  unst ratified,  and  are  de- 
void of  fossils.  They  are  more  partially  distributed  than 
aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  horizontal  exten- 
sion. Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sici- 
ly and  the  country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and 
Vivarais,now  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, Haute  Loire, 
and  Ard^che,  towards  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in 
which  are  several  hundred  conical  hills  having  the  forms  of 
modem  volcanoes,  with  craters  more  or  less  perfect  on  many 
of  their  summits.     These  cones  are  composed  moreover  of 

*  Col.  R.  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in  the  Hiina. 
laja. 
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lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active  volcanoes^ 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones 
into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the 
ancient  channels  of  rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  some  modern  flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been 
known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing  beneath  or  cutting 
out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Although 
none  of  these  French  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very 
perfect.  Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere 
skeletons  of  volcanoes,  the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed 
their  sides,  and  removed  all  the  loose  sand  and  scoriae,  leav- 
ing only  the  harder  and  more  solid  materials.  By  this  ero- 
sion, and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  structure  has  occa- 
sionally been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines ;  and 
we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses 
of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular  walls, 
or  dikes^  as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst 
through  the  other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in 
the  structure  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanoes. 
They  have  been  formed  by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter, 
whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  fissures,  and  they 
commonly  traverae  deposits  of  volcanic  tuff^  a  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  incumbent 
waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are 
other  countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily, 
the  Tuscan  territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  Hungary,  where  spent  volcanoes  may  be  seen,  still  pre- 
serving in  many  cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters  and 
often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  almost  every  countiy  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be 
of  igneous  origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones 
and  craters.  Thus,  for  example,  we  feel  assured  that  the 
rock  of  Staffa,  and  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  called  ba- 
salt, is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structure 
and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava  which  we 
know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  We  find 
also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming 
dikes^  such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata 
through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at 
the  point  of  contact,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  in* 
tense  heat  of  melted  matter. 
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The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams 
of  superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is 
principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been 
submarine,  just  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  volcanoes  in 
our  own  times  burst  out  beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question 
must  be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igne- 
ous Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be  shown,  that  as  different 
sedimentary  formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic 
fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  vol- 
canic s^nd  and  scoriae  have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have 
flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different 
epochs,  or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that  the  igne- 
ous as  well  as  the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  monuments,  throwing  light  on  a  succession 
of  events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Plutonic  Rocks  {Granite^  etc). — We  have  now  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the 
aqueous  and  the  volcanic :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  continent,  especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover  two  other  classes 
of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  above  alluded  to, 
and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  as  are 
now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by 
ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these  divis- 
ions of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  desti- 
tute of  organic  remains.  The  rocks  of  one  division  have 
been  called  plutonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and 
certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their 
characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  membera  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been 
called  by  some  the  crystaUine  schists^  in  which  group  are  in- 
cluded gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende- 
schist,  statuary  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and 
other  rocks  afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these 
crystalline  productions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of 
formation  on  the  earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
on  what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of 
classification  founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I  can  not,  in 
reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few 
words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and 
reasonings  from  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  in  question.  The  result,  however,  may 
be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various  kinds  of  granites  which 
constitute  the  plutonic  family  are  supposed  to  be  of  ig- 
neous or  aqueo-igneous  origin,  and  to  have  been  formed  un- 
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der  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  or 
sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a  certain  weight  of  incumbent 
ocean.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  they  have  been  melted, 
and  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallized,  but  with  extreme 
slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  differ  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the 
products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas 
of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of 
pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  en- 
tangled gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava. 

HetamorphiCi  or  Stratified  Crystalline  Rocks.— The  fourth 
and  last  grcat  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata 
and  slates,  or  schists,  called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the  like,  the  origin  of  which  is 
more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three  classes.  They 
contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scorisB,  or  angular  pieces  of 
imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crvstallino  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds, 
corresponding  in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sediment- 
ary format  ionss  anil  ai*o  therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The 
beds  somotinios  consist  of  an  alternation  of  substances  vary- 
ing in  color,  composition,  and  thickness,  precisely  as  we  see 
in  strntUUnl  fiK^silitoix)U8  deposits.  According  to  the  Hut- 
tonirtu  tluH>ry,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable,  and 
whioh  will  l>o  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materi- 
als of  thcso  Htrata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in 
tho  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so 
altortnl  l>y  Hubtorranean  heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture. 
It  is  donu>n»trable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  com- 

loto  oonvoi*Hlon  has  actually  taken  place,  fossiliferous  strata 
uu'ing  oxohanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crystalline  texture 
for  a  uiatauoe  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact  with 
granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells 
and  ooral»,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble; 
and  hard  clays,  containing  vegetable  or  other  remains,  into 
nlatoH  called  mica-schist  or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige 
of  tho  organic  bodies  having  been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evident- 
ly boars  some  analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases 
are  known  to  produce;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently 
callod  ])lutonio,  because  it  appears  to  have  been  developed 
In  thoMo  regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and 
under  Bimilar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the 
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earth.  Intensely  heated  water  or  steam  permeating  strati- 
fied masses  under  great  pressure  have  no  doubt  played 
their  part  in  producing  the  crystalline  texture  and  other 
changes,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  transforming  influence  has 
often  pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  pro- 
posed in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  (1833) 
the  term  "  Metamorphic  "  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  de- 
rived from  fierdy  meta,  trans^  and  /xop^^,  morphe, /brma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in 
reference  to  their  origin — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  pin- 
tonic,  and  the  metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it 
will  be  shown  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct 
classes  have  originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They 
have  all  been  produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  even 
now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites,  togeth- 
er with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first 
formed,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  "  primitive,"  and 
that  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  rocks  were  afterv^^ards  super- 
imposed, and  should,  therefore,  rank  as  secondary  in  the  or- 
der of  time.  This  idea  was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the 
science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified  or  unstrati- 
fied,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were  alike 
regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.  At  that  period  it  was  nat- 
urally argued  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the 
superstructure ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this 
opinion  was  by  no  means  in  every  instance  a  legitimate  de* 
duction  from  racts ;  for  the  inferior  parts  of  the  earth's  crust 
have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed,  by  the 
influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while 
superimposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree altered.  In  other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating 
processes  have  given  birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those 
above,  whether  crystalline  or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in 
their  ancient  condition.  Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and 
Amsterdam,  it  can  not  be  laid  down  as  universally  true  that 
the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble, 
are  more  modern  than  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest, 
for'  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rot- 
ted and  been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have 
required  scarcely  any  repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly 
inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe, 
in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock  immediately  below ;  it 

may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  subjacent  materials,  at 

2* 
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H  irrt^at  tleptb,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and 
thou  ivconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  view- 
ed a8  belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  strati- 
Hod  or  unstratitied,  metamorphic  or  plutonic,  it  will  often  be 
oonvenient  to  speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  be- 
in  i»  now  ascertained,  as  above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very 
diireiX3nt  ages,  sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  sec- 
ondary, the  terms  primitive  and  primary  which  were  former- 
I V  used  for  the  whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  im- 
illy  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological 
import,  and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity 
CHiually  attributable  to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as 
well  as  the  altered  rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  refer- 
ence to  characters  in  which  those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the 
volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered  sedimentary  strata.  I  pro- 
posed in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first  edition,  vol.  iii.)  the 
term  "  hypogene  "  for  this  purpose,  derived  from  inro,  under ^ 
and  yipofiai,  to  be,  or  to  be  bom ;  a  word  implying  the  theory 
that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are 
alike  neth^rformed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed 
their  present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occu- 
py the  lowest  place  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in 
regions  such  as  the  Alps,  where  some  masses  of  granite  Jind 
gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  date,  be- 
longing, for  example,  to  the  period  hereafter  to  be  described 
as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlying  rocks.  They  never  re- 
pose on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on  strata 
containing  organic  remains.  They  are  hypogene,  as  "  being 
under  "  all  the  rest. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied 
uuder  two  distinct  points  of  view;  firat,  they  may  be  studied 
simply  as  mineral  masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particu- 
lar causes,  and  having  a  certain  composition,  form,  and  posi- 
tion in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other  charactere  both  positive 
and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains.    In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be 
viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attest- 
ing a  succession  of  events  in  the  former  histoiy  of  the  globe 
and  its  living  inhabitants. 
L        I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of 
Er    rocks ;  first,  in  reference  to  those  character  which  are  not 
t    chronological,  and  then  in  particular  relation  to  the  several 
F    periods  when  they  were  formed. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AQUEOUS  BOCKS. — THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  FORMS  OP  STRATI- 
FICATION. 

Mineral  Composition  of  Strata. — Siliceous  Bocks. — ^Argillaceous. — Calcare- 
ous.— G3T)sumI — Forms  of  Stratification. — Original  Horizontality. — ^Thin- 
ning out. — Diagonal  Arrangement. — ^Bipple-mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  we  shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedi- 
inentary  rocks,  which  are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  strati- 
fied, and  contain  fossils.  We  may  first  study  them  with 
reference  to  their  mineral  composition,  external  appearance, 
position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and  other  charac- 
ters which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  independ- 
ently of  their  age,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them 
chronologically  or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geologic- 
al periods  when  they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to 
the  belief  tliat  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were 
originally  deposited  under  water ;  but,  before  entering  into 
a  more  detailed  investigation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say 
something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which  such  strata 
are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally  to 
three  divisions,  the  siliceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous, which  are  formed  respectively  of  flint,  clay,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Of  these,  the  siliceous  are  chiefly  made  up 
of  sand  or  flinty  grains ;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
mixture  of  siliceous  matter  with  a  certain  proportion,  about 
a  fourth  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  cal- 
careous rocks,  or  limestQnes,  of  carbonic  acid  and  lima 

Siliceous  and  Arenaceous  Bocks. — To  speak  first  of  the 
sandy  division :  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with, 
of  which  the  grains  consist  entirely  of  silex,  which  term 
comprehends  all  purely  siliceous  minerals,  as  quartz  and 
common  flint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest  form.  Flint 
usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as 
if  by  the  action  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  such  grains,  which  often  cohere  together  without 
any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are  bound  together 
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by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by 
oxide  of  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing 
when  a  drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to 
them,  or  by  the  grains  not  being  readily  scratched  or  bro- 
ken by  ordinary  pressure.  In  nature  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate gradation,  from  perfectly  loose  sand  to  the  hardest 
sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant ; 
and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides 
are  often  arranged  m  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation, giving  a  slaty  or  lammated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit. 
If  the  grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  peb- 
bles, it  becomes  a  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone^  which  may 
consist  of  pieces  of  one  or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock. 
A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is  simply  gravel  bound  together 
by  a  cement. 

Argillaceous  Bocks. — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture 
of  silex  or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one 
fourth,  of  alumina,  or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any 
earth  which  possesses  sufficient  ductility,  when  kneaded  up 
with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like  paste  by  the  hand,  or  by 
the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay ;  and  such  clays  vary 
greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing 
down  of  rocks.  The  purest  clay  found  in  nature  is  porce- 
lain clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of 
a  rock  composed  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  al- 
ways mixed  with  quartz.  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of 
71-16  parts  of  silex,  15*86  of  alumine,  1"92  of  lime,  and  6*73 
of  water  ;*  but  other  porcelain  clays  differ  materially,  that 
of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boase,  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cenu  of  magne- 
sia.! Shale  has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming 
plastic  in  water :  it  is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argilla- 
ceous matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It  always  divides  into 
laminae  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give 
out  a  peculiar,  earthy  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is 
a  test  of  the  presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  be- 
long to  pure  alumine,  but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of 
that  substance  with  oxide  of  iron.  J 

Calcareous  Bocks. — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks 
which,  like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic 

♦  W.  Phillips,  Mineralogy,  p.  33.  t  l^hil,  Mag.,  vol,  x.,  1837. 

X  See  W.  rhiiiipa's  Mineralogj-,  "Alamine." 
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acid.  Shells  and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, with  the  addition  of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure 
lime  it  is  necessary  to  calcine  these  calcareous  substances, 
that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  matter. 
White  chalk  is  sometimes  pure  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  this 
rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occa- 
sionally sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building,  and  even 
passes  into  a  comp<xct  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  sepa- 
rate parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  to- 
gether. These  last  might  be  called  "calcareous  sandstones;" 
but  that  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which 
the  gi*ains  are  partly  calcareous  and  partly  siliceous,  or  to 
quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  oolite  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish, 
each  of  which  has  usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nu- 
cleus, around  which  concentric  layers  of  calcareous  matter 
have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  pol- 
ish is  called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but 
statuary  marble,  which  is  also  called  saccharoid  limestone,  as 
having  a  texture  resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of 
fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the  metamorphic 
series. 

Siliceoua  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  mat- 
ter predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the 
lime,  having  a  greater  chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these 
acids  than  for  the  carbonic,  unites  immediately  with  them  to 
form  new  compounds,  thereby  becoming  a  sulphate,  nitrate, 
or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated 
from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and 
froths  up  or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or 
feeble  in  proportion  as  the  limestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or, 
in  other  words,  according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter 
mixed  with  the  carbonate,  of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this 
test,  the  most  experienced  eye  can  not  always  detect  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 
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Tho  ubove-niontioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous, 
ai*>):illaciH>u8,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  oth- 
er, and  rarely  occur  in  a  perlectly  separate  and  pure  form. 
Thus  it  is  au  exception  to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a 
limostono  as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with  clay  as 
aluminous  as  that  used  iu  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with 
Hand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white 
sand  of  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  or  sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of 
Fontaiueblcau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More  com- 
monly we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed 
in  the  same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam.  If  there  is 
much  calcareous  matter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl;  but  this 
term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be 
very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied  to  substances  in  which 
there  is  no  lime;  as, to  that  red  loam  usually  called  red  marl 
in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  con- 
fusion of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam, 
were  easily  worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  dale  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale 
bears  to  clay,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  some  countries,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or 
marly  limestone  is  also  of  common  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  dwell  here  on  their  characters.  I  may,  how- 
ever, mention  two  others — magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite, 
and  gypsum.  Magnesian  limestone  is  composed  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half.  It 
effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than 
common  limestone.  In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a 
yellowish  color ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  char- 
acter, passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone 
of  great  hardness.  Dolomite^  so  common  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  tex- 
ture resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entire- 
ly composed  of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids, 
and  does  not  effervesce  like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it 
does  not  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  be* 
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.ing  already  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is 
a  rare  vaiiety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter  as  a  compo- 
nent part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
marL  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gyp- 
sum found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in  sculpture 
and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  sub- 
stance, as  that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well  known  as  being 
carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  It  is  a 
softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily  wrought. 

Forms  of  Stratification. — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  con- 
sists of  one  of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in 
alteraating  beds. 

Thus,  in  the  coal  distiicts  of  England,  for  example,  we  oft- 
en pass  through  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  oth- 
ei*s  of  coarser  grain,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  color,  and 
below  these,  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale, 
divisible  into  leaf-like  laminaB,  and  containing  beautiful  im- 
pressions of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet  with  beds  of  pure 
and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and 
underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or  beds 
of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed 
distinguishable  from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the 
abundance  of  particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  different  kinds  of  rock  produces  the 
most  distinct  stiatification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay, 
recurring  again  and  again,  in  nearly  regular  order,  through- 
out a  series  of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causes  whiqh  may 
produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modern  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface.*  It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into 
lakes  and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quan- 
tity, composition,  color,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ; 
the  waters  are  sometimes  "flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods 
low  and  feeble ;  different  tributaries,  also,  draining  peculiar 
countries  and  soils,  and  therefore  charged  with  peculiar  sed- 
iment, are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  undermine  the  cliffs 
during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into 
the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when 
nothing  but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of 
the  ocean  over  the  same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  descrip- 

*  Consult  Index  to  Principles  of  Geology,  **  Stratification,!'  "Cttrrents," 
"Deltas,"  "Water," etc. 
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tion  of  these  operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after 
year,  and  century  after  century;  but  I  maj  suggest  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  some  micaceous  sand- 
stones have  originated,  namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innu- 
merable thin  layei*s  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose 
sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in  re- 
cent mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Roche  St.  Bernard 
in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Tlie  sun*ounding 
rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud : 
when  this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown 
laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones, may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear 
running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by 
the  water,  the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  plates  of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to 
reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried  farther  down  the  stream. 
At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but  immediately  af- 
ter the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  ai*e  seen  all  alone, 
reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a 
distinct  micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral 
of  the  two ;  but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the 
fluid,  owing  to  its  greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted  upon 
by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be 
carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the 
grains  of  quartz;  and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand 
will  be  thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  Horizontality. — ^It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  "  planes  of  stratification," 
are  parallel.  Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make 
an  approach  to  parallelism,  for  the  same  reason  that  sedi- 
ment is  usually  deposited  at  first  in  nearly  horizontal  lay- 
ers. Such  an  arrangement  can  by  no  means  be  attributed 
to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea :  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no  mat- 
ter has  been  recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
often  as  Uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  man- 
ner its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should  go 
down,  or  be  removed  from  near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river 
where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see  extensive 
plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope 
gently  from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 
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This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizon- 
tal position  arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water, 
which  forces  along  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom, 
and  causes  them  to  settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where 
they  are  less  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  current  than  when 
they  are  resting  on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the 
current  and  the  motion  of  the  supei'ficial  waves  diminish 
from  the  surface  downward,  and  are  least  in  those  depres- 
sions where  the  water  is  deepest. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may 
be  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a 
section,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a 
succession  of  various-colored  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which 
have  fallen  in  showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B 
(Fig.  1^  be  two  ridges,  with  an  in- 
tervening valley.  These  original 
inequalities  of  the  surface  have 
been  gradually  effaced  by  beds 
of  sand  and  ashes  c,  d^  e,  the  sur- 
face at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the 
matenals  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  themselves 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each 
bed  is  thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first. a  great  many  parti- 
cles would  be  carried  by  their  own  gravity  down  the  steep 
sides  of  A  and  B,  and  othei*8  would  afterwards  be  blown 
by  the  wind  as  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in 
the  hollow,  which  would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced 
as  the  strata  accumulated  from  c  to  e.  Now,  water  in  mo- 
tion can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easiljr  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than 
a  third  of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific 
gravity  of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to 
that  of  water,  which  is  estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy 
of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still  greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  den- 
sity of  salt-water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface 
of  new  deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first 
in  one  and  then  in  another  direction,  which  frequently  cause 
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irregularities.  We  may  sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone, shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred 
yards  continuously;  but  we  generally  find  at  length  that 
each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which 
were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materi- 
als are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds 
can  rarely  be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and 
often  coming  to  an  end  abruptly.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

Diagonal  or  Cross  Stratification. — There  is  also  another  phe- 
nomenon of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  lai*ger 
stmta,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  lay- 
ers placed  obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification. 
To  this  diagonal  arrangement  the  name  of  "  false  or  cross 
bedding"  has  been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section 
(Fig.  3)  we  see  seven  or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yel- 
low and  brown,  and  the  lines  a,  ^,  c  mark  some  of  the  princi- 
pal planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  laminae  do  not  confonn 
to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  inclination 

Flg.3. 


Sectiou  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Big^rleswade,  Bedfordshire. 
Height  80  fc.    (Green-sand  formation.) 

being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass. 
When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here 
represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting 
lamina;  can  not  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  particles  acquired  during  the  consolidation  of 
the  rock.     In  what  manner,  then,  can  such  irregularities  bo 
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due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the.  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  mo- 
tions of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud^  sand, 
and  gravel  to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots, 
instead  of  being  spread  out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area. 
Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus  formed,  currents  may  cut 
passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river  forms  its  bed.  Sup- 
pose the  bank  A  (Fig.  4)  to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep 

Fig.  4. 


sloping  side,  and,  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  lay- 
er of  sediment  No.  1  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming 
nearly  to  its  surface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4, 
may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is, 
formed.  If  the  current  then  increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut 
away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass  down  to  the  dotted  line 
6,  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  removed  farther  on,  so  as  to 
form  the  layers  5,  6,  7, 8.  We  have  now  the  bank  B  C  D  E 
(Fig.  5),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level,  and  on  which 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.e. 


the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9, 10, 11,  may  then  accumulate. 
It  was  shown  in  Fig.  3  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  successive 
strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose 
sand  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  A 
portion  of  one  of  these  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  6,  where  the 
layers,  of  which  there  are 
about  six  in  the  thickness 
of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
quartzose  grains.  This  ar- 
rangement may  have  been 
due  to  the  altered  direction  of  the  tides  and  currents  in  the 
same  place. 


Cliff  between  Mismer  and  Dnnwich. 
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The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of 
the  minor  layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain 
cases  applicable  on  a  much  grander  scale  to  masses  several 
hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles  in  extent.  A  fine  exam- 
ple may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime  Alps  near  Nice. 
The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  so  that  a 
depth  of  one  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000  feet  with- 
in half  a  mile.  But  at  ceitain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl,  or 
consrlomerate  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mount- 
ains,  as  in  the  section  (Fig.  7),  where  a  vast  succession  of 
slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea 
to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  nine  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably  uniform, 
being  always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an 
angle  of  about  25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  ver- 
tical precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  which 
bound  the  valley  through  wliich  the  river  Magnan  flows, 

Monte  Calvo.  Fig.  7. 


Ejection  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  valley  of  the  Magnan,  near  Nice. 

A.    Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Green-sand  formation  ?) 

a,  bf  d.    Beds  of  gravel  and  sand. 

c.    Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  with  marine  (Pliocene)  shells. 

Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel 
and  uniform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined 
closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed 
for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose 
them  to  have  been  thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of 
a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or  Alpine  torrent  discharged  it- 
self into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed  a  delta,  which 
advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently 
this  part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet, 
the  delta  may  have  emerged,  a  deej)  channel  may  then  have 
been  cut  through  it  by  the  river,  and  the  coast  may  at  the 
same  time  have  acquired  its  present  configuration. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams  which  now 
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descend  from  the  Alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down 
annually,  when  the  bdow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and 
Hand,  and  tbco,  as  they  subside,  tine  mud,  while  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry ;  so  that  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Magnan, 
tionsistine  of  coai-se  gravel  alternating  with  tine  sediment, 
are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep 
tains ;  such  being  the  original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all 
coarse  materials  conveyed  into  deep  water,  especially  where 
they  are  composed  in  great  part  of  pebbles,  which  can  not 
be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  currents  of  mode- 
rate velocity.  By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferences  of  this 
kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  Fig.  7,  or  those  neai-- 
est  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and 
these  ^ain  were  formed  before  c  ;  but  the  vertical  depth  of 
gravel  and  sand  in  any  one  place  can  not  be  proved  to 
amount  even  to  1000  feet, although  it  may  perhaps  be  much 
gi-eater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at  any  point  3000  or 
4000  feet.    But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the  strata  were 
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once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination  was 
due  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  sea  several  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up 
with  alternate  layers  of  mud  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one 
upon  another. 
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In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few 
miles  to  the  west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data, 
the  details  of  which  can  not  be  given  in  this  place,  all  lead- 
ing to  the  opinion  that,  when  the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was 
formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  Alpine  declivities  and 
the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now  behold  at  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  beds  a,  ft,  c,  d  are  of 
comparatively  modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in 
seams  of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds 
are  fossil  shells,  half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bipple-mark. — The  ripple-mark,  so  common  on  the  surface 
of  sandstones  of  all  ages  (see  Fig.  8),  and  which  is  so  often 
seen  on  the  sea-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  originate  in  the 
drifting  of  materials  along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  that  which  may  explain  the  inclined 
layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not  entirely  confined 
to  the  beach  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  but  is  also 
produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water. 
Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  some- 
times seen  on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand. 

The  ripple-mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or 
of  water  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused 
by  waves  even  daring  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent 
ripple-marks  have  been  observed  at  the  depth  of  60  or  70 
feet.  It  has  also  been  ascei*tained  that  currents  or  large 
bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the 
depth  of  300  or  even  450  feet.*  Beach  ripple,  however,  may 
usually  be  distinguished  from  current  ripple  by  frequent 
changes  in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of  sandstone,  not  more 
than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple 
may  often  be  seen  in  several  successive  laminae  to  run  to- 
wards different  points  of  the  compass. 

*  Darwin,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  liJ4, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ABBANGEMENT   OF  FOSSILS  IN   STBATA. — FEESH-WATEB  AND 

MABINE  FOSSILS. 

Saccessive  Deposition  indicated  by  Fossils. — ^Limestones  formed  of  Corals 
and  Shells. — Proofs  of  gradual  Increase  of  Strata  derived  from  Fossils. — 
Serpola  attached  to  Spatangus. — ^Wood  bored  by  Teredina. — Tripoli  form- 
ed of  Infusoria. — Chalk  derived  principally  from  Organic  Bodies. — Dis- 
tinction of  Fresh-water  from  Marine  Formations. — Genera  of  Fresh- water 
and  Land  Shells. — ^Kules  for  recognizing  Marine  Testacca. — Gyrogonite 
and  Chara. — Fresh-water  Fishes. — ^Alternation  of  Marine  and  Fresh-water 
Deposits. — ^Lym-Fiord. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  fonns  of  strati- 
fication SO  far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement 
of  inorganic  matter,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  organic  remains  are  distributed  through 
stratified  deposits.  We  should  often  be  unable  to  detect 
any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposition,  if  par^ 
ticular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  cer- 
tain depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve 
shells  of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate ;  at  another, 
bivalve  shells ;  and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  forma- 
tions we  find  layera  of  vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived 
from  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains, 
several  thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  full  of  fossils 
from  top  to  bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  is  removed,  when  he 
reflects  on  the  origin  of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient  time  for  the  accumulation 
of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer  was  once 
the  uppermost,  and  immediately  in  contact  with  the  water 
in  which  aquatic  animals  lived.  Each  stratum,  in  fact,  ho'w- 
ever  far  it  may  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the 
state  of  shingle,  or  loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  in  which  shells  and  other  bodies  easily  became  en* 
veloped. 

Bate  of  Deposition  indicated  by  Fossils. — By  attending  to 
the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far 
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from  land,  and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish, or  fi-eeh. 
Some  limeBtones  consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  present  position  of  each 
fossil  zoophyte  has  been  detemiined  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  grew  onginally.  The  axis  of  the  coral,  for  example,  if  its 
natural  growth  is  erect,  still  remains  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  stratification.  If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal, 
the  round  spherical  heads  of  certain  species  continue  upper- 
most, and  tneir  points  of  attachment  are  directed  down- 
ward This  arrangement  is  sometimes  repeated  throughout 
TPip.fl.  ft  great  succession  of  strata. 

From  what  we  know  of  the 
growth  of  similar  zoophytes 
in  modem  reefs,  we  infer 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was 
extremely  slow,  and  some  of 
the  fossils  must  have  floui^ 
ished  for  ages  like  forest- 
trees,  before  they  attained 
so  large  a  size.  During 
these  ages,  the  water  must 
have  been  clear  and  trans- 
i  parent,  for  such  corals  can 
(  not  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we 
i  see  thousands  of  full-^rown 
f  shells  dispersed  everywhere 
throughout  a  long  series  of 
Strata,  we  can  not  doubt,  that 
time  was  required  for  the 
multiplication  of  successive 

generations;    and    the    evi- 

■red  both  on  (he  irat-    dence  of  slow  accumulation 
eiae  nun  lusiae  wjui  fuaaii  scrpniE.        jg    rendered    more    striking 
from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lainfora  time  on  the  floor  ofthe  ocean  after  death  before  they 
were  imbedded  in  sediment.     Nothing,  for  example,  is  more 
common  than  to  see  fossil  oystera  in  clay,  with  serpulffi,  r 
barnacles  (acorn- shells),  or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  ■ 
tached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  so  that  the  mollusic  v 
ceilainly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the  moment  it  d)< 
There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it  was  e 
surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whosf 
mains  now  adhere  to  it  grew  from  an  embryonic  to  a  m' 
state.     Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like 
of  the  serpulte  {a)  in  Fig.  9,  may  often  have  grown  ii 
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oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  aDimal  within  was  still  living ; 
butif  they  are  found  on  the  inside,  it  could  only  happen  after 
the  death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  which  atforda  the  sup- 
port. Thus,  in  Fi^.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  serpulie  have 
grown  on  the  interior,  one  of  them  exactly  on  the  place  where 
the  adductor  muscle  of  the  Gryphma  (a  Kind  of  oyster)  was 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply  attached  to  the  outs-ide 
of  others,  bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclusion  above  al- 
luded to,  namely,  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose  shell  they  adbei'c,  and  the 
burial  of  the  sainu  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea-urchins,  or 
Echini,  so  abundant  in  white  chalk,  aSbrd  a  good  illustra- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  these  animals,  when  living,  are 
invariably  covered  with  spines  supported  by  rows  of  tuber- 
cles. These  last  are  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  sea- 
urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  Fig,  11  a  liv- 
ing species  of  Spatangus,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represent- 
ed with  one-half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In 
Fig.  ]  0  a  fossil  of  a  similar  and  allied  genus  from  the  white 
chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  sur&ce  which  the  indi- 
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Fig.  12. 
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viduals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bi-is- 
tles.  The  full-grown  Serjmla,  therefore,  which  now  adheres 
externally,  could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  the  Mkraster 
had  died,  and  the  spines  became  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil 
may  be  carried  a  step  farther.  Thus,  for  example,  we  oft- 
en meet  with  a  sea-urchin  (Ananckytes)  in  the  chalk  (see 
Fig.  12)  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a  Crania, 
a  genus  of  bivalve  moUusca.  The  upper  valve  (J,  Fig.  12) 
is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though  occasionally  found  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk  at  some  dis- 
tance.    In  this  case,  we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first 
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lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  died  and  lost  its  spinets,  which 
were  carried  away.  Then  the  young  Crania  adhered  to  th« 
bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ;  after  which  the 
upper  valve  was  separated  from  the  lower  befoie  the  Anan- 
cnytea  became  enveloped  in  chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illnstration  of  the 
manner  in  which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light 
on  a  former  state  of  things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  - 
on  some  adjoining  land.  We  meet  with  many  fragments  of 
wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various  depths  in  the  clay  on 
which  liondon  is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems  of  trees, 
several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  found  diilled  all  over 
by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol'^ 
lusk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  liollows.     In  Fig.  14,  e. 
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le  detached  from  the  tn 


a  representation  is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced 
by  tne  Teredo  navalis,  or  common  Bhij>-wonn,  which  destroys 
wooden  piles  and  ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  rf  ban 
been  extracted  from  the  wood,  the  valves  are  seen  at  the" 
larger  or  anterior  extremity,  as  shown  at  c.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  piece  of  fossil  wood  («,  Fig.  13)  has  been  perforated 
by  a  kmdred  but  extinct  genus,  the  Teredina  of  Lamarck. 
llie  calcareons  tube  of  this  moilusk  was  united  and,  as  it 
were,  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  (b),  which  there-- 
fore  can  not  bo  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of- 
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the  recent  Teredo,  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now 
converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime ; 
but  it  must  once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea, 
when  the  Teredince  lived  upon,  and  perforated  it.  Again, 
before  the  infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  part  of 
a  tree  must  have  been  floated  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river, 
uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a  flood,  or  torn  ofi^  and  cast  into  the 
waves  by  the  wind :  and  thus  our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for  years  on  dry 
land,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

Strata  of  Organic  Origin. — It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior  of  continents,  at  various 
depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the  sea,  al- 
most entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  tes- 
tacea.  Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modern  oyster- 
beds  and  coral-reefs;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase 
must  have  been  extremely  gradual.  But  there  are  a  varie- 
ty of  stone  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have 
been  derived  from  plants  and  animals  of  which  the  organic 
origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late  yeare,  even  by  natural- 
ists. Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  some  years  since 
by  the  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a 
certain  kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripdli,  was  entirely 
composed  of  millions  of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which 
were  formerly  referred  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which 
are  now  admitted  to  be  plants.  They  abound  in  rivulets, 
lakes,  and  ponds  in  England  and  other  countries,  and  are 
termed  Diatomaceae  by  those  naturalists  who  believe  in 
their  vegetable  origin.  The  subject  alluded  to  has  long 
been  well  known  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  infusorial 
earth  or  mountain  meal,  and  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder 
for  polishing  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured, 
among  other  places,  from  the  mud  of  a  lake  at  Dolgelly,  in 
North  Wales,  and  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  which  latter 
place  a  single  stratum,  extending  over  a  wide  area,  is  no 
less  than  fourteen  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  examined 
with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  silic- 
eous plates  or  frustules  of  the  above-figured  DiatomaceaB, 
united  together  without  any  visible  cement.  It  is  difficult 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  extreme  minuteness;  but  Ehren- 
berg estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli  there  are  41,000  mil- 
lions of  individuals  of  the  GaiUoneUa  distmu  (see  Fig.  16)  in 
every  cubic  inch  (which  weighs  about  220  grains),  or  about 
187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that 
we  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps 
tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atofms. 
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A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met 
with  in  peat-mosses,  has  often  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to 
consist  of  innumerable  articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre 
color,  composed  of  silica,  argillaceous  matter,  and  peroxide 
of  iron.  '  These  threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  microscop- 
ic body,  called  Gaillonella  ferruginea  (Fig.  15),  associated 
with  the  siliceous  frustules  of  other  fresh-water  algae.  Lay- 
ers of  this  iron  ore  occurring  in  Scotch  peat  bogs  are  often 
called  "  the  pan,"  and  are  sometimes  of  economical  value. 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the 
accumulation  of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Di- 
atomacese  have  contributed  their  remains ;  and  these  discov- 
eries lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other  deposits,  of 
which  the  materials  have  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic, 
may  in  reality  be  composed  chiefly  of  microscopic  organic 
bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  oft- 
en been  imagined,  and  is  now  proved  to  be  the  fact.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into 
which  these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually  often  fill- 
ed with  thousands  of  well-preserved  organic  bodies,  which 
abound  in  every  minute  grain  of  chalk,  and  are  especially 
apparent  in  the  white  coating  of  flints,  often  accompanied 
by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculse  of  sponges  (see  Chap. 

The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive ! — Byron. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  con- 
vey of  the  real  wonders  of  nature!  for  here  we  discover 
proofs  that  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills 
are  composed  has  not  only  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every 
particle,  albeit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  or- 
ganic structure  which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  remote, 
was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Fresh-water  and  Marine  Fossils. — Strata,  whether  deposited 
in  salt  or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  but  the  imbed- 
ded fossils  are  very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the 
aquatic  animals  which  frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct 
from  those  inhabiting  the  sea.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and  limestone,  more  than 
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60  feet  thick  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are  of  extinct  species. 
Yet  we  recognize  their  fresh-water  origin,  because  they  are 
of  the  same  genera  as  those  now  abounding  in  ponds,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France — in  Auvergne,  for  example — stra- 
ta occur  of  limestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  hundreds  of  feet 
thick,  which  contain  exclusively  fresh-water  and  land  shells, 
together  with  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The 
number  of  land-shells  scattered  through  some  of  these  fresh- 
water deposits  is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  are  districts 
in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fos- 
sils except  snail-shells  (helices) ;  as,  for  instance,  the  lime- 
stone on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other 
places.  In  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geol- 
ogist has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas  of  ton'ents  which 
enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  watera  are  low,  such  as  the 
newly-formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the  Lake  of 
Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud  strewn  over  with  innu- 
merable dead  land-shells,  which  have  been  brought  down 
from  the  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spnng,  during 
the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
we  find  countless  land-shells  mixed  with  others  of  species 
belonging  to  lakes,  stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.  These  in- 
dividuals have  been  washed  away  from  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  some  from  mountain- 
ous regions,  others  from  the  low  country. 

Although  fresh-water  formations  are  often  of  great  thick- 
ness, yet  they  are  usually  very  limited  in  area  when  com- 
pared to  marine  deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of 
small  dimensions  in  comparison  with  seas. 

The  absence  of  many  fossil  forms  usually  met  with  in  ma- 
rine strata,  afibrds  a  useful  negative  indication  of  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  a  formation.  For  example,  there  are  no  sea- 
urchins,  no  corals,  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus, 
nor  microscopic  Foraminifera  in  lacustrine  or  fluviatile  de- 
posits. In  distinguishing  the  latter  from  formations  accu- 
mulated in  the  sea,  we  are  chiefly  guided  by  the  forms  of 
the  mollusca.  In  a  fresh-water  deposit,  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual shells  is  often  as  great  as  in  a  marine  stratum,  if  not 
greater;  but  there  is  a  smaller  variety  of  species  and  gen- 
era. This  might  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
era and  species  of  recent  fresh-water  and  land  shells  are  few 
when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  true 
mollusca  according  to  Woodward's  system,  excluding  those 
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Cyrena  stonita,  Soir. ;  foutl.    Huts. 

altogether  extinct  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to  446 
in  number,  of  which  the  teirestrial  and  fresh-water  genera 
scarcely  form  more  than  a  fifth.* 

ng.  M.  Fig.  K. 


AnodotUa  CordirrH;  Anodimia  latimarninala  ;  Uhiol . 

D^)ib:fi»slL    Purb.  receal.    Bahln.  teceul.    AuverEne. 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca, 
are  marine,  about  sixteen  only  out  of  140  genei'a  being  fresh- 
water.   Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both 
Fig,  S3.  recent  and  fossil,  are  Cyclas,  Cyrena, 

Uhio,  and  Anodonta  (see  figui-es) ;  the 
two  iirst  and  two  last  of  which  are  so 
nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into  each  other. 
Lamarck   divided   the   bivalve  mol- 
lusca into  the  Dimyary,  or  those  having 
two  lai^e  muscular  impressions  in  each 
I  valve,  as  a  6  in  the  Cyclas,  Fig.  18,  and 
Xlnio,  Pig.  22,  and  the  Monomyary,  such 
as  the  oyster  and  scallop,  in  which  there 
is  only  one  of  these  impressions,  as  is 
(""upper  seen  in  Fig.  23.     Now,  as  none  of  these 
vsive.  lub.  \asX,  or  the  unimtiscular  bivalves,  are 

fresh-water,f  we  may  at  once  presume  a  deposit  containing 
any  of  them  to  be  marine. 
•  See  Woodward's  Manual  of  Molluscs,  185G, 

t  The  fresh-water  Mullerin,  when  young,  forms  a  Riiigle  exception  to  (he 
rule,  as  it  then  has  two  mnscalar  impressions,  but  it  has  only  one  in  the  adult 
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The  univalve  sitells  most  cliaracteristic  of  fresh-water  de- 
joaita  Ate, Flanorbis^Zimncea,  and  liitvdma.    {See  figuraa.) 

Flg.°T.  Fig.  18.  F)£.£9.  Fig.  10. 
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But  to  these  ai-e  occasionally  added  Physa,  Succinea,  Ancy- 
his,  Valvata,  Mel<inopsis,  Jaelania,  I'otamiden,  and  Neritina 
(see  figures),  the  four  last  being  usually  found  in  estuaries. 

F1|[.n.  Fig,  J3.  Fig.  SS.  Flfi.S*. 
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cies  are  emaller,  emootlier,  and  more  globular  than 
the  marine ;  and  they  have  never,  like  the  Neritoe, 
the  inner  margin  of  tne  outer  lip  toothed  or  crenu- 
lated.     (See  Fig.  36.) 

The  PotamideB  inhabit  the  mouths  of  rivers  in 
wai'm  latitudes,  and  are  distinguishable  from  the 
marine  Cerithia  by  their  orbicular  and  multispiral 
opereula.  The  genus  Auricula  (Fig.  31)  is  amphib- 
ious, frequenting  swamps  and  marshes  withiu  the 
influence  of  the  tide. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are   all  univalves.    The 
roost  important  genera  among  these,  both  in  a  re- 
cent and  fossil  state,  are  Helix  (Fig.  38),  Cycio»to- 
ma  (Fig.  39),  Pupa  (Fig.  40),  VlauaUia  (Fig.  41), 
paiamidtg    JiuUmus  (Fig.  42j,  Glandina  and  Achatina. 
Parifl*i^n!'      AmpuUaria  (Fig.  43)  is  another  genus  of  shells 
inhabiting  rivers  and  ponds  in  hot  countries.    Many 
fossil  species  fonueny  referred  to  this  genus,  and  which  have 
been  met  with  chiefly  in  marine  formations,  are  now  consid- 

Fig-SS.  7\g.?a.  Fig.  40.         ng.41.  Fig.  42.. 


ered  by  conchologists  to  belong  to  Natica  and  other  marine 

genera. 
All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  fresh-water  species,  with 

the  exception  of  MdanopaU  (Fig,  34),  and  Achatina,  which 

has  a  slight  indentation,  have  entire  mouths ;  and  this  cir- 
Fiir.43.  cumstance  may  often  serve  as  a  convenient 

rule  for  distinguishing  fresh-water  from  ma- 
rine strata ;  since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of 
which  the  mouths  are  not  entire,  we  may 
pi'esume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The 
I  aperture  is  said  to  be  entire  in  such  chells 
as  the  fresh-water  Ampullaria  and  the  land- 
shells  (Figs.  38-42),  when  its  outline  is  not 
interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notch,  swch 
as  that  seen  at  b  in  AneiUaria  (Fi".  45) ;  or 

is  not  prolonged  into  a  canal,  as  that  seen  at  a  in  Meierotoma 

(Fig.  44). 


A  Tnj»dlaria  ptau..., 
Icom  Ihe  JuauB. 
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Heuroloma  aorta.  Brand.  AnciUaria  mibalata.  Sow. 

Upper  Hud  Middle  Eocene.  Burlon  claj.    Eocene. 

BattoD  utd  Bracklesbaui. 

The  mouths  o€  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves 
have  these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  species  are  car- 
nivocoHs;  whereas  nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths 
are  plant^atere,  whether  the  species  be  marine,  fresh-water, 
or  terrestrial. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  afibrds  an  occasion- 
al exception  to  one  of  the  above  rules.  Tlie  Potamidea 
(Fi'f.  37),  a  subgenus  of  Cerithium,  although  provided  with 
a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt, 
others  brackish,  and  otheis  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to 
be  all  planteaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  fi-csh-watcr  deposits 
are  the  shells  of  Cypria,  a  minute  bivalve  crustaceous  ani- 
mal.* Many  minute  living  species  of  this  genus  swarm  in 
lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great  Bntain ;  but  their  shells 
are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive  as  to  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  a  deposit,  because  the  majority  of  species  in 
another  kindred  genus  of  the  same  order,  the  Cytherina  of 
Lamarck,  inhabit  salt-water;  and,  although  the  animal  dif- 
fers slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  the  Cypris. 

Fresh-water  Fossil  Plants. — ^The  seed-vtssels  and  stems  of 
Chara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are  very  frequent  in  fresh- 
water strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before  their 
tme  nature  was  known,  gyrogonites,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  foraminiferons  shells.     (See  Fig.  46,  a.) 

The  Chatw  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and 
flourish  mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Their  seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough 
integument,  capable  of  resisting  decomposition ;  to  whioh 
circumstance  we  may  attribute  their  abundance  in  a  fossil 
*  For  figarea  of  fossil  species  of  Pnrbeck,  see  below,  Chnp.  XIX. 
3* 
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state.  The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  47)  represents  a  branch 
of  one  of  many  new  species  found  uy  I^rofessor  Amici  in 
the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  Charoe^  and  therefore 
more  nearly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species 
found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  stems, 
as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both  in 
modern  shell-marl  and  in  ancient  fresh-water  formations. 
They  Jire  generally  composed  of  a  large  central  tube  sur- 


Fig.40. 


Fig.  47. 


Chara  medicaginuld ; 

fossil.    Upper  Eocene, 

Isle  of  Wight. 

a.  Seed-vessel  magoifled 

20  diameters. 
h.  stem,  magnified. 


Chara  elastica ;  recent.    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed-vessel  between  the  divisions 
of  the  leaves  of  the  female  plant 

h.  Magnified  transverse  section  of  a  branch, 
with  five  seed-vessels,  seen  from  below 
upward. 


rounded  by  smaller  ones ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints.  (See 
b,  Fig.  46.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, impi-essions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata 
containing  fresh-water  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally 
the  teeth  and  bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  un- 
known. The  manner  in  which  such  remains  are  occasional- 
ly carried  by  rivers  into  lakes,  especially  dunng  floods,  has 
been  fully  treated  ©f  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology." 

Fresh-water  and  Marine  Pish. — The  remains  of  fish  are  oc- 
casionally useful  in  determining  the  fresh-water  origin  of 
strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  cai-p,  perch,  pike,  and  loach 
( Ci/prinits,  Percd,  Esox^  and  Cobitis),  as  also  Lebicts^  being 
peculiar  to  fresh  water.  Other  genera  contain  some  fresh- 
water and  some  marine  species,  as  Cottua^  Mugil^  and  An." 
ffuillay  or  eel.  The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the 
sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt 
water.  The  above  observations  respecting  fossil  fishes  are 
applicable  only  to  the  more  modern  or  tertiary  deposits; 
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for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the  forms  depart  so  widely 
from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive  infor- 
mation from  ichthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which 
strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  fresh^water  formations,  both 
on  a  small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
ology. When  it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen 
from  the  alternate  occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river-wa- 
ter and  the  sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the  river  forces  back 
the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing  at  the 
same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  re- 
turns, and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand, 
mud,  and  marine  shells. 

There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  many  rivers,  as  the 
Nile  and  Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bare  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water 
by  turns.  They  often  communicate  exclusively  with  the 
river  for  months,  years,  or  even  centuries ;  and  then  a  breach 
being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  pieriods  filled 
with  salt-water. 

Lym-Fiord. — The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  analogous  changes;  for,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  thousand  years,  the  western  extremity  of  this  long  frith, 
which  is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its  windings,  has  been 
four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand  between  it 
and  the  ocean  having  been  often  formed  and  removed.  The 
last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North 
Sea  entered, killing  all  the  fresh-water  shells, fish, and  plants; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus  vesi- 
culosuSy  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca, 
have  succeeded  the  Cyclas,  Lymrwea^  Pcdudhia^  and  CharmJ^ 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before 
mentioned  as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will 
only  account  for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  ex- 
tent resting  on  fresh-water  strata.  WhcH  we  find,  as  in  the 
south-east  of  England  (Chap.  XVIIL),  a  great  series  of  fresh- 
water beds,  100.0  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marine  for- 
inations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the  creta- 
ceous, more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanation  of 
the  phenomena. 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  "Lym-Fiord." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  STRATA  AND  PETRIFICATION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  Mechanical  Deposits. — Cementing  together  of  Particles.-— 
Hardening  by  Exposure  to  Air. — Concretionary  Nodules. — Consolidating 
Eilects  of  Pressure. — Mineralization  of  Organic  Remains. — Impressions 
and  Casts :  how  formed. — Fossil  Wood. — Goppert's  Experiments. — ^Pre- 
cipitation of  Stony  Matter  most  rapid  where  Putrefaction  is  going  on. — 
Sources  of  Lime  and  Silex  in  Solution. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  character 
of  sedimentary  formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  inorganic  matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may- 
next  treat  of  the  consolidation  of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  pet- 
rification of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Chemical  and  Mechanical  Deposits. — A  distinction  has  been 
made  by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  mechanical,  and 
those  of  a  chemical,  origin.  By  the  name  mechanical  are 
designated  beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the 
action  of  running  water,  also  accumulations  of  stones  and 
scoriae  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which  have  fallen  into  their 
present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  matter 
which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated 
by  chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  oc- 
casionally precipitated  upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  a  solid 
form,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  min- 
eral springs  abound,  and  where  the  calcareous  stone,  called 
travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these  springs  the  lime  is  ufioally 
held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  or  by  heat  if 
it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from  the  earth, 
cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
ihlls  down  in  a  solid  state,  incrusting  shells,  fragments  of 
wood  and  leaves,  and  binding  them  together. 

That  similar  travertin  is  formed  at  some  points  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea  where  calcareous  springs  issue  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed, but  as  a  general  rule  the  quantity  of  lime,  according  to 
Bischoff,  spread  through  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  very  small, 
the  free  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  same  waters  being  five 
times  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lime  in  a  fluid 
state.  Carbonate  of  lime,  therefore,  can  rarely  be  precipita- 
ted at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  chemical  action  alone,  but 
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must  be  produced  by  vital  agency  as  in  the  case  of  coral 
reefs. 

In  such  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the 
stony  skeletons  of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells, 
become  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of 
which  is  probably  furnished  to  the  sea-water  by  the  decom- 
position of  dead  corals.  Even  shells,  of  which  the  animals 
are  still  living  on  these  reefs,  are  very  commonly  found  to  be 
ulcrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of  limestone. 

K  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and 
these  are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
the  deposit  may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly 
chemical,  and  partly  mechanical. 

liow,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  11.  on  the  orig- 
inal horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechan- 
ical deposits,  and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature. 
Such  as  are  purely  chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep 
slope,  or  may  even  incrust  the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and 
be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  biit  such  deposits  are  of 
small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Consolidation  of  Strata. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calca- 
reous rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  dep- 
osition. But  there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing 
process  comes  into  operation  long  afterwards.  We  may 
sometimes  observe,  where  the  water  of  ferruginous  or  calca- 
reous springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel, 
that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  in- 
terstices between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the 
same  set  of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  inco- 
herent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at 
Kelloway,  in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  be- 
longing to  the  group  called  Oolite  by  geologists  may  be 
traced  through  several  counties,  the  sand  being  for  the  most 
part  loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming  stony  near  Kel- 
loway. In  this  district  there  are  numerous  fossil  shells  which 
have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their 
casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently 
served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
i^rains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced. 
If  we  take  fragments  of  many  other  argillaceous  grits,  re- 
taining the  casts  of  shells,  and  plunge  them  into  dilute  mu- 
riatic or  other  acid,  we  see  them  immediately  changed  into 
-common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement  of  lime,  derived  from  the 
shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 
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Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint. 
In  some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so 
advanced  a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  pow- 
der when  touched.  It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such 
strata  may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shell ; 
and  unless  circumstances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  to- 
gether ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain. 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become 
widely  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which 
permeate  the  earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when 
the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies  is  considered ;  but  I  may  re- 
mark here  that  such  waters  are  always  passing  in  the  case 
of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent 
is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it 
and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand; 
pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglomer- 
ates, like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eo- 
cene de|30sit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are  united 
by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured, 
the  rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as  through 
the  cement. 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time 
when  they  emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  de- 
posited, and  when  they  firet  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land. 
A  well-known  fact  seems  to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  stones  used  for  building  and  road- 
making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry 
than  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air;  and 
these,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for 
any  length  of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again. 
Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to 
be  used  in  architecture  while  they  are  yet  soft  and  wet,  and 
while  they  contain  their  "quarry-water,"  as  it  is  called; 
also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for  roads  when  soft,  and 
then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that  it  may  hard- 
en. Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of 
rocks,  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  si- 
lex,  and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  there- 
by to  fill  up  the  pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystal- 
lizing, would  not  only  be  themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of 
motion,  but  would  also  bind  together  other  portions  of  the 
rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated.  On  the  same 
principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when 
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frozen ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  wa- 
ter, has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  sep- 
arate particles  of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  com- 
posed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may 
be  moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple 
minerals,  which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabin- 
ets, are  often  flexible  and  soft  in  their  native  beds:  this  is 
the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and  chalcedony, 
and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, in  North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  fresh- 
water shells ;  but  if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  be- 
comes 80  hard  that  it  can  only  be  broken  by  a  smart  blow 
of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake,  therefore,  was  drained,  such  a 
deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marlstone, 
like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations, 
and,  like  them,  containing  fresh-water  shells. 

Concretionary  Structure. — ^It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers  transport  to  the  sea 
may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mixture  call- 
ed pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand  charged 
with  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens, 
and  becomes  a  solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the 
Romans  in  constructing  the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the 
sea.  Consolidation  in  such  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  preTi- 
ously  suspended  in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles 
seem  often  to  exert  a  mutual  attraction  on  each  other,  and 
congregate  together  in  particular  spots,  forming  lumps,  nod- 
ules, and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous  deposits 
there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged  in 
layers  parallel  to  the  general  Fi   48. 

stratification;  an  arrangement 
which  took  place  after  the 
shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown 
down  in  successive  laminae;  for 
these  laminae  are  often  trace- 
able through  the  concretions, 
remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsoli- 
dated rock.  (See  Fig.  48.)  Such  nodules  of  limestone  have 
often  a  shell  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  centre. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  concretionary 
structure  are  those  described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as 
♦  Dr.  MacCnUoch,  Syrt.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  123. 


Calcareous  nodules  in  Lias. 
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abounding  in  the  magoesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  En^ 
land.  The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  coa- 
centric  and  radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
laminaB  of  original  deposition  pass  uninteiTuptedly  through 
them.  In  some  clifts  this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irreg- 
ular pile  of  cannon-balls.  Some  of  the  globular  masses  have 
their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their  exterior 
pj   ^^  passes   through  to  the  stratum 

^*    '  above  or  below.     Thus  the  larger 

spheroid  in  the  annexed  section 
(Fig.  49)  passes  from  the  stratum 
b  upward  into  a.  In  this  instance 
we  must  suppose  the  deposition 

Spheroidal  concretions  in  magnesian  Qf  ^  scHeS  of  minor  layers,  first 

forming  the  stratum  ft,  and  after- 
wards the  incumbent  stratum  a;  then  a  movement  of  the 
particles  took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia separated  from  the  more  impure  and  mixed  matter  form- 
ing the  still  unconsolidated  parts  of  the  stratum.  Crystal- 
ization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have  gone  on  forming 
concentric  coats  around  the  original  nucleus  without  intei^ 
fering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged 
by  chemical  forces,  it  is  sometimes  difHcult  or  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  certain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original 
Pig.  50.  deposition  or  to  the  subsequent 

aggregation  of  similar  particles, 
if  Thus  suppose  three  strata  of  grit, 
A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 
with  calcareous  matter,  and  that 
B  is  the  most  calcareous.  If  con- 
solidation takes  place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 
spread  upward  into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass,  d  e  f, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united 
with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
division,  d  e,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  df  would  generally 
be  considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly 
a  true  plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  Heat. — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  incumbent  ocean ;  for  the  water, 
which  becomes  mingled  with  the  sand  and  mud,  resists  press- 
ure with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column  of  fluid  above. 
The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  remains  which  are 


A 
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filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  as  they  sink,  other- 
wise they  would  be  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flat- 
tened. Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain 
in  a  yielding  state,  and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  bo 
gradually  squeezed  down  by  the  weight  of  other  materials 
successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  a§  soft  clay  or  loose 
sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By  such 
downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  to- 
gether permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  direc- 
tions by  those  mechanical  movements  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed, by  which  strata  have  been  bent,  broken,  and  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rocks  of  more  yielding  materi- 
als must  often  have  been  foiled  against  others  previously 
consolidated,  and  may  thus  by  compression  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  compre- 
hend how  fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks 
may  be  solidified  by  mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  "black 
lead "  of  commerce  having  become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brocke- 
don  contrived  a  method  by  which  the  dust  of  the  purer  por- 
tions of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might  be  recom- 
posed  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed 
f»om  air, and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel 
die,  with  air-tight  fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows, 
each  of  a  power  of  1000  tons;  after  which  operation  the 
powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that  it  can  be  cut  for  pen- 
cils, and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture  as  native 
graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is 
probably  the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedi- 
mentary strata.  To  this  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when 
treating  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  joint- 
ed structure. 

Mineralizatioii  of  Organic  Remains. — The  changes  which 
fossil  organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first 
imbedded  in  rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation 
of  strata.  Fossil  shells  in  some  modern  deposits  have  been 
scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of  centuries,  having  simply 
lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.  But  in  other  cases  the 
shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  of  its  ex- 
terior, or,  secondly,  a  cast  of  its  intenor  form,  or,  thirdly,  a 
cast  of  the  shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been 
removed.    These  different  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily. 
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be  understood  if  ve  examine  the  mud  recently  ttirovn  ont 
fi-om  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there  are  shells.  Il'  the  mad 
be  ar^iilaceons,  it  acijuires  consistency  on  drying,  and  on 
breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  iind  that  each  shell  has 
left  impressions  of  its  external  form.  If  we  then  remove 
the  shell  itself,  we  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  shell.  This  form  is  often 
very  different  from  that  of  the  outer  shell.  Thns  a  cast 
snch  as  a,  Fig.  fil,  commonly  called  a  fossil  screw,  would 
never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be 
the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  b,  tig.  SI.     Nor 


should  we  have  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and 
the  cast  b.  Fig.  52,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  fossil.  The 
reader  will  observe,  in  the  last-mentioned  figure  {f>,  Fig.  62), 
that  an  empty  space  shaded  dark,  which  the  shellitself  once 
occupied,  now  intervenes  between  tlic  enveloping  stone  and 
the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls.  In  such  caees 
the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  particles  re- 
moved by  water  pereolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  out,  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  strite,  as  seen 
in  a,  Fig.  52,  would  be  seen  embossed.  Now  if  tlie  space 
alluded  to  between  the  nucleus  and  the  impression,  instead 
of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up  with  calcai-eous  spai-, 
flint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  from  the 
mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells 
have  been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus 
happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  pro- 
cure in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  original.  This  cast  may  Ije  compared  to 
a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the  superficial  form. 
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iind  not  the  internal  organization ;  but  there  is  another  de- 
scription of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  cer- 
tain anatomical  models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward 
forms  and  features,  but  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
internal  organs  ai^  also  shown,  l^as  we  find  corals,  origi- 
nally calcareous,  in  which  not  only  the  general  shape,  but 
also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  organization  is  re- 
tained in  flint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrification  is  still  more  remarkably  ex- 
hibited in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  pereeive  not  only 
the  rings  of  annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and 
medullary  rays.  Many  of  the  minute  cells  and  fibres  of 
plants,  and  even  those  spii-al  vessels  which  in  the  living  veg- 
etable can  only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  are  pre- 
served. Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree, 
seventy-two  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth,  near  New- 
castle, m  sandstone  strata  associated  with  coal.  By  cutting 
a  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  and  magnify- 
ing it  about  fifty-five  times,  the  texture,  ng.K. 
as  seen  in  Fig,  53,  is  exhibited.  A  text- 
ure equally  minute  and  complicated  has 
been  observed  in  tlie  wood  of  large  I 
trunks  of  fossil  trees  found  in  the  Craig- 
leith  quarry  near  Edinburgh,  where  the 
stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
siliceous,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  car-  ] 
bonate  of  lime,  with  oxide  of  iron,  alu-  Seciicm  or  a  trea  rmm  the 
mina,  and  cavlion.  The  parallel  rows  (wuhimi,  auowins  teit- 
of  vessels  here  seen  are  the  rings  of  an-  ""  of  wood. 
nual  growth,  but  in  one  part  they  are  imperfectly  preserved, 
Ihe  wood  having  probably  decayed  before  the  mineralizing 
matter  had  penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in 
such  cases,  we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  genei"- 
ally  permeated  by  water  charged  with  minute  portions  of 
calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other  earths  in  solution.  In  what 
manner  they  become  so  impregnated  will  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered. If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be 
dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  consisting  usually  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily 
be  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be  washed  away  by  rain, 
so  that  all  vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear. 
Jlut  if  the  same  snbstances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  de- 
compose more  gradually ;  and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more 
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slowly ;  as  in  the  familiar  example  of  wooden  piles  or  otber^ 
buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each  particle  is  set  free  by 
putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state,  a  particle  equally  mi- 
nute of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineral,  is  at  hand 
ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  inorganic  mat- 
ter to  take  the  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the  or- 
ganic molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  cer- 
tain vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  sol- 
id walls  of  the  same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmnta-' 
tion.  Yet  when  the  whole  is  lapidified,  it  may  not  form  one 
homogeneous  mass  of  stone  or  metal.  Some  of  the  original 
ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  elements  may  remain  min- 
gled in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  substance  itself  may 
be  differently  colored  at  different  times,  or  so  crystallized  as 
to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the  orig- 
inal body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  princi- 

Eles,  we  have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will 
e  thrown  down  precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  de- 
composition is  in  progress  ?  The  following  curious  experi- 
ments may  serve  to  illustrate  this  point :  Professor  Goppert 
of  Breslau,  with  a  view  of  imitating  the  natural  process  of 
petrifaction,  steeped  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous,  others  calcareous, 
othei*s  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that  in  the  pe- 
riod of  a  few  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  days,  the  oi-ganio 
bodies  thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent. 
Thus,  for  example,  thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  from  the 
Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris)^  were  immersed  in  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  they  had  been 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for  several  days  they  were 
dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the  vegetable  matter 
was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of  iron, 
which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  ex- 
actly that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this 
family  of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 
The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is 
in  a  "  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  pre- 
vious state  of  chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite 
with  other  matter,  and  form  a  new  chemical  compound. 
Probably  the  particles  or  atoms  just  set  free  are  of  extreme 
minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and  are  more 
ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
organic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing, 
there  will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 
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An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flow- 
ing off  from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  River  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This 
water  was  found  to  be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
holding  lime  in  solution.*  Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is 
thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a  state  of 
solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  or- 
ganic bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily 
become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  immersed  by- 
Professor  Goppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  of  all  springs  are  more  or 
less  charged  with  earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredients  de- 
rived from  the  rocks  and  mineral  veins  through  which  they 
percolate.  Silex  is  especially  abundant  in  hot  springs,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  is  almost  always  present  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  The  materials  for  the  petrifaction  of  organic  re- 
mains are,  therefore,  usually  at  hand  in  a  state  of  chemical 
solution  wherever  organic  remains  are  imbedded  in  new 
strata. 

♦  riddington,  Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  226. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION    OP    STRATA    ABOVE    THE    SEA. — HORIZONTAL    AND 

INCLINED   STRATIFICATION. 

Why  the  Position  of  Marine  Strata,  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea,  sboold  be 
referred  to  the  rising  np  of  the  Land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  Sea. — 
Strata  of  Deep-sea  and  Shallow-water  Origin  alternate. — Also  Marine  and 
Fresh-water  Beds  and  old  Land  Surfaces. — Vertical,  inclined,  and  foidetk 
Strata.— Anticlinal  and  Synclinal  Curves.— Theories  to  explain  Lateral 
Movements. — Creeps  in  Coal-mines. — ^Dip  and  Strike. — Structure  of  the 
Jura. — Various  Forms  of  Outcrop. — Synclinal  Strata  forming  Ridges. — 
Connection  of  Fracture  and  Flexure  of  Rocks.- Inverted  Strata.— Faults 
described.— Superficial  Signs  of  the  same  obliterated  by  Denudation.— 
Great  Faults  the  Result  of  repeated  Movements. — AiTangement  and  Di- 
rection of  parallel  Folds  of  Strata.— Unconformability.— Overlapping 
Strata. 

Land  has  been  raised,  not  the  Sea  lowered. — It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils 
extend  over  wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mount- 
ain chains  rising  to  great  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(p.  29).  Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry  land  was 
once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we 
must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  cov- 
ered by  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea, 
and  have  thus  become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists, 
finding  themselves  reduced  to  this  alternative,  embraced  the 
former  opinion,  assuming  that  the  ocean  was  originally  uni- 
versal, and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its  actual  level,  so 
that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  dry.  It 
seemed  to  them  fjir  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had 
gone  down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upward  into  its 
present  position.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any 
satisfactory  hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so 
enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being 
necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  once  stood  at  what- 
ever height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  geology  advanced,  that 
certain  spaces  on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then 
land,  then  estuary,  then  sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more 
habitable  land,  having  remained  in  each  of  these  states  for 
considerable  periods.     In  order  to  account  for  such  phenom- 
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ena  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself^  we 
are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  retunis  of  the 
ocean;  and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  eases 
where  the  marine  strata  composing  the  dry  land  are  hori- 
zontal, leaving  unexplained  those  more  common  instances 
where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  their  edges, 
and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  thsy  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  re- 
courae  to  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  repeat- 
edly moved  upward  or  downward,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several 
distinct  grounds  for  preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it 
will  account  equally  for  the  position  of  those  elevated  mass- 
es of  marine  origin  in  which  the  stratification  remains  hori- 
zontal, and  for  those  in  which  the  strata  are  disturbed, 
broken,  inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent  with 
human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some 
places  and  be  depressed  in  others.  Such  changes  have  act- 
ually occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress, 
having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent  convul- 
sions, while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly  as 
to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scien- 
tific observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experi- 
ence of  a  rising  or  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region, 
and  the  ocean  can  not  be  raised  or  depressed  in  one  place 
without  its  level  being  changed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand the  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts 
connected  with  the  position  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or 
inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata 
of  marine  oriscin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizon- 
tal  position.  Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
south  of.  Sicily,  filled  with  shells  for  the  most  part  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might  be  men- 
tioned, composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity, 
which  contain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar 
from  any  now  known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for 
example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  some  of  the  oldest 
fossil^erous  deposits,  called  Silurian  and  Cambrian  by  geol- 
ogists, occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently 
formed  part. of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry 
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on  the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of 
equal  antiquity  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake- 
district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a 
stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Mountain  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  ele- 
vated yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3600  feet 
in  thickness,  and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  al- 
ways at  their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high 
enough  to  cover  them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  afterwards 
uplifted  to  their  present  height.  This  idea,  however  starts 
ling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before 
stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain 
regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  been 
obtained  that  the  laud  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced 
for  centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.* 

It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  oth- 
ers, that  very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  have  been  undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval, 
by  which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia,  covered  with  recent 
marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space 
of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last 
four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist,  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of 
continental  elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible 
movements,  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evi- 
dence has  been  daily  strengthened  of  continued  changes  of 
level  effected  by  violent  convulsions  in  countries  where  earth- 
quakes are  frequent.  There  the  rocks  are  rent  from  time  to 
time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet  at  once, 
and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  how  entirely  the 
original  position  of  strata  may  be  modified  in  the  course  of 
centuries. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  inferred  that,  in  those  seas  where  cir- 
cular coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow 
and  continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which 
the  masses  of  coral  are  based;  while  there  are  other  areas  of 
the  South  Sea  where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral 
has  been  upheaved  far  above  the  sea-level. 

Alternations  of  Marine  and  Fresh-water  Strata. — ^It  has  been 
shown  in  the  third  chapter  that  there  is  such  a  difference  be- 

*  5ee  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  1867,  p.  314. 
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tween  land,  fresh-water,  and  marine  fossils  as  to  enable  the 
geologist  to  determine  whether  particular  groups  of  strata 
were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  or  in  estuaries,  riv- 
ers, or  lakes.  If  surprise  ivas  at  first  created  by  the  discov- 
ery of  marine  corals  and  shells  at  the  height  of  several  miles 
above  the  sea-level,  the  imagination  was  afterwards  not  less 
Btartled  by  observing  that  in  tho  successive  strata  com- 
posing the  earth's  crust,  especially  if  their  total  thickness 
amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  they  comprised  in  some  parts 
formations  of  shallow-sea  as  well  as  of  deep-sea  origin ;  also 
beds  of  brackish  or  even  of  purely  fi-esh-wator  formatiou,as 
well  as  vegetable  matter  or  coal  accumulated  on  ancient  land. 
Itt  these  cases  we  as  frequently  iind  fresh-water  beds  below 
a  marine  set  or  shallow-water  under  those  of  deep-sea  oii- 
fr'm  as  the  reverse.  Thus,  if  we  bore  an  artesian  well  below 
London,  we  pass  through  a  marine  clay,  and  there  reach,  at 
the  depth  of  several  hundi-ed  feet,  a  shallow-water  and  flu- 
viatile  sand,  beneath  which  comes  the  white  chalk  originally 
formed  in  a  deep  sea.  Or  if  we  bore  vertically  through  tho 
chalk  of  tho  North  Downs,  we  come,  after  traversing  marine 
chalky  strata,  upon  a  fresh-water  formation  many  hundreds 
of  feet  thick,  called  the  Wealden,  such  as  is  seen  in  Kent  and 
Surrey,  which  is  known  in  its  turn  to  rest  on  piii-eiy  marine 
beds.  In  like  manner,  in  varions  parts  of  Great  Britain  wo 
sink  vertical  shafts  through  marine  deposits  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  come  upon  coal  which  was  formed  by  the  growth 
of  plants  on  an  ancient  laud-sui'face  sometimes  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent. 

Vertical,  Inclined,  and  Curved  Strata. — It  has  been  stated 
that  marine  strata  of  different  ages  are  sometimes  found  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  sea,  yet  retaining  their  oi-ig- 
inal  liorizontatity  ;  but  this  state  of  things  is  quite  exception- 
al. As  a  general  rule,  strata  are  F[g.6L 
inclined  or  bent  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  their  original  po- 
sition has  ueen  altered. 

The  most  unequivocal  evidence 
of  such  a  change  is  affoivled  by 
their  standing  up  vertically,  show- 
ing their  edges,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  I'aru  phenomenon,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  countries. 
Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  tlie 
Grampians,  beds  of  pudding-stone  alternating  with  thin 
layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically  to  the  horizon. 
WhcQ  SauBSure  first  observed  ceitain  conglomerates  in  & 
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Bimilar  jiosition  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  remarked  that  tha 
pebbles,  being  for  the  most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  Btratificfttion  (see  Fig.  S4,  on 
i  the  preceding  page^.  Brom  this 
I  he  inferred  that  sucn  strata  must, 
£  at  first,  have  been  horizontal,  each 
S  oval  pebble  having  settled  at  the 
■|  bottom  of  the  water,  with  it»  flat- 
5  ter  side  parallel  to  the  horison,  for 
^  the  same  reason  that  an  egg  vill 
S  not  stand  on  either  end  if  nnsup- 
£  ported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of  the 
%  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate 
S  occasionally  afford  an  exception  to 
I  the  above  rule,  fur  the  same  reason 
^s  that  in  a  rivei-'s  bed,  or  on  a  shin- 
eS  gio  beach,  some  pebbles  rest  <m 
Sa  their  ends  or  edges;  these  having 
-i.|  been  shoved  ugainBt  or  between 
I  a  Other  stones  by  a  wave  or  ciiiTent, 
**!   so  as  to  assume  this  position. 

Asticlinal  and  Synclinal  Cnrvfls. 
— Vertical  strata,  when  they  can 
J^  be  traced  continuously  upward  or 
£■2  downward  for  some  depth,  are  al- 
|j.  most  invariably  seen  to  be  parts 
$S  of  great  curves,  which  may  have  a 
b' a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  sev- 
<^  eral  miles.  I  shall  first  describe 
.  two  curves  of  considerable  regu- 
^  larity,  which  occur  in  Forfarshire, 
g  extending  over  a  country  twenty 
^  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  foot  of 
s  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Ar- 
^     bi'oath, 

^  The  mass  of  strata  here  shown 

£  may  be  2000  feet  in  thickness,  con- 
=  sistingof  I'ed  and  white  sandstone, 
^  .ind  various  colored  shales,  the 
I  beds  being  distinguishable  into 
four  principal  groups,  namely,  No. 
],  red  marl  or  shale;  No.  2,  red 
sandstone,  used  for  buildiuir;  No.  3,  conglomerate;  nndNo.4, 
gray  paving-stone,  and  tde-stone,  with  green  and  reddish 
shale,  containing  peculiar  organic  I'eniains.     A  glance  at  the 
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section  will  show  that  each  of  the  formations  2, 3, 4  are  re- 
peated thrice  at  the  surface,  twice  with  a  southerly,  and  once 
with  a  northerly  inclination  or  dip^and  the  beds  in  No.  1, 
which  are  nearly  horizontal,  are  still  brought  up  twice  by  a 
slight  curvature  to  the  surface,  once  on  each  side  of  A.     fee- 
ginning  at  the  noith-west  extremity,  the  tile-stones  and  con- 
glomerates, No.  4  and  No.  3,  are  vertical,  and  they  generally 
Ibrm  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampi- 
ans.   The  superior  strata,  Nos.  2  and  1,  become  less  and  less 
inclined  on  descending  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore,  where 
the  strata,  having  a  concave  bend,  are  said  by  geologists  to 
lie  in  a  "trough"  or  "basin."     Through  the  centre  of  this 
valley  runs  an  imaginary  line  A,  called  technically  a  "  syn- 
clinal line,"  where  the  beds,  which  are  tilted  in  opposite  di- 
rections, may  be  supposed  to  meet.     It  is  most  important  for 
the  observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he  will  perceive  by  the 
diagram  that,  in  travelling  from  the  north  to  the  centre  of 
the  basin, he  is  always  passing  from  older  to  newer  beds; 
whereas,  after  crossing  the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in 
the  same  southerly  direction,  he  is  continually  leaving  the 
newer,  and  advancing  upon  older  strata.     All  the  deposits 
which  he  had  before  examined  begin  then  to  recur  in  re- 
versed order,  until  he  arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  the  Sid- 
law  hills,  where  the  strata  are  seen  to  form  an  arch,  or  sad- 
dky  having  an  anticlinal  line,  B,  in  the  centre.     On  passing 
this  line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  the  formations  4, 
3,  and  2,  are  again  repeated,  in  the  same  relative  order  of 
superposition,  but  with  a  southerly  dip.     At  Whiteness  (see 
diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclined  strata  are  covered 
by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.     These  are  com- 
posed of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any 
of  the  groups,  1, 2, 3, 4,  before  described,  and  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group,  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  con- 
volutions of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous 
within  an  equal  space,  has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James 
Hall.*  It  occure  near  St.  Abb's  Head,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  the  rocks  consist  principally  of  a  bluish 
slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  surface.  The  un- 
dulations of  the  beds  reach  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
cliffs  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen 
distinct  bendings  in  the  course  of  about  six  miles,  the  curva- 
tures being  alternately  concave  and  convex  upward. 

Folding  by  Lateral  Movement. — An  experiment  was  made 
by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illustrating  the  manner  in 

*  Edin.  Trans,,  vol.  vii.,  pi.  3; 
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Cnrrad  Btmta  of  riatc  near  St  Abb's  Head,  Berwlckeblre.    (Sir  J,  HalL) 


which  Bucli  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been  oi-iginally 
horizontal, may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
A  Bct  of  layeis  of  clay  were  placed  ander  a  weight,  and  their 
opposite  ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as 
to  cause  them  to  ippioich  more  neaily  together  On  the 
remo^'ll  of  the  weight,  the  laytis  of  clay  weie  found  to  be 
ciiivul  and  folded,  so  as  to  beii  a  minintuic  lestmblance  to 
the  strata  m  the  chiFs  We  must,  howc\ei,bear  m  mmd 
that  Hi  the  nituiil  section  or  bed  cliff  we  only  see  the  fold- 
injrs  imperfectly,  one  part  being  invi-sible  beneath  the  sea, 
in<l  the  othei,  oi  upper  portion,  bung  supposed  to  have 
liei  n  can  led  away  by  denudation,  oi  that  action  of  water 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  nett  chapter  The  dark 
lines  in  the  accompanjing  plan  (Fig   57)  icpiesent  what  la 


lUliinlly  (teen  of  the  stiati  in  the  line  if  (iift  alluded  to,  tho 
faiiitti  litK  H,that  portion  nhicli  is  concealed  boncith  the  sea- 
Uivni,  UM  hIho  that  whidi  is  supposed  to  have  once  existed 
niHiVi!  thii  {ircmiiit  sMrfaec. 


CURVED  STRATA.  ^7 

We  may  still  moi-e  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lat- 
eral thrust  might  produce  od  flexible  strata,  by  placing  sev- 
ei'al  pieces  of  diflerently  colored  cloths  iipoo  a  table,  and 
when  they  are  spread  out  horizontally,  cover  them  ■with  a 
bouk.     Then  apply  other  books  to  each  end,  and  force  them 


towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  {see  Fig.  S8) 
will  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata;  the  incumbent  uook 
being  slightly  lifted  up,  and  no  longer  touching  the  two  vol- 
umes on  which  it  rested  before,  because  it  ia  supported  by 
the  tops  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  formed  by  the  curved  cloths. 
In  like  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  squeezed  stra- 
ta, although  latei-aliy  condensed  and  moi-e  closely  packed, 
are  yet  eh>ngated  nud  made  to  rise  upward,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure. 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have 
really  been  due  to  similar  sidcway  movements  is  a  question 
which  w«  can  not  decide  by  reference  to  our  own  observa- 
tion. Our  inability  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  process  is, 
perhaps,  not  simply  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  sub- 
terranean regions  where  the  mechanical  force  is  exerted,  but 
to  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  movement.  The  changes 
may  sometimes  be  due  to  variation  in  the  temperature  of 
mountain  masses  of  rock  causing  them,  while  still  solid,  to 
expand  or  contract;  or  melting  them,  and  then  again  cool- 
ing them  and  allowing  them  to  crystallize.  If  sneh  be  the 
case,  we  have  scarcely  more  reason  to  expect  to  witness  the 
operation  of  the  process  within  the  limited  periods  of  our 
scientific  observation  than  to  see  the  swelling  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  wall  of  solid 
masonry  may  be  lifted  up,  rent  or  thrown  down.  In  both 
instances  the  force  may  be  irresistible,  but  though  adequate, 
it  need  not  be  visible  by  us,  provided  the  time  required  for 
its  development  be  very  great.  The  lateral  pressure  arising 
from  the  unequal  expansion  of  rocks  by  heat  may  cause  one 
mass  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  gi-adually  to  occupy 
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a  larger  space,  so  as  to  press  npon  another  rock,  which,  if  flex- 
ible, may  be  squeezed  into  a  bent  and  folded  form.  It  will 
also  appear,  m'hen  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de- 
scrihea,  that  some  of  them  hare,  when  melted  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth's  cmst,  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures^  and 
after  the  solidification  of  sneh  intruded  matter,  other  sets  of 
rents,  crossing  the  first,  have  been  formed  and  in  their  tarn 
filled  by  melted  rock.  Such  repeated  injections  imply  a 
stretching,  and  often  apheaval,  of  the  whole  mass. 

We  also  know,  especially  by  the  stady  of  regions  liable  to 
earthquakes,  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth  capable  of  producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground, 
sometimes  very  local,  out  often  extending  over  a  wide  area. 
The  continuance  of  such  a  downward  movement,  especially 
if  partial  and  confined  to  linear  ar^as,  may  produce  regular 
folds  in  the  stratx 

Creeps  in  Goal-mineflL — The  **  creeps,**  as  they  are  called  in 
coal-mines,  afibnl  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact. — 
First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  excavation  of  coal 
at  a  considerable  depth"  causes  \he  mass  of  overiying  strata 
to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  mine.  "**  In  Yorkshire,-'  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three 
distinct  subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the 
dearinsT  out  of  thne  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable 
vertical  craoks  were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sand- 
stone and  shale  which  thus  settled  down."*  The  exact 
amount  of  deprt^ssiou  in  these  cases  can  only  be  accurately 
measurcil  where  water  accumulates  on  the  surface,  or  a  rail- 
way travon^'^  a  i\^l-fiold. 

AVhen  a  IhhI  of  ci^al  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular 
mHsso;^  of  iH>al  an^  loft  at  inter\*als  as  props  to  support  the 
n>of,  and  pnUoi^t  the  cvilliers.  Thus  in  Fig.  59,  page  79,  rep- 
n^si^ntJng  a  section  at  Wallsend,  Newcastle,  the  galleries 
which  Kavo  boon  excavated  are  represented  by  the  white 
spoes  ti,  A,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts  of 
tho  original  ci>;U  soam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or 
Hhalo  tHMistituting  the  fliK>r  of  the  mine.  When  the  props 
have  Ihvu  nnluwl  in  size,  they  are  pressed  down  by  tho 
weight  of  overlying  ri>oks  (no  le'ss  than  680  feet  thick)  upon 
tho  «h«lo  Ih»K>w,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and  forced  up 
into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  nuijht  have  been  exf>ected  that,  instead  of  the  floor 
t^»*J«u  ui\  tho  coiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect, called 
^  "  tluHiMt;'  does,  ill  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is 
tiioiNv  Holid  than  tho  roof.     But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal- 

♦  l*nHwdiwK«  of  G«ol  Soc.,  vol  iii.,  p.  148. 
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mines,  that  the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale,  or  occasional* 
ly  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding  than  the  foundation,  which 
often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substra- 
ta are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened  and  reduced 
to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  wa- 
ter in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

Tlie  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a 
slight  curvature  at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  Fig. 
59 :  then  the  pavement,  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open 
with  a  longitudinal  crack,  as  at  b;  then  the  points  of  the 

Fig.  69. 


i — — =  '       'Shale     eijfhteen  yard;i  thick. 


Section  of  carboniferons  strata  at  Wallsend,  Newcastle,  showing  "  creeps." 

(J.  Bnddle,  Esq.) 

Horizontal  length  of  section  174  feet    The  npper  seam,  or  main  coal,  here  worked 

out,  was  G30  feet  below  the  surface. 


1.  Main  coal,  C  feet  6  inches. 


2.  Metal  coal,  3  feet 


fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof,  as  at  c;  and,  lastly,  the  up- 
raised, beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  por- 
tions of  the  ridge  are  reunited  and  flattened  at  the  top,  ex- 
hibiting the  flexure  seen  at  d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.  It  is 
also  found  that  below  the  creeps  a,  ^,  c,  <?,  an  inferior  stra- 
tum, called  the  "metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick, has  been 
fractured  at  the  points  e,/,  g^  A,  and  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove 
that  the  upward  movement,  caused  by  the  working  out  of 
the  "main  coal,"  has  been  propagated  through  a  thickness 
of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  intervene  between  the 
two  coal-seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also  been 
traced  downward  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal, 
but  it  grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  im- 
perceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  our  notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  beds  is  brought  about.    DaySj 
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months,  or  even  yeare,  will  sometimes  elapse  between  tbe 
firet  bending^  of  the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its  reaching 
the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the 
curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
fractured  ends  most  complete;  whereas  the  signs  of  dis^ 
placement  or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which 
have  required  months  or  years  for  their  entire  accomplish- 
ment. Hence  wo  may  conclude  that  similar  changes  may 
have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  earth's  crust  by 
partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where  the  ground 
has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ;  and 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
8imi)ly  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Engineers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  they  raise 
tlie  level  of  a  railway  by  heaping  stone  or  gravel  on  a  foun- 
dation of  marsh,  quicksand,  or  other  yielding  formation,  the 
now  mound  often  sinks  for  a  time  as  fast  as  they  attempt  to 
elevate  it;  when  they  have  persevered  so  as  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  they  frequently  find  that  «ome  of  the  adjoin- 
ing flexible  ground  has  risen  up  in  one  or  more  parallel 
arches  or  folds,  showing  that  the  vertical  pressure  of  the 
ninking  materials  has  given  rise  to  a  lateral  folding  move- 
ment. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  may  sometimes,  as  before  mentioned,  be 
made  to  expand  by  heat,  or  may  be  pressed  by  the  force  of 
Ht(?am  against  flexible  strata  loaded  with  a  great  weight  of 
incumbent  rocks.  In  this  case  the  yielding  mass,  squeezed, 
but  unable  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with 
in  a  vertical  direction,  may  be  gradually  relieved  by  lateral 
folding. 

Dip  and  Strike. — In  describing  the  manner  in  which  strata 
d(^part  from  their  original  horizontality,  some  technical  terms, 
Huch  as  "  dip  "  and  "  strike,"  "  anticlinal "  and  "  synclinal " 
line  or  axis,  are  used  by  geologists.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
exi)iain  some  of  these  to  the  student.  If  a  stratum  or  bed 
of  rock,  instead  of  being  quite  level,  be  inclined  to  one  side, 
^.    ,^  it  is  said  to  dip;  the  point  of 

h         N  the  compass  to  which  it  is  in- 

clined is  called  the  point  of 
clip^  and  the  degree  of  devia- 
tion from  a  level  or  honzontal 
line  is  called  the  amount  of 
dip^  or  the  angle  of  dip.  Th  us, 
In  thft  Annex(;d  diagram  (Fig.  60),  a  series  of  strata  are  in- 
dined,  and  tliey  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
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degrees.  The  strike,  or  line  o/  bearinff,  is  the  prolongation 
or  exteQsion  of  the  strata  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  dip;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  direction  of 
the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  neccssariiy  be  east  and  west. 
We  have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists, 
atreichen  signifying  to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction. 
Dip  and  strike  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  a  row  of  houses 
i-unuing  east  and  west,  toe  long  ridge  of  the  roof  represent- 
ing the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates,  which  dip  on  one  side 
to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  direc- 
tions, has  neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  impoitant  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavor- 
ing to  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  Icam  how 
the  beds  dip  in  every  part  of  the  district;  but  it  requires 
some  practice  to  avoid  being  occasionally  deceived,  both  as 
to  the  point  of  dip  and  the  amount  of  it. 

If  the  upper  surface  of  a  hard  stony  stratum  be  uncovered, 
whether  artificially  in  a  quarry,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot 
of  a  cliff,  it  is  easy  to  detennine  towards  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  slope  is  steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water 
would  flow  if  poured  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  dip.  But 
the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  perfectly 
horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  clifi",  if  the  observer 
see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  inward 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  asccitain  the 


Apparent  boiiionUlIt;  of  inclined  stniU. 


true  dip.  In  the  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  61),  we  may  sup- 
pose a  headland,  one  side  of  which  faces  to  the  north,  where 
the  beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to  a  person  in  the 
boat;  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the  west, the  true  dip 
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woiilil  Im  M(;n  by  the  peraon  on  shore  to  be  U  to  angle  of 
4(i".  If,  ihamfon;  our  observations  are  ccmfined  to  a  vertical 
iM'i'i:iiiit:(t  ftu^iiig  iti  oiio  direction,  we  must  endeavor  to  iiod  a 
[(■(lu(!  or  ]iorti«n  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting 
licyoiid  the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  tme  dip. 

If  not  provided  with  a  clinometer,  a  most  nse^l  instm- 
rnrrit,  when  it  la  of  consequence  to  determine  with  precision 
„,..  „..  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  the  ob- 

server may  meaanre  the  angle  with- 
in a  few  degrees  by  standing  ex- 
actly opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the 
true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  tike 
hands  immediately  beifore  the  eyes, 
and  placing  the  fingers  of  one  in 
a  perpendicular,  and  of  the  other 
in  a  horizontal  position,  as  in  Fig. 
62.  It  is  thns  easy  to  discover 
I  whether  the  lines  of  the  inclined 
beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°,  form- 
ed by  the  meeting  of  the  bands,  so 
KN  to  give  an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  divide  the 
»\iiu:i)  into  two  equal  or  unequal  portions.  You  have  only  to 
cliuiige  hands  to  get  the  line  of  dip  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
horizontal  hand. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  p^e  75,  in  describing  the  curved 
strata  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Ber- 
wickshire, that  a  series  of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are 
occasionally  repeated  several  times.  These  usually  form  part 
of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  prolonged 
ill  the  same  direction,  thronghout  a  considerable  extent  of 


Section  lllnatratlng  tbe  Btrncmre  of  tbe  Swin  Jura. 
oonutry.     Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofly 
chain  of  mountains  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many  pai^ 
allot  ridges,  with  intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  Fig. 
63,  the  ridges  being  forrned  by  curved  fossiliferoug  st,rfita. 
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of  which  the  natare  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in 
deep  transverse  gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  us 
suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel  valleys  to  run  north  and 
south,  we  should  then  say  that  the  strike  of  the  beds  is  north 
and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west.  Lines  drawn  along 
the  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  be  anticlinal  lines, 
and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn- 
clinal line. 

Outcrop  of  Strata. — It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these 
ridges,  A,  B,  are  unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of 
them,  C,  has  been  fractured  along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a 
portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denudation,  so  that  the  ridges 
of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  &,  c  come  out  to  the  day,  or, 
as  the  miners  say,  crop 
outy  on  the  sides  of  a  val- 
ley. The  ground-plan  of 
such  a  denuded  ridge  as 
C,  as  given  in  a  geological 
map,  may  be  expressed  by 
tho  diagram.  Fig.  64,  and 
the  cross  -  section  of  the 
same  by  Fig.  65.  The  line 
D  E,  Fig.  64,  is  the  anti- 


Fig.  64. 
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Qronnd-plan  of  Uie  denuded  ridge  C,  Fig.  63. 


clinal  line,  on  each  side  of  which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  expressed  by  the  arrows.  The  emergence  of  strata 
at  the  surface  is  called  by  miners  their  outcrop,  or  basset. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds 
form  a  boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose 
the  summit  of  the  dome  carried  off,  the  ground-plan  would 
exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  cir- 
cles, or  ellipses,  round  a  common  centre.  These  circles  are 
the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being  always  at  right  angles 
is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  constituting  what  is  teimed  a  qua-quaversal  dip — 
that  is,  taming  every  way. 

There  are  eqdless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by 
the  basset-edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  in- 
clination of  the  beds,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to 
have  been  denuded.  One  of  the  simplest  rules,  with  which  ev- 
ery geologist  should  be  acquainted,  relates  to  the  V-like  form 
of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary  valley.  First, 
if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-like  form  will  be  also  on  a 
level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest  heights. 

♦  Thniroann,  "Essai  sur  les  Soul^vemens  Jnrassiques  dn  Porrentniy.* 
Paris,  1832. 
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Sccontlly,  if  the  beds  be  incliDed  ftod  iotcrsected  by  a  val- 
ley liloping  iu  tho  Banic  diicctioD,  and  ihe  dip  of  the  beds  be 
_.    ..  k'sa   Bleep   than   the 

elope  of  the  -valley, 
then  the  Vs,  as  they 
are  often  termed  by 
miners,  will  point  up- 
ward (see  Fig.  66), 
those  formed  by  tho 
newer  beds  appear- 
ing in  a  superior  po- 
sition, and  extending 
highest  np  the  Taller, 
as  A  is  seen  above  B. 

Thii-dly,  if  the  dip 
of  the  beds  be  steep- 
er than  the  slope  of 
the  valley,  then  the 
Va  will  point  down- 
ward (see  Fig.  67), 
and  those  formed  of 
the  older  beds  will 
now  appear  upper- 
most, nn  B  appears 
aboie  A. 

Fouillily,  in  every 
case  where  the  strata 
dip  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  the  slope 
of  tho  valley,  what- 
ever bo  the  angle  of 
inclination,  the  newer 
beds  will  appear  the 


hi<Th( 


tho 


lii'St  and  second  cases. 
jgf  This  is  shown  by  the 
drawing  (Fig.  68), 
which  eKhibits  sti'ata 
rising  at  an  angle  of 
20°,  and  crossed  by  a 
valley,  which  declines 
in  an  opposite  direc- 

^^^^^^ tion  at  20°. 

""""'   "  These    iTiles  may 

iiftcii  III!  of  gri-at  jiractical  utility ;    for  the  different  de- 
Ifrmn  of  dip  Declining  in  the  two  cases  ]-epi-esented  in 
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Fio«.  66  and  67  may  occasionally  be  encountered  in  follow- 
infy  the .  same  line  of  flexure  at  points  a  few  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  A  miner  unacquainted  with  the  rule,  who 
had  first  explored  the  valley  Fig.  66,  may  have  sunk  a  vert- 
ical shaft  below  the  coal-seam  A,  until  he  reached  the  inferior 
bed,B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley,  Fig.  67,  and  dis- 
covering there  also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal-seams,  might  be- 
gin his  workings  in  the  uppei-most  in  the  expectation  of  com- 
ing down  to  the  other  bed,  A,  which  would  be  observed 
cropping  out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the 
section  will  demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  hopes.* 

Synclinal  Strata  forming  Eidges.— Although  in  many  cases 
an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  synclinal  axis  a  valley, 
as  in  A  B,  Fig.  63,  p.  82,  yet  this  can  by  no  means  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule,  as  the  beds  very  often  slope  inward 

Fig.  C9. 
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Qrite  and  shales.        Mountain  limestone.  Grits  and  shales. 

Section  of  carboniferons  rocks  of  Lancashire.    (E.  HalLt) 

from  either  side  of  a  mountain,  as  at  a,  b.  Fig.  69,  while  in 
llie  intervening  valley,  c,  they  slope  upward,  forming  an  arch. 
It  would  be  natural  to  expect  the  fmctui^  of  solid  rocks 
to  take  place  chiefly  where  the  bending  of  the  strata  has 
been  sharpest,  and  such  rending  may  produce  ravines  giving 
access  to  running  water  and  exposing  the  surface  to  atmos- 
pheric wasta  The  entire  absence,  however,  of  such  cracks 
at  points  where  the  strain  must  have  been  greatest,  as  at  cr, 
Fig.  63,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  not  always  easy  of  ex- 
planation. We  must  imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone, 
chert,  and  other  rocks  which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant 
when  bent  into  their  present  position.  They  may  have  owed 
their  flexibility  in  part  to  the  fluid  matter  which  they  con- 
tained in. their  minute  pores,  as  before  described  (p.  62),  and 
in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they  were  yet 
submerged. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  for  three  models  which 
I  have  copied  in  the  above  diagrams ;  but  the  beginner  may  find  it  by  no 
means  easy  to  understand  such  copies,  although,  if  he  were  to  examine  and 
handle  the  originals,  turning  them  about  in  diiferent  ways,  he  would  at  once 
comprehend  their  meaning,  as  well  as  the  import  of  others  far  more  compli- 
cated, which  the  same  engineer  has  constructed  to  illustrate ybi/^^^. 

t  Edward  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  824.     1868. 
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At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  oarvA- 
tures  of  the  strata  are  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs,  where  the  rocks 
consist  of  marl,  grit,  and  chert.  At  certain  points,  as  2|t  <r, 
Fig.  70,  some  of  the  beudings  of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp 


Fig.  7a 


Fig.  71. 


Sirau  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  uear  SL  Jean  de  Lax. 

that  specimens  might  be  broken  off  well  fitted  to  serve  th 
ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert  ooald 
not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  sbape, 
it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there,  at  the  points  of  great- 
est flexure,  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  soli^  and 
not  wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  dis- 
placement The  numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty, 
but  filled  with  chalcedony  and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent 
and  undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there 

thin  beds  of  solid  gypsum  inter- 
stratified.  Sometimes  these  solid 
layers  have  been  broken  into  de- 
tached fragments,  still  preserving 
their  sharp  edges  (j7,^.  Fig.  71), 
while  the  continuity  of  the  more 
pliable  and  ductile  marls,  m,  iti, 
has  not  been  interrupted. 

We  have  already  explained,  Rg. 
69,  that  stratified  rocks  have  usu- 
ally their  strata  bent  into  parallel  folds  forming  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes,  a  group  of  several  of  these  folds  hav- 
ing often  been  subjected  to  a  common  movement,  and  having 
acquired  a  uniform  strike  or  direction.  In  some  disturbed 
regions  these  folds  have  been  doubled  back  upon  themselvea 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  an  experienced 
geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age  of  the  beds 
by  superposition.  Thus,  if  we 
meet  with  the  strata  seen  in  the 
section,  Fig.  72,  we  should  nat- 
urally suppose  that  there  were 
twelve  distinct  beds,  or  sets  of 
beds,  No.  1  being  the  newest,  and  Xo.  12  the  oldest  of  the 
series.     But  this  section  may  perhaps  exhibit  merely  six 
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FRACTURES  OF  THE  STRATA  ABD  FAULTS. 

heAs,  which   have  been  Fig.  m 

Ibliled  m  the  mannei'  seen 
in  Fig.  73,  so  that  each 
of  them  is  twice  repeat- 
ed, the  position  of  one  ^ 
half  being  reversed,  and 
part  of  No.  1,  oriffinally 
the  uppermost,  having 
now  become  the  lowest 
of  the  series. 

These  phenoraeDa  are 
obHervablo  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  ceitain  regions  in 
Switzerland,  in  precipices  often  more  than  2000  feet  in  j>er- 
pendicnlar  height,  and  there  are  flexures  not  inferior  in  di- 
mensions in  the  Pyrenees.  The  upper  part  of  the  curves 
seen  in  this  diagram.  Fig.  73,  and  expressed  in  fainter  lines, 
liaa  been  removed  by  what  is  called  denudation,  to  be  after- 
wards explained. 

Tractmes  of  the  Strata  and  Faults. — Numerons  rente  may 
often  be  seen  in  rocica  which  appear  to  have  been  simply 
broken,  the  fractured  parts  still  remaining  in  contact ;  but 
we  often  find  a  fissure,  several  inches  or  yards  wide,  inter- 
vening between  the  disunited  portions.  These  fissures  are 
nsually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  Irag- 
ments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture  of  the 
contiguons  rocks. 

The  face  of  each  wall  of  the  fissure  is  often  beautifully 
polished,  as  if  glazed,  striated,  or  scored  with  pai-altel  fur- 
rows and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  contin- 
ned  rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These 
polished  surfaces  are  called  by  miners  "  slickensides."  It  is 
supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  strioe  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor 
earthquakes  in  Chili,  in  1840,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building 
were  rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate 
for  several  minutes  dnring  each  shock,  after  which  they  re- 
mained uninjured,  and  without  any  opening,  although  the 
line  of  each  crack  was  stitl  visible.  When  all  movement 
had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  fioor  of  the  house,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brick-dust,  evident- 
ly produced  by  trituration. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock  on  one  side 
of  a  fissure  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with 
which  it  was  once  in  contact  ou  the  other  side.  "  This  m«de 
of  dispiaoement  is  called  a  fault,  shift,  slip,  or  throw."  "  The 
miner,"  says  Playfair,describingafauit,"is  oft«n  perplexed, 
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in  bis  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derangement  in  the  Btrar 
ta,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which 
had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B, 
Fig.  74,  sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.), 
he  finds  tl)e  beds  of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one 
side  of  the  plane  having  changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a 
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Faults.    A  B  perpendicular,  G  D  oblique  to  the  horizon. 

particular  direction  along  the  face  of  the  othere.  In  this 
motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved  their  parallelism,  as 
in  Fig.  74,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  faults  A  B, 
C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  ^,  c,  d  (Fig.  75), 

Fig.  T5. 


E  F,  fault  or  fissure  filled  with  rubbish,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  parallel. 

though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  pos- 
sessing the  same  thickness  and  the  same  internal  charac- 
ters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,f  deposits  of  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occut 
pying  an  area  of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragr 
ments,  and  the  broken  remnants  have  been  placed  in  very 
discordant  positions,  often  at  levels  differing  several  hun^ 
dred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when 
perpendicular,  are  commonly  several  yards  apart,  and  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata.     In  following  the 

*  Playfair,  Illust.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §  42. 
t  Greol.  Trans.,  second  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  4C2. 
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couree  of  the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in 
different  places  very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount 
of  shift  being  in  one  place  300,  and  in  another  700  feet, 
which  arises  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  disjointed  strata  have  in  certain  districts  been 
subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which  they  have  not  suf- 
fered elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of 
which  have  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrink- 
ing of  argillaceous  and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having 
taken  place  from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes,  however, 
even  these  small  slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earth- 
quakes; for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to 
the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period  when  much 
of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface  of 
continents  was  deposited. 

I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his 
guard,  in  a  region  of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  re- 
peated alternations  of  rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata, 
once  continuous,  have  been  bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the 
same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake 
has  often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (Fig.  76)  represent  the 
fiui*face  of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  a,  6,  c  frequently 
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Apparent  alternations  of  strata  cnnsed  by  vertical  faults. 

crop  out,  an  observer  who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A  might 
at  first  imagine  that  at  every  step  he  was  approaching  new 
strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has  been 
caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose 
the  original  mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniform- 
ly inclined  strata,  and  that  the  different  masses  under  E  F, 
F  G,  and  G  D  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant 
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the  spaces  marked  in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to 
occupy  those  marked  by  the  continaoos  lines,  then  let  de- 
nudation take  place  along  the  line  A  H,  so  that  the  protrud- 
ing masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept  away — 
a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  re- 
peated, might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefi- 
nite depth,  but  first,  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G,  he  is  stopped 
suddenly  in  his  workings,  for  he  conies  partly  upon  the  shale 
b^  and  partly  on  the  sandstone  c ;  the  same  result  awaits 
him  at  the  fault  F,  and  on  reaching  £  he  is  again  stopped 
by  a  wall  composed  of  the  rock  <h 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of 
the  same  strata  are  found  on  the  different  sides  ot  the  fis- 
sure, in  some  faults,  is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  England  is  that  called  the  "ninety-fathom 
dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  (540 
leet)  lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern 
side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which 
is  now  in  the  state  of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which 
is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other  places  more  than 
twenty  yards  wide.*  The  walls  of  the  fissure  are  scored  by 
grooves,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if  the  broken 
ends  of  the  rock  had  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault.!  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the 
fracture  has  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  or  more. 

Great  Faults  the  Result  of  repeated  Movements. — It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  faults  generally  consist  of 
single  linear  rents;  there  are  usually  a  number  of  faults 
springing  off  from  the  main  one,  and  sometimes  a  long  strip 
of  country  seems  broken  up  into  fragments  by  sets  of  paral- 
lel and  connecting  transverse  faults.  Oftentimes  a  great 
line  of  fault  has  been  repeated,  or  the  movements  have  been 
continued  through  successive  periods,  so  that,  newer  deposits 
having  covered  the  old  line  of  displacement,  the  strata  both 
newer  and  older  have  given  way  along  the  old  line  of  frac- 
ture. Some  geologists  have  considered  it  necessary  to  im- 
agine that  the  upward  or  downward  movement  m  these 
cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  se- 
ries of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements.  They  appear  to 
have  derived  this  idea  from  a  notion  that  the  groovea  walls 

*  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Ontlines,  etc.,  p.  376. 
t  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner^s  Cyclop.,  p.  41. 
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have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction,  which  is  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon. .  Not  only  are  some  sets  of 
strisB  not  parallel  to  others,  but  the  clay  and  rubbish  be- 
tween the  walls,  when  squeezed  or  rubbed,  have  been  streak- 
ed in  different  directions,  the  grooves  which  the  harder  min- 
erals have  impressed  on  the  softer  being  frequently  curved 
and  irregular. 

The  usual  absence  of  protruding  masses  of  rock  forming 
precipices  or  ridges  along  the  lines  of  great  faults  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to  in  explaining  Fig.  76,  p.  89,  and  the 
same  i*emarkable  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  every  coal-field 
which  has  been  extensively  workea.  It  is  in  such  districts 
that  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  been  shifted 
is  determinable  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  coal-field 
of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  Fig.  77),  a  fault 
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Faults  and  denuded  coal-strata,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.    (Mammntt.) 


occurs,  on  one  side  of  which  the  coal-beds  a,  ^,  c,  d  must  once 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above  the  corresponding 
beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted  strata  do  not  stand 
up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z,  is  uni- 
formly undulating,  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.* 

The  student  may  refer  to  Mr.  Hull's  measurement  of  faults, 
observed  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field,  where  the  vertical  dis- 
placement has  amounted  to  thousands  of  feet,  and  yet  where 
all  the  supei-ficial  inequalities  which  must  have  resulted  from 
such  movements  have  been  obliterated  by  subsequent  denu- 
dation. In  the  same  memoir  proofs  are  afforded  of  there 
having  been  two  periods  of  vertical  movement  in  the  same 
fault — one,  for  example,  before,  and  another  after,  the  Trias- 
sic  epoch. f 

The  shifting  of  the  beds  by  faults  is  often  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  same  foldings  which  constitute  the  anti- 

*  Sec  Mammatt's  Greological  Facts,  etc.,  p.  90  and  plate. 
t  Hull,  Quart.  GeoL  Journ.,Yol  xxiv.,  p.  318.     18C8. 
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clinal  and  synclinal  axes  before  alluded  to,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  subterranean  causes  of  both  forms  of  disturb- 
ance are  to  a  great  extent  the  same.  A  fault  in  Virginia, 
believed  to  imply  a  displacement  of  several  thousand'  feet, 
has  been  traced  for  more  than  eighty  miles  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  foldings  of  the  Appalachian  chain.*  An  hy- 
pothesis ^vhich  attributes  such  a  cliange  of  position  to  a  suc- 
cession of  movements,  is  far  prcfemble  to  any  theory  which 
assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accomplished  by  a  single 
upcast  or  downthrow  of  several  thousand  feet.  For  we 
know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and 
small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  be- 
low their  former  level,  some  slowly  and  insensibly,  others 
suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards  at  a  time;  where- 
as there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the  last 
3000  years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved 
or  depressed,  at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred,  much  less  several  thousand  feet. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand  how  in  the  subterra- 
nean regions  one  mass  of  solid  rock  should  have  been  folded 
up  by  a  continued  series  of  movements,  while  another  mass 
in  contact,  or  only  separated  by  a  line  of  fissure,  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  has  perhaps  subsided.  But  every  vol- 
cano, by  the  intermittent  action  of  the  steam,  gases,  and 
lava  evolved  during  an  eruption,  helps  ns  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  operations  take  place.  For 
eruptions  are  repeated  at  uncertam  intervals  throughout  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  a  geological  period,  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  contiguous  districts  remaining  quite  undis- 
turbed. And  in  most  of  the  instances  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted  the  emission  of  lava,  scoria,  and  steam  is 
accompanied  by  the  uplifting  of  the  solid  crust.  Thus  in 
Vesuvius,  Etnn,  the  Madeiras,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Azores  there  is  evidence  of  marine  deposits  of  recent  and 
tertiary  date  having  been  elevated  to  the  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  and  sometimes  more,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  volcanic  explosions.  There  is,  moreover,  a  general  ten- 
dency in  contemporaneous  volcanic  vents  to  affect  a  linear 
arrangement,  extending  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  Andes 
or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  distances  equalling  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  Where  volcanic  heat,  there- 
fore, operates  at  such  a  depth  as  not  to  obtain  vent  at  the 
surface,  in  the  form  of  an  eruption,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
conceived  to  give  rise  to  upheavals,  foldings,  and  faults  in 

*  II.  D.  Rogers,  Geol.  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  897. 
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certain  linear  tracts.  And  marine  denudation,  to  be  treated 
of  in  the  next  chapter,  will  help  us  to  understand  why  that 
which  should  be  the  protruding  portion  of  the  faulted  rocks 
is  missing  at  the  surface. 

Arrangement  and  Direction  of  Parallel  Folds  of  Strata. — ^Thc 
possible  causes  of  the  folding  of  strata  by  lateral  movements 
have  been  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter.  .  No 
European  chain  of  mountains  affords  so  i^markable  an  illus- 
tration of  the  persistency  of  such  flexures  for  a  great  dis- 
tance as  the  Appalachians  before  alluded  to,  and  none  has 
been  studied  and  described  by  many  good  observers  with 
more  accuracy.  The  chain  extends  from  north  to  south,^  op 
rather  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  for  nearly  1500  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  50  miles,  throughout  which  the  Palaeozoic  strata 
have  been  so  bent  as  to  form  a  series  of  parallel  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  ridges  and  troughs,  comprising  usually  three 
or  four  principal  and  many  smaller  plications,  some  of  them 
forming  broad  and  gentle  arches,  othei*s  narrower  and  steep- 
er ones,  while  some,  where  the  bending  has  been  greatest, 
have  the  position  of  their  beds  inverted,  as  before  shown  in 
Fig.  73,  p.  87. 

The  strike  of  the  parallel  ridges,  after  continuing  in  a 
straight  line  for  many  hundred  miles,  is  then  found  to  vaiy 
for  a  more  limited  distance  as  much  as  30°,  the  folds  wheel- 
ing round  together  in  the  new  direction  and  continuing  to 
be  parallel,  as  if  they  had  all  obeyed  the  same  movement. 
The  date  of  the  movements  by  which  the  great  flexures 
were  brought  about  must,  of  couree,  be  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  coal  or  the  newest 
of  the  bent  rocks,  but  the  disturbance  must  have  ceased 
before  the  Triassic  strata  were  deposited  on  the  denuded 
edges. of  the  folded  beds. 

The  manner  in  which  the  numerous  parallel  folds,  all  si- 
multaneously formed,  assume  a  new  direction  common  to  the 
whole  of  them,  and  sometimes  varying  at  an'  angle  of  30° 
from  the  normal  strike  of  the  chain,  shows  what  deviation 
from  an  otherwise  uniform  strike  of  the  beds  may  be  experi- 
enced when  the  geographical  area  through  which  they  arc 
traced  is  on  so  vast  a  scale. 

The  disturbances  in  the  case  here  adverted  to  occurred  be- 
tween the  Carboniferous  period  and  that  of  the  Trias,  and 
this  interval  is  so  vast  that  they  may  have  occupied  a  great 
lapse  of  time,  during  which  their  parallelism  was  always 
preserved.  But,  as  a  rule,  wherever  after  a  long  geological 
interval  the  recurrence  of  lateral  movements  gives  rise  to  a 
new  set  of  folds,  the  strike  of  these  last  is  different.     Thus, 
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for  example,  Mr.  IIdII  liae  pointed  out  that  three  principal 
lines  of  disturbance,  all  later  than  the  Carboniteroue  period, 
have  affected  the  stratified  rocks  of  Lancashire.  The  first 
of  these,  having  an  £.\.K  direction,  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniteroas  period.  The  next,  running  north  and 
south,  at  the  close  of  the  Permian,  and  the  third,  having  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  at  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period.* 

Uuoonfonnability  of  Stnts^ — Strata  are  said  to  be  uncon- 
formable when  one  series  is  bo  placed  over  another  that  the 
planes  of  the  superior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior 
(see  Fig.  78).  Id  this  case  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had 
elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  two  sets  of  strata, 
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and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older  series  bad  been  tilt- 
ed and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series  was  thrown 
down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.  If  these  superior  beds, 
of,  d.  Fig.  78,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ;  first,  before  the  dep- 
osition of  the  newer  beds,  d,  a,  and  a  second  time  when 
these  same  strata  were  upraised  out  of  the  sea,  and  thrown 
slightly  out  of  the  horiKontal  position. 

It  olten  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposi- 
tion of  two  sets  of  uuconfoiinable  strata,  the  inferior  rock 
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has  not  only  been  denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells. 
Tims,  for  example,  at  Auti-eppe  and  Gusitrny,  near  Mods, 
beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or  palieozoic)  limestone,  highly 
inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata 
•  Edward  Hull,  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  333, 
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of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
The  lowest,  and  therefore  the  oldest,  bed  of  the  horizontal 
series  is  usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are 
rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter. These  fragments  have  often  adhering  shells  attach- 
ed to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  perforating  moUusca. 
The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has  also  been 
bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities, 
as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as 
at  ft,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone, 
have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the 
stratum  a. 

Overlapping  Strata. — Strata  are  said  to  overlap  when  an 
upper  bed  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  a  lower  one.  This 
may  be  produced  in  various  ways ;  as,  for  example,  when  al- 
terations of  physical  geography  cause  the  arms  of  a  river  or 
channels  of  discharge  to  vary,  so  that  sediment  brought  down 
is  deposited  over  a  wider  area  than  before,  or  when  the  sea- 
bottom  has  been  raised  up  and  again  depressed  without  dis- 
turbing the  horizontal  position  of  the  strata.  In  this  case 
the  newer  strata  may  rest  for  the  most  part  conformably  on 
the  older,  but,  extending  farther,  pass  over  their  edges.  Ev- 
ery intermediate  state  between  unconformable  and  over-lap- 
ping beds  may  occur,  because  there  may  be  every  gradation 
oetween  a  slight  derangement  of  position,  and  a  considerable 
disturbance  and  denudation  of  the  older  formation  before 
the  newer  beds  come  on. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DENUDATION. 

Denudation  defined. — Its  Amount  more  than  equal  to  the  entire  Mass  of  strat- 
ified Deposits  in  the  Earth's  Crust. — Subaerial  Denudation. — Action  of 
the  Wind. — Action  of  Running  Water. — Alluvium  defined. — Dififerent 
Ages  of  Alluvium. — Denuding  Power  of  Rivers  affected  by  Rise  or  Fall  of 
Land. — Littoral  Denudation. — Inland  Sea-clifi's. — EscaqDments. — Subma- 
rine Denudation. — Dogger-bank. — Newfoundland  Bank. — Denuding  Pow- 
er of  the  06ean  during  Emergence  of  Land. 

Denudation,  wliich  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water 
in  motion,  whether  of  rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of 
the  sea,  and  the  consequent  laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock. 
This  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary 
deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent 
of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sed- 
iment and  pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been, 
somewhere  else,  a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  frag- 
ments, sand,  or  mud,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new  strata. 
All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of- 
volcanic  ashes,  and  the  outflow  of  lava,  and  the  growth  of 
certain  organic  formations,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste 
going  on  contemporaneously,  and  to  an  equal  amount,  else- 
where. The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more  than  sufticient  to 
balance  the  loss  at  some  other.  Here  a  lake  has  grown  shal- 
lower, there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened.  Here  the  depth 
of  the  sea  has  been  augmented  by  the  removal  of  a  sand- 
bank during  a  storm,  there  its  bottom  has  been  raised  and 
shallowed  by  the  accumulation  in  its  bed  of  the  same  sand 
transported  from  the  bank. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  w^e  know  that  somewhere, 
far  or  near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone 
in  the  building  may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the 
quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley  which  has  suffered  denudation. 
As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have  been  laid 
one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  excavation  both  of  the 
valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  com- 
parison still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rub- 
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bish  of  a  quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the 
workmen,  or  has  fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry 
and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie  scattered  at  random  over  the 
ground. 

But  we  occasionally  find  in  a  conglomerate  large  rounded 
pebbles  of  an  older  conglomerate,  which  had  previously  been 
derived  from  a  variety  of  different  rocks.  In  such  cases  we 
are  reminded  that,  the  same  materials  having  been  used  over 
and  over  again,  it  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that  the  entire  mass 
of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  affords  a  monument 
and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  tAken  place,  for  in 
ti'uth  the  quantity  of  matter  now  extant  in  the  form  of  strat- 
ified rock  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  material  removed 
by  water  and  redeposited  in  past  ages. 

Subaerif^  Denudation. — Denudation  may  be  divided  into 
subaerial,  or  the  action  of  wind,  rain,  and  rivers ;  and  subjna- 
rine,  or  that  effected  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  its  tides 
and  currents.  With  the  operation,  of  the  first  of  these  we 
are  best  acquainted,  and  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  our  first 
attention. 

Action  of  the  Wind, — In  desert  regions  where  no  rain  falls, 
or  where,  as  in^parts  of  the  Sahara,  the  soil  is  so  salt  as  to  be 
without  any  <;overing  of  vegetation,  clouds  of  dust  and  sand 
attest  the  poM'er  of  the  wind  to  cause  the  shifting  of  the  un- 
consolidated or  disintegrated  rock. 

In  examining  volcanic  countries  I  hisive  been  much  struck 
with  the  great  supei-ficial  changes  brought  about  by  this 
power,  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  highest  peak  of  Ma- 
deira is  about  6050  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  volcanic  cone  now  250  feet  high,  the  beds  of 
which  once  dipped  from  a  centre  in  all  directions  at  an  an- 
gle of  more  than  30°.  The  summit  is  formed  of  a  dike  of. 
basalt  with  much  olivine,  fifteen  feet  wide,  apparently  the 
remains  of  a  column  of  lava  which  once  rose  to  the  crater. 
Nearly  all  the  scoriaB  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  have 
been  swept  away,  those  portions  only  remaining  which  were 
hardened  by  the  contact  or  proximity  of  the  dike.  While  I 
was  myself  on  this  peak  on  January  25, 1854, 1  saw  the  wind, 
though  it  was  not  stormy  weather,  removing  sand  and  dust 
derived  from  the  decomposing  scoriae.  There  had  been  frost 
in  the  night,  and  some  ice  was  still  seen  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rock. 

On  the  highest  platform  of  the  Grand  Canary,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  6000  feet,  there  is  a  cylindrical  column  of  hard  lava, 
from  which  the  softer  matter  has  been  carried  away ;  and 
other  similar  remnants  of  the  dikes  of  cones  of  eruption  at- 
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test  the  denuding  power  of  the  wind  at  points  where  ran-' 
ning  water  could  never  have  exerted  any  influence.  The 
waste  effected  by  wind  aided  by  frost  and  snow,  may  not  be 
trifling,  even  in  a  single  winter,  and  when  multiplied  by  cen- 
turies may  become  indefinitely  &:reat. 

Action  of  Bunning  Water, — ^There  are  different  clasfles  of 
phenomena  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  vast 
spaces  lefl  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  al- 
lude, first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the. same 
strata  arc  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents. 
We  may  observe,  for  example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1^ 
2,  3, 4,  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  80) :  Na  1,  con- 


Fig.  so. 


a  Older  allaviam  or  drift  h  Modern  allaTinin. 
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glomerate.  No.  2,  clay,  Xo.  3,  grit,  and  Xo.  4,  limestone,  each 
repeated  in  a  seiies  of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.  When  we  examine  the  subordinate  parts  of  these 
four  formations,  we  find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
cori*esponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in 
composition  and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  strata  were  onginally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause 
has  swept  away  the  portions  which  once  connected  the 
whole  series.  A  torrent  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  produces 
similar  interruptions;  and  when  we  make  artificial  cuts  in 
lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corresponding 
beds  on  either  side.  But  in  natui-e,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by 
intervals  of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent. 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ^'  (vol.  L),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown  that  the  missing 
beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have 
been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  con- 
siderable areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
counties  of  England,  whore  a  series  of  primary  (or  palnoioic) 
strata,  not  less  than  1 1 ,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  strip- 
ped off.  All  these  materials  have  of  course  been  transport^ 
ed  to  new  regions,  and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of 
more  modern  formations.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by 
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observations  in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that  the  Palaeozoic  strata 
are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such 
rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part  con- 
solidated, are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which 
took  place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the 
earth^s  history.  For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area 
must  always  have  been  borrowed  from  another;  a  truth 
which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when  thus  stated,  must  be  re- 
peatedly impressed  on  the  student's  mind,  because  in  many 
geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  ex- 
ternal crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing  thicker 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of 
sedimentary  matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always 
produced  at  the  expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or 
unstratified.  By  duly  reflecting  on  the  fact  that  all  de- 
posits of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  transportation  from 
some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an 
equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  ex- 
terior of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one 
place,  whenever,  by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquir- 
ing thickness  in  another. 

It  is  well  known  that  generally  at  the  mouths  of  large  riv- 
ere,  deltas  are  forming  and  the  land  is  encroaching  upon  the 
sea;  these  deltas  are  monuments  of  recent  denudation  and 
deposition ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel  were  taken  from  them  and  restored  to  the  continents 
they  would  fill  up  a  large  part  of  the  gullies  and  valleys 
which  are  due  to  the  excavating  and  transporting  power  of 
torrents  and  rivers. 

Alluviiun. — Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable 
mould  and  the  subjacent  rock  there  usually  intervenes  in 
every  district  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to 
which  when  it  occurs  in  valleys  the  name  of  alluvium  has 
been  popularly  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  aUuviOj 
an  inundation,  or  aUuo,  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and 
sand  commonly  resemble  those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud 
and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands  by  a  flood. 

In  the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography 
which  may  take  place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot 
may  either  have  been  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or 
sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover, 
may  have  been  deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes, 
during  which  temporary  lakes  are  caused  by  landslips,  and 
partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of 
such  lakes.      For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
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}io[>o  that  wc  nhould  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alla- 
vial  phenomena  of  each  particular  country,  seeing  that  the 
cauHCH  of  their  origin  are  so  various.  Besides,  the  last  openh 
tioMH  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  confound  to- 
gcahor  all  pre-existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are  always  in 
d.'ini^er  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the 
vSTm'X  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  i*e8alt  of  a 
variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geo- 
logical epochs.  Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be 
gaiiHMl  iroin  the  exploration  of  a  country  like  Auvergoe, 
whifH)  tlie  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  eras  happens 
to  havci  been  preserved  and  kept  separate  by  sheeto  of  lava, 
whi(^)i  wore  poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when 
i\w.  d(!tiudation,  and  probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in 
nrogroHH.  That  ivgion  had  already  acquired  in  some  degree 
itH  present  configuration  before  any  volcanoes  were  in  ac- 
tivity, and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  superimposed 
upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  Ihe  pebbles 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of 
granite  and  other  aboriginal  rocks ;  and  afterwards,  when 
volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluvi- 
niiiH  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them 
from  intermixture  with  gravel  of  subsequent  date.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so 
that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the 
first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.  When, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted 
matter  was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel 
of  these  plams  differed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by 
containing  in  it  rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks, 
and  often  fossil  bones  belonging  to  species  of  land  animals 
different  from  those  which  had  previously  flourished  in  the 
same  country  and  been  buried  in  older  gravels. 

The  annexed  drawing  (Fig.  81)  will  explain  the  different 
heights  at  which  beds  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from 
the  other  in  composition  and  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the 
fiat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet  high,othera  on  the  slope  of 

Fig.  81. 
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the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the„chgjinel  of  the  ex- 
isting river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alppfi,  although  in 
some  eases  a  naiTow  strip  of  solid  lava  sharfekthe  bottom  of 
the  valley  with  the  liver. 

Tlie  proportion  of  extinct  species  of  quadrrtpeds  is  more 
numerous  in  the  fossil  remains  of  the  gravel  NaT  J  than  in 
that  indicated  as  No  2 ;  and  in  No.  3  they  agi*ee*raore  close- 
ly, sometimes  entirely,  with  those  of  the  existing  fauna. 
The  usual  absence  or  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of 
loose  gravel  and  sand  is  partly  owing  to  the  frictiori' which 
originaUy  ground  down  the  rocks  into  small  fragmep.t8^and 
partly  to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium,  which  allows  .%he 
free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  tlie 
deconaposition  and  removal  of  fossil  remains.  ^" ' 

The  loose  transported  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  large  patt 
of  the  land  now  existing  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regioi>s 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  must  be  regarded  as  being  iii  la 
somewhat  exceptional  state,  in  consequence  of  the  important 
part  which  ice  has  played  in  comparatively  modern  geologic- 
al times.  This  subject  will  be  more  specially  alluded  to 
when  we  describe,  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  the  deposits  called 
"  glacial." 

Denuding  Power  of  Rivers  affected  by  Bise  or  Fall  of  Land. — 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most 
rivers  are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  depos- 
its of  greater  depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been 
formed  by  the  present  streams.  From  this  fact  it  has  been 
inferred  that  rivera  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  be- 
come less  liable  to  be  flooded  than  formerly.  It  may  be  time 
that  in  the  history  of  almost  every  country  the  rivers  have 
been  both  larger  and  smaller  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.  For  the  rainfall  in  particular  regions  varies  ac- 
cording to  climate  and  physical  geography,  and  is  especially 
governed  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  or  its 
distance  from  it  and  other  conditions  equally  fluctuating  in 
the  course  of  time.  But  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  may 
sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the 
land,  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys  originated,  even 
where  no  marked  diminutiogi  in  the  quantity  of  rain  and  in 
the  size  of  the  rivers  has  occurred. 

We  know  that  many  large  areas  of  land  are  rising  and 
others  sinking,  and  unless  it  could  be  assumed  that  both  the 
upward  and  downward  movements  are  everywhere  uniform, 
many  of  the  existing  hydrographical  basins  ought  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  temporary  lakes  first  filled 
with  fluviatile  strata  and  then  partially  re-excavated. 
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Suppose,  foi:  cxAmple,  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  with- 
in it  a  large  l»^fographical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
to  subside  tfev.e^al  inches  or  feet  in  a  century,  as  the  west 
coast  of  Gce-cnland,  extending  600  miles  north  and  south,  has 
been  sinkmgTfor  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  lati- 
tudes 60f>nd  69°  N.*  It  will  rarely  hapi>en  that  the  rate  of 
subsideooQ^will  be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the 
amount  qiP  depression  in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed 
that,  pf  the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens, 
the  fall 'of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will 
be  d'rmitiished,  and  each  tributary  stream  will  have  less  pow- 
er ^Q'l^rry  its  sand  and  sediment  into  the  main  river,  and  the 
mJmiMver  less  power  to  convey  its  annual  burden  of  trans- 
ported matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  therefore,  will  pro- 
"(^^d  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and,  daring 
/■ficequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
_"3eposits.  If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved 
—to  its  former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity, 
of  every  river  will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of  them  will  be 
less  given  to  ovei-flow  its  alluvial  plain  ;  and  their  power  of 
carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out  and 
deepening  their  ch:innels,  will  be  sustained  till,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new  chan- 
nel or  valley  through  a  fluviatile  formation  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  once  the  river-plain 
at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  iring- 
ing  the  valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat, 
but  in  reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of 
the  river.  Everywhere  this  terrace  will  present  cliffs  of  grav- 
el and  sand,  facing  the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  move- 
ments has  actually  taken  place  in  the  main  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  oscillations  of  lev- 
el, I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 
country  ;f  and  the  fresh-water  shells  of  existing  species  and 
bones  of  land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved 
in  the  terraces  of  fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea  during  the  whole  process  of  filling  up  and  partial  re-ex- 
cavation. 

Littoral  Denudation. — Part  of  .the  action  of  the  waves  be- 
tween high  find  low  water  mark  must  be  included  in  suba^ 
rial  denudation,  more  especially  as  the  undermining  of  cliffs 
by  the  waves  is  facilitated  by  land-springs,  and  these  often 
lead  to  the  slidinor  down  of  ffreat  masses  of  land  into  the 
sea.     Along  our  coasts  we  find  numerous  submerged  lor- 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.,  p.  506  ;  10th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  196. 
t  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  i..  chap.  xxxiT. 
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ests,  only  visible  at  low  water,  having  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  erect  and  their  roots  attached  to  them  and  still 
spreading  through  the  ancient  soil  as  when  they  were  liv- 
ing. They  occur  in  too  many  places,  and  sometimes  at  too 
great  a  depth,  to  be  explained  by  a  mere  change  in  the  level 
of  the  tides,  although  as  the  coasts  waste  away  and  alter  in 
shape,  the  height  to  which  the  tides  rise  and  fall  is  always 
varying,  and  the  level  of  high  tide  at  any  given  point  may, 
in  the  course  of  many  ages,  differ  by  several  feet  or  even 
fathoms..  It  is  this  fluctuation  in  the  height  of  the  tides, 
and  the  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  sea-coast  by  the 
waves,  that  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  in  a  few 
centuries,  or  even  perhaps  in  a  few  thousand  yeare,  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  a  change  by  subterranean  move- 
ment in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land. 

We  often  behold,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, facts  which  appear  to  lead  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions. In  one  place  a  raised  beach  with  marine  littoral 
shells,  and  in  another  immediately  adjoining  a  submerged 
forest.  .  These  phenomena  indicate  oscillations  of  level,  and 
as  the  movements  are  very  gradual,  they  must  give  repeat- 
ed opportunities  to  the  breakers  to  denude  the  land  which 
is  thus  again  and  again  exposed  to  their  fury,  although  it  is 
evident  that  the  submergence  is  sometimes  effected  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  trees  which  border  the  coast  not 
to  be  carried  away. 

Inland  Sea-cliffs. — In  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks 
abound,  inland  cliffs  have  often  retained  faithfully  for  ages 
the  characters  which  they  acquired  when  they  constituted 
the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no  less 
than  three  or  even  four  ranges  of  cliffs  are  well  preserved, 
rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  distances  from  the 
actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasion- 
ally attaining  1000  feet  in  elevation.  A  consolidated  beach 
with  marine  shells  is  usually  found  at  the  base  of  each  cliff, 
and  a  line  of  littoral  caverns.  These  ranges  of  cliff  probably 
imply  pauses  in  the  process  of  upheaval  when  the  waves  and 
currents  had  time  to  undermine  and  clear  away  considerable 
masses  of  rock. 

But  the  beginner  should  be  warned  not  to  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  all  those  lands 
which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  pe- 
riods comparatively  modern;  for  notwithstanding  the  en- 
during nature  of  tne  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  some 
rocks,  especially  limestones,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea- 
beaches  and  inland  cliffs  everywhere.    On  the  contrary,  they 
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arc,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are  often  entir»> 
ly  wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  movements, 
as  the  adjoining  harder  rocks. 

Escarpmenta-rBesides  the  inland  cliffs  above  alluded  to 
which  mark  the  ancient  limits  of  the  sea,  there  are  other  ab- 
rupt terminations  of  rocks  of  various  kinds  which  resemble 
sea-cliffs,  but  which  have  in  reality  been  due  to  subaerial  de- 
nudation. These  have  been  called  "escarpments,'.'  a  term 
which  it  is  useful  to  confine  to  the  outcrop  of  particular 
formations  having  a  scarped  outline,  as  distinct  from  clifb 
due  to  marine  action. 

I  formerly  supposed  that  the  steep  line  of  cliff-like  slopes 
seen  along  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk,  when  we  follow  the  edge 
of  the  North  or  South  Downs,  was  due  to  marine  action;  but 
Professor  Ramsay  has  shown*  that  the  present  outline  of  the 
physical  geography  is  more  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  the  escarp- 
ments having  been  due  to  gradual  waste  since  the  rocks  were 
exposed  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers. 

Mr.  Whittaker  has  given  a  good  summary  of  the  grounds 
for  ascribing  these  apparent  sea-cliffs  to  waste  in  the  open 
air.  1.  There  is  an  absence  of  all  signs  of  ancient  sea-beach- 
es or  littoral  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  escarpment.  2. 
Great  inequality  is  observed  in  the  level  of  the  base  line. 
3.  The  escarpments  do  not  intersect,  like  sea-cliffs,  a  series 
of  distinct  rocks,  but  are  always  confined  to  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  same  formation.  4.  There  ai'e  sometimes  differ- 
ent contiguous  and  parallel  escarpments — those,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  greensand  and  chalk — which  are  so  near  each  oth- 
er, and  occasionally  so  similar  in  altitude,  that  we  can  not 
imagine  any  existing  archipelago  if  converted  into  dry  land 
to  present  a  like  outline. 

The  above  theory  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
opinion  that  the  limits  of  the  outcrop  of  the  chalk  and 
greensand  which  the  escarpments  now  follow,  were  original- 
ly determined  by  marine  denudation.  When  the  south-east 
of  England  last  emerged  from  beneath  the  level  of  the  Bea, 
it  was  acted  upon,  no  doubt,  by  the  tide,  waves,  and  cur- 
rents, and  the  chalk  would  form  from  the  first  a  mass  pro- 
jecting above  the  more  destructible  clay  called  gaalt. 
Still  the  present  escarpments  so  much  resembling  sea-clifb 
have  no  doubt,  for  reasons  above  stated,  derived  their  most 
characteristic  features  subsequently  to  emergence  from  sub- 
aerial  waste  by  rain  and  rivers. 

*  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of  Great  Britain,  p.  78.     1864, 
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Submarine  Denudation. — When  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  submarine  denudation,  we  become  sensible  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  from  our  habitual  inca- 
pacity of  observing  the  action  of  marine  currents  on  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  We  know  that  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  even 
during  storms,  diminishes  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  as  to  become 
very  insignificant  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  is 
quite  imperceptible  at  the  depth  of  about  sixteen  fathoms ; 
but  when  large  bodies  of  water  are  transferred  by  a  current 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  they  are  known  to 
maintain  at  great  depths  such  a  velocity  as  must  enable 
them  to  remove  the  finer,  and  sometimes  even  the  coarser, 
materials  of  the  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  As  the  Missis- 
sippi when  more  than  150  feet  deep  can  keep  open  its  chan- 
nel and  even  carry  down  gravel  and  sand  to  its  delta,  the 
surface  velocity  being  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour,  so  a  gigantic  current,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  equal  in 
volume  to  many  hundred  Mississippis,  and  having  in  parts 
a  surface  velocity  of  more  than  three  miles,  may  act  as  a 
propelling  and  abrading  power  at  still  gi'eater  -depths.  But 
the  efficacy  of  the  sea  as  a  denuding  agent,  geologically  con- 
sidered, is  not  dependent  on  the  power  of  currents  to  pre- 
serve at  great  depths  a  velocity  sufficient  to  remove  sand 
and  mud,  because,  even  where  the  deposition  or  removal  of 
sediment  is  not  in  progress,  the  depth  of  water  does  not  re- 
main constant  throughout  geological  time.  Every  page  of. 
the  geological  record  proves  to  us  that  the  relative  levels  of 
land  and  sea,  and  the  position  of  the  ocean  and  of  continents 
and  islands,  has  been  always  varying,  and  we  may  feel  sure 
that  some  portions  of  the  submarine  area  are  now  rising  and 
-others  sinking.  The  force  of  tidal  and  other  currents  and 
of  the  waves  during  storms  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  many  lands,  even  though  they  may  be  under- 
going continual  upheaval.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to 
imagine  that  the  waste  of  sea-cliffs  affords  the  measure  of 
the  amount  of  marine  denudation  of  which  it  probably  con- 
stitutes an  insignificant  portion. 

Dogger-bank. — That  great  shoal  called  the  Dogger-bank, 
about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  and 
occupying  an  area  about  as  large  as  Wales,  has  nowhere  a 
depth  of  more  than  ninety  feet,  and  in  its  shallower  parts  is 
less  than  forty  feet  under  water.  It  might  contribute  to- 
wards the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  our  seas  to  form  an 
artificial  island,  and  to  erect  a  light-house  on  this  bank ; 
but  no  engineer  would  be  rash  enough  to  attempt  it,  as  he 
would  feel  sure  that  the  ocean  in  the  first  heavy  gale  would 
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sweep  it  away  as  readily  as  it  does  every  temporary  shoal 
that  accumulates  from  time  to  time  around  a  sunk  vessel  on 
the  same  bank.* 

No  observed  geos^raphieal  changes  in  historical  times  en- 
title us  to  assume  that  where  upheaval  may  be  in  progress 
it  proceeds  at  a  rapid  rate.  Three  or  four  feet  rather  than 
as  many  yards  in  a  century  may  probably  be  as  much  as 
we  can  reckon  upon  in  our  speculations ;  and  if  such  be  the 
case,  the  continuance  of  the  upward  movement  might  easily 
be  counteracted  by  the  denuding  force  of  such  currents  aio- 
ed  by  such  waves  as,  during  a  gale,  are  known  to  prevail  in 
the  German  Ocean.  What  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  are 
stationary  at  present,  and  what  areas  may  be  rising  or  sink- 
ing, is  a  matter  of  which  we  are  very  ignorant,  as  the  tak- 
inor  of  accurate  soundins^s  is  but  of  recent  date. 

Newfoundland  Bank, — ^The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland 
may  be  compared  in  size  to  the  whole  of  England.  This 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  rapidly  deepening  ocean,  the  bank  itself  being 
from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms  (or  from  120  to  300  feet)  un- 
der water.  We  are  unable  to  determine  by  the  comparison 
of  different  charts  made  at  distant  periods,  whether  it  is  un- 
dergoing any  change  of  level,  but  if  it  be  gradually  rising 
we  can  not  anticipate  on  that  account  that  it  will  become 
land,  because  the  breakers  in  an  open  sea  would  exercise  a 
prodigious  force  even  on  solid  rock  brought  up  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  surface.  We  know,  for  example,  that  when 
a  new  volcanic  island  rose  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1831,  the 
waves  were  capable  in  a  few  years  of  reducing  it  to  a  sunken 
rock. 

In  the  same  way  currents  which  flow  over  the  Newfound- 
land bank  a  great  part  of  the  year  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
an  hour,  and  are  known  to  retain  a  considerable  velocity 
to  near  the  bottom,  may  carry  away  all  loose  sand  and  mud, 
and  make  the  emergence  of  the  shoal  impossible,  in  spite  of 
the  accessions  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  derived  occasion- 
ally from  melting  icebergs  which,  coming  from  the  northern 
glaciers,  are  frequently  stranded  on  various  parts  of  the 
hank.  They  must  often  leave  at  the  bottom  large  erratic 
blocks  which  the  marine  currents  may  be  incapable  of  mov- 
ing, but  the  same  rocky  fragments  may  be  made  to  sink  by 
the  undermininor  of  beds  consistinsc  of  finer  matter  on  which 
the  blocks  and  gravel  repose.  In  this  Avay  gmvel  and 
boulders  may  continue  to  overspread  a  submarine  bottom 
after  the  latter  has  been  lowered  for  hundreds  of  feet,  the 

•  Principles,  10th  ed.,voL  i.,  p.  56J). 
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surface  never  having  been  able  to  emerge  and  become  land. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  annual  removal  of  an 
average  thickness  of  half  an  inch  of  rock  might  counteract 
the  ordinary  upheaval  which  large  submarine  areas  are  un- 
dergoing; and  the  real  enigma  which  the  geologist  has  to 
solve  is  not  the  extensive  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  or 
of  our  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  but  the  fact  that  such  inco- 
herent materials  have  ever  succeeded  in  lifting  up  their 
heads  above  water  in  an  open  sea.  Why  were  they  not 
swept  away  during  storms  into  some  adjoining  abysses,  the 
highest  parts  of  each  shoal  being  always  planed  off  down  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  ?  The  hardness  and  toughness 
of  some  rocks  already  exposed  to  windward  and  acting  as 
breakwaters  may  perhaps  have  assisted;  nor  must  we  for- 
get the  protection  afforded  by  a  dense  and  unbroken  cover- 
ing of  barnacles,  limpets,  and  other  creatures  which  flourish 
•2iost  between  high  and  low  water  and  shelter  some  newly 
risen  coasts  from  the  waves. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

•  OINT  ACnON    OP   DENUDATION,  UPHEAVAL,  AND    SUBSIDENCE 
IN   REMODELLING  THE    EABTH's   CBUST. 

How  we  obtain  an  Insight  at  the  Surface,  of  the  Arrangement  of  Kocks  at 
great  Depths. — ^Why  the  Height  of  the  successive  Strata  in  a  given  Region 
is  £0  disproportionate  to  their  Thickness. — Computation  of  the  average 
annual  Amount  of  subaerial  Denudation. — Antagonism  of  Volcanic  Force 
to  the  Levelling  Power  of  running  Water. — How  far  the  Transfer  of  Sed- 
iment from  the  Land  to  a  neighboring  Sea-bottom  may  affect  Subterranean 
Movements. — Permanence  of  Continental  and  Oceanic  Areas. 

How  we  obtain  an  Insight  at  the  Surface  of  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Rocks  at  great  Depths.— The  reader  has  been  already- 
informed  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  we  often 
find  proofs  of  the  direct  superposition  of  marine  to  fresh- 
water strata,  and  also  evidence  of  the  alternation  of  deep-sea 
and  shallow-water  formations.  In  order  to  explain  how 
such  a  series  of  rocks  could  be  made  to  form  our  present 
continents  and  islands,  we  have  not  only  to  assume  that 
there  have  been  alternate  upward  and  downward  movements 
of  great  vertical  extent,  but  that  the  upheaval  in  the  areas 
which  we  at  present  inhabit  has,  in  later  geological  times, 
sufficiently  predominated  over  subsidence  to  cause  these  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  to  be  land  instead  of  sea.  The  sink- 
ing down  of  a  delta  beneath  the  sea-level  may  cause  strata 
of  fluviatile  or  even  terrestrial  origin,  such  as  peat  with  trees 
proper  to  marshes,  to  be  covered  by  deposits  of  deep-sea  ori- 
gin. There  is  also  no  end  to  the  thickness  of  mud  and  sand 
which  may  accumulate  in  shallow  water,  provided  that  fresh 
sediment  is  brought  down  from  the  wasting  land  at  a  fate 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  latter,  again,  may  sometimes  sink  so  fast  that  the  earthy 
matter,  being  intercepted  in  some  new  landward  depression, 
may  never  reach  its  former  resting-place,  where,  the  water 
becoming  clear  may  favor  the  growth  of  shells  and  corals, 
and  calcareous  rocks  of  organic  origin  may  thus  be  superim- 
posed on  mechanical  deposits. 

The  succession  of  strata  here  alluded  to  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  occurrence  of  gradual  downward  and  upward 
movements  of  the  land  and  bed  of  the  sea  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  horizontality  of  the  several  format  ions.     But 
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the  arrangement  of  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust  differs 
materially  from  that  which  would  result  from  a  mere  series 
of  vertical  movements.  Had  the  volcanic  forces  been  con- 
fined to  such  movements,  and  had  the  stratified  rocks  been 
first  formed  beneath  the  sea  and  then  raised  above  it,  with- 
out any  lateral  compression,  the  geologist  would  never  have 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  monuments  of  various  ages, 
some  of  extremely  remote  antiquity. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chapter  V.  of  dip  and  strike,  of  the 
folding  and  inversion  of  strata,  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
flexures,  and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  denudation  at  different  peri- 
ods, whether  subaerial  or  submarine,  must  be  understood  be- 
fore the  student  can  comprehend  what  may  at  first  seem  to 
him  an  anomaly,  but  which  it  is  his  business  particularly  to 
understand.  I  allude  to  the  small  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  attained  by  strata  often  many  miles  in  thickness, 
and  about  the  chronological  succession  of  which,  in  one  and 
the  same  region,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Had  stratified 
rocks  in  general  remained  horizontal,  the  waves  of  the  sea 
would  have  been  enabled  during  oscillations  of  level  to  plane 
off  entirely  the  uppermost  beds  as  they  rose  or  sank  during 
the  emergence  or  submergence  of  the  land.  But  the  occur- 
rence of  a  series  of  formations  of  widely  different  ages,  all 
remaining  horizontal  and  in  conformable  stratification,  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  for  this  reason  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
uppermost  strata  has  rarely  taken  place.  We  owe,  indeed, 
to  the  sideway  movements  of  lateral  compression  those  an- 
ticlinal and  synclinal  eiirves  of  the  beds  already  described 
(Fig.  55,  p.  74),  which,  together  with  denudation,  subaerial 
and  submarine,  enable  us  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust  many  miles  below  those  points  which  the  miner 
can  reach.  I  have  already  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  76,  how,  at 
St.  Abb's  Head,  a  series  of  strata  of  indefinite  thickness  may 
become  vertical,  and  then  denuded,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
beds  alone  shall  be  exposed  to  view,  the  altitude  of  the  up- 
heaved ridges  being  reduced  to  a  moderate  height  above 
tlie  sea-level ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  although  the  in- 
cumbent strata  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  in  that  place  near- 
ly horizontal,  yet  these  same  newer  beds  will  in  other  places 
be  found  so  folded  o-s  to  present  vertical  strata,  the  edges  of 
which  are  abruptly  cut  off,  as  in  2,  3,  4  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  diagram.  Fig.  55,  p.  74. 

Why  the  Height  of  the  successive  Strata  in  a  given  Be^ 
gion  is  80  diBproportionate  to  their  Thickness. — We  can  not 
too  distinctly  bear  in  mind  how  dependent  we  are  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  volcanic  and  aqueous  forces,  the  one  in 
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disturbing  the  original  position  of  rocks,  and  the  other  in  de- 
stroying large  portions  of  them,  for  onr  power  of  consalting 
the  difterent  pages  and  volumes  of  those  stony  records  of 
which  the  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  has  been  in  many  regions 
uplifted  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  sometimes 
twice  that  altitude,  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  some  single 
formations  are  of  themselves  two  or  three  miles  thick,  do  we 
so  often  find  several  impoitant  groups  resting  one  upon  the 
other,  yet  attaining  only  the  height  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea? 

The  American  geologists,  after  carefully  studying  the  Al- 
leghany or  Appalachian  mountains,  have  ascertained  that 
the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  of  that  chain  (from  the  Silurian 
to  the  Carboniferous  inclusive)  are  not  less  than  42,000  feet 
thick,  and  if  they  were  now  superimposed  on  each  other  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  thrown  down,  they  ought  to 
equal  in  height  the  Hmialayas  with  the  Alps  piled  upon 
them.  Yet  they  rarely  reach  an  altitude  of  5000  feet,  and 
their  loftiest  peaks  are  no  more  than  7000  feet  high.  The 
Carboniferous  strata  fonning  the  highest  member  of  the  se- 
ries, and  containing  beds  of  coal,  can  be  shown  to  be  of  shal- 
low-water origin,  or  even  sometimes  to  have  originated  in 
swamps  in  the  open  air.  But  what  is  more  surprising,  the 
lowest  part  of  this  great  Palaeozoic  series,  instead  of  having 
been  thrown  down  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss  more  than 
40,000  feet  deep,  consists  of  sediment  (the  Irotsdam  sand- 
stone), evidently  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea, 
on  which  ripple  -  marked  sands  were  occasionally  formed. 
This  vast  thickness  of  40,000  feet  is  not  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  maximum  density  attained  by  each  lormation 
in  distant  parts  of  the  chain,  but  by  measuring  the  succes- 
sive groups  as  they  are  exposed  in  a  very  limited  area,  and 
where  the  denuded  edges  of  the  vertical  strata  forming  the 
parallel  folds  alluded  to  at  p.  87  "crop  out"  at  the  surface. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  Palsaon- 
tologist  of  New  York,  to  the  fact  that  these  Palaeozoic  rocks 
of  the  Appalachian  chain,  which  are  of  such  enormous  den- 
sity, where  they  are  almost  entirely  of  mechanical  origin, 
thin  out  gradually  as  they  are  traced  to  the  westward, 
where  evidently  the  contemporaneous  seas  allowed  organic 
rocks  to  be  formed  by  corals,  echinoderms,  and  encrinites  in 
clearer  water,  and  where,  although  the  same  successive  pe- 
riods are  represented,  the  total  mass  of  strata  from  the  Siln- 
rian  to  the  Carboniferous,  instead  of  being  40,000  is  ohiy 
4000  feet  thick. 


VAST  THICKNESSES  OF  STRATA.  m 

A  like  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  every  mountainous 
country,  as,  for  example,  in  the  European  Alps ;  but  we  need 
not  go  farther  than  the  north  of  England  for  its  illustration. 
Thus  in  Lancashire  and  central  England  the  thickness  of  the 
Carboniferous  formation,  including  the  Millstone  Grit  and 
Yoredale  beds,  is  computed  to  be  more  than  1 8,000  feet ;  to 
this  we  may  add  the  Mountain  Limestone,  at  least  2000  feet 
in  thickness,  and  the  overlying  Permian  and  Tnassic  forma- 
tions, 3000  or  4000  feet  thick.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  the  loftiest  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  instead 
of  being  24,000  feet  high,  never  rise  above  3000  feet  ?  For 
here,  as  before  pointed  out  in  the  Alleghanies,  all  the  great 
thicknesses  are  sometimes  found  in  close  approximation  and 
in  a  region  only  a  few  miles  in  diameter.  It  is  true  that 
these  same  sets  of  strata  do  not  preserve  their  full  force 
when  followed  for  indeiinite  distances.  Thus  tlie  18,000  feet 
of  Carboniferous  grits  and  shales  in  Lancashire,  before  al- 
luded to,  gradually  thin  out,  as  Mr.  Hull  has  shown,  as  they 
extend  southward,  by  attenuation  or  original  deficiency  of 
sediment,  and  not  in  consequence,  of  subsequent  denudation, 
so  that  when  we  have  followed  them  for  about  100  miles 
into  Leicestershire,  they  have  dwindled  away  to  a  thickness 
of  only  3000  feet.  In  the  same  region  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  attains  so  unusual  a  thickness — namely,  more  than 
4000  feet — ^as  to  appear  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  deficiency  of  contemporaneous  sedimentary  rock.* 

It  is  admitted  that  when  two  formations  are  unconforma- 
ble their  fossil  remains  almost  always  difiTer  considerably. 
The  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  organic  forms  seems  con- 
nected with  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  the  same  interval  has 
allowed  extensive  disturbance  of  the  strata,  and  removal  of 
parts  of  them  by  denudation,  to  take  place.  The  more  we 
extend  our  investigations  the  more  numerous  do  the  proofs 
of  thiese  breaks  become,  and  they  extend  to  the  most  ancient 
rocks  yet  discovered.  The  oldest  examples  yet  brought  to 
light  in  the  British  Isles  are  on  the  bordere  of  Rosshire  and 
Sutherlandshire,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Sir  Roder- 
ick Murchison,  by  whom  their  chronological  relations  were 
admirably  worked  out,  and  proved  to  be  very  different  from 
those  which  previous  observers  had  imagined  them  to  be.  I 
had  an  opportunity  in  the  autumn  of  1869  of  verifying  the 
splendid  section  given  in  Fig.  82  by  climbing  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  banks  of  Loch  Assynt  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain called  Queenaig,  2673  feet  high. 

The  fonnations  1 ,  2,  3,  the  Laurentian,  Cambrian,  (ind  Si- 
*  Hull,  Qimrt.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  822.     18G8. 
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lurian,  to  be  explained  in  Chapters  XXV.  and  XXVL,  not 
only  occur  in  succession  in  this  one  mountain,  bat  their  an- 
conformable  junctions  are  distinctly  exposed  to  view. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest  set  of  rocks,  No.  1 ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  hornblendic  gneiss,  and  in  the  neighboring  Heb- 
rides form  whole  islands,  attaining  a  thickness  of  thoasands 
of  feet,  although  they  have  suffered  snch  contortions  and 
denudation  that  they  seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea-level.    In  discordant  stratification  upon 

Pig.  82. 
WNW  a'  Qneenaig  («C73  feet). 


2  2  2 

Unconfonnable  Palaeozoic  strata,  Sntherlandshire  (Marcbiami). 

1.  Laurentian  gneiss.    2.  Cambrian  conglomerate  and  sandatone.    8, 8'.  QaartKMe 

Lower  Silurian,  with  annelid  barrows. 

the  edges  of  this  gneiss  reposes  No.  2,  a  group  of  conglomr 
erate  and  purple  sandstone  referable  to  the  Cambrian  (or 
Longmynd)  formation,  which  can  elsewhere  be  shown  to  oe 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  organic  remains.  On  this  again 
rests  No.  3,  a  lower  member  of  the  important  group  called 
Silurian,  an  outlier  of  which,  «3',  caps  the  summit  of  Queenaig, 
attesting  the  removal  by  denudation  of  rocks  of  the  same 
age,  which  once  extended  from  the  great  mass  3  to  3'.  Al- 
though this  rock  now  consists  of  solid  quartz,  it  is  clear  that 
in  its  original  state  it  was  formed  of  fine  sand,  perforated  by 
numerous  lob-worras  or  annelids,  which  left  their  borrows 
in  the  shape  of  tubular  hollows  (see  Chapter  XXVL,  figure 
of  Arenicolltes),  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  which  I  saw  as 
I  ascended  the  mountain. 

In  Queenaig  we  only  behold  this  single  quartzose  mem* 
bcr  of  the  Silurian  series,  but  in  the  neighboring  country 
(see  Fig.  83)  it  is  seen  to  the  eastward  to  be  followed  by 


1  2        ~  a  :to~     36 

Diagrammatic  section  of  the  same  groups  near  Qneenaig  (Marchiaon). 

1.  Lanrentian  j*iioie».  2;  Cambrian  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  3.3'.  QpartaoM 
Lower  Silnrian,  with  annelid  bnrrows.  3a.  Possiliferons  Silnnan  UmettoiMk 
3b.  Qaartzose,  micaceous  and  gneissose  rocks  (altered  Silurian). 
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limestones,  3a,  add  schists,  35,  presenting  numerous  foldSj 
and  becoming  more  and  more  metamorphic  and  crystalline, 
until  at  length,  although  very  different  in  age  and  strike, 
they  much  resemble  in  appearance  the  group  No.  1.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  in  the  same  country  one  continuous  forma- 
tion, such  as  the  Silurian,  is,  as  in  this  case,  more  fossiliferous 
and  less  altered  by  volcanic  heat  in  its  older  than  in  its 
newer  strata,  and  still  more  rare  to  find  an  underlying  and 
vinconformable  group  like  the  Cambrian  retaining  its  orig- 
inal condition  of  a  conglomerate  and  sandstone  more  per- 
fectly than  the  overlying  formation.  Here  also  we  may  re- 
mark in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  Cambrian  rocks  that 
they  were  evidently  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  underly- 
ing Laurentian,  for  the  rounded  pebbles  occurring  in  them 
are  identical  in  composition  and  texture  with  that  ciystal- 
line  gneiss  which  constitutes  the  contorted  beds  of  the  in- 
ferior formation  No.  1.  When  the  reader  has  studied  the 
chapter  on  metamorphism,  and  has  become  aware  how  much 
modification  by  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  action  is  re- 
quired before  the  conversion  of  sedimentary  into  crystalline 
strata  can  be  brought  about,  he  will  appreciate  the  insight 
which  we  thus  gain  into  the  date  of  the  changes  which  had 
already  been  effected  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  long  before 
the  Cambrian  pebbles  of  quartz  and  gneiss  were  derived 
from  them.  The  Laurentian  is  estimated  by  Sir  William 
Logan  to  amount  in  Canada  to  30,000  feet  in  thickness.  As 
to  the  Cambrian,  it  is  supposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
that  the  fragment  left  in  Sutherlandshire  is  about  3500  feet 
thick,  and  in  Wales  and  the  borders  of  Shropshire  this  for- 
mation may  equal  10,000  feet,  while  the  Silurian  strata  No. 
3,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  measure  them  in  their  various 
foldings  to  the  eastward,  where  they  have  been  invaded  by 
intrusive  masses  of  granite,  are  supposed  many  times  to  sur- 
pass the  Cambrian  in  volume  and  density. 

But  although  we  are  dealing  here  with  stratified  rocks, 
each  of  which  would  be  several  miles  in  thickness,  if  they 
were  fully  represented,  the  whole  of  them  do  not  attain  the 
elevation  of  a  single  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Compatation  of  the  Average  annual  Amount  of  Subaerial 
Denudation. — The  geology  of  the  district  above  alluded  to 
may  assist  our  imagination  in  conceiving  the  extent  to 
which  groups  of  ancient  rocks,  each  of  which  may  in  their 
turn  have  formed  continents  and  oceanic  basins,  have  been 
disturbed,  folded,  and  denuded  even  in  the  course  of  a  few 
out  of  many  of  those  geological  periods  to  which  our  im- 
perfect records  relate,    It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  overestimate 
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the  effects  wnich  causes  in  cvery-day^  action  must  produce 
when  the  multiplying  power  of  time  is  taken  into  account.  • 

Attempts  were  made  by  Manfredi  in  1736,  and  afterwards 
by  Playfair  in  1802,  to  calculate  the  time  which  it  wonld 
require  to  enable  the  rivers  to  deliver  over  the  whole  of  the 
land  into  the  basin  of  the  ocean.  The  data  were  at  first 
too-  imi)erfect  and  vague  to  allow  them  even  to  approximate 
to  safe  conclusions.  But  in  our  own  time  similar  investiga- 
tions have  been  renewed  with  more  prospect  of  success,  the 
amount  brought  down  by  many  large  rivers  to  the  sea  hav- 
ing been  more  accurately  ascertained.  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor^ 
in  1 850,  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  detritus  now  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  sea-bottom  would,  at  the  end  of  10,000 
years,  cause  an  elevation  of  the  sea-level  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  three  inches.*  Subsequently  Mr.  CroU,  in  1867,  and 
again,  with  more  exactness,  in  1868,  deduced  from  the  latest 
measurement  of  the  sediment  transported  by  European  and 
American  rivers  the  rate  of  subaerial  denudation  to  which 
the  surface  of  large  continents  is  exposed,  taking  especially 
the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  affording  the 
best  available  measure  of  the  average  waste  of  the  land. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  his  able  memoirf  was  that  the 
whole  terrestrial  surface  is  denuded  at  the  rate  of  one  foot 
in  6000  years,  and  this  opinion  was  simultaneously  entbrced 
by  his  fellow-laboi'er,  Mr.  Geikie,  who,  being  jointly  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  published  a  luminous  essay  on 
the  subject  in  1868. 

The  student,  by  referring  to  my  "  Principles  of  Geology,''J 
may  see  that  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  during  their 
survey  of  the  Mississippi,  attempted  to  make  accurate  meas- 
urements of  tlie  proportion  of  sediment  carried  down  annual- 
ly to  the  sea  by  that  river,  including  not  only  the  mud  held 
in  suspension,  but  also  the  sand  and  gravel  forced  along  the 
bottom. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
area  which  is  drained,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  taken  from  it  and  borne  into  the  sea,  we  can  affirm 
how  much  on  an  average  has  been  removed  from  the  general 
surface  in  one  year,  and  there  seems  no  danger  of  our  over- 
rating the  mean  rate  of  waste  by  selecting  the  Mississippi  as 
our  example,  for  that  river  drains  a  country  equal  to  more 
than  half  the  continent  of  Europe,  extends  through  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  therefore  through  regions  enjoying 
a  great  variety  of  climate,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  de- 

♦  Tylor,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  series,  p.  268.     1850. 

t  Croll,  Pha.  Mag.,  1868,  p.  381.  t  Vol.  i.,  p.  442.     1867, 
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Bcend  from  mountains  of  great  height.  The  Mississippi  is 
also  more  likely  to  afford  us  a  fair  test  of  ordinary  denuda- 
tion, because,  unlike  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries, 
there  are  no  great  lakes  in  which  the  fluviatile  sediment  is 
thrown  down  and  arrested  in  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  stnking 
a  general  average*  we  have  to  remember  that  there  are  large 
deseits  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  rainfall,  and  tracts 
which  are  as  rainless  as  parts  of  Peru,  and  these  must  not  be 
neglected  as  counterbalancing  othera,  in  the  tropics,  where 
tlie  quantity  of  rain  is  in  excess.  If  then,  argues  Mr.  Geikie, 
we  assume  that  the  Mississippi  is  lowering  the  sui*face  of  the 
great  basin  which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  in  6000  yeai*s, 
10  feet  in  60,000  years,  100  feet  in  600,000  years,  and  1000 
feet  in  6,000,000  years,  it  would  not  requii-e  more  than  about 
4,500,000  years  to  wear  away  the  whole  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  if  its  mean  height  is  correctly  estimated  by 
Humboldt  at  748  feet.  And  if  the  mean  height  of  all  the 
land  now  above  the  sea  throughout  the  globe  is  1000  feet, 
as  some  geographers  believe,  it  would  only  require  six  mil- 
lion years  to  subject  a  mass  of  rock  equal  in  volume  to  the 
whole  of  tf^e  land  to  the  action  of  subaerial  denudation.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  annual  waste  is  partial,  and  not 
equally  derived  from  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  in- 
asmuch as  plains,  water-sheds,  and  level  ground  at  all  heights 
remain  comparatively  unaltered ;  but  this,  as  Mr.  Geikie  has 
well  pointed  out,  does  not  affect  our  estimate  of  the  sum  to- 
tal of  denudation.  The  amount  remains  the  same,  and  if  we 
allow  too  little  for  the  loss  from  the  surface  of  table-lands 
we  only  increase  the  proportion  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  vice  versa,'*' 

Antagonism  of  Volcanic  Force  to  the  Levelling  Power  of 
Banning  Water. — In  all  these  estimates  it  is  assumed  that 
the  entire  quantity  of  land  above  the  sea-level  remains  on 
an  average  undiminished  in  spite  of  annual  waste.  Were  it 
otherwise  the  subaerial  denudation  would  be  continually  less- 
ened by  the  diminution  of  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the 
land  exposed  to  waste.  Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no 
accurate  data  enabling  us  to  measure  the  action  of  that  force 
by  which  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  earth's  crust 
may  be  restored,  and  the  height  of  the  continents  and  depth 
of  the  seas  made  to  continue  unimpaired.  I  stated  in  1830 
in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"f  that  running  water  and  vol- 
canic action  are  two  antagonistic  forces ;  the  one  laboring 

*  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  169. 

t  Ist  ed.,  chap,  x.,  p.  167,  1830;  see  also  lOih  ed.,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xv.,  p. 
827.     1867. 
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continually  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  other  to  restore  and  maintain  the  ineqnalitiefl  of 
the  crust  on  which  the  very  existence  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents depends.  I  stated,  however,  that  when  we  endeavor 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  destroying  and 
renovating  forces,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  simply  by  upheaval  that  subterranean  movements  can 
counteract  the  levelling  force  of  running  water.  For  where- 
as the  transportation  of  sediment  from  the  land  to  the  ocean 
would  raise  the  general  sea-level,  the  subsidence  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  by  increasing  its  capacity,  would  check  this  rise  and 
prevent  the  submergence  of  the  land.  I  have,  indeed,  en- 
deavored to  show  that  unless  we  assume  that  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  subsidence  than  upheaval,  we  must  suppose 
tlie  diameter  of  the  planet  to  be  always  increasing,  by  that 
quantity  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  annually  poured  ont  in 
the  shape  of  lava  or  ashes,  whether  on  the  land  or  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
The  abstraction  of  this  matter  causes,  no  doubt,  subterranean 
vacuities  and  a  corresponding  giving  way  of  the  surface ;  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  average  density  of  pails  of  the  interior 
would  be  always  lessening  and  the  size  of  the  planet  increasK 

ing.* 

Our  inability  to  estimate  the  amount  or  direction  of  the 
movements  due  to  volcanic  power  by  no  means  renders  its 
efficacy  as  a  land-preserving  force  in  past  times  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  conjectura  The  student  will  see  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
that  we  have  proofs  of  Carboniferous  forests  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent  which  ^rew  on  the  lowlands  or  deltas  near 
the  sea,  and  which  subsided  and  gave  place  to  other  forests^ 
until  in  some  regions  fluviatile  and  shallow- water  strata  with 
occasional  seams  of  coal  were  piled  one  over  the  other,  till 
they  attained  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet.  Such  ac- 
cumulations, observed  in  Great  Britain  and  America  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Atlantic,  imply  the  long-continued  exist- 
ence of  land  vegetation,  and  of  rivers  draining  a  former  con- 
tinent placed  where  there  is  now  deep  sea. 

It  will  be  also  seen  in  Chapter  XX.V.  that  we  have  evi- 
dence of  a  rich  terrestrial  floi'a,  the  Devonian,  even  more  an- 
cient than  the  Carboniferous ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
later  Triassic,  Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and  successive  Tertiary 
periods  have  all  supplied  us  with  fossil  plants,  insects,  or 
terrestrial  mammalia;  showing  that,  in  spite  of  great  oscUlar 
tions  of  level  and  continued  changes  in  the  position  of  land 
and  sea,  the  volcanic  forces  have  maintained  a  due  propor- 

♦  Principles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  237 ;  also  1st  ed.,  p.  447.     1830. 
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tion  of  dry  land.  We  may  appeal  also  to  fresh- water  forma- 
tions, such  as  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden,  to  prove  that  in  the 
Oolitic  and  Neocomian  eras  there  were  rivers  draining  an- 
cient lands  in  Europe  in  times  when  we  know  that  other 
spaces,  now  above  water,  were  submerged. 

How  far  the  Transfer  of  Sediment  from  the  Land  to  a 
neighboring  Sea-bottom  may  affect  Subterranean  Movements. 
— ^Little  as  we  understand  at  pi'esent  the  laws  which  govern 
the  distribution  of  volcanic  heat  in  the  interior  and  crust  of 
the  globe,  by  which  mountain  chains,  high  table-lands,  and 
the  abysses  of  the  ocean  are  formed,  it  seems  clear  that  this 
heat  is  the  prime  mover  oin  which  all  the  grander  features  in 
the  external  configuration  of  the  planet  depend. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stripping  off  by  denuda- 
tion of  dense  masses  from  one  part  of  a  continent  and  the 
delivery  of  the  same  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  must  have  a 
decided  effect  in  causing  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
earth's  crust  below,  or,  in  other  words,  in  causing  the  subter- 
ranean isothermals  to  shift  their  position.  If  this  be  so,  one 
part  of  the  cinist  may  be  made  to  rise,  and  another  to  sink, 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rocks,  of  which  the 
temperature  is  altered. 

I  can  not,  at  present,  discuss  this  subject,  of  which  I  have 
treated  more  fully  elsewhere,*  but  may  state  here  that  I  be- 
lieve this  transfer  of  sediment  to  play  a  very  subordinate 
part  in  modifying  those  movements  on  which  Ihe  configura- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  depends.  In  order  that  strata  of 
shallow-water  origin  should  be  able  to  attain  a  thickness  of 
several  thousand  feet,  and  so  come  to  exert  a  considerable 
downward  pressure,  there  must  have  been  first  some  inde- 
pendent and  antecedent  causes  at  work  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  incipient  shallow  receptacle  in  which  the  sediment 
began  to  accumulate.  The  same  causes  there  continuing  to 
depress  the  sea-bottom,  room  would  be  made  for  fresh  ac- 
cessions of  sediment,  and  it  would  only  be  by  a  long  repe- 
tition of  the  depositing  process  that  the  new  matter  could 
acquire  weight  enough  to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  rocks 
far  below,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  their  volume. 

Permanence  of  Continental  and  Oceanic  Areas.  —  If  the 
thickness  of  more  than  40,000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  be- 
fore alluded  to  in  the  Appalachians  proves  a  preponderance 
of  downward  movements  in  PalflBozoic  times  in  a  district 
now  forming  the  eastern  border  of  North  America,  it  also 
proves,  as  before  hinted,  the  continued  existence  and  waste 
of  some  neighboring  continent,  probably  formed  of  Lauren- 

*.  Principles,  vol.  ii.,  p.  229.     1868. 
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liari  rockn,  and  bitiiatcd  where  the  Atlantic  now  prevails. 
Such  an  liyfKHhesis  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
tunu'hmouH  forced  upon  us  by  the  study  of  the  present  con- 
figuration of  our  continents,  and  the  relation  of  their  height 
to  th<;  d(*pt)i  of  tlie  r»ceanic  basins;  also  to  the  considerable 
<'U;vation  and  extent  sometimes  reached  by  drift  containing 
hholln  of  recent  species,  and  still  more  by  the  fact  of  sedn 
nKrntary  stnita,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  as  those  of  cen- 
tral Si(;ily,  or  such  as  flank  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  contain- 
\ii*r  foMMil  niollusca  sometimes  almost  wholly  identical  with 
MpirricH  Htill  living. 

I  have  Hiiiiarked  elsewhere*  that  upwaixl  and  downward 
iiiovc'riieiits  of  1000  feet  or  more  would  turn  much  land  into 
Hi'ii  and  Kca  into  land  in  the  continental  areas  and  their  bor- 
diTH,  wh(;r(;as  oscillations  of  equal  magnitude  would  have  no 
rorni.sponding  eflect  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  generally,  be- 
li<!vrfr|  as  it  is  to  have  a  mean  depth  of  15,000  feet,  and  which, 
wli^tlicr  this  estimate  be  correct  or  not,  is  certainly  of  great 
profundity.  Sul>a<';nal  denudation  would  not  of  itself  lessen 
iho,  liU'n  of  tin;  land,  but  would  tend  to  fill  up  with  sediment 
Hcas  of  moderate?  depth  adjoining  the  coast.  The  coarser 
matter  falls  to  the  bottom  near  the  shore  in  the  first  still 
water  whi(^h  it  reaches,  and  whenever  the  sea-bottom  on 
whi(;h  this  inatter  has  been  thrown  is  slightly  elevated,  it 
beeonufs  land,  and  an  uj)heaval  of  a  thousand  feet  causes  it 
to  attain  the;  mean  elevation  of  continents  in  general. 

Suppose,  th(M"efore,  we  had  ascertained  that  the  triturating 
]>ower  of  Hubaerial  <lenudation  might  in  a  given  time — in 
thre<',  (;r  six,  ov  a  greater  number  of  millions  of  years — pul- 
veriz(*  a  volume  of  rock  eepial  in  dimensions  to  all  the  pres- 
ent land,  we  might  y(^t  iiud,  could  we  revisit  the  earth  at  the 
eiKJ  ofHueh  a  |>eri()d,  that  the  continents  occupied  very  much 
the  HJirne  position  which  they  held  before;  we  should  find 
tlu^  rivers  (Muployed  in  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  very 
Hrinio  mud,  sand,  and  ])ebble8  with  which  they  had  been 
(rharge(|  in  our  own  time,  the  superficial  alluvial  matter  as 
well  as  a  great  thic^kness  of  sedimentary  strata  would  inclose 
hlu'lls,  all  or  a  great  ])art  of  which  we  should  recognize  as 
Hpecilically  id(»nti(^al  with  those  already  known  to  us  as  liv- 
ing. Mvery  geologist  is  aware  that  great  as  have  been  the 
geographi(Ml  changes  in  the  northern  hemisphere  since  the 
conimen(M>Ynent  of  the  (ilacial  Period,  there  having  been  sub- 
uiergitnee  and  re-emergence  of  land  to  the  extent  of  1000  feet 
verti(?ally,  nnd  in  the  temj)erate  latitudes  great  vicissitudes 
of  clinnite,  the  marine  mollusca  have  not  changed,  and  the 

*  I'lintiples,  vol.  i.,  p.  265.     1867. 
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same  drift  which  had  been  carried  down  to  the  sea  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  is  now.  undergoing  a  second  trans- 
portation in  the  same  direction. 

As  when  we  have  measured  a  fraction  of  time  in  an  hour- 
glass we  have  only  to  reverse  the  position  of  our  chronom- 
eter and  we  make  the  same  sand  measure  over  again  the. 
duration  of  a  second  equal  period,  so  when  the  volcanic  force 
Las  remoulded  the  form  of  a  continent  aiid  the  adjoining  sea- 
bottom,  the  same  materials  are  made  to.  do  duty  a  second 
time.     It  is  true  that  at  each  oscillation  of  level  the  solid 
rocks  composing  the  original  continent  suffer  some  fresh 
denudation,  and  do  not  remain  unimpaired  like  the  wooden 
and  glass  framework  of  the  hour-glass,  still  the  wear  and 
tear  suffered  by  the  larger  area  exposed  to  subaerial  denu-. 
dation  consists  either  of  loose  drill  or  of  sedimentary  strata, 
which  were  thrown  down  in  seas  near  the  land,  and  subse-. 
qnently  upraised,  the  same  continents  and  oceanic  basins  re- 
maining in  existence  all  the  while. 

From  all  that  we  know  of  the  extreme  slowness  of  the 
upward  and  downward  movements  which  bring  about  even 
8light  geographical  changes,  we  may  infer  that  it  would  re- 
qun*e  a  long  succession  of  geological  periods  to  cause  the 
submarine  and  supraraarine  areas  to  change  places,  even  if 
the  ascending  movements  in  the  one  region  and  the  descend- 
ing in  the  other  were  continuously  in  one  direction.  But 
we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  structure  of  the  Alps,  where 
there  are  so  many  shallow  and  deep  water  formations  of  va- 
nous  ages  crowded  into  a  limited  area,  to  convince  ourselves 
that  mountain  chains  are  the  result  of  great  oscillations  of 
level.  High  land  is  not  produced  simply  by  uniform  up- 
heaval, but  by  a  predominance  of  elevatory  over  subsiding 
movements.  Where  the  ocean  is  extremely  deep  it  is  be- 
cause the  sinking  of  the  bottom  has  been  in  excess,  in  spite 
of  interruptions  by  upheaval. 

Yet  persistent  as  may  be  the  leading  features  of  land  and 
sea  on  the  globe,  they  are  not  immutable.  Some  of  the 
finest  mud  is  doubtless  carried  to  indefinite  distances  from 
the  coast  by  marine  currents,  and  we  are  taught  by  deep-sea 
dredgings  that  in  clear  water  at  depths  equalling  the  height 
of  the  Alps  organic  beings  may  flourish,  and  their  spoils 
slowly  accumulate  on  the  bottom.  We  also  occasionally 
obtain  evidence  that  submarine  volcanoes  are  pouring  out 
ashes  and  streams  of  lava  in  mid-ocean  as  well  as  on  land 
(see  Principles,  vol.  iL,  p.  64),  and  that  wherever  mountains 
like  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  the  Canary  Islands  are  now  the  site 
of  eruptions,  there  are  signs  of  accompanying  upheaval,  by 
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which  beds  of  ashes  fbll  of  recent  marine  shells  have  been' 
aplifted  many  handled  feel.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  if  we  learn  from  geology  that  the  continents  and 
oceans  were  not  always  placed  where  they  now  are,  althongh 
the  im^ination  may  well  be  overpowered  when  it  endeav- 
ors to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  time  required  for  such 
revolutions. 

We  shall  have  gained  a  great  step  if  we  can  approximate 
to  the  number  of  milliwis  of  years  in  which  the  average 
aqueous  denudation  going  on  upon  the  land  would  convey 
seaward  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the  average  volume 
of  our  continents,  and  this  might  give  us  a  gauge  of  the 
minimum  of  volcanic  force  necessary  to  counteract  such,  lev- 
elling power  of  running  water;  but  to  discover  a  relation 
i)etwecn  these  great  agencies  and  the  rate  at  which  species 
of  organic  beings  vary^  is  at  pre-^^nt  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  computation^  though  |»erhaps  it  may  nox  prove 
eventually  to  trauscvuvl  tho  jnjwers  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  Vnt 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Aqueous,  pUitonic,  volcanic,  aud  metamorphic  Bocks  considered  chronologic- 
ally.—  Terms  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary;  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic, 
and  Cainozoic  explained. -r-On  the  different  Ages  of  the  aqueous  Bocks.-— 
Three  principal  Tests  of  relative  Age :  Superposition,  Mineral  Character, 
and  Fossils. — Change  of  Mineral  Character  and  Fossils  in  the  same  con- 
tinuous Formation. — ^Proofs  that  distinct  Species  of  Animals  and  Plants 
have  lived  at  successive  Periods. — Distinct  Provinces  of  indigenous  Spe- 
cies.— Great  Extent  of  single  Provinces. — Similar  Laws  prevailed  at  suc- 
cessive Geological  Periods. — ^Belative  Importance  of  mineral  and  palaeon  • 

.'.  tological  Characters. — Test  of  Age  by  included  Fragments. — ^Frequent 
Absence  of  Strata  of  intervening  Periods. — Tabular  Views  of  fossiliferous 
Strata. 

Chronology  of  Rocks. — In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated 
that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  the  volcan- 
ic, the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would  each  be  con- 
sidered not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters,  and 
mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to 
the  aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  strata 
ified,  that  some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  silice- 
ous, some  made  up  of  sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some  con- 
tain fresh-water,  others  marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the 
student  has  still  to  learn  which  ix)cks,  exhibiting  some  or  all 
of  these  characters,  have  originated  at  one  period  of  the 
earth's  historjr,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determme  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous 
formations  is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  most  convenient  and  natural  method  to  begin 
by  establishing  a  chronology  for  these  strata,  and  then  to 
refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions,  the  several 
groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Such 
a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its 
greater  clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view 
the  contemporaneous  revolutions  of  the  inorganic  and  organ- 
ic creations  of  former  times.  For  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the  different  species 
of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  inclose,  and  of  which 
one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  in  succession. 
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In  tlie  present  work,  therefore,  the  four  great  classes  of 
roclcH,  the  jujueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will 
form  four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chron- 
ological taole.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  of  mon- 
uments relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contem- 
poraneous, series  of  events.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subse- 
qu(nit  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  whi(^h  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  classes 
of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geo- 
lot(i(!ul  period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  con- 
tinually remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igne- 
ous (^auHCH,  from  times  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same 
nmnn<'r  as  aqueous  and  fossiliferous  strata  are  now  formed 
in  rcrtain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other  places  volcanic  rocks 
biuMik  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  connected  with  reservoirs 
of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
HO,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and  su- 
pt'rflcial  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously 
with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some 
sedimentary  strata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  as- 
Hume  a  crystalline  or  metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  tliat  during  all 
these  changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing 
in  thickness.  It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  ac- 
tion is  concerned,  the  gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by 
denudation,  must  at  each  period  have  been  equal  (see  above, 
p.  96) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
earth's  ci'ust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crystalline  rocks,  at  each 
successive  era,  may  merely  have  counterbalanced  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously  consolidated. 
As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of 
the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  vol- 
canic rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is 
as  difficult  as  at  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether 
the  foundations  or  superstructure  of  an  ancient  city  built  on 
wooden  piles  may  be  the  oldest.  We  have  seen  that,  to  an- 
swer this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared  to  say  whether 
the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most  rapidly 
above  or  below ;  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also 
in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  can  not  hazard  even  a  conjee^ 
ture  on  this  point,  until  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average, 
the  power  of  water  above,  or  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  effi- 

cious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 
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The  early  geologists  gave  to  all  the  crystalline  and  non- 
fossiliferous  rocks  the  name  of  Primitive  or  Primary,  under 
the  idea  that  they  were  formed  antenor  to  the  appearance 
of  life  upon  the  earth,  while  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous 
strata  were  termed  Secondary,  and  alluviums  or  other  super- 
ficial deposits.  Tertiary.  The  meaning  of  these  terms  has, 
however,  been  gradually  irtodified  with  advancing  knowl- 
edge, and  they  are  now  used  to  designate  three  great  chron- 
ological divisions  under  which  all  geological  formations  can 
be  classed,  each  of  them  being  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  distinctive  groups  of  organic  remains  rather  than  by  any 
mechanical  peculiarities  of  the  strata  themselves.  If,  there- 
fore, we  retain  the  tei-m  "  primary,"  it  must  not  be  held  to 
designate  a  set  of  crystalline  rocks  some  of  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  even  of  Tertiary  age,  but  must  be  applied  to 
all  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  formations.  Some  geolo- 
gists, to  avoid  misapprehension,  have  introduced  the  term 
Palaeozoic  for  primary,  from  iraXaioy^  "  ancient,"  and  ^wov,  "  an 
organic  being,"  still  retaining  the  terms  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary ;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  /ueeroc,  "  middle,"  etc. ;  and  Cai- 
nozoic,  for  teitiary,  from  kchvoq,  "  recent,"  etc. ;  but  the  terms 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  have  the  claim  of  priority 
m  their  favor,  and  are  of  cori-esponding  value. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metaniorphic  strata, 
and  some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of 
the  primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opimon  is  doubtless 
true,  and  will  be  discussed  in  future  chapters ;  but  I  may 
here  observe,  that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks 
in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by 
no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all  of  equal  length ; 
one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and  another 
may  dome  down  to  a  later  point  of  time,  and  we  may  liot 
be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primary  fos- 
siliferous beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  liypogene. 

For  reasons  already  stated^J  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous  formations  considered  in  chronolog- 
ical order  or  in  relation  to  the  different  periods  at  which  they 
have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the 
age  of  a  given  set  of  strata ;  iirst,  superposition ;  secondly, 
mineral  character;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid 
carl  occasionally  be  derived  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof, 
namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit  including  in  it  fragments  of 
a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two 
may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence^  be  determined. 
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Superpontion. — ^The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  bf 
one  aqneons  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  lelatiTe  po^ 
sition.  It  has  oeen  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are 
horizontal,  the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  tKe 
whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most  aneientb 
So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  Tot 
umes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  An- 
nals of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
last  written  page  nppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the 
events  of  the  era  mimediately  preceding  were  commemor 
rated.  In  this  manner  a  lofly  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length 
accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by 
their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the  events  recorded 
in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are. 
some  regions  where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  inform* 
cd,  the  beds  have  been  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively: 
thrown  over  and  turned  upside  down.  (See  pp.  73, 87.)  But- 
an  experienced  geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived  by  those - 
exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  frac- 
tured, curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  origi-. 
nal  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  theft  en-. 
deavors  to  find  sections  in  some  neighboring  district  where 
the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.^  Here,^ 
the  true  order  of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits 
being  ascertained,  a  key  is  furnished  for  settling  the  chroncd- 
ogy  of  those  strata  whei*e  the  displacement  is  extreme. 

Mineral  Character. — The  same  rocks  may  oflen  be  ob- 
served to  retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles^  tb^ 
same  mineral  peculiarities,  if  we  follow  the  planes  of  strati-' 
fication,  or  trace  the  beds,  if  they  be  undisturbed,,  in  %.  hori-: 
zontal  direction.     But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in.) 
any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this. 
uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.    In  that  case  w.e  can' 
scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred^: 
yards  without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimiteir 
rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanh 
ical,  others  of  chemical  origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  ^TgA- 
laceous,  and  others  siliceous.    These  phenomena  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  rivers  and  current^}  have  dispersed  the  same 
sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at  successive 
periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with  very- 
different  kinds  of  matter.    The  first  observers  were  so  aa- 
tonished  at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to 
follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the  whole 
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globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aque- 
ons  formations,  disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet, 
like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion.  But,  although,  m  fact, 
some  formations  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large 
as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  ter- 
minate wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change  their 
lithological  character.  Sometimes  they  thin  out  graduially, 
as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that  direction,  or 
they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  re- 
ceptacle. It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in 
mineral  aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizon- 
tally. For  example,  we  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred 
miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceous,  and  finally  passes 
into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this  sand- 
stone, already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same 
age,  throughout  another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in 
length. 

Organic  Remains. — ^This  character  must  be  used  aa  a  cri- 
terion of  the  age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  two  deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much 
the  same  restrictions  as  the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if 
we  examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although 
by  no  means  for  indefinite  distances.  Secondly,  while  the 
same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of  strata  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the 
same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the 
strata.  This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  has  led  to  a  conviction  that  at  successive 
periods  of  the  past,  the  same  area  of  land  and  water  has 
been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  and  plants  even  more 
distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  antipodes,  or 
which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
2ones.  It  appears  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has 
been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinc- 
tion of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth;  some  species 
having  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while 
none  have  ever  reappeared  after  once  dying  out.  The  law 
which  has  governed  the  succession  of  species,  whether  we 
adopt  or  reject  the  theory  of  transmutation,  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  verse  of  the  poet — 

Natara  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa.     Ariosto. 

Nature  madehnn,  and  then  broke  the  die.  - 
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And  this  cii'ciimstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  th^r 
highest  value  as  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to 
contemporary  medals  in  history. 

The  same  can  not  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock; 
for  some  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  ex|im- 
pie,  may  occur  at  once  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the 
entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  per- 
fect an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 
Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same .  mixtures  of 
sediment  have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods, 
in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  even  whei*e 
this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  confound- 
ing together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

Zoological  Provinces. — It  was  remarked  that  the  same  spe- 
cies of  organic  remains  can  not  be  traced  horizontally,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratifications  for  indefinite  dis- 
tances. This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for 
when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  be- 
ings, we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
may  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  prov- 
inces, each  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and 
plants.  In  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  1  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  extent  and  probable  origin  of  these  separate 
divisions ;  and  it  was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  mtLUj 
causes  on  which  they  depend,  and  that  difference  of  longi- 
tude as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
similarity of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the 
same  period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as 
the  lands  adjoining  these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terres- 
trial species,  it  follows  that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded 
in  contemporaneous  deposits.  If  it  were  otherwise — if  the 
same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding 
temperature  and  other  conditions  favorable  to  their  exist- 
ence are  found — the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 
same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would 
be  a  matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  prov- 
inces, especially  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and 
our  geological  researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws 
prevailed  at  remote  periods ;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical 
throughout  wide  spaces,  and  in  detached  deposits,  consisting 
of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their  mineral  nature. 
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The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  under* 
-stood,  if  we  reflect  on  what  ifl  now  going. on  in  the  Meditei*^ 
rauean.  That  entire  sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological 
province ;  for  although  certain  species  of  testacea  and  zo- 
ophytes may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  has  probably 
some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are 
common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted 
into  land,  the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to 
organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contemporaneous  ongin  of 
various  mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal  in  area 
to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  prog- 
ress in  this  sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other 
rivers,  which  differ  as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature 
of  their  sediment  as  does  the  composition  of  the  mountains 
which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other  quarters  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the  base  of 
Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another 
class  of  rocks  is  now  foi*ming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic 
ashes  occasionally  iall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  over- 
flow its  bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  vol- 
canic eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived 
from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or  the  turbid  waters  of  rivers. 
Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
and  there  precipitated  from  the  watere  of  mineral  springs, 
some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
these  detached  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  lithological 
characters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea, 
and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  suflficient  num- 
ber must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the 
zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous  assem- 
blage of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical 
circumstances  which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and 
plants  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  lim- 
its ;  and  hence.it  must  happen  that  sti*ata  will  be  sometimes 
formed  in  contiguous  regions,  differing  widely  both  in  min- 
eral contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group, 
extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated 
only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Calcareous  formations 
have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modern 
times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large 
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deposits  of  mod  are  amassed^  indaduig  the  remaina  of  Med- 
iterranean species.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  fb- 
ture  period  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the 
geologist  might  experience  great  difficulties  in  endeavoring 
to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of  these  formations,  which,  a> 
though  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral  characters^ 
were  of  synchronous  origin.  > 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  norths 
western  chores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  plains  of  f^pt,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  or  ierrea^ 
trial  species.  Small  streams,  therefore,  occasional  land^obds^ 
and  those  winds  which  drift  clouds  of  sand  along  the  deserts^ 
might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same  shells  of  fin- 
viutile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its 
ilelta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata  be* 
fore  alluded  to  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of 
their  mineral  composition  and :  marine  organic  fossils,  be 
shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet,  while  rivera  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile 
and  teiTestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  di& 
ferent  marine  species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen 
that  the  co-existence  of  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoolog- 
ieal  and  botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by  the  identity 
of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  vaU 
ley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  central  America,  and  of  the-  West 
India  islands  differ  very  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are 
all  washed  down  by  rivers  flowing  from  these  three  zoology 
ical  provinces  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and 
plants  is  not  very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the" 
change  is  determined  by  temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extend- 
ing from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone,  or  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage 
takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like  man- 
ner the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  »e^ 
inoto  periods,  bas  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradar 
tion  from  one  ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing 
carefully  the  fossils  of  all  the  intermediate  places.  His  sac-' 
cess  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or  hch 
tanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  beea  noainly 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has^ 
'  po  tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may 
convey  yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where 
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it  may  be  dispersed  by  a  ciirrent  over  an  area  several  hun- 
dred leagues  in  lerigtb,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into 
the  temperate  zone.  If  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards 
upraised,  the  organic  remains  imbedded  in  such  yellow  or 
red  strata  niay  indicate  the  different  animals  or  plants  which 
once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  temperate  and  equato- 
rial regions. 

It  hiay  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same 
species  of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas 
than  deposits  of  homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palaBon- 
tological  characters  will  be  of  more  importance  in  geological 
classification  than  the  test  of  mineral  composition ;  but  it  is 
idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  these  tests,  as  the  aid  of 
both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that.where 
the  dne  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Te&t  by  included  Fra^ents  of  older  Bocks. — It  was  stated, 
that  proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date 
of  two  formations  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  in- 
cluded in  a  newer  one.  This  evidence  may  sometimes^be 
of  great  use,  where  a  geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
relative  age  of  two  formations  from  want  of  clear  sectipns 
exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or  because- the  stijata 
of  each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we  Sometimes  dis- 
cover that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived 
from  the  degradation  of  the  older.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  find  chalk  in  one  part  of  a  country,  and  in  another  strata 
of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist 
of  that  peculiar  flint,  of  w^hich  layers  more  or  less  continu- 
ous are  characteristic  of  the  chalk,  and  which  include  fossil 
shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera  of  cretaceous  species,  we 
may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  was  the  oldest  of  the 
two  formations. 

Cbronolojg^cal  Oroups. — The  number  of  groups  into  which 
the  fossiliferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less 
numerous,  according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  dif- 
ferent geologists  entertain ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a 
certain  system  of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find  that  a 
few  only  of  the  entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the 
other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 

•  The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described 
(p.  42).  But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fos- 
siliferous groups,  instead  of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be 
seen  that  in  the  middle  all  the  superimposed  formations  are 
present ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them  thinning  out, 
No.  2  and  No.  5  are  absent  at  one  extremity  of  the  section, 

and  No.  4  at  the  other. ;       -  - - 

6* 
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In  aikxber  •liagnzn.  Fig:  So.  a  real  sectioD  of  the  geologic- 
al tbniiAtk«i§  in  fhe  neighboriiood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip 
UilLs  is  jpreaented  lo  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale 
by  Profesor  Ramsaj,  where  the  newer  groups  1, 2, 3, 4  rest 
noGonformablT  on  the  Ibrmations  5,  6,  7,  and  &  At  the 
foathem  end  of  the  line  of  section  we  meet  with  the  beds 
No.  3  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting  immediately  on  Nos. 
7  and  Sy  while  &rther  north,  as  at  Dondiy  Hill  in  Somerset- 


shire, we  behold  ei^t  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the 
other,  eoiiq>rising  all  the  strata  from  the  inferior  oobte.  No. 
1,  to  the  coal  ud  carboniferous  limestone.    The  limited  hor- 


Section  South  of  BristoL 
Length  of  ffcctioo  4  miletL  «,  h.  Lerel  ofthe 


r) 


1.  Inl^riorOtilUcw  d.  LU&  S.  New  Red  SuidstODe.  4.  DolamiticormaeiiefliMicoii- 
flotMnte.  ft.  rpper  coftl-measores  (shales,  etc.).  &  Peniumt  rock  (sandstone). 
T.  Lo««r  coa)-BM>«Mres  vahaka,  etc).  &  Carboniferous  or  moontain  Hmwitoiifc 
IL  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

iaontal  eartension  of  the  groups  1  and  2  is  owing  to  denuda- 
tion, as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  left  outly- 
ing patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  cov- 
ered a  much  wider  area. 

In  onler,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession 
of  fossiliferous  groups,  a  geologist  must  begin  with  a  single 
section  in  which  several  sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other,. 
He  must  then  trace  these  formations,  by  attention  to  their 
mineral  character  and  fossils,  continuously,  as  far  as  possible, 
ftom  the  startincj-point.  As  often  as  he  meets  with  new 
groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  superposition  their  age  relative- 
ly to  those  tii-st  examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  intercalate 
tnom  in  a  tabular  arrangement  ofthe  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists 
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have  determined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  fol- 
lowing groups,  almost  all  of  which  have  their  representatives 
in  the  Britisn  Islands. 


ABRIDGED  GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 
1.  RECENT. 


2.  POST-PLIOCENB. 

3.  NEWER  PLIOCENE. 

4.  OLDER  PLIOCENE. 
0.  UPPER  MIOCENE. 

6.  LOWER  MIOCENE. 

7.  UPPER  EOCENE. 

8.  MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

9.  LOWER  EOCENE. 

10.  MAESTRICHT  BEDS. 

11.  WHITE  CHALK. 

12.  CHLORrriC  SERIEa 

13.  GAULT. 

14  NEOCOMIAN. 
ISw  WEALDEN. 

16.  PURBBCK  BEDS. 

17.  PORTLAND  STONE, 
la  KIMMERIDOB  CLAT. 

19.  CORAL  RAG. 

20.  OXFORD  CLAY. 

21.  GREAT  or  BATH  OOLITE. 

22.  INFERIOR  OOUTE. 

23.  UA& 

24.  UPPER  TRIAS. 

25.  MIDDLE  TRIAS. 
2«.  LOWER  TRIAS. 
27.  PERBOAN. 
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POST- 
TijRTIART. 


PLIOCENE. 


L 
RECENT. 

Shells  and  mam- 
malU,  all  nf 
living  •pedea. 


2. 

POST- 

PUOCENE. 

Shells,  recent 
mammalia  in 
part  extinct. 


EXAMPLES. 

British— C\yde  marine  strata,  with  canoes  (p»14i)»  ' 
Foreign^BauiBh  kitchen  middens  Cp,  146). 
Lacnsbrine  mnd,  with  remains  of  SwisB  lake-dweR. 

ines  (p.  148). 
Marine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pob- 
znoli  (p.  146). 

British— Lo&m  of  Brixham  cave,  with  flint  imple^ 
ments  and  bones  of  extinct  and  living  qnadmr 
peds  (p.  157). 

Drift  near  Salisbnry,  with  bones  of  maromoth, 
Spermophilns,  ana  stone  implements  (p.  161). 

Glacial  drift  of  Scotland,  with  marine  shells  and 
remains  of  mammoth  (p.  176). 

Erratics  of  Pagbam  and  selsey  Bill  (p.  182). 

Glacial  drift  of  Wales,  with  marine  fossil  sbellii, 
about  1400  feet  high,  on  Moel  Trylken  (p.  181).  - 
Foretj^n— Dordogne  caves  of  the  reindeer  period  (p. 
150). 

Older  valley-gravels  of  Amiens,  with  lUnt  implor 
ments  and  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  (p.  162). 

Loess  of  Rhine  (p.  164).  ,' 

Ancient  Nile-mnd  forming  river-terraces  (p.l04). 

Loam  and  breccia  of  Li^ge  caverns,  vrith  hnmaa 
remains  (pp.  156, 157). 

Australian  cave  breccias,  with  bones  of  extinct  mar- 
supials <p.  158). 

Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  (pp.  160-188). 


8. 

NEWER 

PUOCENE. 

The  shells  al- 
most all  of  living 
species. 


4. 

OLDER 

PLIOCENE. 

Extinct  apeciea 
of  sheila  forminjf 
a  large  minority. 


TERTIARY  OR  CAINOZOIC. 


'  £Hft«A— Bridlington  beds,  marine  Arctic  CMma  (p, 
189). 
Glacial  boulder  formation  of  Norfolk  cUflb  (p.  190).' 
Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  cliffs,  with  bones  otJsUjfka^ 

meridiotuUiSf  etc.  (p.'191). 
Cbillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  with  marine  aheltay 

chiefly  Arctic  (p.  192). 
Norwich  crag  (p.  193).  *  • 

i^oreij^— Eastern  base  of  Mount  Etna,  with  marine 

shells  (p.  204). 
•    Sicilian  calcareous  and  tu&ceous  strata  (pp, 206,80€E). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Val  d'Amo  (p.  207). 
Madeira  leaf-bed  and  land-shells  (p.  682;. 

British^Bed  crag  of  Si\jprpl)c,7narine  shellg,  som^  of 
northern  forms  (pp.  194, 195).  .  .'  : 

White  or  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk  (p/lftT).  .  . 


i^ore^fn— Antwerp  crag  <p.  204).    •       .' 
Subapennine  marls  and  isaiias  0^^*20^. 
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MIOCENE. 


••  / 


6. 

UPPER 

MIOCENE. 

SMlltwtinct. 


6. 

LOWER 

MIOCENE. 

Nearly  M  th* 
•ImUs  •xUnct. 


7. 

UPPER 

EOCENE. 


EOCENE. 


8. 
MIDDLE 
EOCENE. 


9. 

LOWER 

EOCENE. 


EXAMPLES. 

\  BHtish— Wanting,  :^ 

Foreign — Faluns  of  Toura!ne-(p.  211). 
FakinS)  proper,  of  Bordeaox  (p.  214). 
Fresh-water  strata  of  Qers  (p.  215). 
Swiss  CEningen  beds,  rich  in  plants  and  insects  (pp. 

816-223). 
Marine  Molasse,  Switzerland  (p.  223). 
Bolderberg  beds  of  Belgium  (p.  224). 
Vienna  basin  (p.  224). 

Beds  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin  (p.  22C).  ^ 

Deposit  at  Pilcermd.  near  Athens  (p.  22G}. 
Strata  of  the  Siw&Iik  hills,  Indhi  (p.  226). 
Marine  strata  of  the  Atlantic  border  in  the  United 

States  (p.  287). 
Volcanic  tuff  and  limestone  of  Madeira,  the  Cana> 

ries,  and  the  Azores  (Chap.  XXX.). 

JSriMsA— Hempstead  bedf^  marine  and  fresh- water 

strata  (p.  244). 
Lisnites  and  clays  of  Bovey  Tracey  (p.  246). 
Isle  of  Mull  leaf-bed,  volcanic  tuff  (p.  247). 
i^ofv^ii— Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  etc.  (p.  230). 
Grds  de  Fontainebleau  (p.  230). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  the  Limagne  d*Auvergne,  and 
.  the  Cantai  (p.  233). 
Mayence  basin  (p.  242). 
Raaaboj  beds  of  Croatia  (p.  842).   - 
Brown  coal  of  Germany  (p.  244). 
Lower  molasse  of  Switzerland,  fl^sh-water  and 

brackish  (pp.  236-239). 
Rnpelmonde,  Kleynspawen,  and  Tongrian  beds  of 

Belgium  (pp.  241, 242). 
Nebraska  beas,  United  States  (p.  248)..  > 

Lower  Miocene  beds  of  Italy  (p.  244). 
Miocene  flora  of  Norih  Greenland  (p.  239). 

British— Bemhridse  flnvio-marine  strata  (p.  262). 
Osbomd  or  St.  Helen's  series  (p^  286). 
Headon  series,  with  marine  and  fresh-water  sheila 

(p.  266). 
Barton  sands  and  clays  (p.  288). 
ForetgnT-OypBnia  of  Montmartre,  firesh-water  with 

JmcB(anerium  (p.  270). 
Calcaire  silicieuz,  or  Travertin  infi&rienr  (p.  273). 
Grte  de  Beanchamp,  or  Sables  moyens  (p.  273). 
.firifis^— Bracklesham  beds  and  Bagshot  sands  (p. 

289). 
White  days  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth  (p. 

262). ' 
Foreign— Ctilc&ire  grossier,  mUiolitic  limestone  (p. 

874). 
Soissonnais  sands*  or  Lits  coquilliers,  with  ilTutn- 

inulit€8  planuUUa  '<p.  276) . 
Claiborne  beds  of  the  United  States,  with  OrHtoidea 

and  Zeuglodon  (p.  279). 
Nummulitic  formation  of  Europe,  Asia,  etc  (p.  277). 
British— Laadon  clay  proper  (p.  263). 
Woolwich  and  Reading  simes,  flnvio-marine  (p. 

267). 
Thanet  sands  (p.  869). 
Fareign^Argi\e  ae  Londris,  neat  Dunkirk  (p.  262). 
Andle  plastique  (p.  276). 
Sables  de  Bracheux  (p.  276). 


SECONDARY  OR  MESOZOIC. 


CRETACE- 
•      OUS.  . 


10. 

UPPEK 
CRETACE- 
QUS.  . 


Britiehr-TJp^T  white  chaHc,  with  flints  (p.  290). 
Lower  white  chiailk,  without  flinU  (p.  298). 
Chalk  marl  (p.  298)(.        /  •     ^ 

Chloritic  series  (yr  Upper  Greensand),  flre-stone  of 

Surrey  (p.  298). 
GlWilimSOO).  • 
Blackdown  beds  (p.  301). 


TABCI.AB  VIEW  OV 


■nd  F*i«  duOk  tp.  M 


WUU  duik  <rf  Fruce,  Bi 


Bjttm 

AtEetflatd  tUr.  with  Anu  mMtH  (p.  SW). 
PBnWd nurlna  bedi, with  Fkarvt^imm  (k MB), 
Hpaatoa  titj  of  FUmiioroagb  Bead  >nd  Tfubf  (p. 

Weald  day  trfSarraj,  Kent,  and  Biunx,  tMab-w>- 

tar,  with  Qnirii  (p.  BIB-SU). 
Baulnca  >aii&  (p.>l»-nB). 
ibnfaK — NeocomUD  ol  Nenbihatal,  and  BUa  MD- 

ehnaetata  otHorth  OemianT  Op-  (UV 
waaldan  bed*  oT  Hanover  (p.  Uf). 
A-tMik— Tipper  Pnrbeck  beds,  freab-waler  (p.  Mt). 
Middle  Pnibwk,  with  Dnmenma  martniaal  qoad- 

rapadi.  Mc.  jp.  tt4\, 
Lmnr  Porbeck,  tTMh-water,  with  IntvcalaUd  dltk 
bKd(Tk.n»). 

atone  aod  and 


Klmmeridce  claj  (p.  tK). 
.Rni^n— Kane*  a  grypMea  Tlrgnlel  <4  Arpaaa  (p. 

LltbograiAk-atone  of  Solenhaftn,  with  Ar^mav 

BriHO— Coral  nlKorBerbliIie,mit%  and  ToAahlra 

Oxford  dar,  with  iKlenmltee  u 


Btoneafleld  alate,  wiUi  marmpl 

FnWa  earth  oTBath  (p.  MB). 
Inferior  ooHU  (p.  US). 


I,  with  nmeaaontAH 
sXP-NSI. 
..   ^  choracteilxed  by  po* 

cdIIu  unmonllea  {p.  SH}. 
Brttlaft— Kbcetlc,  Penarth  or  Aviail*  tonterl*  badi 
(bed!  of  wiage)  (p.  M«). 
Seap«  or  Upper  New  Red  Mndatone,  etc  (a  KB). 
Bed  Bbilee  of  Cheehlre  and  Loncaabire,  with  rock- 
Bait  <p.sn). 
Solamlte  coDgtomeMte  oT  Bilitol  1^  STB). 
iWbn— Kenper  bedn  of  OarmaDT  (p.  BTS). 
8t  Oaa^n  or  HallaUdt  beda,  wfth  rich  Biarina 


Cbalhsm  coal-fleld,  If  ortb  CaroUna  (p.  BSS}. 
BrUfk-JWaolABB. 

ftoref[n>— HDBcbelkalk  of  German;  (p.  VIS). 
BrlHah— Bonier  or  Lower  New  Red  aandilOM  of 

Lancoeblre  and  Cheahire  (p.  BTS}. 
Fbn^m— Bnnter-aaodeleln  of  Oernunr  (p.  SMV 

Bed,  aandalone  of  CoiuiMtlcnt  Tane;,  witk  bat- 
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PRIMART  OR  PALAEOZOIC. 


PERMIAN. 


19. 
PEBMIAN. 


CARBONIF- 
EROUS. 


DEVONIAN 

or 

Old  Red 

Sandstone. 


SILURIAN. 


Ml 

UPPER 

CARBONI- 

FEROU& 


21. 

LOWER 

CARBONI. 

FEROUa 


82. 

UPPER 
DEVO- 
NIAN. 


23. 

MIDDLE 
DEVO- 
NIAN. 


f 


24. 

LOWER 
DEVO- 
NIAN. 


2SL 

UPPER 

SILURIAN. 


EXAMPLES. 

BKtiai^Upper  Permian  of  St  Bees'  Head,  Cumber^ 
land  (p.  3S6). 

Middle  Permian,  maenesian  limestone,  and  marl- 
slate  of  Durham  ana  Yorkshire,  with  JPtatoroeaU' 
rti»<887). 

Lower  Permian  sandstones  and  breccias  of  Penrith 
and  Dumfriesshire,  intercalated  (p.  890). 
Foniany-lkatk'Oolioted  shales  of  Thoringia  (p.  892). 

Z^nstein  or  Dolomttic  limestone  ^  ^). 

Mereel-schiefer  or  Knpfer-schiefer  (p.  392). 

Rothliegendes  of  Thnrmgia,  withi^nmttM  (p.  892). 

Magneslan  limestones,  etc,  of  Russia  (p.  393). 

£r<M«fc--Coal-measnres  of  South  Wales,  with  nnder- 

di^  inclosing  SHgmaria  (p.  897). 
Coal-measures  of  north  and  central  England  (p. 

395). 
Millstone  grit  (p.  396). 
Yoredale  series  of  Yorkshire  (p.  396). 
Coal-Aeld  of  Kilkenny,  with  LaJbyrinthodont  (p.  407.) 
Foreign-'-Co9l!^te\^  of  Saarbruck,with  Arehegoaaurua 

(p.  406). 
Carboniferons  strata  of  South  Joggins,  Noya  Scotia 

(p.  409). 
Pennsylvania  coal-field  (p.  403). 
.firitisA— Mountain  limestone  of  Wales  and  South  of 

England  (p.  430). 
Same  in  Ireland  (p.  437). 
Carboniferons  limestone  of  Scotland  alternating 

with  coal-bearing  sandstones  (p.  396). 
Erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  in  the  Island  of  Arran 

(p.  646). 
Fore^^n— Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium  (p.  436). 

£ri^^— Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  with  Holop' 

5fchiu»t  etc.  (p.  440) ;  and  of  Ireland  with  Anodon 
ukeHi  (p.  441). 
Sandstones  of  Forfarshire  and  Perthshire,  with  Ho^ 

loptyehiu8t  etc.  (p.  442). 
Pilton  group  of  North  Devon  (p.  449). 
Petherwvn  group  of  Cornwall,  with  Clymenia  and 
CypridifM  <p.  461). 
FvreMm— Clymenien-kalk  and  Cypridinen-schiefer  of 

Germany  (p.  460). 
JSri^A— Bituminous  schists  of  Gamrie,  Caithness, 
etc.,  with  numerous  fish  (p.  443). 
Ilfracombe  beds  with  peculiar  trilobites  and  corals 

(p.  460). 
Limestones  of  Torquay,  with  broad-winged  Spirl- 
fers  (p.  461). 
Foref^gm— Eifel  limestone,  with  underlying  schists  con- 
taining Caleeola  (p.  468). 
Devonian  strata  of  Russia  (p.  464). 
British— Aihroath  paving-stones,  with  C^Juila^pia 
and  Pterj/gotue  (p.  446). 
Lower  sandstones  of  Forfarshire,  with  Pterygotua 

(p.  446). 
Sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Foreland  and  Linton 
(p.  464). 
ForetjTn-^riskany  sandstone  of  Western  Canada  and 
New  York  (p.  466). 
Sandstones  of  Gaspd,  with  C^ftoZcurpis  (p.  466). 

BrUiah—Vpoer  Ludlow  formation,  Downton  sand- 
stone, with  bone-bed  (p.  469). 
Lower  Ludlow  formation,  with  oldest  known  fish 
remains  (p.  461). 


V9% 


TABULAR 


BIG. 


8S. 

•" 

UPPER 
SILURIAN. 

SILURIAN. 

# 

2& 

* 

LOWER 
SILURIAN. 

•     i 

27. 

/ 

• 

UPPER 

CAM- 

BRIAN. 

iCAMBRIAN. 

•• 

28. 

*   *   * «     •                        -  ■ 

LOWER 

CAM- 
BRIAN. 

• 

29. 

'  LAUREN- 
•      TIAN. 

UPPER 

LAUREN- 

TTAN. 

80. 

LOWER 

LAUREN- 

TTAN. 

IXAMPUES. 

Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  (p,  468). 
Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  (p.  407). 
Tarannon  shales  (p.  408). 
Upper  Llandovenr,  or  ifay-hlin  Beds  of  passage 

sandstdne,  with  Fmtmnerut{     between  Upper 

obUmgus,  etc  (p.  488).  (    and  Lower  Si- 

Lower  Llandovery  slates  (p.  401). )    Inrlan. 
Jbre^Um— Niagara  Ifm^tone,  witn  Ckiymtne,  BtmuOo* 

notu8f  etc  (p.  479').  ; 

Clinton  groap  of  America,  with  P^ntamenu  eUo»> 

am,  etc  (p.  479). 
.     Silorian  strata  of  Rnssia,  with  Prndamenu  (p.  4X1). 

'BritM— Bala  and  Caradoc beds  (p.  470)«     . 

Uandeilo  flags  (p.  478).    -       .    * 

Arenig  or  Stiper^ones  gronp  (LoWer  Lhmdeilo  of 
Morchison)  (p.  479).  3 

iiVnw^Tii— Ungnlite  or  Obolns  grit  of  Rossia  0x477). 
Troiton   limestone  and  mher  Lower  mlnrian 

groups  of  North  America  (p.  479). 
Lower  Silnrian  of  Sweden  (p.  477).. 
AWMMU-Tremadoc  slates  (p.  488).     ■ 
•Lingills  flags,  with  lAnguUi  DatrtM  (p.  49^. 
fbra^n—**  Primordial  **  sone  of  Bohemia  in  part» 
with  trilobites  of  the  genera  JitihdiHMe$,  ele.  (p. 

487).  j 

Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (p.  488). 
Potsdam  sandstone  with  JffMoequmm  and  Ofte-> 
2eUa(p.489). 
'  l?n'(i8ft-^Menevian  beds  of  Wales,  with  MJtiwtmMm 
Da/oidiM,  etc  (p.  484). 
Longmynd  gronp,  comprising  the  Harlech  grits  and 
Llanberis  slates  (p.  486). 
Foreign^lAxwet  portion  of  Qii^rrande*8  ** Primordial** 
zone  in  Bohemia  (p.  486). 
Fncoid  sandstones  of  Sweden  (p.  489). 
Uaronian  series  of  Canada?  (p.  490). 

BritiftA-^Fandamental  gneiss  of-  the  Hebrides?  Od. 

493). 
Hypersthene  rdcks  of  Skye  ?  (p.  401). 
For^^cm— Labradorite  series  north  of  the  river  St 

Lawrence  in  Canada  (p.  491). 
Adirondack  monntains  of  New  York  (p.481)b 
fiy-itisA— Wantine:?  < 

Ford{;n— Beds  of  gneiss  and  qnartzite.  with  Inter- 

Btratifled  limestones,  in  one  of  which,  1600  feet 

thick,  occnrs  a  foraminifer,  Eotfkm  Ommienm^  the 

oldest  known  fossil  (p.  401). 


._  « -.  '.#,^  ,t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CLA£BIPICATION  OF  TEIOTAET  FORMATIONS. 

Order  of  Succes^on  of  Sedimentaij  Formations. — Frequent  Unconformatilllty 
of  Strata. — Imperfection  of  ihe  Recprd. — Defectiveness  of  tbe  Monnnients 
Ip'eater  in  proportioa  to  tbeir  Antiqnitj. — Beasons  for  Etadjiilg  tbe  newer^ 
Groups  fint.— Nomenclature  of  Formations. — l>e(Ached  Tertiary  Forma- 
tions BCBttered  over  Europe. — Value  of  tbe  Shell-bearing  MoUuEca  inClase-' 
location. — Cloasiii cation  of  Tertiaij  Strata.— Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Plio- 
cene Terms  explained. 

Bt  reference  to  the  tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter  the  I'eader  will  see  that  when  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
are  arranged  chronologically,  we  have  first  to  consider  the 
Post-tertiary  and  then  the  Tertiary  or  CainozQic  formations, 
and  afterwai'ds  to  pass  on  to  those  of  older  date. 

Order  of  SaperpOBition. — The  annexed  diagram  'will  show, 

the  order  of  superposition  of  these  deposits,  assuming  them 

all  to  bo  visible  in  one  continuous  section.    In  nature,  as  be-. 

fore  hinted,  page  107,  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of  see- 

Pig.  so. 


ing  the  whole  of  them  so  displayed  in  a  single  region;  firsts 
because  sedimentary  deposition  is  confined,  during  any  onei 
geological  period,  to  limited  areas ;  and  secondly,  because 
strata,  after  they  have  been  formed,  are  liable  to  De  utterly 
annihilated  over  wide  areas  by  denudation.  But  wherever 
certain  members  of  the  series  are  present,  they  overlie  one 
another  in  the  order  indicated  in  tlie  diagram,  though  nob 
always  in  the  exact  manner  there  represented,  because  some 
of  them  repose  occasionally  in  unconformable  stratification 
on  others.  This  mode  of  superposition  has  been  already  ex- 
plained at  pp.  94,  111,  where  I  pointed  out  that  the  discord' 
ancc  which  implies  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  between  two 
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formations  in  juxtaposition  is  almost  invariabljr  accompanied 
by  a  great  dissimilarity  in  the  species  of  ommio  remauiB. 

Frequent  Unconfonnability  of  Strata. — ^Where  the  widest 
gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  the  fossil  forms,  as  between 
the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  or  between  the  Gretaoeons 
and  Eocene,  examples  of  such  unconfonnability  are  very  ice- 
quent.  But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  of 
the  world  at  the  junction  of  almost  all  the  other  prindpd 
formations,  and  sometimes  the  subordinate  diviaums  pf  any 
one  of  the  leading  groups  may  be  found  lying  unoonfbnu- 
ably  on  another  subordmate  member  of  the  same — ^the  Up* 
per,  for  example,  on  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  the  superior  di* 
vision  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  a  lower  member  of  the 
same,  and  so  forth.  Instances  of  such  irregularities  in  the 
mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  are  the  more  intelligible  the 
more  we  extend  our  survey  of  the  fossiliferous  fommtions, 
for  we  are  continually  bringing  to  light  deposits  of  interme- 
diate date,  which  have  to  be  intercalated  between  those  pre* 
viously  known,  and  which  reveal  to  us  a  long  series  of  eventSi 
of  which  antecedently  to  such  discoveries  we  bad  no  knowl* 
edge. 

But  while  unconformability  invariably  bears  testimony  to 
a  lapse  of  unrepresented  time,  the  conformability  of  two  sets 
of  strata  in  contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  fi>r» 
mation  immediately  succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  im- 
plies that  the  ancient  rocks  were  subjected  to  no  movements 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  tilt,  bend,  or  break  them  before  the 
more  modern  formation  was  superimposed.  It  does  not  show 
that  the  earth's  crust  was  motionless  in  the  region  in  ques- 
tion, for  there  may  have  been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising,  ex- 
tending uniformly  over  a  large  surface,  and  yet,  during  such 
movement,  the  stratified  rocks  may  have  retained  their  orig- 
inal horizontality  of  position.  There  may  have  been  a  oon- 
version  of  a  wide  area  from  sea  into  land  and  from  land  into 
sea,  and  during  these  changes  of  level  sonie  strata  may^  have 
been  slowly  removed  by  aqueous  action,  and  after  this  new 
strata  may  be  superimposed,  differing  perhaps  in  date  by 
thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and  yet  resting  conformably 
on  the  older  set.  There  may  even  be  a  blendmg  of  the  ma- 
terials constituting  the  older  deposit  with  those  of  the  new-> 
er,  60  as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral  character  of 
the  one  rock  into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  or 
interruption  in  the  depositing  process. 

Imperfection  of  the  Becord.— Although  by  the  frequent  di»r 
covery  of  new  sets  of  intermediate  strata  the  transition  from 
one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  is  becoming  less  and 
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less  abrupt,  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears  to  the 
geologists  now  living  far  more  fragmentary  and  defective 
than  It  seemed  to  theii'  predecessors  half  a  century  ago. 
The  earlier  inquirers,  as  otten  as  they  encountered  a  break 
in  the  regular  sequence  of  formations,  connected  it  theoretic- 
ally with  a  sudden  and  violent  catastrophe,  which  had  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  course  of  events  that  had  been  gomg 
on  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  annihilating  at  the  same  time  all 
or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings  which  had  previously  flour- 
ished, after  which,  order  being  re-established,  a  new  series  of 
events  was  initiated;.  In  proportion  as  our  &ith  in  these 
views  gromfs  weaker,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  or 
inorganic  world  presented  to  us  b^  geology  seem  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  insensible  changes,  varied 
only  by  occasional  convulsions,  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that 
witnessed  in  historical  times;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
thought  possible  that  foimer  fluctuations  in  the  organic  world 
may  be  due  to  the  indefinite  modifiability  of  species  without 
the  necessity  of  assuming  new  and  independent  acts  of  cre- 
ation, the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  gaps  which  still  re- 
main, or  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  record,  become  more 
and  more  striking,  and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient  annals 
of  the  earth^s  historv  appears  as  nothing  when  contrasted 
with  that  which  has  oeen  lost. 

When  we  examine  a  large  area  such  as  Europe,  the  aver- 
age as  well  as  the  extreme  height  above  the  sea  attained  by 
the  older  formations  is  usually  found  to  exceed  that  reached 
by  the  more  modern  ones,  the  primary  or  palaeozoic  rising 
higher  than  the  secondary,  and  these  in  their  turn  than  the 
tertiary ;  while  in  reference  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  ter- 
tiary, the  lowest  or  Eocene  group  attains  a  higher  summit- 
level  than  the  Miocene,  and  these  again  a  greater  height 
than  the  Pliocene  formations.  Lastly,  the  post-tertiary  de- 
posits, such,  at  least,  as  are  of  marine  origin,  are  most  com- 
monly restricted  to  much  more  moderate  elevations  above 
the  sea-level  than  the  tertiary  strata. 

It  is  also  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
of  newer  date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  char- 
acter to  those  which  are  now  in  the  progress  of  formation  in 
seas  or  lakes,  the  newest  of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft 
mud  or  loose  sand,  in  some  places  full  of  shells,  corals,  or 
other  organic  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  others  wholly 
devoid  of  such  remains.  The  farther  we  recede  from  the 
present  time,  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  the  formations 
which  we  examine,  the  greater  are  the  changes  which  the 
sedimentary  deposits  have  undergone.    Time,  as  I  have  cx« 
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plained  in  Chapters  V.,  VL,  and  VIL,  has  iniilti^Iicd  the  ef- 
facts  of  condensation  by  pressare  and  cementation,  and  the 
modification  produced  by  heat,  fracture,  contortion,  upheaval, 
and  denudation.  The  organic  remains  also  have  sometimes 
been  obliterated  entirely,  or  the  mineral  matter  of  which  they 
were  composed  has  been  removed  aiid  replaced  by  other  sub- 
stances. ~*  '* 

¥nii7  newer  Oroups  should  be  studied  flrst — We  likewise 
observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do  theit 
organic  remains  depart  from  the  types  of  the  living  creation. 
First,  we  find  in  the  newer  tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which 
7\o  longer  exist,  mixed  with  many  living  oneis,  and  then,  as 
we  go  farther  back,  many  genera  and  families  at  present  un- 
known make  their  appearance,  until  we  come  to  strata  in. 
which  the  fossil  relics  of  existing  species  are  nowhere  to  be 
detected,  except  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrate, 
while  some  orders  of  animals  and  plants  wholly  unrepf;eseht- 
ed  in  the  living  world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  history,  the 
defectiveness  and  obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  in- 
creasing the  remoter  the  era  to  which  we  refer,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  the  true  chronological  relations  of 
rocks  is  more  and  more  enhanced,  especially  when  w,e  are 
comparing  those  which  were  formed  simultaneously  in  very 
distant  regions  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  advance  with  se- 
curer steps  when  we  begin  with  the  study  of  the  geological 
records  of  later  times,  proceeding  from  the  newer  to  the  old- 
er, or  from  the  more  to  the  less  known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  fii'st  seem  to  be  the'm'ord 
natural  order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  min4 
that  each  of  the  periods  above  enumerated,  even  the  shorty 
est,  such  as  the  l^ost-tertiary,  or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  oi 
Eocene,  embrace  a  succession  of  events  of  vast  extent,  so  that 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  we  already  know  of 
any  one  of  them  would  require  many  volumes.  When,  there- 
fore, wo  approach  one  of  the  newer  groups  before  endeavor- 
ing to  decipher  the  monuments  of  an  older  one,  it  is  like  en- 
deavoring to  master  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  that 
of  some  contemporary  nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Roman 
History,  or  like  investigating  the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and 
Greece  before  we  approach  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

Nomenclature. — The  origin  of  the  terms  Pnmary  and  Sec- 
ondary, and  the  synonymous  terms  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic, 
were  explained  in  Chapter  VHI.,  p.  123. 
-  The  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  strata  (sec  p.  123)  were  so  call-' 
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ed  because  they  were  alt  posterior  in  date  to  the  Secondary 
series,  of  which  last  the  Chalk  of  Cretaceous,  No.  9,  Fig.  86, 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  The  whole  of  them  were  at 
first  confounded  with  the  supei-ficial  alluviums  of  Europe; 
and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and*  thickness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognized. 
They  were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  fresh-water, 
othere  of  marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usual- 
ly small  as  compared  to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their 
position  often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having  been  de- 
posited in  different  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after 
a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  al- 
ready been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters 
were  accurately  determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and 
Brongniart.  They  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive 
sets  of  strata,  some  of  marine,  others  of  fresh- water  origin, 
lying  one  upon  the  other.  The  fossil  shells  and  corals  were 
perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have 
in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting  warmer 
seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  spe- 
cies, were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to 
agree  specifically,  nor  most  of  them  even  generically,  with 
any. hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar 
in  mineral  composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Web- 
ster to  be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the 
greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  were  specifically  identic 
cal.  For  the  same  reason,  rocks  found  on  the  Gironde,  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made 
by  Brocchi  in  Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and 
sandy  deposits,  replete  with  shells,  which  form  a  low  range 
of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines  on  both  sides,  from  the  plains 
of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were  called  by  him 
the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine^ 
and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bordeaux  and  Dax,  in  the  South  of  France,  was  examined  by 
M.  de  Basterot  in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several 
hundred  species  of  shells,  which  differed  for  the  most  part  both- 
from  the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the  Snbapennine  hills. 
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It  WUH  Hm>n,  thon^foit*,  suspected  that  this  fauna  might  be- 
lonij  to  rt  {HM-iiul  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian 
und  SnhaiHMinino  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  cvi- 
don^v  of  s«iH>r|H>dition  was  brouglit  to  bear  in  support  of 
thi*  opinion*  for  other  strata,  conteni]>oraneon8  with  those 
of  lUmloaux  'wore  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the 
l.oi«v>  to  ovVrlio  the  Parisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in 
n*Mlnu>nt)  to  underlie  the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  ex- 
rtwplo  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829  by  M.  Desnoyers, 
>vhl»  rtuwrtained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine  origin  call- 
oil  Fjduws  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
nholU  «"<J  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which 
tH^nstitutos  the  uppennost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group, 
oxtonding  continuously  throughout  a  great  table-land  inter- 
Yoninff  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire. 
Tho  other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where  strata  containing 
many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bordeaux  were  observed  by 
lionelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Turin,  subjacent  to 
Htrata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  Brocchi. 

Vi^ue  of  testacean  Fossils  in  Classification. — It  will  be  ob* 
Korvod  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains, 
iho  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  mollusca  are  selected  as 
the  nioHt  useful  and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  gen- 
oral  classification.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  tmiver- 
^ftlly  distributed  through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other 
organic  bodies.  Those  families  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare 
iind  casual  occurrence  are  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  estab- 
linhing  a  chronological  arrangement.  If  we  have  plants 
ulone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia  in 
another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  afilnity 
ov  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  com- 
pared ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  ver- 
tohrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in  another. 
Although  corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state,  than 
plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare  when  (Contrasted 
with  shells,  because  thev  are  more  dependent  for  their  well- 
licing  on  the  constant  clearness  of  the  water,  and  are,  there- 
fore, less  likely  to  be  included  in  rocks  which  endure  in  con- 
m)quenco  of  their  thickness  and  the  copiousness  of  sediment 
which  prevailed  when  they  originated.  The  utility  of  the 
leetacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
gome  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the  land,  and 
Qlhers  to  fresh  water.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
jovn  into  their  deltas  some  land-shells,  together  with  spe- 
lllas  which  are  at  once  fiuviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this 
loeans  we  learn  what  terrestrial,  fresh-water,  and  marine  ispe- 
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cies  coexisted  at  paiticalar  eras  of  the  past:  and  having 
thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  others  which  orig- 
inated contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  ena- 
bled to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quad- 
rupeds or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  forma- 
tions, inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain 
fish,  reptiles,  and  zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which 
render  them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological 
questions  in  geology,  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geo- 
graphical range  of  many  species;  and,  secondly,  what  is 
probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great  duration  of 
species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  sui*passed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish. 
Had  each  species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could 
never,  when  imbedded  in  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist 
to  identify  deposits  at  distant  points ;  or  had  they  each  last- 
ed but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have  thrown  no  light 
on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the 
chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  seriies. 

Classification  of  Tertiary  Strata. — Matiy  authors  have  di- 
vided the  European  Tertiary  strata  into  three  groups — 
lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned ;  the  mid- 
dle those  of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those 
newer  than  the  middle  group. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology,  I  divided 
the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  formations  into  four  groups,  char- 
acterized by  the  percentage  of  recent  shells  which  they  con- 
tained. The  lower  tertiary  strata  of  London  and  Paris  were 
thought  by  M.  Deshayes  to  contain  only  3^  per  cent,  of  re- 
cent species,  and  were  termed  Eocene.  The  middle  tertiary 
of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  had,  according  to  the  specific  de- 
terminations of  the  same  conchologist,  17  per  cent.,  and 
formed  the  Miocene  division.  The  Subapennine  beds  con- 
tained 35  to  50  per  cent.,  and  were  termed  Older  Pliocene, 
while  still  more  recent  beds  in  Sicily,  which  had  from  90  to 
95  per  cent,  of  species  identical  with  those  now  living,  were 
called  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  Eocene, 
is  derived  from  lywc,  eos,  dawn^  and  Kaivog,  cainos,  recent^  be- 
cause the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the  testaceous 
fauna,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or 
secondaiy  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  /ifcov,  melon,  Uss^  and  KaivoQ^  cainos, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

RECENT  AND  POST-PLIOCENK   PERIODS. 

Recent  and  Post-pliocene  Periods. — Terms  defined. — Formations  of  the 
Becent  Period. — Modem  littoral  Deposits  containing  Works  of  Art  near 
Naples. — Danish  Peat  and  Sbell-moands.— Swiss  Lake-dwellings. — ^Peri- 
ods of  Stone,  Bnnue,  iiod  Iron. — Poet-pliooene  Formaticms. — Coexistence 
of  Man  with  extinct  Mammalia. — Beindeer  Period  of  South  of  France. — 
Allavial  Deposits  of  Paleolithic  Age. — Higher  and  Lower-level  ViEdley- 
grayels. — ^Loess  or  Inundation-mud  of  the  Nile,  Bhine,  etc. — Origin  of 
Caverns. — Remains  of  Man  and  extinct  Quadrupeds  in  Cavern  Deposits.-— 
Cave  of  Kirkdal& — Australian  Cave-breccias. —-Geographical  Bdationahip 
of  the  Provinces  of  living  Yertebrata  and  those  of  extinct  Post>]:^ocene 
Species. — Extinct  struthious  Birds  of  New  Zealand. — Climate  of  the  Post- 
pliocene  Period.— Compafative  Longevity  of  Species  in  the  Manunalia  and 
Testacea. — Teeth  of  Becent  and  Post-pliocene  Mammalia. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  uppermost  or 
newest  strata  are  called  Post-tertiary,  as  being  more  modem 
than  the  Tertiary.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Post- 
tertiary  formations  are  divided  into  two  subordinate  groups : 
the  Recent,  and  Post-pliocene.  In  the  former,  or  the  Keceut, 
the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  shells  are  identical  with  species 
now  living :  whereas  in  the  Post-pliocene,  the  shells  being  all 
of  living  forms,  a  part,  and  often  a  considerable  part,  olTthe 
mammalia  belonged  to  extinct  species.  To  this  nomencla- 
ture it  may  be  objected  that  the  term. Post-pliocene  should 
in  strictness  include  all  geological  monuments  posterior  in 
date  to  the  Pliocene ;  but  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  whole  collectively,  I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and 
reserve  the  term  Post -pliocene  for  the  older  Post-teitiaiy 
formations,  while  the  Upper  or  newer  ones  will  be  called 
"Recent." 

Cases  will  occur  wheie  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Recent  and  Post-pliocene  de- 
posits ;  and  we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rath- 
er than  diminish  with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and 
in  proportion  as  gaps  are  ^filled  up  in  the  series  of  records. 

RECENT  PEBIOD. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  when  I  treated  of  denu- 
dation, that  the  dry  land,  or  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  waters  of  lakes  ov  ^eas,  is  gen- 
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erally  wasting  away  by  the  incessant  action  of  rain  and  riv- 
ers, and  in  some  cases  by  the  undermining  and  removinff 
power  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  sea-coast.  Bnt  the  rate  of 
waste  is  very  unequal,  since  the  level  and  gently  sloping 
lands,  where  they  are  protected  by  a  continuous  covering  of 
vegetation,  escape  nearly  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  they  may 
remain  for  ages  in  a  stationary  condition,  while  the  removal 
of  matter  is  constantly  widening  and  deepening  the  inter- 
vening ravines  and  vaUeys. 

The  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  carried  down  aimiiaUy 
by  rivers  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower,  and  depoeited 
in  successive  strata  in  the  basins  of  seas  and  lakes,  must  be 
of  enormous  volume.  We  are  always  liable  to  ynderrate 
their  magnitude,  because  the  accumulation  of  strata  is  going 
on  out  of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  tend  to  render  visible  these  modem  formations, 
whether  of  marine  or  lacustrine  origin.  For  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth^s  crust  is  always  undergoing  a  change  ox  level, 
some  areas  rising  and  othei*s  sinking  at  the  rate  of  a.  few 
inches,  or  a  few  feet,  perhaps  sometimes  yards,  In  a  centnry; 
so  that  spaces  which  were  once  subaqueous  are  gradnaUy 
converted  into  land,  and  others  which  were  high  and  dry 
become  submerged.  In  consequence  of  such  movements  we 
find  in  ceitain  regions,  as  in  Cashmere,  for  example,  where 
the  mountains  are  often  shaken  by  earthtjuakes,  depoMts 
which  were  formed  in  lakes  in  the  historical  period,  lat 
through  which  rivei*s  have  now  cut  deep  and  wide  channels. 
In  lacustrine  strata  thus  intersected,  works  of  art  and  fresln 
water  shells  are  seen.  In  other  districts  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea,  usually  at  very  moderate  elevations  above  its  level, 
raised  beaches  occur,  or  marine  littoral  deposits,  snch  as 
those  in  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  iBaiiBB,  near  Na- 
ples, the  well-known  temple  of  Serapis  was  imbedded^  In 
that  case  the  date  of  the  monument  buried  in  the  marina 
strata  is  asceitainable,  but  in  many  other  instances  the  ex- 
<aet  age  of  the  remains  of  human  workmanship  is  uhoertain, 
as  in  the  estuary  ol  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  where  many  ca-' 
noes  have  been  exhumed,  with  other  works  of  art,  all  tougn- 
able  to  some  part  of  the  Recent  Period. 

Danish  Peat  and  Shell-mounds  or^Eitchen-middens. — Some- 
times we  obtain  evidence,  without  the  aid  of  a  change  of 
level,  of  events  which  took  place  in  pre-historic  times.  The 
combined  labors,  for  example,  of  the  antiquary,  zoolimst, 
and  botanist  have  brought  to  light  many  monuments  ofthe 
early  inhabitants  buried  in  peat-mosses  in  Detmiark.    Their 
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geological  age  is  determined  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  the 
contemporaneous  fresh- water  and  land  shells,  but  all  the 
quadrupeds,  found  in  the  peat,  agree  specifically  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  or  which  are  known  to 
have  been  indigenous  in  Denmark  within  "the  memory  of 
man.  In  the  lower  beds  of  peat  (a  deposit  varying  from  20 
to  30  feet  in  thickness),  weapons  of  stone  accompany  trunks 
of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  aylvestris.  This  peat  may  oe  refer- 
red to  that  part  of  the  stone  period  for  which  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock proposed  the  name  of  "  Neolithic  "*  in  contradistinction 
to  a  still  older  era,  termed  by  him  "  Paleolithic,"  and  which 
will  be  described  in  the  sequeL  In  the  higher  portions  of 
the  same  Danish  bogs,  bronze  implements  are  associated 
with  trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak.  It  appears  that 
the  pine  has  never  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  historical 
times,  and  it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  oak  about  the 
time  when  articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  superseded 
those  of  stone.  It  also  appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period, 
the  oak  itself  became  scarce,  and  was  nearly  supplanted  by 
the  beach,  a  tree  which  now  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  Den- 
mark. Again,  at  the  still  later  epoch  when  the  beech-tree 
abounded,  tools  of  iron  were  introduced,  and  were  gradually 
substituted  for  those  of  bronze. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain 
mounds,  called  in  those  countries  "  Kjokken-modding,"  or 
"  kitchen-middens,"  occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway 
shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  periwinkle,  and  other  eatable 
kinds  of  moUiisks.  The  mounds  are  from  three  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  from  100  to  1000  feet  in  their  longest  diameter. 
They  gi-eatly  resemble  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  old  refuse-heaps,  recently  studied  by 
the  Danish  antiquaries  and  naturalists  with  great  skill  and 
diligence,  no  implements  of  metal  have  ever  been  detected. 
All  the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  tools,  are  of  stone,  horn, 
bone,  or  wood.  With  them  are  often  intermixed  fragments 
of  rude  pottery,  charcoal  and  cinders,  and  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds  on  which  the  rude  people  fed.  These  bones  be- 
long to  wild  species  still  living  in  Europe,  though  some  of 
them,  like  the  beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated  in  Den* 
mark.  The  only  animal  which  they  seem  to  have  domesti- 
cated was  the  dog. 

As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse- 
heaps  are  referred  to  the  Neolithic  division  of  the  age  of 
stone,  which  immediately  preceded  in  Denmark  the  age  of 
♦  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  3.     1865. 
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bronze.  It  appears  that  a  race  more  advanced  in  civiliza-' 
tion,  armed  with  weapons  of  that  mixed  metal^  invaded  Scan- 
dinavia, and  ousted  the  aborigines. 

Lacustrine  Habitations  of  Switzerland. — ^In  Switzerland  a 
different  class  of  monuments,  illustrating  the  successive  ages 
of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron,  has  been  of  late  yeara  investigated 
with  great  success,  and  especially  since  1854,  in  which  year 
Dr.  F.  Keller  explored  near  the  shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of  an  old  village,  origi- 
nally built  on  numerous  wooden  piles,  d live n,  at  some  un- 
known period,  into  the  muddy  bed  of  the  lake.  Since  then 
a  great  many  other  localities,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
in  all,  have  been  detected  of  similar  pile-dwellings,  situated 
near  the  borders  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  at  points  where  the  depth 
of  water  does  not  exceed  15  feet.*  The  superficial  mud  in 
such  cases  is  filled  with  various  articles,  many  hundreds  of 
them  being  often  dredged  up  from  a  very  limited  area. 
Thousands  of  piles,  decayed  at  their  upper  extremities,  are 
often  met  with  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

As  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  merely  indicate  suc- 
cessive stages  of  civilization,  they  may  all  have  coexisted  at 
once  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  contiguous 
regions,  among  nations  having  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.  To  make  out,  therefore,  a  distinct  chronological  se- 
ries of  monuments  is  only  possible  when  our  observations  are 
confined  to  a  limited  district,  such  as  Switzerland. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  pile-dwellings,  which  belong 
respectively  to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  associations  of  the  tools  with  certain  groups  of 
animal  remains.  Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the  castaway 
bones  which  served  for  the  food  of  the  ancient  people  are 
those  of  deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  wild  ox,  which  abounded 
when  society  was  in  the  hunter  state.  But  the  bones  of  the 
later  or  bronze  epoch  were  chiefly  those  of  the  domestic  ox, 
goat,  and  pig,  indicating  progress  in  civilization.  Some  vil- 
lages of  the  stone  age  are  of  later  date  than  others,  and  ex- 
hibit signs  of  an  improved  state  of  the  arts.  Amotig  their 
relics  are  discovered  carbonized  grains  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  pieces  of  bread,  proving  that  the  cultivation  of  cereals 
had  begun.  In  the  same  settlements,  also,  cloth,  made  of 
woven  flax  and  straw,  has  been  detected. 

The  pottery  of  the  bronze  age  in  Switzerland  is  of  a  finer 
texture,  and  more  elegant  in  form,  than  that  of  the  age  of 
stone.     At  Nidau,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  articles  of  iron  have 

♦  ■Bulletin  dc  la  Socictc  Vaudoise  des  Sci.  Nat.,  t.  vi.,  Lausanne,  1860 ;  and 
Antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  author,  ch.  ii. 
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also  been  discovered,  so  that  this  settlement  was  evidently 
not  abandoned  till  that  metal  had  come  into  use. 

At  La  Thene,  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  lake  of  Neufchsl- 
tel,  a  great  many  articles  of  iron  have  been  obtained,  which 
in  form  and  ornamentation  are  entirelv  different  both  from 
those  of  the  bronze  period  and  from  those  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Gaulish  and  Celtic  coins  have  also  been  found  there 
by  MM.  Schwab  and  Desor.  They  agree  in  character  with 
remains,  including  many  iron  swords,  which  have  been  found 
at  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  in  ground  supposed  to  have  been  a 
battle-field ;  and  their  date  appeara  to  have  been  anterior  to 
the  great  Roman  invasion  of  Northern  Europe,  though  per- 
haps not  long  before  that  event.*  Coins,  which  sometimes 
occur  in  deposits  of  the  age  of  iron,  have  never  yet  been 
found  in  formations  of  the  ages  of  bronze  or  stone. 

The  period  of  bronze  must  have  been  one  of  foreign  com- 
merce, as  tin,  which  enters  into  this  metallic  mixture  in  the 
proportion  of  about  ten  per  cent,  to  the  copper,  was  obtain- 
ed by  the  ancients  chiefly  from  ComwalLf  Very  few  hu- 
man bones  of  the  bronze  period  have  been  met  with  in  the 
Danish  peat,  or  in  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  this  scarcity 
is  generally  attributed  by  archsBologists  to  the  custom  of 
buraing  the  dead,  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  bronze. 

POST-PLIOCENE    PERIOD, 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that  the 
ages  of  iron  and  bronze  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe 
were  preceded  by  a  stone  age,  the  Neolithic,  referable  to  that 
division  of  the  post-tertiary  epoch  which  I  have  called  Re- 
cent, when  the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  other  organic  re- 
mains accompanying  the  stone  implements  were  of  living 
species.  But  memorials  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light 
of  a  still  older  age  of  stone,  for  which,  as  above  stated,  the 
name  Paleolithic  has  been  proposed,  when  man  was  contem- 
porary in  Europe  with  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  va- 
rious other  animals,  of  which  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
have  long  since  died  out. 

Reindeer  Period  in  South  of  France. — ^In  the  larger  number 
of  the  caves  of  Europe,  as  for  example  in  those  of  England, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  many  parts  of  France,  the  animal  re- 
mains agree  specifically  with  the  fauna  of  this  oldest  division 
of  the  age  of  stone,  or  that  to  which  belongs  the  drift  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  presently  to  be  mentioned,  containing 

*  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Lecture,  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  27th,  1863. 
t  Diodoras,  v.,  21,  22,  and  Sir*H.  James,  Note  on  Block  of  Tin  dredged 
np  in  Falmouth  Harbor.    Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  1863. 
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flint  implements  of  a  very  antique  type.  But  there  ai*e  some 
caves  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Aude,  and  other  parta 
of  the  south  of  France,  which  are  believed  by  M.  Lartet  to  be 
of  intermediate  date  between  the  Paleolithic  and  Neolithic 
periods.  To  this  intewncdiate  era  M.  Lartet  gave,  in  1863, 
the  name  of  the  "  reindeer  period,"  because  vast  quantities 
of  the  bones  and  horns  of  that  deer  have  been  met  with  in 
the  French  caveras.  In  some  cases  separate  plates  of  molars 
of  the  mammoth,  and  several  teeth  of  the  great  Insh  deer, 
Cervus  megaceros^  and  of  the  cave-lion,  Fdis  spekea^  have  been 
found  mixed  up  with  cut  and  carved  bones  of  reindeer.  On 
one  of  these  sculptured  bones  in  the  cave  of  Perigord,  a  rude 
representation  of  the  mammoth,  with  its  long  curved  tusks 
and  covering  of  wool,  occurs,  which  is  regarded  by  M.  Lartet 
as  placing  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  these  caves  must  have  seen  this  species  of  elephant 
still  living  in  France.  The  presence  of  the  marmot,  as  well 
as  the  reindeer  and  some  other  northern  animals,  in  these 
caverns  seems  to  imply  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  which  no  remains  of  reindeer  have 
as  yet  been  discovered.  The  absence  of  this  last  in  the  old 
lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland  is  the  more  significant, 
because  in  a  cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
namely,  that  of  Mont  Saleve,  bones  of  the  reindeer  occur  with 
flint  implements  similar  to  those  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne 
and  Perigord. 

The  state  of  the  ails,  as  exemplified  by  the  instruments 
found  in  these  caverns  of  the  reindeer  period,  is  somewhat 
more  advanced  than  that  which  characterizes  the  tools  of 
the  Amiens  drift,  but  is  nevertheless  more  rude  than  that  of 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  No  metallic  articles  occur,  and 
the  stone  hatchets  are  not  ground  after  the  fashion  of  celts ; 
the  needles  of  bone  are  shaped  in  a  workmanlike  style,  hav-' 
ing  their  eyes  drilled  with  consummate  skill. 

The  formations  above  alluded  to,  which  are  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known,  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  close 
of  the  Paleolithic  era,  of  the  monuments  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  treat. 

Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Paleolithic  A^e.— The  alluvial  and 
marine  deposits  of  the  Paleolithic  age,  the  earliest  to  which 
any  vestiges  of  man  have  yet  been  traced  back,  belong  to  a 
time  when  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  differed  in  a 
marked  degree  from  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  Neolithic 
period,  the  valleys  and  rivers  coincided  almost  entirely  with 
those  by  which  the  present  drainage  of  the  land  is  effected, 
and  the  peat-mosses  were  the  same  as  those  now  growing. 
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The  situation  of  the  shell-mounds  and  lake-dwellings  above 
alluded  to  is  such  as  to  imply  that  the  topography  of  the 
districts  where  they  are  observed  has  not  subsequently  un- 
dergone any  material  alteration.  Whereas  we  no  sooner  ex- 
amine the  Post-pliocene  formations,  in  which  the  remains  of 
so  many  extinct  mammalia  are  found,  than  we  at  once  pei^ 
ceive  a  more  decided  discrepancy  between  the  former  and 
present  outline  of  the  surface.  Since  those  deposits  origi- 
nated, changes  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  effect- 
ed in  the  depth  and  width  of  many  valleys,  as  also  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  superficial  and  subterranean  drainage,  and,  as 
is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  relative  position  of  land 
and  water.     In  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  87)  an  ideal  sec- 

Plg.ST. 


Becent  and  Post-pliocene  allavial  deposits. 

1.  Peat  pf  the  recent  period.  2.  Gravel  of  modem  river.  2^  Loam  of  brick-earth 
(loess)  of  same  age  as  2,  formed  bv  inundations  of  the  river.  8.  Lower-level 
vallev-gravel  with  extinct  mammalia  (Post-pliocene).  3^.  Loam  of  same  ago. 
4.  Hiffher-level  valley-grave]  (Post-pliocene).  4^.  Loam  of  same  age.  6.  Upland 
ffravel  of  varions  kinds  and  periods,  consisting  in  some  places  of  nnstratifled 
boulder  clay  or  glacial  drift.    C.  Older  rocks. 

tion  is  given,  illustrating  the  different  position  which  the 
Recent  and  Post-pliocene  alluvial  deposits  occupy  in  many 
European  valleys. 

The  peat.  No.  1,  has  been  formed  in  a  low  part  of  the  mod- 
em alluvial  plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  re- 
cent period  is  seen.  Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sedi- 
ment 2'  has  in  many  places  been  deposited  by  the  river  dur- 
ing floods  which  covered  nearly  the  whole  alluvial  plain. 

No.  3  represents  an  older  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and 
gravel,  formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its 
present  depth.  It  contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells 
of  living  species  associated  with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in 
])art  of  recent,  and  in  part  of  extinct  species.  Among  the 
latter,  the  mammoth  (M  primigeniiis)  and  the  Siberian  rhi- 
noceros (M,  tichorhirms)  are  the  most  common  in  Europe. 
No.  3'  is  a  remnant  of  the  loam  or  brick-earth  by  which  No. 
3  was  overapread.  No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated 
terrace,  similar  in  its  composition  and  organic  remains  to 
No.  3,  and  covered  in  like  manner  with  its.  inundation-mud, 
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4'.  Sometimes  the  valley-gravels  of  older  date  are  entirely 
missing,  or  there  is  only  one,  and  occasionally  there  are  more 
than  two,  marking  as  many  successive  stages  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  valley.  They  usually  occur  at  heights  varying 
from  10  to  100  feet,  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes 
on  the  left  side  of  the  existing  river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great 
strength  on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently 
met  with  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse, 
great  Irish  deer,  bear,  tiger,  and  hyaena.  In  the  peat,  No.  1 
(Fig.  87),  and  in  the  more  modem  gravel  and  silt  (Na  2), 
works  of  art  of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  of  the  later 
or  Neolithic  stone  period,  already  described,  are  met  with. 
In  the  more  ancient  or  Paleolithic  gravels,  3  and  4,  there 
have  been  found  of  late  years  in  several  valleys  in  France 
and  England — as,  for  example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Sommo,  and  of  the  Thames  and  Ouse,  near  Bedford — stone 
implements  of  a  rude  type,  showing  that  man  coexisted  in 
those  districts  with  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  quadru- 
peds of  the  genera  above  enumerated.  In  1847,  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  observed  in  an  ancient  alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in 
Picardy,the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  associated  in  such  a 
manner  with  flint  implements  of  a  rude  type  as  to  lead  him 
to  infer  that  both  the  organic  remains  and  the  works  of  art 
were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  period.  This  inference 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  found  in 
1859  a  flint  tool  in  situ  ih  the  same  stratum  at  Amiens  that 
contained  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia. 

The  flint  implements  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  are 
most  of  them  considered  to  be  hatchets  and  spear-heads,  and 
are  different  from  those  commonly  called  "celts."  These 
celts,  so  often  found  in  the  recent  formations,  have  a  .more 
regular  oblong  shape,  the  result  of  grinding,  by  which  also 
a  sharp  edge  has  been  given  to  them.  The  Abbeville  tools 
found  in  gravel  at  difierent  levels,  as  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  Fig. 
87,  in  which  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
extinct  mammalia  occur,  are  always  ungrouivd,  having  evi- 
dently been  brought  into  their  present  form  simply  by  the 
chipping  off  of  fragments  of  flint  by  repeated  blows,  such  as 
could  be  given  by  a  stone  hammer. 

Some  of  them  are  oval,  others  of  a  spear-headed  form, 
no  two  exactly  alike,  and  yet  the  greater  number  of  each 
kind  are  obviously  fashioned  after  the  same  general  pattern. 
Their  outer  surface  is  often  white,  the  original  black  flint 
having  been  discolored  and  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
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or  by  the  action  of  acids,  as  they  lay  in  the  gravel.  They 
are  most  commonly  stained  of  the  same  ochreous  color  as 
the  flints  of  the  gravel  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  Occa- 
sionally their  antiquity  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  color 
but  by  superficial  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by 
dendiites  formed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  edges 
also  of  most  of  them  are  worn,  sometimes  by  having  been 
used  as  tools,  or  sometimes  by  having  been  rolled  in  the  old 
river's  bed.  They  are  met  with  not  only  in  the  lower-level 
gravels,  as  in  No.  3,  Fig.  87,  but  also  in  No.  4,  or  the  higher 
gravels,  as  at  St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs  of  Amiens,  where 
the  old  alluvium  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Somme.  At  both  levels  fluviatile  and 
land-shells  are  met  with  in  the  loam  as  well  as  in  the  gravel, 
but  there  are  no  marine  shells  associated,  except  at  Abbe- 
ville, in  the  lowest  part  of  the  gravel,  near  the  sea,  and  a  few 
feet  only  above  the  present  high-water  mark.  Here  with 
fossil  shells  of  living  species  are  mingled  the  bones  of  Me" 
phas  jmmigenius  and  -E  antiquus^  Mhinoceros  tichorhinusy 
HlppopotanmSy  Mlis  spekBa,  Ifycena  spekeay  reindeer,  and 
many  othera,  the  bones  accompanying  the  flint  implements 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  both  were  buried  in  the 
old  alluvium  at  the  same  period. 

Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  found  at 
one  point,  namely,  in  the  Menchecourt  drift  at  Abbeville, 
the  bones  being  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  show  that  the 
cartilage  must  have  held  them  together  at  the  time  of  theu' 
inhumation. 

The  general  absence  here  and  elsewhere  of  human  bones 
from  gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  are  discovered, 
may  in  some  degree  be  due  to  the  present  limited  extent  of 
our  researches.  But  it  may  also  be  presumed  that  when  a 
hunter  population,  always  scanty  in  numbers,  ranged  over 
this  region,  they  were  too  wary  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  floods  which  swept  away  many  herbivor- 
ous animals  from  the  low  river-plains  where  they  may  have 
been  pasturing  or  sleeping.  Beasts  of  prey  prowling  about 
the  same  alluvial  flats  in  search  of  food  may  also  have  been 
surprised  more  readily  than  the  human  tenant  of  the  same 
region,  to  whom  the  signs  of  a  coming  tempest  were  better 
known. 

Inundation-mud  of  Biver8.--Brick-6artli.— Fluviatile  Loam, 
or  Loess. — As  a  general  rule,  the  fluviatile  alluvia  of  differ- 
ent ages  (Nos.  2, 3, 4,  Fig.  87)  are  severally  made  up  of  coarse 
materials  in  their  lower  portions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam  in 
their  upper  parts.    For  rivers  are  constantly  shilling  their 
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position  in  the  valley-plain,  encroaching  gradually  oh  one 
bank,  near  which  there  is  deep  water,  and  deserting  the  oth- 
er or  opposite  side,  where  the  channel  is  growing  shallower, 
being  destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into  land.  Where 
the  current  runs  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is  swept  along,  and 
where  its  velocity  is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then  only  the 
finest  mud,  is  thrown  down.  A  thin  film  of  this  fine  sed- 
iment is  spread,  during  floods,  over  a  wide  area,  on  one,  or 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  of  the  main  stream,  often  reaching 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  bluffs  or  higher  grounds  which  bound, 
the  valley.  Of  such  a  description  are  the  well-known  annual 
deposits  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  So 
thin  are  they,  that  the  aggregate  amount  accumulated  in  a 
century  is  said  rarely  to  exceed  five  inches,  although  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years  it  has  attained  a  vast  thickness, 
the  bottom  not  having  been  reached  by  borjngs  extending 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet  towards  the  central  parts  of  the  valley. 
Everywhere  it  consists  of  the  same  homogeneous  mud,  des- 
titute of  stratification — the  only  signs  of  successive  accumu- 
lation being  where  the  Nile  has  silted  up  its  channel,  or 
where  the  blown  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  have  invaded 
the  plain,  and  given  rise  to  alternate  layers  of  sand  and 
mud. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated 
pebbles  and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated 
by  ice  to  the  places  where  they  now  occur ;  but  no  such 
coarse  materials  are  met  with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  accumulation 
of  similar  loam,  called  in  Germany  "  loess,"  has  taken  place 
on  an  enormous  scale.  Its  color  is  yellowish-gray,  and  very 
homogeneous ;  and  Professor  Bischoff*  has  ascertained,  by 
analysis,  that  it  agrees  in  composition  with  the  mud  of  the 
Nile.  Although  for  the  most  part  unstratified,  it  betrays  in 
some  places  marks  of  stratification,  especially  where  it  con- 
tains calcareous  concretions,  or  in  its  lower  part  where  it 
rests  on  subjacent  gravel  and  sand  which  alternate  with 
each  other  near  the  junction.  About  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  mass  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  there  is 
usually  an  intermixture  of  fine  quartzose  and  micaceous 
sand. 

Although  this  loam  of  the  Rhine  is  unsoliditied,  it  usually 
terminates  where  it  has  been  undermined  by  running  water 
in  a  vertical  cliff,  from  the  lace  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial, 
fresh-water  and  amphibious  mollusks  project  in  relief  These 
shells  do  not  imply  the  permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh 
water  on  the  spot,  for  the  most  aquatic  of  them,  the  Succv- 
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Suednea  elongata.       Pupa  muacorum  (Linn.).  Helix  kiqnda  (Ldnu.)  {jdebeia). 

nea^  inhabits  marshes  and  wet  grassy  meadows.  The  Sito- 
einea  elongata  (or  S.  oblongata)^  Fig.  88,  is  very  characteris- 
tic both  of  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  of  some  other  Europe- 
an river-loams. 

Among  the  land-shells  of  the  Rhenish  loess,  ffdix  hispida^ 
Fig.  90,  and  Pupa  mitscorum,  Fig.  89,  are  very  common. 
Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  are  of  most  fragile 
and  delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.     They  must  have  been  broken   to 

i>ieces  had  they  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation. 
£ven  the  color  of  some  of  the  land-shells,  as  that  of  Mdix 
nemoralis,  is  occasionally  preserved. 

In  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Bingen  and 
Basle,  the  fluviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration 
is  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  contains  here  and  there 
throughout  that  thickness  land  and  amphibious  shells.  As 
it  is  seen  in  masses  fringing  both  sides  of  the  great  plain, 
and  as  occasionally  remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems 
necessary  to  suppose,  fii*st,  a  time  when  it  slowly  accumu- 
lated ;  and  secondly,  a  later  period,  when  large  portions  of 
it  were  removed,  or  when  the  original  valley,  which  had 
been  partially  filled  up  with  it,  was  re-excavated. 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great 
movement  of  oscillation,  consisting  first  of  a  general  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  and  then  of  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the 
same.  The  amount  of  continental  depression  which  first 
took  place  in  the  interior,  must  be  imagined  to  have  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  region  near  the  sea,  in  which  case  the  higher 
part  of  the  gi-eat  valley  would  have  its  alluvial  plain  grad- 
ually mised  by  an  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  would 
only  cease  when  the  subsidence  of  the  land  was  at  an  end. 
If  the  direction  of  the  movement  was  then  reversed,  and, 
during  the  re-elevation  of  the  continent,  the  inland  region 
nearest  the  mountains  should  rise  more  rapidly  than  that 
near  the  coast,  the  river  would  acquire  a  denuding  power 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  aw^y  gradually  nearly  all 
the  loam  and  gravel  with  which  parts  of  its  basin  had  been 
filled  up.  Terraces  and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand  would 
then  alone  remain  to  attest;  th^  various  levels  at  which  the 
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river  liad  thrown  down  and  afterwards  removed  allavial 
matter. 

Cavern  Deposits  containing  Hnman  Remains  and  Bones  of 
Extinct  Animals. — In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries 
where  limestone  rocks  abound,  caverns  are  found,  usually 
consisting  of  cavities  of  large  dimensions,  connected  together 
by  low,  narrow,  and  sometimes  tortuous  galleries  or  tunnels. 
These  subterranean  vaults  are  usually  filled  in  part  with 
mud,  pebbles,  and  breccia,  in  which  bones  occur  belonging 
to  the  same  assemblage  of  animals  as  those  charactenzing 
the  Post-pliocene  alluvia  above  described.  Some  of  these 
bones  are  referable  to  extinct  and  others  to  living  species, 
and  they  are  occasionally  intermingled,  as  in  the  valley- 
gravels,  with  implements  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  stone  age,  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  human  bones,  which  are  much  more  common  in 
cavern  deposits  than  in  valley-alluvium. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  com- 
municate the  one  wuth  the  other,  afford  memorials  to  the  ge- 
ologist of  successive  phases  thi*ough  which  they  must  have 
passed.  First,  there  was  a  period  when  the  carbonate  of 
lime  was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs ;  secondly,  an  era 
when  engulfed  rivers  or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and 
inorganic  debris  into  the  subterranean  hollows  previously 
formed;  and  thirdly,  there  were  such  changes  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  region  as  caused  the  engulfed  rivers  to  be  turn- 
ed into  new  channels,  and  springs  to  be  dried  up,  after  which 
the  cave-mud,  breccia,  gravel,  and  fossil  bones  would  bear  the 
same  kind  of  relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the  country 
as  the  older  valley-drifts  with  their  extinct  mammalian  re- 
mains and  works  of  art  bear  to  the  present  rivere  and  allu- 
vial plains. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  limestone,  near  Liege,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the 
geologist  magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and 
tlie  former  communication  of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the 
rocks  with  the  old  surface  of  the  country  by  means  of  ver- 
tical or  oblique  fissures,  has  been  demonstrated  in  places 
wliere  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suspected,  so  com- 
pletely have  the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures  been 
concealed  by  superficial  drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which 
extended  into  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalao- 
titic  incrustations. 

The  origin  of  the  stalactite  is  thus  explained  by  the  emi- 
nent chemist  Liebig.  Mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by 
moisture  and  air,  evolves  cj^rbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved 
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by  raiii.  The  rain-water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the 
porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Even 
while  caverns  are  still  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded  such 
calcareous  incrustations  accumulate,  but  it  is  generally  when 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a  solid  floor 
of  hard  stalagmite  is  formed  on  the  bottom. 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Liege, 
and  found  in  all  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  com- 
prising the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave- 
hysena,  cave-lion,  and  many  others,  some  of  extinct  and  some 
of  living  species,  and  in  all  of  them  flint  implements.  In  four 
or  five  caves  only  parts  of  human  skeletons  were  met  with, 
comprising  sometimes  skulls  with  a  few  other  bones,  some- 
times nearly  every  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  In 
one  of  the  caves,  that  of  Engihoul,  where  Schmerling  had 
found  the  remains  of  at  least  three  human  individuals,  they 
were  mingled,  in  such  a  manner  with  bones  of  extinct  mam- 
malia, as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  (in  1833)  of  man 
having  co-existed  with  them. 

In  1860,  Professor  Malaise,  of  Li%e,  explored  with  me  this 
same  cave  of  Engihoul,  and  beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalag- 
mite we  found  mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  recent 
animals,  such  as  Schmerling  had  described,  and  my  compan- 
ion, persevering  in  his  researches  after  I  had  returned  to 
England,  extracted  from  the  same  deposit  two  human  lower 
jaw-bones  retaining  their  teeth.  The  skulls  from  these  Bel- 
gian caverns  display  no  marked  deviation  fi-om  the  normal 
European  type  of  the  present  day. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr. 
Pengelly,  and  others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  in 
1858,  demonstrated  that  flint  knives  were  there  imbedded  in 
such  a  manner  in  loam  underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite  as  to 
prove  that  man  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  region  when 
the  cave-bear  and  other  members  of  the  ancient  post-pliocene 
fauna  were  also  in  existence. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  had  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to 
infer  that  none  of  the  Belgian  caves  which  he  explored  had 
served  as  the  dens  of  wild  beasts;  but  there  are  many  caves 
in  Germany  and  England  which  have  certainly  been  so  in- 
habited, especially  by  the  extinct  hyaena  and  bear. 

A  fine  example  of  a  hyaena's  den  was  aflbrded  by  the  cave 
of  Kirkdale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in 
his  ReliquicB  Diluviance.  In  that  cave,  above  twenty -five 
miles  N.N.E.  of  York,  the  remains  of  about  300  hyaenas,  be- 
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longing  to  individuals  of  every  age,  were  detected.  ITie 
Bpecies  {Hymm  spelma)  baa  been  considered  by  pal«eontolo- 
gists  as  extinct ;  it  was  larger  than  the  fierce  Mycena  croeuta 
of  South  Africa,  which  it  closely  resembled,  and  of  which  it 
is  i-egarded  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  as  a  variety.  Dr.  Back- 
land,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot,  proved  that  the  hy- 
eenaa  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact  attested  by  tfao  quantity 
of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hytena,  is  of 
nearly  the  same  composition  ns  bono,  and  almost  as  durable. 
In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  os,  young  ele- 
phant, hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  lioi'se,  bear,  wolf,  hare, 
water-rat,  and  several  birds.  All  the  bonce  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth 
of  the  hyfenas;  and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed  in  loam 
or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite  which 
covei-s  it.  In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that 
portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into 
caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  tlieir  food — 
an  opinion  quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  liv- 
ing liyccna. 

Atestralian  Caee-bi-eccias. — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  con- 
fined to  Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and 
those  discovered  in  fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  corre- 
spond closely  in  character  with  what  has  been  called  tbe 
bony  breccia  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  the  fragments 
of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound  together  by  a  red  ochre- 
ous  cement. 

Some  of  these  caves  wei-e  examined  by  the  late  Sir  T. 
Mitchell  in  the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of 
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Sidney,  on  the  river  Bell,  one  of  the  principnl  Bourcea  of  the 
Macquarie,  and  on  the  Macquarie  itself!  The  caverns  oHen 
branub  off  in  difierent  directions  through  the  rock,  widening 
and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and  the  roofs  and  floora 
are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  often  broken, but 
do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie  imbed- 
ded in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a  breccia. 

Tlie  retnains  belong  to  marsupial  animals.  Among  the 
most  abundant  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of  which  there  are 
four  species,  while  others  belong  to  the  geneTA  J'fuKCOlomt/a, 
the  wombat ;  Daayurua,  the  ursine  opossum ;  PhalatiffUta, 
the  vulpine  opossum  ;  and  Mi/psiprymnu^,  the  kangaroo-rat. 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  s|>ecies  are  larger 
than  the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  K<.'nera  now  known 
in  Australia.  The  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a 
lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo  (Macropus  atlas,  Owen)  will  at  once 
be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  largest  living  kangaroo,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  92, 


Fig.M. 


LoTrerJnw  of  targest  living  Bpeck*  or  kaiignroo.    {Maeroyu* -major.) 

In  both  these  specimens  part  of  the  substance  of  the  jaw  has 
been  broken  open,  so  as  to  show  the  permanent  false  molar 
{n,  Fig.  91),  concealed  in  the  socket.  From  the  fact  of  this 
molar^not  having  been  cut,  we  learn  that  the  individual  was 
young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  these  extinct  qnndrupeda 
of  Australia  belong  to  the  marsupial  family,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  ara  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type  of 
ot^anization  which  now  distinguishes  the  Australian  mam- 
malia from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  This  fact  is 
one  of  many  pointing  to  a  general  law  deduuible  fi-om  tho 
fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  of  times  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  our  own,  namely,  that  the  present  ge»>- 
gi-apltical  distribution  of  organic ybmis  dates  back  to  a  peri- 
od anterior  to  the  origin  of  existing  ipeciesj  in  other  words, 
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the  limitatioD  of  particular  genera  or  families  of  quadmpeds, 
raollusca,  etc.,  to  certain  existing  provinces  of  land  and  sea, 
began  before  the  larger  part  of  the  species  now  contempora- 
ry with  man  had  been  introduced  into  the  earth. 

Professor  Owen,  in  liis  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fos- 
sil Mammals,"  has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking 
that  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Asia  difi&r  from 
those  of  Australia  or  South  America.  We  do  not  find,  for 
example,  in  the  Europseo-Asiatic  province  fossil  kangaroos, 
or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  hy- 
aena, beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  othei*s,  which  still  characterize 
the  same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skele- 
tons of  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Tox- 
odon,  Macrauchenla,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous 
to  the  living  sloth,  armadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama. 
The  fossil  quadrumana,  also  associated  with  some  of  these 
forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong  to  the  Platyrrhine  famr 
ily  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  America.  That  the 
extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Brazil  was  very  modern 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  shells, 
agreeing  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic. 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  be- 
tween the  living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  prov- 
ince and  the  fossils  of  the  period  immediately  antecedent, 
even  where  the  fossil  species  are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  mammalia.  New  Zealand,  when  first  examined 
by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  indigenous  land  quad- 
rupeds, no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia;  but  a 
wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  represent- 
ative of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Kiwi  by  the  natives 
{Apteryx).  lu  the  fossils  of  the  Post-pliocene  period  in  this 
same  island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opos- 
sums, wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in  their  place  a  prodigious 
number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  the 
struthious  order,  called  by  Owen  Dinoniis  and  PaJUxpteryx^ 
which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits.  These  genera 
comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were  four,  some 
seven,  others  nine,  and  others  eleven  feet  in  height !  It  seemB 
doubtful  whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the 
land  with  this  population  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  fossil  mam* 
malia  of  South  America,  has  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful 
relationship  of  the  extinct  to  the  living  types  in  that  paiii 
of  the  world,  inferring  from  such  geographical  phenomena 
that  the  existing  species  are  all  related  to  the  extinct  one« 
u^  preceded  them  by  a  bond  of  common  descent. 
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Climate  of  tiie  Post-pliocene  Period. — ^The  evidence  as  to 
the  climate  of  Europe  during  this  epoch  is  somewhat  con- 
flictinsf.  The  fluviatile  and  land-shells  are  all  of  existinir 
Species,  but  their  geographical  range  has  not  always  been 
the  same  as  at  present.  Some,  for  example,  which  then  lived 
in  Britain  are  now  only  found  in  Norway  and  Finland,  prob- 
ably implying  that  the  Post-pliocene  climate  of  Britain  was 
colder,  especially  in  the  winter.  So  also  the  reindeer  and 
the  musk-ox  {Ovibos  tno^chatus),  now  inhabitants  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  occur  fossil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and 
Avon,  and  also  in  France  and  Germany,  accompanied  in 
most  places  by  the  mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 
At  Grays  in  Essex,  on  the  other  hand,  another  species  both 
of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  occure,  together  with  a  hippopot- 
amus and  the  Cyrena  fltmiinalia^  2i  shell  now  extinct  m  Eu- 
rope but  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile  and  some  Asiatic 
rivers.  With  it  occui-s  the  Unio  littoralis^  now  living  in  the 
Seine  and  Loire.  In  the  valley  of  the  Somme  flint  tools  have 
been  found  associated  with  ITmpopotamus  major  and  Cyrena 
jiuminalis  in  the  lower-level  Post-pliocene  gi*avels;  while  in 
the  higher-level  (and  more  ancient)  gravels  similar  tools  are 
more  abundant,  and  are  associated  with  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth  and  other  Post-pliocene  quadrupeds  indicative  of 
a  colder  climate. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  here  have  evidence  of  summer 
and  winter  migrations  rather  than  of  a  general  change  of 
temperature.  Instead  of  imagining  that  the  hippopotamus 
lived  all  the  year  round  with  the  musk-ox  and  lemming,  we 
we  may  rather  suppose  that  the  apparently  conflicting  evi- 
dence may  be  due  to  the  place  of  our  observations  being 
near  the  boundary  line  of  a  northern  and  southern  fauna, 
either  of  which  may  have  advanced  or  receded  during  com- 
paratively slight  and  temporary  fluctuations  of  climate. 
There  may  then  have  been  a  continuous  land  communication 
between  England  and  the  North  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  an  op- 
posite direction  with  Africa,  then  united  to  Southern  Europe. 

In  drift  at  Fisherton,  near  Salisbury,  thirty  feet  above  the 
river  Wiley,  the  Greenland  lemming  and  a  new  species  of 
the  Arctic  genus  Spermophilvs  have  been  found,  along  with 
the  mammoth,  reindeer,  cave-hy»ena,  and  other  mammalia 
suited  to  a  cold  climate.  A  flint  implement  was  taken  out 
from  beneath  the  bones  of  the  mammoth.  In  a  higher  and 
older  deposit  in  the  vicinity,  flint  tools  like  those  of  Amiens 
have  been  discovered.  Nearly  all  the  known  Post-pliocene 
quadrupeds  have  now  been  found  accompanying  flint  knives 
or  hatchets  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  their  coexistence  with 
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man ;  and  we  have  thus  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several 
classes  of  geological  facts  to  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  first  place,  the  disappearance  of  a  great  varietjr 
of  species  of  wild  animals  fiom  every  part  of  a  wide  conti- 
nent must  have  required  a  vast  period  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  yet  this  took  place  while  man  existed  upon  the  earth, 
and  was  completed  before  that  early  period  when  the  Dan- 
ish shell-mounds  were  formed  or  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  constructed.  Secondly,  the  deepening  and  widen- 
ing of  valleys,  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  river  gravels 
at  various  heights,  implies  an  amount  of  change  of  which 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  historical  period  forms  a 
scarcely  perceptible  part.  Thirdly,  the  change  in  the  course 
of  rivera  which  once  flowed  through  caves  now  removed 
from  any  line  of  drainage,  and  the  formation  of  solid  floors 
of  stalagmite,  must  have  required  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
Lastly,  ages  must  have  been  required  to  change  the  climate 
of  wide  regions  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  alter  the  ge- 
ographical distribution  of  many  mammalia  as  well  as  land  and 
fresh-water  shells.  The  3000  or  4000  years  of  the  historical 
period  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  apjireciable  measure  for 
calculating  the  number  of  centuries  which  would  snflice  for 
such  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  local  char- 
acter, but  have  operated  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe. 
Belative  Longevity  of  Species  in  the  Mammalia  and  Testacea. 
— I  called  attention  in  1830*  lo  the  fact,  which  had  not  at 
that  time  attracted  notice,  that  the  association  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  of  shells,  exclusively  of  living  species,  with 
many  extinct  quadrupeds  betokened  a  longevity  of  species 
in  the  testacea  far  exceeding  that  in  the  mammalia.  Subse- 
quent researches  seem  to  show  that  this  greater  duration  of 
the  same  specific  forms  in  the  class  mollusca  is  dependent  on 
a  still  more  general  law,  namely,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of 
animals,  or  the  greater  the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  the 
more  persistent  are  they  in  general  in  their  specific  charac- 
ters throughout  vast  periods  of  time.  Xot  only  have  the  in- 
vert ebrata,  as  shown  by  geological  data,  altered  at  a  less  rap- 
id rate  than  the  vertebrata,  but  if  we  take  one  of  the  classes 
of  the  former,  as  for  example  the  mollusca,  we  find  those  of 
more  simple  structure  to  have  varied  at  a  slower  rate  than 
those  of  a  higher  and  more  complex  organization ;  the  brach- 
iopoda.  for  example,  more  slowly  than  the  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves,  while  the  latter  have  been  more  persistent  than  the 
univalves,  whether  gasteropoda  or  cephalopoda.  In  like  man- 
ner the  specific  identity  of  the  characters  of  the  foraminifeniy 
♦  Principles  of  G€oli>g}%  1st  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  140. 
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which  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  the  invertebrata,  liaa 
outlasted  that  of  the  mollusca  in  an  equally  decided  manner. 

Teetb  of  Poat-pliooeae  Hammslia. — To  those  who  have  nev- 
er Btudied  comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  pai't  of  the  skeleton 
may  enable  a  skillful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many 
cases,  the  geiiDS,and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadmpeds  to 
which  it  l>elonged.  Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to 
such  knowledge,  which  mnst  be  the  resnit  of  long  practice 
and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advantage 
from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  distin- 
guish the  principal  divisions  of  the  maramalia  by  the  forms 
and  characters  of  their  teeth. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  teeth  of  some  of  the 
more  common  species  and  genera  found  in  alluvial  and  cav- 
ern deposits. 

Pig.  98. 


Brplias  primijeniiu  (nr  Msmmoth) ;  molur  of  upper  jaw,  right  aide;  one-lhlrfl  ot 
a.  QrlDdlDg  Bur&ce.    i.  Sldeiteir. 
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»'lK-]«l.  Fig,  102. 


ITeetb  oranewcpedeeof  .IrvfCela,  fleld-monee!  from  theNarirlcb  Crag. 

Njwer  pliocene. 
a.  OrlndiDg  satbcc    b.  Side  view  of  Uie  name,    c  KaL  size  of  a  and  b. 

On  comparing  the  grinding  surfaces  of  tho  corresponding 
molars  of  the  three  speciea  of  elephants,  Figs.  93,  94, 95,  it 
will  be  Been  that  the  folds  of  enamel  are  most  nuinerous  in 
the  mammoth,  fewer  and  wider,  or  more  open,  in  £!,  antiquus  / 
and  most  open  and  fewest  in  E.  meridionalU.  It  willbe  also 
eeen  that  the  enamel  in  the  molar  of  the  Rkinoceroa  ticho- 
rkimw  (Fig.  97),  is  much  thicker  than  in  that  of  the  Rhinoo- 
eras  Ifptot-hinm  (Fig.  96). 
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POST-PLIOCENE   PERIOD,  CONTINUED. — GLACIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Form,  and  Characters  of  Glacial  Drift. — ^Fonda- 
mental  Kocks,  polished,  grooved^  and  scratched. — Abrading  and  striating 
Action  of  Glaciers. — Moraines,  Erratic  Blocks,  and  "  Roches  Moatonne'es." 
— Alpine  Blocks  on  tlie  Jura. — Continental  Ice  of  Greenland. — ^Ancient 
Centres  of  the  Dispersion  of  Erratics. — Transportation  of  Drift;  by  floating 
Icebergs. — Bed  of  the  Sea  furrowed  and  polished  by  the  running  agroand 
of  floating  Ice-islands. 

Character  and  Distribution  of  Glacial  Drift. — In  speaking  of 
the  loose  transported  matter  commonly  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  1  alluded  to  the  excep- 
tional character  of  what  has  been  called  the  boulder  forma- 
tion in  the  temperate  and  Arctic  latitudes  of  the  northern 
liemisphere.  The  peculiarity  of  its  form  in  Europe  north  of 
the  50th,  and  in  North  America  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of 
latitude,  is  now  universally  attributed  to  the  action  of  icej 
and  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  it  is  now  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  the  question  whether  land-ice  or  floating  icebergs 
have  played  the  chief  part  in  its  distribution.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  warmer  and  equatorial  regions,  and  reappears  when 
we  examine  the  lands  which  lie  south  of  the  40th  and  60th. 
parallels  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  as,  for  example,  in  Pata- 
gonia, Terra  del  Fuego,  and  New  Zealand.  It  consists,  of 
sand  and  clay,  sometimes  stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid 
of  stratification  for  a  depth  of  50, 100,  or  even  a  greater  num- 
ber of  feet.  To  this  unstratified  form  of  the  deposit  the  name 
of  tilt  has  long  been  applied  in  Scotland.  It  generally  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  oi  rock, 
some  of  large  size,  having  occasionally  one  or  more  of  their 
sides  flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.  The 
smoothed  surfaces  usually  exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to 
each  other,  one  set  of  which  often  crosses  an  older  set.  The 
till  is  almost  everywhere  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains^- 
except  those  washed  into  it  from  older  formations,  though  in 
some  places  it  contains  marine  shells,  usually  of  northern  or 

*  As  to  the  former  excess  of  cold,  whether  brought  about  by  modifications 
in  the  height  and  distribution  of  tlie  land  or  by  altered  astronomical  condi- 
tions, see  rrinciples,  vol.  i.  (10th  ed.,  1867),  chaps,  xii.  and  xiii.,  '*  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Climate." 
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Arctic  species,  and  frequently  in  a  fragmentary  state.  The 
bulk  of  the  till  has  usually  been  derived  from  the  grinding 
down  into  mud  of  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  so 
that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of  Red  Sandstone,  as  in  Strathmore 
in  Forfarshire ;  gray  or  black  in  a  district  of  coal  and  bitu- 
minous shale,  as  around  Edinburgh;  and  white. in  a  chalk 
country,  as  in  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark.  The  stony 
fragments  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  till  usually  be- 
long, especially  in  mountainous  countries,  to  rocks  found  in 
some  part  of  the  same  hydrographical  basin ;  but  there  are 
regions  where  the  whole  of  the  boulder  clay  has  come  from 
a  distance,  and  huge  blocks,  or  "  erratics,"  as  they  have  been 
called,  many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfrequently  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  their  point  of  dej^arture,  or  from  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  evidently  been  detached. 
These  are  commonly  angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of 
their  sides  polished  and  furrowed. 

The  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it  con- 
sists of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone,  capable 
of  permanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may 
have-been  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polish- 
ed, like  the  erratics  above  described,  and  exhibits  parallel 
striae  and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This  di- 
rection, both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  agrees  generally 
in  a  marked  manner  with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic 
blocks  in  the  same  district.  The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was 
first  studied,  seemed  in  many  of  its  characters  so  singular  and 
anomalous,  that  geologists  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
interpret  the  phenomena  by  reference  to  causes  now  in  ac- 
tion. In  those  exceptional  cases  where  marine  shells  of  the 
same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were  found,  nearly  all  of  them 
were  recognized  as  living  species — a  fact  conspiring  Avith  the 
superficial  position  of  the  drift  to  indicate  a  comparatively 
modem  origin. 

The  term  "diluvium'*  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular 
name  of  the  boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by 
many  to  the  deluge  of  Noah,  while  othere  retained  the  name 
as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a  series  of  diluvial  w^-ves 
raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by  earthquakes,  or  by  the 
sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  had  swept 
over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of  mud 
and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  sur- 
faces so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and 
striae.  But  geologists  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  the  boul- 
der formation  was  characteristic  of  high  latitudes,  and  that 
on  the  whole  the  size  and  number  of  erratic  blocks  increases 
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as  we  travel  towards  the  Arctic  regions.  They  could  not 
(ail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  which  the  countries  bor- 
dering tlie  Baltic  presented  when  compared  witli  those  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean.  The  multitude  of  travelled 
blocks  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region,  and  the  absence 
of  such  appeai-ances  in  the  otbor,  were  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked. Lvcn  the  great  development  of  the  boulder  forma- 
tion, with  large  erratics  bo  far  south  as  the  Alps,  olfered  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  favorable  to  the  hypothesis 
that  thei-e  was  some  intimate  connection  between  it  and  ao 
cumulations  of  snow  and  ice. 

Tiansportinp  and  abrading  Power  of  OlacieTS. — I  have  de- 
scribed elsewhere  ("Principles,"  vol.  i.,  chap,  xvi.,  1867)  the 
manner  in  which  the  snow  of  the  Alpine  heights  is  prevent- 
ed from  accumulating  indeiinitcly  in  thickness  by  the  con- 
stant descent  of  a  largo  portion  of  it  by  gravitation.  Be- 
coming converted  into  ice  it  forms  what  are  termed  glaciers, 
which  glide  down  the  principal  valleys.  On  their  surface 
arc  seen  mounds  of  rubbish  or  large  heaps  of  sand  and  rand, 


Limestone,  polished,  fDrrowed,  and  Bomtchcd  by  Uie  glacist  or  KownUn  In 

a  a.  While  elrcaka  pr  ecrntches,  cnnsed  by  small  Brains  of  flint  frozfln  Into  tbe  lea. 
bb.  Furrows. 

with  angular  fi-.igments  of  rock  which  fall  fi'om  the  steep 
slopes  or  precijiicos  bounding  the  glaciers.     When  a  glacier, 
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thus  laden,  descends  so  far  as  to  reach  a  region  about  3500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  such 
that  it  melts  mpidly  in  summer,  and  all  the  mud,  sand,  and 
pieces  of  rock  are  slowly  deposited  at  its  lower  end,  forming 
a  confused  heap  of  unstratified  rubbish  called  a  moraine^  and 
resembling  the  tiU  before  described  (p.  166). 

Besides  the  blocks  thus  carried  down  on  the  top  of  the 
glacier,  many  fall  through  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the  bottom, 
where  some  of  them  become  firmly  frozen  into  the  mass,  and 
are  pushed  along  the  base  of  the  glacier,  abrading,  polishing, 
and  grooving  the  rocky  floor  below,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass, 
or  as  emery -powder  polishes  steel.  The  stnse  which  are 
made,  and  the  deep  grooves  which  are  scooped  out  by  this 
action,  are  rectilinear  and  parallel  to  an  extent  never  seen 
in  those  produced  on  loose  stones  or  rocks,  where  shingle  is 
hurried  along  by  a  torrent,  or  by  the  waves  on  a  sea-beach. 
In  addition  to  these  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces 
of  rock,  another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  a  glacier  is 
the  "  roche  moutonn^e."  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  so 
called  have  been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flat- 
tened domes  by  the  glacier  as  it  passed  over  them.  They 
have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the  pres- 
ent glaciers,  and  to  great  honzontal  distances  beyond  them. 

Alpine  Blocks  on  the  Jura. — The  moraines,  erratics,  pol- 
ished surfaces,  domes,  and  striae,  above  described,  are  ob- 
served in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ; 
and  almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  this  valley.  The  avemge  height  of  the  Jura  is 
about  one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  des- 
titute of  glaciers ;  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere  similar 
moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and  grooved  surfaces.  The 
erratics,  moreover,  which  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon 
which  has  astonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontest- 
able than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  crystalline  formations  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
they  have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  up- 
ward across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  in  the 
world ;  so  that  they  are  now  lodged  on  a  chain  composed 
of  limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Alps.  Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a 
journey  of  so  many  leagues,  has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for 
hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cottages;  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, composed  of  gneiss,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Pierre  ^  Bot,  I'ests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above 
the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 
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In  the  year  1821,  M.  Venetz  first  annoanced  his  opinion 
that  the  Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by 
him  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  were  acknowledged  by 
all  subsequent  observere,  and  greatly  strengthened  by  new 
observations  and  arguments.  M.  Charpentier  supposed  that 
when  the  glaciers  extended  continuously  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Jura,  the  former  mountains  were  2000  or  3000  feet  high- 
er than  at  present.  Other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  conjec- 
tured that  the  whole  country  had  been  submerged,  and  the 
moraines  and  erratic  blocks  transported  on  floating  icebergs ; 
but  a  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  travelled  mass^ 
es,  and  the  total  absence  of  marine  shells  from  the  old  gla- 
cial drift  of  Switzerland,  have  entirely  disproved  this  last 
hypothesis.  In  addition  to  the  many  evidences  of  the  ac- 
tion of  ice  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  occur  here  and  there  in  some  of 
these  countries,  what  are  wanting  in  Switzerland,  deposits 
of  marine  fossil  shells,  which  exhibit  so  arctic  a  character 
that  they  must  have  led  the  geologist  to  infer  the  former 
prevalence  of  a  much  colder  climate,  even  had  he  not  en- 
countered so  many  accompanying  signs  of  ice-action.  The 
same  marine  shells  demonstrate  the  submergence  of  large 
areas  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles,  during  the  gla- 
cial cold. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  deposits  under  considera- 
tion in  all  these  countries  is  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic 
blocks,  and  sometimes  of  moraine  matter,  in  situations  re- 
mote Irom  lofty  mountains,  and  separated  from  the  nearest 
points  where  the  parent  rocks  appear  at  the  surface  by 
great  intervening  valleys,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  We  also  oft- 
en observe  strias  and  furrows,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Scotland,  which  deviate  from  the  direction  which  they  ought 
to  follow  if  they  had  been  connected  with  the  present  Ime 
of  drainage,  and  they,  therefore,  imply  the  prevalence  of  a 
very  distinct  condition  of  things  at  the  time  when  the  cold 
was  most  intense.  The  actual  state  of  North  Greenland 
seems  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  such  abnormal  gla- 
cial markinjjs. 

Greenland  Continental  Ice.  —  Greenland  is  a  vast  unex- 
I)lored  continent,  buried  under  one  continuous  and  colossal 
mass  of  ice  that  is  always  moving  seaward,  a  very  small 
part  of  it  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  all  the  rest  westward, 
or  towards  Baffin's  Bay.  All  the  minor  ridges  and  valleys 
are  levelled  and  concealed  under  a  general  covering  of  snow, 
but  here  and  there  some  steep  mountains  protrude  abruptly 
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from  the  icy  slope,  and  a  few  superficial  lines  of  stones  or 
moraines  are  visible  at  certain  seasons,  when  no  snow  has 
fallen  for  many  months,  and  when  evaporation,  promoted  by 
the  wind  and  sun,  has  caused  much  of  the  upper  snow  to 
disappear.  The  height  of  this  continent  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  be  very  great,  as  the  most  elevated  lands  of  the  out- 
skirts, which  are  described  as  comparatively  low,  attain  alti- 
tudes of  4000  to  6000  feet.  The  icy  slope  gradually  lowers 
itself  towards  the  outskirts,  and  then  terminates  abruptly  in 
a  mass  about  2000  feet  in  thickness,  the  great  discharge  of 
ice  taking  place  through  certain  large  friths,  which,  at  their 
upper  ends,  are  usually  about  four  miles  across,  Down 
these  friths  the  ice  is  protruded  in  huge  masses,  several  miles 
wide,  which  continue  their  course — grating  along  the  rocky 
bottom  like  ordinary  glaciers  long  after  they  have  reached 
the  salt  water.  When  at  last  they  arrive  at  parts  of  Baffin's 
Bay  deep  enough  to  buoy  up  icebergs  from  1000  to  1500 
feet  in  vertical  thickness,  broken  masses  of  them  float  off, 
carrying  with  them  on  their  surface  not  only  fine  mud  and 
sand  but  laruje  stones.  These  frasrments  of  rock  are  often 
polished  and  scored  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  as  the  ico 
melts,  they  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  large 
quantities  of  mud  are  deposited,  and  this  muddy  bottom  is 
inhabited  by  many  mollusca. 

Although  the  direction  of  the  ice-streams  in  Greenland 
may  coincide  in  the  main  with  that  which  separate  glaciers 
would  take  if  there  were  no  more  ice  than  there  is  now  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  yet  the  striation  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  on 
an  ice-clad  continent  would,  on  the  whole,  vary  considerably 
in  its  minor  details  from  that  which  would  be  imprinted  on 
rocks  constituting  a  region  of  separate  glaciers.  For  where 
there  is  a  universal  covering  of  ice  there  will  be  a  general 
outward  movement  from  the  higher  and  more  central  re- 
gions towards  the  circumference  and  lower  countiy,  and  this 
movement  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the 
minor  inequalities  of  hill  and  valley,  when  these  are  all  re- 
duced to  one  level  by  the  snow.  The  moving  ice  may  some- 
times cross  even  at  right  angles  deep  narrow  ravines,  or  the 
crests  of  buried  ridges,  on  which  last  it  may  afterwards  seem 
strange  to  detect  glacial  stnae  and  polishing  after  the  lique- 
faction of  the  snow  and  ice  has  taken  place. 

Rink  mentions  that  in  North  Greenland  powerful  springs 
of  clayey  water  escape  in  winter  from  under  the  ice,  where 
it  descends  to  "  the  outskirts,"  and  where,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  often  2000  feet  thick — a  fact  showing  how  much  grind- 
ing action  is  going  on  upon  the  surfjvce  of  the  subjacent 
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rocks.  I  also  learn  from  Dr.  Torell  that  there  are  large 
areas  in  the  outskirts,  now  no  longer  covered  with  perma- 
nent snow  or  glaciers,  which  exhibit  on  their  surface  un- 
mistakable signs  of  ancient  ice-action,  so  that,  vast  as  is  the 
power  now  exerted  by  ice  in  Greenland,  it  must  once  have 
operated  on  a  still  grander  scale.  The  land,  though  now 
very  elevated,  may  perhaps  have  been  formerly  much  higher. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  south  coast  of  Greenland,  from  lati- 
tude 60°  to  about  70°  N.,  has  for  the  last  four  centuries  been 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century.  By  this 
means  a  surface  of  rock,  well  scored  and  polished  by  ice,  is 
now  slowly  subsiding  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  becoming 
strewed  over,  as  the  icebergs  melt,  with  impalpable  mud 
and  smoothed  and  scratched  stones.  It  is  not  precisely 
known  how  far  north  this  downward  movement  extends. 

Drift  carried  by  Icebergs. — ^An  account  was  given  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him 
in  the  Arctic  seas  drifting  along  in  latitudes  69°  and  70°  N,, 
which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to  200  feet,  and  some 
of  which  measured  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of  them 
were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness 
that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000 
tons.  A  similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in 
progress  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included 
m  ice  are  far  more  frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these 
icebergs  was  encountered  in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  ant- 
arctic regions,  many  hundred  miles  from  any  known  land, 
sailing  northward,  with  a  large  erratic  block  finnly  frozen 
into  it.  Many  of  them,  carefully  measured  by  the  officers  of 
the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  be- 
tween 100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  two  to 
five  miles  in  length.  Captain  d'Urville  ascertained  one  of 
them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13 
miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with  walls  perfectly  vertical. 
The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must,  according  to 
the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-water,  be  from  six  to  eight 
times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so 
that  when  they  are  once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the  mechanical 
force  which  they  might  exert  against  any  obstacle  standing 
in  their  way  would  be  prodigious. 

We  learn,  therefore,  from  a  study  both  of  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  that  a  great  extent  of  land  may  be  entire- 
ly covered  throughout  the  whole  year  by  snow  and  ice,  from 
the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
may  yet  send  down  angular  erratics  to  the  ocean.  We  may 
also  conclude  that  such  land  will  become  in  the  course  of 
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ages  almost  everywhere  scored  and  polished  like  the  rocks 
which  underlie  a  glacier.  The  discharge  of  ice  into  the  sur- 
rounding sea  will  take  place  principally  through  the  main 
valleys,  although  these  are  hidden  from  our  sight.  Erratic 
blocks  and  moraine  matter  will  be  dispersed  somewhat  irreg- 
ularly after  reaching  the  sea,  for  not  onlv  will  prevailing 
winds  and  marine  currents  govern  the  distribution  of  the 
drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  submerged  area  will  have  its  influ- 
ence ;  inasmuch  as  floating  ice,  laden  with  stones,  will  pass 
freely  through  deep  water,  while  it  will  run  aground  where 
there  are  reefs  and  shallows.  Some  icebergs  in  Baffin's  Bay 
have  been  seen  stranded  on  a  bottom  1000  or  even  1500  feet 
deep.  In  the  course  of  ages  such  a  sea-bed  may  become 
densely  covered  with  transported  matter,  from  which  some 
of  the  adjoining  greater  depths  may  be  free.  If,  as  in  West 
Greenland,  the  land  is  slowly  sinking,  a  large  extent  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  will  consist  of  rock  polished  and  striated 
by  land-ice,  and  then  overspi-ead  by  mud  and  boulders  de- 
tached from  melting  bergs. 

The  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  thus  let  fall  in  still  water 
must  be  exactly  like  the  moraines  of  terrestrial  glaciers,  de- 
void of  stratification  and  organic  remains-  But  occasional- 
ly, on  the  outer  side  of  such  packs  of  stranded  bergs,  the 
waves  and  cun'ents  may  cause  the  detached  earthy  and  stony 
materials  to  be  sorted  according  to  size  and  weight  before 
they  reach  the  bottom,  and  to  acquire  a  stratified  arrange- 
ment. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  1^2)  to  the  large  quantity  of 
ice,  containing  great  blocks  of  stone,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
floating  far  from  land,  in  the  southern  or  Antarctic  seas. 
After  the  emergence,  therefore,  of  such  a  submarine  area, 
the  superficial  detritus  will  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
hills,  valleys,  and  river-plains  over  which  it  will  be  scattered. 
Many  a  water-shed  may  intervene  between  the  starting-point 
of  each  erratic  or  pebble  and  its  final  resting-place,  and  the 
only  means  of  discovering  the  country  from  which  it  took 
its  departure  will  consist  in  a  careful  comparison  of  its  min- 
eral or  fossil  contents  with  those  of  the  parent  rocks. 
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POST-PLIOCEKB  PSBIOD,  CONTINUED. — GLACXU.  C0NDITI0178| 

CONCLUDED. 

Glnciation  of  Scandinom  and  Rassia. — Glaciatkm  of  Sootland. — ^Mammotfi 
in  Scotch  Till.— Marine  Sheila  in  Scotch  Glacial  Drift.— Their  Aictii:  Char- 
acter. — ^Rarity  of  Organic  Remains  in  Glacial  Deposits. — Contorted  Stnta 
in  Drift. — Giaciation  of  Wales,  England,  and  Irehind. — Marine  Shelli  of 
Moel  Try£eien. — Erratics  niear  Chichester. — Glacial  Forthatlons  of  North: 
America.— Many  Speeies  of  Testacea  and  Qnadmpeds  Barrhod  tbe'CSkcial 
Cold.— Connection  of  the  Predominance  of  Lakes  with  GhUaal  Actkm.— ; 
Action  of  Ice  in  preventing  the  silting  up  of  Lake-basiDa. — Absence  of 
Lakes  in  the  Caucasus. — Equatorial  Lakes  of  Africa. 

Giaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — In  large  traets  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no  glaciers  in 
historical  times,  the  signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced  as 
high  as  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These'  signs 
consist  chiefly  of  polished  and  furrowed  rockHsnrfaces,  of 
moraines  and  erratic  blocks.  The  direction  of  the  erratics^ 
like  that  of  the  furrows,  has  usually  been  conformable  to  the 
course  of  the  principal  valleys;  but  the  lines  of  both'some^ 
times  radiate  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  highest 
land,  in  a  manner  which  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis 
above  alluded  to  of  a  general  envelope  of  continental  ice, 
like  that  of  Greenland  (p.  170).  Some  of  the  far-transported 
blocks  have  been  carriea  from  the  central  parts  of  Scandinar 
via  towards  the  Polar  regions ;  others  southward  to  -Den- 
mark ;  some  south-westward,  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  Eng- 
land ;  others  south-eastward,  to  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rus- 
sia. .         '  ':  ^ 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ilpsala,  in  Sweden,  I 
had  observed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and. gravel, 
in  the  midst  of  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  form- 
ed originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  .growth 
of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  spe- 
cies, intermixed  with  some  proper  to  fresh  water.  The  ma- 
rine shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in  which 
many  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of 
this  ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for 
the  most  part  unrounded,  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  diame- 
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ter,  and  which  must  have  been  brought  into  their  present  po- 
sition since  the  time  when  the  neighboring  gulf  was  already 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take  place, 
not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  tes- 
tacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed 
that  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography  which 
separates  the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging 
to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark,  also,  recent  shells  have  been 
found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associated  with  the  boulder 
clay. 

Glaciation  of  Scotland. — Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  in  1858,  ad- 
duced a  great  body  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  Grampians 
once  sent  down  glaciera  from  the  central  regions  in  all  di- 
rections towards  the  sea.  "The  glacial  grooves,"  he  ob- 
served, "  radiate  outward  from  the  central  heights  towards 
all"  points  of  the  compass,  although  they  do  not  always  strict- 
ly conform  to  the  actual  shape  and  contour  of  the  mmor  val- 
leys and  ridges." 

These  facts  and  other  chamcteristics  of  the  Scotch  drift- 
lead  us  to  the  inference  that  when  the  glacial  cold  first  set 
in,  Scotland  stood  higher  above  the  sea  than  at  present,  and 
was  covered  for  the  most  part  with  snow  and  ice,  as  Green- 
land is  now.  This  sheet  of  land-ice  slidinij  down  to  lower 
levels,  ground  down  and  polished  the  subjacent  rocks,  sweep- 
ing off  nearly  all  superficial  deposits  of  older  date,  and  leav- 
ing only  till  and  bouldere  in  their  place.  To  this  continent- 
al state  succeeded  a  period  of  depression  and  partial  sub- 
mergence. The  sea  advanced  over  the  lower  lands,  and  Scot- 
land was  converted  into  an  archipelago,  some  marine  sand 
with  shells  being  spread. over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  On  this 
sand  a  great  mass  of  boulder  clay  usually, quite  devoid  of 
fossils  was  accumulated.  Lastly,  the  land  re-emerged  from 
the  water,  and,  reaching  a  level  somewhat  above  its  present 
height,  became  connected  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  gla- 
ciers being  formed  once  more  in  the  higher  regions,  though 
the  ice  probably  never  regained  its  former  extension.*  Af- 
ter all  these  changes,  there  were  some  minor  oscillations  in 
the  level  of  the  land,  on  which,  although  they  have  had  im- 
portant geographical  consequences,  separating  Ireland  from 
England,  for  example,  and  England  from  the  Continent,  we 
need  not  here  enlarge. 

Mammoth  in  Scotch  Till, — ^Almost  all  remains  of  the  ter- 
restrial fauna  of  the  Continent  which  preceded  the  period  of 
'*'  Jamieson,  Quart.  Greol.  Journ.,  ^860,  vol.  xv\.,  p.  870. 
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sabmei^encG  have  been  lost ;  but  a  few  patclies  of  cstnarine 
and  freBh-water  formations  escaped  denudation  by  enbmer- 
gfnco.  To  tliese  belong  the  peaty  clay  from  which  'several 
inammothB'  tusks  and  horns  of  reindeer  were  obtained  at  Kil- 
maurs,  in  Ayrshire,  as  long  ago  aa  1816.  Mr.  Bryce  in  1865 
ascertained  that  the  fresh-water  formation  containing  these 
fossils  rests  on  carboniferous  sandstone,  and  is  covered,  first 
by  a  bed  of  marine  sand  with  arctic  shells,  and  then  with  a 
gi-eat  mass  of  till  with  glaciated  boulders.*  Stilt  more  re- 
eent  explorations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kilmanrs  have 
shown  tnat  the  fresh-water  formation  contains  the  seed  of 
the  pond-weed  Potamogeton  and  the  aquatic  Ranuncnlns; 
and  Mr.  Yoang  of  the  Glasgow  Mnscum  washed  the  mad  ad- 
hering to  the  reindeer  horns  of  Kilmaurs  and  that  which  fill- 
ed the  cracks  of  the  associated  elephants'  tusks,  and  detect- 
ed in  these  fossils  (which  had  been  in  the  Glasgow  Museum 
for  half  a  ceutnry)  .tbundance  of  the  same  seeds. 

All  doubts,  therefore,  as  to  the  true  position  of  the  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  a  fossil  so  rare  in  Scotland,  have  been  set 
at  rest,  and  it  serves  to  prove  that  part  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent sank  beneath  the  sea  at  a  period  of  ^at  cold,  as  the 
shells  of  the  overlying  sand  attest.  The  incumbent  till  or 
boulder  clay  is  aboirl  40  feet  thick,  but  it  often  attains  mnch 
greater  tliickncss  in  the  same  part  of  Scotland. 

Fig.  lOT.  Fig.  lOS.  Fig.  IW, 


Pe/iai  Mawfimt,  XatiBX  elama, 

HulL  Bred.  /vhsijIiuh. 

Norlhsrn  jhella  common  In  the  drill  of  the  Clyde,  in  ScotUni 

Marine  Shells  of  Scotch  Drifl, — The  greatest  height  to 

which  marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced  in  this  boutder 

■  Bryce,  Qnort.  Geol,  Joam.,  i-cd.  sxi.,  p.  317.     1666. 
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elay  is  at  Airdrie,  in  Lauarkshire,  ten  miles  east  of  Glasgow, 
524  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  that  spot  they  were 
foyind  imbedded  in  stratified  clays  with  till  above  and  below 
them.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  the  overlying  deposit 
was  true  glacial  till,  as  some  boulders  of  granite  were  ob- 
served in  it,  which  must  have  come  from  distances  of  sixty 
miles  at  the  least. 

The  shells  above  figured  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large 
assemblage  of  living  species,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  bear 
testimony  to  conditions  far  more  arctic  than  those  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  Scottish  seas.  But  a  group  of  marine  shells, 
indicating  a  still  greater  excess  of  cold,  has  been  brought  to 
light  since  1860  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Brown,  from  glacial 
drift  or  clay  on  the  bordera  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth 
and  Tay.    This  clay  occurs  at  Elie,  in  Fife,  and  at  Errol,  in 


Fig.  113.  Fig.  114. 


Leda  truncata.  Tdlina  ecUcweat  Chem.  {Tdlina  proxtnutf 

Brown.) 

a.  Exterior  of  left  valve.   &.  Interior  a.  Outside  of  left  valve.    6.  Interior 

of  same.  of  same. 

Perthshire;  and  has  already  afibrded  about  35  shells,  all  of 
living  species,  and  now  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions,  such  as 
Zeda  truncataj  TeUina  proxima  (see  Figs.  113,  114),  Pecteth 
Grcerdandicus^  CreneUa  laevigata^  CreneUa  nigra^  and  others, 
some  of  them  first  brought  by  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry  from 
the  coast  of  Melville  Island,  latitude  76°  N.  These  were  all 
identified  in  1863  by  Dr.  Torell,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  survey  of  the  seas  around  Spitzbergen,  where  he  had  col- 
lected no  less  than  150  species  of  mollusca,  living  chiefly  on 
a  bottom  of  fine  mud  derived  from  the  moraines  of  melting 
glaciers  which  there  protrude  into  the  sea.  He  informed 
me  that  the  fossil  fauna  of  this  Scotch  glacial  deposit  exhib- 
its not  only  the  species  but  also  the  peculiar  varieties  of 
mollusca  now  characteristic  of  very  high  latitudes.  Their 
large  size  implies  that  they  fonnerly  enjoyed  a  colder,  or, 
what  was  to  them  a  more  genial  climate,  than  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  latitude  where  the  fossils  occur.  Marine  shells 
have  also  been  found  in  the  glacial  drift  of  Caithness  and 
Aberdeenshire  at  heights  of  250  feet,  and  in  Banff  of  350 
feet,  and  stratified  drift  continuous  with  the  above  ascends 
to  heights  of  500  feet..    Already  75  species  are  enumerated 

8* 
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from  (^lithnoBS,  and  the  same  number  from  Aberdeenshire 
and  Hantf,  and  in  both  cases  all  but  six  are  arctic  species. 

1  lonnorly  suggested  that  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  or- 
ganic life  in  the  Scotch  drift  might  be  connected  with  the 
Hovority  of  the  cold,  and  also  in  some  places  with  the  depth 
of  tho  Hoa  during  the  period  of  extreme  submergence;  but 
niv  liiitli  in  such  an  hypothesis  has  been  shaken  by  modem 
iuVoHtigations,  an  exuberance  of  life  having  been  observed 
ho{\\  in  aivtic  and  antarctic  seas  of  great  depth,  and  where 
\\\^\\  ing  ioo  abounds.  The  difficulty,  moreover,  of  accounting 
for  I  ho  ontirt^  dearth  of  marine  shells  in  till  is  removed  when 
onoo  wo  have  adopted  the  theory  of  this  boulder  clay  being 
tho  pixnhiot  of  land-ice.  For  glaciers  coming  down  from  a 
tHMUinontal  ice-sheet  like  that  which  covers  Greenland  may 
(Ul  iViths  many  hundred  feet  below  the  sea-level,  and  even 
iuNrtdo  parts  of  a  bay  a  thousand  feet  deep,  before  they  find 
Wilt  or  onough  to  float  off  their  terminal  portions  in  the  form 
\\(  looborgs.  In  such  a  case  till  without  marine  shells  may 
ttrj*t  aocuinulate,  and  then,  if  the  climate  becomes  warmer 
AUtl  tl>e  ice  melts,  a  marine  deposit  may  be  superimposed  ou 
tho  till  without  any  change  of  level  bemg  required. 

Another  curious  phenomenon  bearing  on  this  subject  was 
ntvlod  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  the  "striated  pavements" 
ol'  tho  boulder  clay.  Where  portions  of  the  till  have  been 
itMuovod  by  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  in  the  in- 
terior by  railway  cuttings,  the  boulders  embedded  in  what 
nMUains  of  the  drift  are  seen  to  have  been  all  subjected  to  a 
procc^ss  of  abrasion  and  striation,  the  striae  and  furrows  be- 
ing ])arallel  and  persistent  across  them  all,  exactly  as  if  a 
fflacier  or  iceberg  had  passed  over  them  and  scored  them 
n  a  manner  similar  to  that  so  often  unden^one  by  the  solid 
nx^ks  below  the  glacial  drift.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Geikie 
conjectures,  that  tliis  second  striation  of  the  bouldera  may 
bo  referable  to  floatins:  ice.* 

(Umtorted  Strata  in  Drift. — In  Scotland  the  till  is  often 
covered  with  stratified  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  beds  of 
wiiioh  are  sometimes  horizontal  and  sometimes  contorted  for 
II  thickness  of  several  feet.  Such  contortions  are  not'  uncom- 
mon in  Forfarshire,  where  I  observed  them,  among  other 
places,  in  a  vertical  cutting  made  in  1840  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  South  Esk,  east  of  the  bridge  of  Cortachie.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  beds  of  fine  and  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and 
loam,  extend  through  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  25  feet  ver- 
tical, or  from  b  to  c,  Fig.  115,  the  horizontal  stratification 
f  |H»ing  r(»su!ned  very  abruptly  at  a  short  distance,  as  to  the 
'     •        •  ( jcikio,  'iVnuH.  Geo!.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  i.,  part  ii.,  p.  G8.     1863. 
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Fig.  118. 


Gravel  and  a 
t;aud.        5^ 


Contorted 
drifu 
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Till.  ^      a         <>  ^         c?    ^^ 

Section  of  coniortea  drift  overlying  till,  seen  on  left  bank  of  Sonth  Esk,  near 
Cortachie,  in  1840.    Height  of  section  seen,  from  a  to  (2,  abont  50  feet. 

right  of/,  g.  The  overlying  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  a,  is  in 
some  places  horizontal,  m  others  it  exhibits  cross  bedding, 
and  does  not  partake  of  the  disturbances  which  the  strata  6, 
c,  have  undergone.  The  underlying  till  is  exposed  for  a 
depth  of  about  20  feet ;  and  we  may  infer  from  sections  in 
the  neighborhood  that  it  is  considerably  thicker. 

In  some  cases  I  have  seen  fragments  of  stratified  clays  and 
sands,  bent  in  like  manner,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of 
till.  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,  in  explanation  of  such  phe- 
nomena, the  intercalation  in  the  glacial  period  of  large  irreg- 
•wlar  masses  of  snow  or  ice  between  layers  of  sand  and  grav- 
el. Some  of  the  cliffs  near  Behring's  Straits,  in  which  the 
remains  of  elephants  occur,  consist  of  ice  mixed  with  mud 
and  stones ;  and  Middendorf  describes  the  occurrence  in  Si- 
beria of  masses  of  ice,  found  at  various  depths  from  the  sur- 
face after  digging  through  dnfl.  Whenever  the  intei^cala- 
tion  of  snow  and  ice  with  drift,  whether  stratified  or  unstrat- 
ified,  has  taken  place,.the  melting  of  the  ice  will  cause  such 
a  failure  of  support  as  may  give  rise  to  flexures,  and  some- 
times to  the  most  complicated  foldings.  But  in  many  cases 
the  strata  may  have  been  bent  and  deranged  by  the  mechan- 
ical pressure  of  an  advancing  glacier,  or  by  the  sideway 
thrust  of  huge  islands  of  ice  running  aground  against  sand- 
banks ;  in  which  case,  the  position  of  the  T>eds  forming  the 
foundation  of  the  banks  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
shock. 

There  are  indeed  many  signs  in  Scotland  of  the  action  of 
floating  ice,  as  might  have  been  expected  where  proofs  of 
submergence  in  the  Glacial  Period  are  not  wanting.  Among 
these  are  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks,  frequent- 
ly in  clusters  at  or  near  the  tops  of  hills  or  ridges,  places 
,which  may  have  formed  islets  or  shallows  in  the  sea  where 
floating  ice  would  mostly  ground  and  discharge  its  cargo  on 
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melting.  Glaciers  or  land-ice  would,  on  the  contrary,  cbie^ 
ly  (liHchargc  their  cargoes  at  the  bottom  of  valleys.  Traces 
of  an  earlier  and  independent  glaciation  have  also  been  ob- 
Mcrvod  in  some  regions  where  the  striation,  apparently  pro- 
<Iim!<mI  by  ice  proceeding  from  the  north-west,  is  not  explica- 
hU)  by  the  radiation  of  land-ice  from  a  central  mountamous 
region.* 

Olaoiation  of  Wales  and  England. — The  mountains  of 
North  Wales  were  recognized,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as 
having  been  an  independent  centre  of  the  dispersion  of  errat- 
icH  --  groat  glaciers,  long  since  extinct,  having  radiated  from 
t.li(^  Snowdonian  heights  in  Carnarvonshire,  through  seven 
principal  valleys  towards  as  many  points  of  the  compass, 
rurrying  with  them  large  stony  fragments,  and  grooving  the 
Hiibjacent  rocks  in  as  many  directions. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  land-glaciers,  Mr.  Trimmer  had 
previously,  in  1831,  detected  the  signs  of  a  great  submerg- 
ence in  Wales  in  the  Post-pliocene  period.  He  had  observed 
Htratified  drift,  from  which  he  obtained  about  a  dozen  spe- 
cies of  marine  shells,  near  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  a  nill 
1 400  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Menai'  Straits.  I 
Imd  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  the  summer  of  1863,  to- 
gether with  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds,  a  long  and  deep  cut- 
ting made  through  this  drift  by  the  Alexandra  Mining  Com- 
pany in  search  of  slates.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  above-men- 
tioned we  saw  a  stratified  mass  of  incoherent  sand  and  grav- 
el 35  feet  thick,  from  which  no  less  than  54  species  of  mol- 
lusca,  besides  three  characteristic  arctic  varieties — in  all  57 
forms — have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Darbishire.  They  be- 
long without  exception  to  species  still  living  in  British  or 
more  northern  seas  ;  eleven  of  them  being  exclusively  arctic, 
four  common  to  the  arctic  and  British  seas,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  having  a  northward  range,  or,  if 
found  at  all  in  the  southern  seas  of  Britain,  being  compara- 
tively less  abundant.  In  the  lowest  beds  of  the  drift  were 
large  heavy  boulders  of  far-transported  rocks,  glacially  pol- 
ished and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side.  Underneath 
the  whole  we  saw  the  edges  of  vertical  slates  exposed  to 
view,  which  here,  like  the  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Wales, 
both  at  greater  and  less  elevations,  exhibit  beneath  the  drift 
unequivocal  marks  of  prolonged  glaciation.     The  whole  de- 

{)osit  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  in  shal- 
ow  water  or  on  a  beach,  and  it  probably  acquired  its  thick- 
ness during  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  coast — an  hypoth- 
esis which  would  require  us  to  ascribe  to  it  a  high  antiquity, 
♦  Milne  Home,  Trans.  Royal  Soc,  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxv.,  1868-9. 
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since  we  must  allow  time,  first  for  its  sinking,  and  then  for 
its  re-elevation. 

The  height  reached  by  these  fossil  shells  on  Moel  Tryfaen 
is  no  less  than  1300  feet — a  most  important  fact  when  we 
consider  how  very  few  instances  we  have  on  record  beyond 
the  limits  of  Wales,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America, 
of  marine  shells  having  been  found  in  glacial  diift  at  half 
the  height  above  indicated.  A  marine  molluscous  fauna, 
however,  agreeing  in  character  with  that  of  Moel  Tryfaen, 
and  comprising  as  many  species,  has  been  found  in  drift  at 
Macclesfield  and  other  places  in  central  England,  sometimes 
i-eaching  an  elevation  of  1200  feet. 

Professor  Ramsay*  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  sub« 
mergence  during  some  part  of  the  glacial  period  at  about 
2300  feet ;  for  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  superficial 
sands  and  gravel  which  reached  that  high  elevation  from 
the  drift  which,  at  Moel  Tryfaen  and  at  lower  points,  con- 
tains shells  of  living  species.  The  evidence  of  the  marine 
origin  of  the  highest  drift  is  no  doubt  inconclusive  in  the 
absence  of  shells,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of  the  gravel 
and  sand  of  a  sea  beach  and  of  a  river's  bed,  when  organic 
remains  are  wanting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
sider the  general  rarity  of  shells  in  drift  which  we  know  to 
be  of  marine  origin,  we  can  not  suppose  that,  in  the  shelly 
sands  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  we  have  hit  upon  the  exact  upper* 
most  limit  of  marine  deposition,  or,  in  other  words,  a  precise 
measure  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath  the  sea 
during  the  glacial  period. 

We  are  gradually  obtaining  proofs  of  the  larger  part  of 
England,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  having  been  under  the  sea  and  trav- 
ersed by  floating  ice  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  Among  recent  observations  illustrative  of  this  point, 
I  may  allude  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr,  J.  F,  Bateman,  near 
Blackpool,  in  Lancashire,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the 
height  of  668  feet  above  its  level,  of  till  containing  rounded 
and  angular  stones  and  marine  shells,  such  as  Turritella  com" 
munis,  Purpura  lapiUus,  Cardium  edule,  and  others,  among 
which  Trophon  clathratum  {=zJ^u8U8  Bamjffmd),  though  still 
surviving  in  North  British  seas,  indicates  a  cold  climate. 

Erratics  near  Chichester. — ^The  most  southern  memorials 
of  ice-action  and  of  a  Post-pliocene  fauna  in  Great  Britain  is 
on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  about  26  miles  west  of 
Brighton,  and  16  south  of  Chichester.  A  marine  deposit  ex- 
posed between  high  and  low  tide  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the 
*  Qnort.  GeoL  Journ.,  1852,  vol.  viii.,  p.  372. 
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promontory  called  Selsea  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  irodwin-Ansteu 
found  thirty-eight  species  of  shells,  and  the  number  has  since 
been  raised  to  seventy. 

This  assemblage  is  interesting  because  on  the  whole,  while 
all  the  species  are  recent,  they  have  a  somewhat  more  south- 
ern aspect  than  those  of  the  present  British  Channel.  It  is 
true  that  about  forty  of  them  range  from  British  to  high 
northern  latitudes ;  but  several  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Iai- 
trairia  rugosa  and  Pecten  potyinorphus^  which  are  abundant, 
are  not  known  at  present  to  range  farther  north  than  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  warmer  tempera- 
ture than  now  prevails  on  the  coast  where  we  "find  them  fos- 
sil. What  renders  this  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  sandy 
loam  in  which  they  occur  is  overlaid  by  yellow  clayey  gravel 
with  large  erratic  blocks  which  must  have  been  drifted  into 
their  present  position  by  ice  when  the  climate  had  become 
much  colder.  These  transported  fragments  of  granite,  syen- 
ite, and  greenstone,  as  well  as  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks, 
may  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  and  Brittany^ 
and  are  many  of  them  of  such  large  size  that  we  must  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  drifted  into  their  present  site  by 
coast-ice.  I  measured  one  of  granite,  at  Pagham,  21  feet  in 
circumference.  In  the  gravel  of  this  drift  with  erratics  are 
a  few  littoral  shells  of  living  species,  indicating  an  ancient 
coast-line. 

Glacial  Formations  in  North  America. — In  the  western 
hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as  the  40th 
and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish the  European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock 
have  travelled  for  great  distances,  especially  from  north  to 
south :  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock  is  smoothed,  stria- 
ted, and  fluted;  unstratified  mud  or  tiU  containing  boulders 
is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually  de- 
void of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  spe- 
cies still  living  in  northern  seas,  and  not  a  few  of  them  iden- 
tical with  those  belonging  to  European  drift,  including  most 
of  those  already  figured,  p.  176.  The  fauna  also  of  the  gla- 
cial epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in  species  than  that 
now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  off  the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of 
erratics  during  the  Past-pliocene  period  to  lower  latitudes 
than  they  reached  in  Europe,  iagrees  well  with  the  present 
southward  deflection  of  the  isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the 
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.lines  of  equal  winter  temperature.  It  seems  that  formerly, 
as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  An- 
other resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fos- 
sils in  Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out. 
In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  the  marine 
shells  are  generally  confined  to  very  moderate  elevation^ 
above  the  sea  (between  100  and  100  feet),  while  the  erratic 
blocks  and  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend 
to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  Europe  several  quadru- 
peds of  living,  as  well  as  extinct,  species  were  xjommon  to 
l)re-glacial  and  post-glacial  times.  In  like  manner  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  North  America  much  of  the  an- 
cient mammalian  fauna,  together  with  nearly  all  the  inverte- 
brata,  lived  through  the  ages  of  intense  cold..  That' -in  the 
United  States  the  Mdstodofi  giganteus  was  very  abundant 
after  the  drift  period,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine 
deposits  occupying  hollows  in  the  glacial  drift.  .  They  some- 
times occur  in  the  bottom  even  of  small  ponds  recently 
drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the  shell-marl. 
In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of 
Mastodon  were  found  in  Warren  county,  New  Jereey,  six 
feet  below  the  surface,  by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the 
rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which  he  had  drained.  Five 
of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed 
to  the  air. 

It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that 
these  quadrupeds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we 
use  that  term  strictly  in  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  iiuviatile  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Niagara, 
containing  shells  of  the  g<3nora  Melania^  Lym.'iiea^  Planorhis^ 
Valvata^  Cydaz^  Unio^  Uelix^  etc.,  all  of  recent  species,  from 
which  the  bones  of  the  gi'eat  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in 
a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of  the  ra- 
vine, tor  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effect- 
ed since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down.  Other 
extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteua  in  the 
post-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  and  this,  taken 
with  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  mollusca,  even  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  period,  differ  from  species  now  living 
is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis,  for  which  some  have 
contended,  that  the  intensity  of  the  glacial  cold  annihilated 
all  the  species  i^  temperate,  i^nd  arctic  latitudes,    .    ,   .. 
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Connection  of  the  Predominance  of  Lakes  with  Oladal  Ac- 
tion.— It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Ramsay  iu  1862, 
that  lakes  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  those  countries  where 
erratics,  striated  blocks,  and  other  signs  of  ice-action  abound ; 
and  that  they  are  comparatively  i*are  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions.  Generally  in  countries  wliere  the  winter 
cold  is  intense,  such  as  Canada,  Scandinavia,  and  Finland, 
even  the  plains  and  lowlands  are  thickly  strewn  with  innu- 
merable ponds  and  small  lakes,  together  with  some  others 
of  a  larger  size ;  while  in  more  temperate  regions,  such  as 
Givat  Britain,  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  New  Zealand,  lake  districts  occur  in  all  such 
mountainous  tracts  as  can  be  proved  to  have  been  glaciated 
in  times  comparatively  modem  or  since  the  geographical 
configuration  of  the  surface  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  now  prevailing.  In  the  same  countries,  beyond  the 
glaciated  regions,  lakes  abruptly  cease,  and  in  warmer  and 
tropical  countries  sxvq  either  entirely  absent,  or  consist,  as 
in  equatorial  Africa,  of  large  sheets  of  water  unaccom- 
panied so  far  as  we  yet  know  by  numerous  smaller  ponds 
and  tarns. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  lake  districts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  are  found  at  about  40°  X.  latitude  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  about  60°  in  Europe,  or  where  the  Alps 
intervene  four  degrees  farther  south.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  smaller  lakes  are  dammed  up  by  barriers  of  unstratified 
drift,  having  the  exact  character  of  the  moraines  of  glaciers, 
and  are  termed  by  geologists  "  morainic,"  but  some  of  them 
are  true  rock-basins,  and  would  hold  water  even  if  all  the 
loose  drift  now  resting  on  their  margins  were  removed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in 
1862,  Professor  Ramsay  maintained  that  the  first  formation 
of  most  existing  lakes  took  place  during  the  glacial  epoch, 
and  was  due,  not  to  elevation  or  subsidence,  but  to  actual 
erosion  of  their  basins  by  glaciere.  M.  Mortillet  in  the  same 
year  advanced  the  theory  that  after  the  Alpine  lake-basins 
had  been  filled  up  with  loose  fluviatile  deposits,  they  were 
re-oxcavated.  by  the  great  glaciers  which  passed  down  the 
valleys  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  cold,  a  doctrine  which 
would  attribute  to  moving  ice  almost  as  gre.it  a  capacity  of 
erosion  as  that  which  assumed  that  the  original  basins  wero 
wooped  out  of  solid  rock  by  glaciers.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  mere  geographical  distribution  of  lakes  points 
to  the  intimate  connection  of  their  origin  with  the  abun- 
dance of  ice  during  a  former  excess  of  cold,  but  how  far  the 
erosive  action  of  moving  ice  has  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
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principal  cause  of  lake-basins,  is  a  question  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion. 

The  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  the  nortli  of  Italy  are  some 
of  them  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  so  deep  that 
their  bottoms  ai*e  in  some  cases  from  1000  to  2000  feet  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the^  were  once  filled  with  ice,  and  as  the  existing  glaciers 
polish  and  grind  down,  as  before  stated,  the  surface  of  the 
rocks,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  every  lake-basin  in  conn- 
tries  once  covered  by  ice  should  bear  the  marks  of  super- 
ficial glaciation,  and  also  that  the  ice  during  its  advance  and 
retreat  should  have  left  behind  it  much  transported  matter 
as  well  as  some  evidence  of  its  having  enlarged  the  pre-ex- 
isting cavity.  But  much  more  than  this  is  demanded  by  the 
advocates  of  glacial  erosion.  They  suggest  that  as  the  old 
extinct  glaciers  were  several  thousand  feet  thick,  they  were 
able  in  some  places  gradually  to  scoop  out  of  the  solid  rock 
cavities  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  Lago  Maggiore  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  previous  level  of  the  river-channel,  and 
also  that  the  ice  had  the  power  to  remove  from  the  cavity 
formed  by  its  grinding  action  all  the  materials  of  the  miss- 
ing rocks.  A  constant  supply,  it  is  argued,  of  fine  mud  is- 
sues from  the  termination  of  every  glacier  in  the  stream 
which  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  and  this  result 
of  friction  is  exhibited  both  during  winter  and  summer,  af- 
fording evidence  of  the  continual  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  valleys  through  which  glaciers  pass.  As  the  fine  mud  is 
carried  away  by  a  river  from  the  deep  pool  which  is  formed 
from  the  base  of  every  cataract,  so  it  seems  to  be  imagined 
that  lake-basins  may  be  gradually  emptied  of  the  mud  form- 
ed by  abrasion  during  the  glacial  period. 

I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  this  theory  on  the 
ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  time  during  which  the  ex- 
treme cold  endured,  but  we  must  carefully  consider  whether 
that  same  time  is  not  so  vast  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
other  forces,  besides  the  motion  of  glaciei's,  must  have  co- 
operated in  converting  some  parts  of  the  ancient  valley 
courses  into  lake-basins.  They  who  have  formed  the  most 
exalted  conceptions  of  the  erosive  energy  of  moving  ice  do 
not  deny  that  during  the  period  termed  "  Glacial "  there  have 
been  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  sufficient  to  produce  os- 
cillations of  level  in  Europe  amounting  to  1000  feet  or  more 
in  both  directions.  M.  Charpentier,  indeed,  attributed  some 
of  the  principal  changes  of  climate  in  Switzerland,  during  the 
glacial  period,  to  a  depression  of  the  central  Alps  to  the  ex« 
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tent  of  3000  feet,  and  Swiss  geolc^ists  liave  long  beeii  iuMnuh 
tomed  to  attribute  their  lake  basins,  in  part,  to  thoee  ooii*' 
vulsions  by  which  the  shape  and  coarse  of  the  yalleys  may 
have  been  modified*  Our  experience,  in  the  lifetime  of  thd 
present  generation,  of  the  changes  of  level  witnessed  in  NeW 
^aland  daring  great  earthquakes  .is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
notion  that  the  movements,  whether  upward  or  downward, 
are  uniform  in  amount  or  direction  throughout  areas  of  indefi- 
nite extent.  On  the  contrary,  the  land  has  been  permltnently 
1-aised  in  one  region  several  feet  or  yards,  and  the  rise  has  been 
found  gradually  to  die  out^  so  as  to  be  imperceptible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  and  in  some  areas  is  even  exchanged 
for  a  simultaneous  downward  movement  of  several  feet. 

But,  it  is  asked,  if  such  inequality  of  movement  can' have 
contributed  towards  the  production  of  lake  basins,  does  it 
not  leave  unexplained  the  comparative  rarity  of  lakes  in  trop^ 
ical  and  subtropical  countries.  In  reply  to  this  question  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  our  endeavor  to  estimate  the  eiBfects 
of  subterranean  movements  in  modifying  the  superficial  ge- 
ograpliy  of  a  country  we  must  remember  that  each  eonvul- 
sion  effects  a  very  slight  change.  If  it  interferes  with  the 
drainage,  whether  by  raising  the  lower  or  sinking  .the  high^ 
er  portion  of  a  hydrographical  basin,  the  upheaval  or  de^ 
pression  will  only  amount  to  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  and  ther& 
may  be  an  interval  of  years  or  centuries  before  any  further 
mov^ement  takes  place  in  the  same  region.  In  tne  mean 
time  an  incipient  lake  if  produced  may  be  filled  up  with 
sediment,  and  the  recently-formed  barrier  will  then  be  out 
through  by  the  river,  whereas  in  a  country  where  glacial 
conditions  prevail  no  such  obliteration  of  the  temporary  lake- 
basin  would  take  place ;  for  however  deep  it  became  by  re- 
Eeated  sinking  of  the  upj>er  or  rising  of  the  lower  extremity, 
eing  always  filled  with  ice  it  might  remain,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent,  free  from  sediment  or  drift  until 
the  ice  melted  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  exclusive  origin 
by  ice^erosion  of  wide  and  deep  lake-basins  arises  from  their 
capricious  distribution,  as  for  example  in  Piedmont,  both  to 
the  eastward  and  westward  of  Turin,  where  great. lakes  are 
wanting,*  although  some  of  the  largest  extinct  glaciers  de- 
scending from  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  came  down  irom 
the  Alps,  leaving  their  gigantic  moraines  in  the  low  country. 
Here,  therefore,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  lak^  of  the 
first  magnitude  rivalling  the  contiguous  Lago  Maggipie  in 
importance.  .  > 

*  Antiqnilj  of  Man,  p.  818.       *  \    .  .  .  .  .    \ 
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'  A  still  mor€  striking  illustration  of  the  same  absence  of 
lakes  where  large  glaciers  abound  is  afforded  by  the  Cauca- 
sus, a  chain  more  than  300  miles  long,  and  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
which  attain  heights  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet.  This  great- 
est altitude  is  reached  by  Elbruz,  a  mountain  in  lat.  43°  N. 
three  degrees  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  on  the  other  hand 
3000  feet  higher.  The  present  Caucasian  glaciers  are  equal 
oi*  superior  in  dimensions  to  those  of  Switzerland,  and  like 
them  give  rise  occasionally  to  temporary  lakes  by  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  rivei*s,  and  causing  great  floods  when  the 
icy  barriers  give  way.  Mr.  Freshtield,  a  careful  observer, 
writing  in  1869,  says:*  "A  total  absence  of  lakes  on  both 
sides  of  the  chains  is  the  most  marked  feature.  Not  only 
are  there  no  great  subalpine  sheets  of  water,  like  Como  or 
Geneva,  but  mountain  tarns,  such  as  the  Dauben  See  on  the 
Gemmi,  or  the  Klonthal  See  near  Glarus,  are  equally  want- 
ing." The  same  author  states  on  the  authority  of  the  emi- 
nent Swiss  geologist,  Mons.  E.  Favre,  who  also  explored  the 
Caucasus  in  1868,  that  moraines  of  great  height  and  huge  er- 
ratics of  granite  and  other  rocks  "justify  the  assertion  that 
the  present  glaciers  of  the  Caucasus,  like  those  of  the  Alps, 
are  only  the  shadows  of  their  former  selves." 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  chain  of  lakes,  of  which 
the  Albert  Nyanza  forms  one  in  equatorial  Africa,  was  due 
to  causes  other  than  glacial.  Yet  if  we  could  imagine  a 
glacial  period  to  visit  that  region  filling  the  lakes  with  ice 
and  scoring  the  rocks  which  form  their  sides  and  bottoms, 
we  should  be  unable  to  decide  how  much  the  capacity  of  the 
basins  had  been  enlarged  and  the  surface  modified  by  glacial 
erosion.  The  same  may  be  true  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and 
Lake  Superior,  although  the  present  basins  of  both  of  them 
afford  abundant  superficial  markings  due  to  ice-action. 

But  to  whatever  combination  of  causes  we  attribute  the 
great  Alpine  lakes  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  they  are, 
geologically  speaking,  of  modern  origin.  Every  one  must 
admit  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  has  been  chiefly 
caused  by  fluviatile  denudation,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
quantity  of  matter  removed  from  that  valley  previous  to  the 
glacial  period  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  fill  up 
with  sediment  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  in  existence,  even  if  its  capacity  had  been  many 
times  greater  than  it  is  now.f 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Professor  Ramsay,  M.  Mortillet,  Mr.  Geikie,  and  oth- 

♦  Travels  m  Central  Caucasus,  1869,  p.  452. 
t  Sec  Principles,  vol.  i.,  p.  420, 10th  ed.     1867. 
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era,  that  the  abrading  action  of  ice  has  formed  some  mount- 
ain tarns  and  many  morainic  lakes;  bat  when  it  is  a  qnestibn 
of  the  origin  of  larger  and  deeper  lakes,  like  those  of  Swit- 
zerland or  the  north  of  Italy,  or  inland  fresh-water  seas,  like 
those  of  Canada,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  ice  has  play- 
ed a  subordinate  part  in  comparison  with  those  movements 
by  which  changes  of  level  in  the  earth's  crusv  ar^  gtSMclually 
brought  about. 
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Glacial  Formations  of  Pliocene  Age. — Bndlington  Beds. — Glacial  Drifts  of 
Ireland.  —Drift  of  Norfolk  Cliffs.  —Cromer  Forest-bed.  — Aldeby  and  Chil- 
lesford  Beds. — Norwich  Crag. — Older  Pliocene  Strata. — Red  Crag  of  Suf. 
folk. — Coprolitic  Bed  of  Red  Crag. — ^White  or  Coralline  Crag. — ^Relative 
Age,  Origin,  and  Climate  of  the  Crag  Deposits. — Antwerp  Crag. — ^Newer 
Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily. — ^Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Ar- 
no. — Older  Pliocene  of  Italy. — Subapennine  Strata. — Older  Pliocene  Flora 
of  Italy.  * 

It  will  be  seen  in  th^  descnption  given  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Post-pliocene  formations  of  the  British  Isles  that  they 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  those  commonly  termed  gla- 
cial, characterized  by  shells  which,  although  referable  to  liv- 
ing species,  usually  indicate  a  colder  climate  than  that  now 
belonging  to  the  latitudes  wlicre  th^  occur  fossil.  But  in 
parts  of  England,  more  especially  in  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  there  are  superficial  formations  of  clay  with  glaci- 
ated boulders,  and  or  sand  and  pebbles,  containing  occasion- 
al, though  rare,  patches  of  shells,  in  which  the  marine  fauna 
begins  to  depart  from  that  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring 
sea,  and  comprises  some  species  of  mollusca  not  yet  known 
as  living,  as  well  as  extinct  vaneties  of  others,  entitling  us 
to  class  them  as  Newer  Pliocene,  although  belonging  to  the 
close  of  that  period  and  chronologically  on  the  verge  of  the 
later  or  Post-pliocene  epoch.  j 

Bridlington  Drift.  —  To  this  era  belongs  the  V^H-known 
locality  of  Bridlington,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Huqiber,  in 
Yorkshire,  where  about  seventy  species  or  well-marked. vari- 
eties of  shells  have  been  found  on  the  coast,  near  the  ^eA-lev- 
el,  in  a  bed  of  sand  several  feet  thick  resting  on  glacial  clay 
with  much  chalk  debris,  and  covered  by  a  deposit  of  purple 
clay  with  glaciated  boulders.  More  than  a  third  of  the  spe- 
cies in  this  drift  are  now  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions,  none 
of  them  extending  southward  to  the  British  seas;  which  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  Bridlington  is  situated  in  lat.  54° 
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north.  Fifteen  species  are  British  and  Arctic,  a  very  few 
belong  to  those  species  which  range  south  of  our  British 
seas.  Five  s])ecies  or  well-marked  vaneties  are  not  known 
living,  namely,,  the  variety  of  Astarte  borealis  (called  A, 
Wit/tami);  A.  nuttabilia;  the  sinistral  form  of  Tritonium 
carinatiim,  Cardita  arialis^  and  TeUina  ohliqiia^  Fig.  1^0,  p. 
194.  Mr.  Searles  Wood  also  inclines  to  consider  Nucula 
Cobboldice^  Fig.  119,  p.  194,  now  absent  from  the  European 
seas  and  the  Atlantic,  as  specifically  distinct  from  a  closely- 
allied  shell  now  living  in  the  seas  sun'ounding  Vancouver's 
Island,  which  some  conchologists  regard  as  a  vanety.  Tel- 
Una  ohllqua  also  approaches  very  near  to  a  shell  now  living 
in  Japan. 

Glacial  Drift  of  Ireland. — Marine  drift  containing  the  last- 
mentioned  A7<cw/a  and  other  glacial  shells  reaches  a  height 
of  from  1000  to  1200  feet  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  south 
of  Dublin.  More  than  eighty  species  haA^e  already  been  ob- 
tained from  this  formation,  of  which  two,  Conovulus  pyror 
midalls  and  JVctssa  monensis, sltq  not  known  as  living;  while 
Turritella  incrassata  and  Cyiyroea  lucida  no  longer  inhabit 
the  British  seas,  but  occur  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  great 
elevation  of  these  shells,  and  the  still  greater  height  to 
which  the  surface  of  the  rocks  in  the  mountainous  regions 
Df  Ireland  have  been  smoothed  and  striated  by  ice-action, 
has  led  geologists  to  the  opinion  that  that  island,  like  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  after  having  been 
united  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  whence  it  re- 
ceived the  plants  and  animals  now  inhabiting  it,  was  in 
great  part  submerged.  The  conversion  of  this  and  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain  into  an  archipelago  was  followed  by 
a  re-elevation  of  land  and  a  second  continental  period.  Al- 
ter all  these  changes  the  final  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  took  place,  and  this  event  has  been  supposed 
to  have  preceded  the  opening  of  the  straits  of  Dover.* 

Drift  of  Norfolk  Cliffs. — There  are  deposits  of  boulder  clay 
and  till  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs  principally  made  up  of  the  waste 

of  white  chalk  and 
flints  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  jun.,  and  oth- 
ers, are  older  than  the 
^^^  Bridlington  drift,  and 

Teiiinabaithica(7^.«o?w«to).  <^ox,t^xxi   a  larger  pro- 

portion 01  shells  com- 
mon to  the  Norwich  and  Bed  Crag,  including  a  certain  num- 

♦  See  Antiquity  of  Man,  chap.  xiv. 
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ber  of  extinct  forms,  but  also  abounding  in  Tellina  baUhica 
{T.  solidula^  Fig.  116),  which  is  found  fossil  at  Bridlington, 
and  living  in  our  British  seas,  but  wanting  in  all  the  forma- 
tions, even  the  newest,  afterwards  td  be  described  as  Crag. 
As  the  greater  part  of  these  drifts  are  barren  of  organic  re- 
mains, their  classification  is  at  present  a  matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. 

They  can  nowhere  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  on 
the  coast  between  Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Here  we  may 
see  vertical  cliffs,  sometimes  300  feet  and  more  in  height,  ex- 
posed for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
chalk  with  flints  crops  out  in  nearly  horizontal  strata.  Beds 
of  gravel  and  sand  repose  on  this  undisturbed  chalk.  They 
are  often  strangely  contorted,  and  envelop  huge  masses  or 
en-atics  of  chalk  with  layera  of  vertical  flint.  I  measured 
one  of  these  fragments  in  1839  at  Sherringham,  and  found  it 
to  be  eighty  feet  in  its  longest  diameter.  It  has  been  since 
entirely  removed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  floor  of 
the  chalk  beneath  it  the  layers  of  flint  were  horizontal.  Such 
erratics  have  evidently  been  moved  bodily  from  their  orig- 
inal site,  probably  by  the  same  glacial  action  which  has  pol- 
ished and  striated  some  of  the  accompanying  granitic  and 
other  boulders,  occasionally  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  drift. 

Cromer  Forest-bed.  —  Intervening  between  these  glacial 
formations  and  the  subjacent  chalk  lies  what  has  been  call- 
ed the  Cromer  Forest -bed.  This  buried  forest  has  been 
traced  from  Cromer  to  near  Kessingland,  a  distance  of  more 
than  forty  miles,  being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  between 
high  and  low  water  mark.  It  is  the  remains  of  an  old  land 
and  estuarine  deposit,  containing  the  submerged  stumps  of 
trees  standins:  erect  with  their  roots  in  the  ancient  soil.  As- 
sociated  with  the  stumps  and  overlying  them,  are  lignite 
beds  with  fresh-water  shells  of  recent  species,  and  laminated 
clay  without  fossils.  Through  the  lignite  and  forest-bed  are 
scattered  cones  of  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  with  the  seeds 
of  recent  plants,  and  the  bones  of  at  least  twenty  species  of 
terrestrial  mammalia.  Among  these  are  two  species  of  ele- 
phant, E.  meridionalis^  Nesti,  and  M  antiquue^  the  former 
found  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  beds  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  near 
Florence.  In  the  same  bed  occur  Hippopotamus  major^JRhir 
noceros  etruscus^  both  of  them  also  Val  d'Arno  species,  many 
species  of  deer  considered  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  warmer  countnes,  and  also  a  horse,  beaver,  and 
field-mouse.  Half  of  these  mammalia  are  extinct,  and  the 
rest  still  survive  in  Europe.    The  vegetation  t^ken  alone 
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does  not  imply  a  temperature  higher  than  that  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  British  Isles.  There  must  have  been  a  subsid- 
ence of  the  forest  to  the  amount  of  400  or  600  feet,  and  a  re- 
elevation  of  the  same  to  an  equal  extent  in  order  to  allow 
the  ancient  surface  of  the  chalk  or  covering  of  soil,  on  which 
the  forest  grew,  to  be  first  covered  with  several  hundred  feet 
of  drift,  and  then  upheaved  so  that  the  trees  should  reach 
their  present  level.  Although  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
forest-bed  to  the  overlying  glacial  till  is  clear,  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  relation  to  the  crag  presently 
to  be  described. 

Chillesford  and  Aldeby  Beds. — It  is  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Essex,  that  we  obtain  our  most  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Bntish  Pliocene  strata,  whether 
newer  or  older.  They  have  obtained  in  those  counties  the 
provincial  name  of  "  Crag,"  applied  particularly  to  masses 
of  shelly  sand  which  have  long  been  used  in  agriculture  to 
fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  At  Chillesford, 
between  Woodbridge  and  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  and  Alde- 
by, near  Beccles,  in  the  same  county,  there  occur  stratified 
deposits,  apparently  older  than  any  of  the  preceding  drifts 
of  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  They  are  composed  at 
Chillesford  of  yellow  sands  and  clays,  with  much  mica,  fonn- 
ing  horizontal  beds  about  twenty  feet  thick,  Messrs.  Prest- 
wich  and  Searles  Wood,  senior,  who  first  described  these 
beds,  point  out  that  the  shells  indicate  on  the  whole  a  cold- 
er climate  than  the  Red  Crag;  two-thirds  of  them  being 
characteristic  of  high  latitudes.  Among  these  are  Cardium 
Grcenlandlcum^  Leda  Umatula^  Tritonium  carinatumy  and 
Scalaria  Groenlandica,  In  the  upper  part  of  the  laminated 
clays  a  skeleton  of  a  whale  was  found  associated  with  casts 
of  the  characteristic  shells,  Nucula  CobboldicB  and  TeUina 
obliqua^  already  referred  to  as  no  longer  inhabiting  our  seas, 
Fio- 117.  ^"^  ^®  ^®^"S  extinct  varieties  if  not  species. 
The  same  shells  occur  in  a  perfect  state  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  formation.  Natica  helicoides 
(Fig.  117)  is  an  example  of  a  species  formerly 
known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been 
found  living  in  our  seas. 
At  Aldeby,  where  beds  occur  decidedly  simi- 
Natica  heiicoidea,  lar  in  mineral  character  as  well  as  fossil  re- 
Johuson.  mains,  Messrs.  Crowfoot  and  Dowson  have  now 
obtained  sixty-six  species  of  moUusca,  comprising  the  Chilles- 
ford species  and  some  others.  Of  these  about  nine-tenths 
are  recent.  They  are  in  a  perfect  state,  clearly  indicating  a 
cold  climate;  as  two-thirds  of  them  are  now  met  with  in  ai'O- 
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tic  regions.  As  a  rule,  the  lameltibranchiate  molluscs  have 
both  valves  united,  and  many  of  them,  such  as  Mi/a  areno 
ria,  stand  with  the  siphonal  end  upward,  as  when  in  a  living 
Htate.  Tellina  baUhica,  before  mentioned  (Fig.  116)  as  so 
characteristic  of  the  glacial  beds,  including  the  drift  of  Brid- 
lin,<<;ton,  has  not  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of  Chillcsford  and 
Aldeby  age,  whether  at  Sudbouni,  East  Bavent,  Horstead, 
Coltishall,  Burgh,  or  in  the  highest  beds  overlying  the  Nor- 
wich Crag  proper  at  Bi'amcrton  and  Thorpe. 

Norwich  or  yiuvio-mariue  Crag. — The  beds  above  alluded 
to  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regai'ded  as  beds  of  ])assage  be- 
tween the  glacial  formations  and  those  called  from  a  pro- 
vincial name  "  Crag,"  the  newest  member  of  which  has  been 
comnioiily^  called  the  "Norwich  Crag."  It  is  chiefly  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  and  consists  of  beds  of  in- 
coherent sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  which  are  exposed  to  view 
on  both  banks  of  the  Yai-e,  as  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe. 
As  they  contain  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  fresb-waler 
shells,  with  bones  offish  and  mammalia,  it  is  clear  that  these 
beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  They  form  patches  rarely  exceeding  twen- 
tv  feet  in  thickness,  I'esting  on  white  chalk.  At  their  junc- 
tion with  the  chalk  there  invariably  intervenes  a  bed  called 
the  "  Stone-bed,"  composed  of  unrolled  chalk-flints,  common- 


ly of  large  size,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  a  land  fanna 
comprising  Mastodon,  arvememtis,  Ekphaa  meridionalis,  and 
an  extinct  species  of  deer.  The  mastodon,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies characteristic  of  the  Pliocene  sti-ata  of  Italy  and  France, 
is  the  most  abundant  fossil,  and  one  nut  found  in  the  Cro- 
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mer  forest  before  menlioned.  Wheu  these  flints,  probably 
long  exposed  in  the  atmosphere,  became  submerged,  they 
were  covered  with  barnacles,  and  the  surface  of  the  chalk 
became  perforated  by  the  Pholaa  criepata,  each  fossil  shell 
still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  now 
filled  up  with  loose  sand  from  the  incumbent  crag.  This 
species  of  Pholas  still  exists,  and  drills  the  rocks  between 
liigh  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast.  The  name  of 
"Fluvio-marino"  has  often  been  given  to  this  formation,  as 
no  less  than  twenty  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells 
have  been  found  in  it.  They  ai'e  all  of  living  species ;  at 
least  only  one  univalve,  Palimina  lento,  has  any,  and  that  n 
very  doubtful,  claim  to  be  regarded  as  extinct. 

Of  the  marine  shells,  124  in  number,  about  18  per  cent, 
are  extinct,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  given  me  by 
Mr.  Searles  Wood ;  but,  for  reasons  pi-esently  to  be  men- 
tioned, this  percentage  must  be  only  regarded  as  provision- 
al. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  proportion  of 
recent  shells  would  be  augmented  if  the  uppei'most  beds  at 
Bramerton,  near  Norwich,  which  belong  to  the  most  mod- 
ern or  Chillesford  division  of  the  Crag,  had  been  included,  as 
they  were  formerly,  by  Mr.  Woodward  and  myself,  in  the 
Norwich  series.  Arctic  shells,  which  formed  so  large  a  pro- 
portion in  the  Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  are  more  rare 
m  the  Norwich  Crag,  though  many  northern  species — such 
as  Ehynchonella  psittacea,  ^calaria  Groeiilandica,  Astarte  bo- 
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rcalis,  PanoYKea  Nbrve/fica,  and  others  —  still  occur.  The 
Kuctila  C<m>oldicB  and  Tellina  obliqzia,  Fi^s.  119  and  120, 
before  mentioned,  p.  194,  are  frequent  in  these  beds,  as  are 
also  Zdttorina  littorea,  Cardium  e3uk,  and  TvrriteSa  commit- 
tiis,  of  our  seas,  proving  the  littoral  origin  of  the  beds. 

OLDER   PLIOCENE   STRATA . 

Red  Crag. — Among  the  English  Pliocene  beds  the  next  in 
antiquity  is  the  Red  Crag,  which  often  rests  immediately  on 
the  London  clay,  as  in  the  county  of  Essex,  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  tliagrani. 
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Fig.  12L 
Red  Crag.  London  Clay.  Chalk. 


It  is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  that  it  is  found,  rare- 
ly exceeding  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and  sometimes  over- 
lying another  Pliocene  deposit,  the  Coralline  Crag,  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  has  yielded — exclusive  of  25 
species  regarded  by  Mr.  Wood  as  derivative — 256  species  of 
mollusca,  of  which  65,  or  25  per  cent.,  are  extinct.  Thus, 
apart  from  its  order  of  superposition,  its  greater  antiquity 
than  the  Norwich  and  glacial  beds,  already  described,  is 
proved  by  the  greater  departure  from  the  fauna  of  our  seas. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  most  of  the  deposits  of  this 
Red  Crag,  the  northern  forms  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  of 
such  glacial  formations  as  Bridlington,  are  less  numerous, 
while  those  having  a  more  southern  aspect  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  Both  the  quartzose  sand,  of  which  it 
chiefly  consists,  and  the  included  shells,  are  most  commonly 
distinguished  by  a  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  cblor,  whence 
its  name.  The  shells  are  often  rolled,  sometimes  comminu- 
ted, and  the  beds  have  much  the  appearance  of  having  been 
shifting  sand-banks,  like  those  now  forming  on  -the  Dogger- 
bank,  in  the  sea,  sixty  miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. Cross  stratification  is  almost  always  present,  the 
planes  of  the  strata  being  sometimes  directed  towards  one 
point  of  the  compass,  sometimes  to  the  opposite,  in  beds  im- 
mediately overlymg.  That  such  a  structure  is  not  decep- 
tive or  due  to  any  subsequent  concretionaiy  reaiTangement 
of  particles,  or  to  mere  bands  of  color  produced  by  the  iron, 
is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up  of  flat  pieces  of  shell 
which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller  strata. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  different  patches  of 
Red  Crag  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  although  their  chro- 
nological relation  can  not  be  decided  by  superposition.  Sep- 
arate masses  are  characterized  by  she^s  specifically  distinct 
or  greatly  varying  in  relative  abundance,  in  a  manner  imply- 
ing that  the  deposits  containing  them  were  separated  by  in- 
tervals of  time.  At  Butley,  Tunstall^  ^udbourn,  and  in  the 
Red  Crag  of  Chillesford,  the  mollusca  appear  to  assume  their 
most  modem  aspect  when  the  climate  was  colder  than  when 
the  earliest  deposits  of  the  same  period  were  formed.  At 
Butley,  Nucula  Cohboldice^  so  common  in  the  Norwich  and 
certain  glacial  beds,  is  found,  and  Purpura  tetragona  (Fig. 
122)  is  very  abundant.     On  the  other  hand,  at  Walton-on- 
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iho-XMC,  in  Essex,  we  eeem  to  have  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  oldest  phase  of  the  Red  Crag ; 
and  a  warmer  climate  seems  iDdicated,  uot 
only  by  the  absence  of  many  northern  forms, 
bill  alsfl  by  the  abundance  of  some  nove  liv- 
ing in  the  British  Bcas  and  the  Mediterranean. 
i^uta  Lamberti  (sec  Figs.  123  and  124),  an 
I  extinct  form,  which  seems  to  hare  flonriehed 
chiefly  in  the  antecedent  Coralline  Crag  pe- 
riod, la  still  represented  here  hy  individuals 
(if  every  age. 
The  revei-sed  wlielk  (Fig.  125)  is  com- 
„.v.''  ""*"'  "*  ^^^Iton,  where  the  dextral  form  of 
!<■,■-.—-  ^1^^^  shftW  is  unknown.  Here  also  we  find 
iM^wtt  IhHinontly  specimens  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs, 
«uh  bt'th  the  valves  nnite<],  showing  that  they  belonged 
l,>  ihiM  wa  of  the  lTi)pei-  Crag,  and  were  not  washed  in 
lh>ni  an  older  bed,  such  as  the  Coralline,  in  which  case  the 
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ligament  would  not  have  held  together  the  valves  in  strata 
pn  often  showing  signs  of  the  boisterous  action  of  the  waves. 
Ifo  less  than  forty  species  of  lamellibranchiate  molluscs,  with 
double  valves,  have  been  collected  hy  Mi-.  Bell  from  the  vari- 
ons  localities  of  the  Red  Crag. 
At  and  near  the  base  of  the  Red  Ciag  is  a  loose  bed  of 
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bfown  nodules,  fii'st  noticed  by  Professor  Henslow  as  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  bed 
of  coprblites  (as  it  is  called,  because  they  were  originally 
supposed  to  be  the  faeces  of  animals)  does  not  alwsiys  occur 
at  one' level,  but  is  generally  in  largest  quantity  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Crag  and  the  underlying  formation.  In  thick- 
ness it  usually  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  and  in  some 
rare  cases  amounts  to  many  feet.  It  has  been  much  used  in 
agriculture  for  manure,  as  not  only  the  nodules,  but  many  of 
the  separate  bones  associated  with  them,  are  largely  impreg- 
nated with  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  there  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  sixty  per  cent.  They  are  not  unfrequently  cov- 
ered with  barnacles,  showing  that  they  were  not  formed  as 
concretions  in  the  stratum  where  they  now  lie  buried,  but 
had  been  previously  consolidated.  The  phosphaticj  nodules 
often  include  fossil  crabs  and  fishes  from  the  London  clay, 
together  with  the  teeth  of  gigantic  sharks.  In  the  same  bed 
have  been  found  many  ear-bones  of  whales,  and  the  teeth  of 
Mastodon  arvernensiSy  Rhinoceros  Schkiermacheri^  Tapirus 
priscus,  and  Hipparion  (a  quadruped  of  the  horae  family), 
and  antlers  of  a  stag,  Cervus  anoceros.  Organic  remains  also 
of  the  older  chalk  and  lias  are  met  with,  showing  how  great 
was  the  denudation  of  previous  formations  during  the  Plio- 
cene period.  As  the  older  White  Crag,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, contains  similar  phosphatic  nodules  near  its  base,  those 
of  the  Red  Crag  may  be  partly  derived  from  this  source. 

White  or  Coralline  Crag. — The  lower  or  Coralline  Crag  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  between  the 
rivers  Stour  and  Aide,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  generally  calcareous 
and  marly — often  a  mass  of  comminuted  shells,  ard  the  re- 
mains of  bryozoa*  (or  polyzoa),  passing  occasionally  into  a 
soft  buildinsf-stone.  At  Sudbourn  'ana  Gedgrave,  near  Or- 
ford,  this  building-stone  has  been  largely  quarried.  At  some 
places  in  the  neighborhood  the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin 
flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  bryozoa  placed  in  the  upright 
position  in  which  they  grew.  From  the  abundance  of  these 
coralloid  mollusca  the  lowest  or  White  Crag  obtained  its 
popular  name,  but  true  corals,  as  now  defined,  or  zoantharia, 
are  very  rare  in  this  formation. 

*  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  term  Bryozoum,  or  **  Moss-animal,"  for 
the  molluscous  or  ascidian  form  ofpolyp,  characterized  by  havini^  two  open- 
ings to  the  digestive  sack,  as  in  £8chara,  Flustra,  Retepora,  and  other  zo- 
ophytes popularly  inchided  in  the  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists  as 
molhisca.  The  term  Polyzoum,  s}'nonymous  with  Bryozoum,  was,  it  seems, 
proposed  in  1880,  or  the  year  before,  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Thompson. 
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The  Coralline  Crag  rarely,  if  ever,  attains  a  thickness  of 
thirty  feet  in  any  one  section.  Mr.  Prestwich  imagines  that 
if  the  beds  found  at  diiferent  localities  were  united  in  .the 
probable  order  of  their  succession,  they  might  exceed  eighty 
feet  in  thickness,  but  Mr.  Searles  Wood  does  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  establishing  such  a  chronological  succession 
by  aid  of  the  organic  remains,  and  questions  whether  proof 
could  be  obtained  of  more  than  forty  feet.  I  was  unable  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject,  although  at 
Orford,  especially  at  Gedgrave,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
place,  I  ^aw  many  sections  in  pits,  where  this  crag  is  cut 
through.  These  pits  are  so  unconnected,  and  of  such  limit- 
ed extent^  that  no  continuous  section  of  any  length  can  be 
obtained,  so  that  speculations  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  whole 
deposit  must  be  very  vague.  At  the  base  of  the  formation 
at  Sutton  a  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules,  very  similar  to  that 
before  alluded  to  in  the  Ked  Crag,  with  remains  of  mamma- 
lia, has  been  met  with. 

Whenever  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  occur  in  the  same 
district,  the  Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ;  and  in  some  cases,  as 
in  the  section  represented  in  Fig.  126,  which  I  had  an  oppoPr 
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Section  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk. 
a.  Red  Crag.    5.  Coralline  Crag,    c  London  claj. 

tunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the 
older  deposit,  or  Coralline  Crag,  ^,  had  suffered  denudation, 
before  the  newer  formation,  a,  was  thrown  down  upon  it.  At 
D  there  was  not  only  seen  a  distinct  cliff,  eiffht  or  ten  feet 
high,  of  Coralline  Crag,  running  in  a  direction  I^.E.  and  S.W., 
against  which  the  Red  Crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers, 
but  this  cliff  occasionally  overhangs.  The  rock  composing 
it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pholades^  the.  holes  which  they 
perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled  with  sand,  and  cov- 
ered over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down.  The 
older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated 
in  a  deepej:  sea,  and  contains  none  of  those  littoral  forms  such 
as  the  lim  pet,  PcUeUa,  found  in  the  Red  Crag.  So  great  an 
amount  of-  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  inco- 
herent ma  terials,  without  some  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior 
beds  becojtning  mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that 
considerat  »le  difficulty  must  be  occasionally  experienced  by 
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the  palffiODtologiat  in  deciding  which  species  belong  several- 
ly to  each  group. 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  estimates  the  total  nnmber  of  marine 
testaceous  raolluBca  of  the  Coralline  Crag  at  350,  of  which 
110  are  not  known  as  living,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
tbirty-one  percent,  extinct.  No  less  than  130  species  of  bry- 
ozoa  liave  been  found  in  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  some  be- 
loDg  to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very 
peculiar  structure ;  as,  for  example,  that  represented  in  the 
imuexed  figure  (127),  which  is  one  oi  sevei'ul  species  having 


Fiuelevlaria  aarantinm,  Mllna  Bdwarda.     Fimll;,  TubuHz 


a  globular  form.    Among  the  teatacea  the  genus  Astarte  (see 
Fig,  128)  is  hirgely  represented,  no  less  than  fourteen  species 


AttarU  OnuOtt,  Iji].  ;  ipedes 


Upper  tmd  Lowsr  Crag. 


being  known,  and  many  of  these  being  rich  in  individnaK 
There  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such 
as  Conu«,  Olioa,  JFaecioiaria,  CraaatUeUa,  and  others.  The 
absence  also  of  lai^o  cowries  ( Gypred),  those  found  belong- 
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ing  cxcluBJvely  to  the  section  Trivia,  is  remarkable.  The 
large  volute,  called  Voluta  Laniberti  (Fig.  123,  p.  196),  may- 
seem  au  exception ;  but  it  differs  in  Jbnn  from  the  volutes 
of  the  torrid  zone,  and,  like  the  living  Voluta  Magellanica, 
must  have  been  titled  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 

Tlie  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Linmda  at  Sutton  (see  Fig. 
129)  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Mraehiopoda  seem  now 
contined  to  more  eqnatonal  latitudes ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  still  more  decidedly  of  a  species  of  Pyrula,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Wood  to  be  identical  with  J*,  reticulata  (Fig.  130),  now 
living  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  genus  also  of  ecbinoderms, 
tailed  by  Professor  Forbes  Temnechinus  (Fig,  131),  occurs 
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Cor.  Crag,  Rainsholt 

in  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  until  lately 
was  unknown  in  a  living  state,  but  it  has  been  brought  to 
light  as  an  existing  fonu  by  the  deep-sea  dredgings,  both 
of  the  United  States  survey,  off  Florida,  at  a  depth  of  from 
180  to  480  feet,  and  more  recently  (1809),  in  the  British  seas, 
during  the  explorations  of  the  "Porcupine." 

Climate  of  tie  Crag  Deposits, — One  of  the  most  interesting 
conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  shells 
of  the  iJritisli  Pliocene  strata  and  tlie  launa  of  our  present 
seas  has  been  pointed  o\\%  by  Pi-ofessor  E.  Forbes.  It  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  Glacial  period,  a  period  intermediate, 
ns  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  Crag  and  our  own 
time,  many  shells,  previously  established  in  the  temperate 
zone,  retreated  southwai-d  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate, 
and  they  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata 
of  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
they  may  have  enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebeigs, 
a  climate  resembhng  tli.U  now  prevailing  in  higher  Europe- 
an latitudes.*  Tlie  Professor  gave  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which 
inhabited  the  British  seas  while  the  Coralline  and  Ked  Crag 
wei-e  forming,  and  which,  though  now  living  in  our  seas, 
'  v..  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol.  Simey  Gt  Brit.,  vol.  i~,  p.  880. 
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were  wanting,  as  far  as  was  then  known,  in  the  glacial  de- 
posits. Some  few  of  these  si^ecies  have  subsequently  been 
found  in  the  glacial  drift,  but  the  general  conclusion  of 
Forbes  remains  unshaken. 

The  transport  of  blocks  by  ice,  when  the  Red  Crag  was 
being  deposited,  appears  to  me  evident  from  the  large  size 
of  some  huge,  irregular,  quite  unrounded  chalk  flints,  retain- 
ing their  white  coating,  and  2  feet  long  by  18  inches  broad, 
in  beds  worked  for  phosphatic  nodules  at  Foxhall,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Ipswich.  These  must  have  been  tranquilly 
drifted  to  the  spot  by  floating  ice.  Mr.  Prestwich  also  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  a  large  block  of  porphyry  in  the  base 
of  the  Coralline  Crag  at  Sutton,  which  would  imply  that  the 
ice-action  had  begun  in  our  seas  even  in  this  older  period. 
The  cold  seems  to  have  gone  on  increasing  from  the  time 
of  the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  became 
more  and  more  severe,  not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations 
of  temperature,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what;  has 
been  called  the  Glacial  period,  or  at  the  close  of  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  and  in  the  Post-pliocene  periods. 

Belation  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Crag  to  that  of  the  recent 
Seas. — By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  spe- 
cies occurring  in  the  several  Crag  formations  are  still  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  seas;  but  even  these  differ  considenibly 
in  their  relative  abundance,  some  of  the  commonest  of  the 
Crag  shells  being  now  extremely  scarce — as,  for  example, 
J3uccinum  Dalei — while  others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil 
state,  are  now  very  common,  as  Murex  erinaceus  and  Car- 
dium  echinatum.  Some  of  the  species  also,  the  identity 
of  which  with  the  living  would  not  be  disputed  by  any 
conchologist,  are  nevertheless  distinguishable  as  varieties, 
whether  by  slight  deviations  in  form  or  a  difference  in  aver- 
age dimensions.  Since  Mr.  Searles  Wood  firet  described  the 
marine  testacea  of  the  Crags,  the  additions  made  to  that  fos- 
sil fauna  have  not  been  considerable,  whereas  we  have  made 
in  the  same  period  immense  progress  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  living  testacea  of  the  British  and  arctic  seas,  and  of  the 
Mediterranean.  By  this  means  the  naturalist  has  been  en- 
abled  to  identify  with  existing  species  many  forms  previous- 
ly supposed  to  be  extinct. 

In  the  forthcoming  supplement  to  the  invaluable  mono- 
graph communicated  by  Mr.  Wood  to  the  Palceontographi- 
oal  Society,  in  which  he  has  completed  his  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  British  crag  shells  of  every  age,  lists  will 
be  found  of  all  the  fossil  shells,  of  which  a  summary  is  given 
in  the  annexed  table,  p.  202. 
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To  begin  with  the  uppermost  or  Chillesford  beds,  it  will 
be  seen  that  about  9  per  cent,  only  are  extinct,  or  not 
known  as  living,  whereas  in  the  Norwich,  which  succeeds  in 
the  descending  order,  seventeen  in  a  hundred  are  extinct. 
Formerly,  when  the  Norwich  or  Fluvio-marine  Crag  was 
spoken  of,  both  these  formations  were  included  under  the 
same  head,  for  both  at  Bramerton  and  Thorpe,  the  chief  lo- 
calities where  the  Norwich  Crag  was  studied,  an  overlying 
deposit  occurs  referable  to  the  Chillesford  age.  If  now  the 
two  were  fused  together  as  of  old,  their  shells  would,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wood,  yield  a  percentage  of  fifteen  in  a  hun- 
dred of  species  extinct  or  not  known  as  living. 

NUMBER  OF  KNOWN  SPECIES   OF  MARINE   TESTACEA  IN 

THE  CRAG. 


CHILLE8FOBD  AND  ALDEBT  BEDS. 


Total  Nnmber. 


Bivalves  . 
Univalves 
Brachiopods 

Bivalves  . 
Univalves 
})rachiopods 


Bivalves  . 
Univalves 
Brachiopods 

Bivalves  . 
Univalves 
Brachiopods 


61 

33 

0 


Not  known  as 
living. 

4 
5 
0 


} 


Peroentaffeof 

Shells  not  known 

as  living. 

9-6 
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61 

64 
1 


10 

12 

0 


} 
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RED  CRAG. 

(^Exclusive  of  many  derivative  shells,^ 


128 

127 

1 


31 

33 

1 


CORALLINE  CRAG. 


161 

184 

5 


47 

60 

3 


} 


26-0 


81-5 


To  come  next  to  the  Red  Crag,  the  reader  will  observe 
that  a  percentage  of  25  is  given  of  shells  unknown  as  living, 
find  this  increases  to  31  in  the  antecedent  Coralline  Crag. 
.But  the  gap  between  these  two  stages  of  our  Pliocene  de- 
posits is  really  wider  than  these  numbers  would  indicate,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Coralline  Crag  is 
more  strictly  the  product  of  a  single  period,  the  Red  Crag, 
as  we  have  seen,  consisting  of  separate  and  independent 
patches,  slightly  varying  in  age,  of  which  the  newest  is 
probably  not  much  anterior  to  the  Norwich  Crag.  Second- 
ly, there  was  a  great  change  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the 
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depth  of  the  sea  and  climate,  between  the  periods  of  the 
Coralline  and  Red  Crag,  causing  the  fauna  in  each  to  differ 
far  more  widely  than  would  appear  from  the  above  numer- 
ical results. 

The  value  of  the  analysis  given  in  the  above  table  of  the 
shells  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crags  is  in  no  small  degree 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  were  all  either  collected  by 
Mr.  Wood  himself,  or  obtained  by  him  direct  from  their  dis- 
coverers, so  that  he  was  enabled  in  each  case  to  test  their 
authenticity,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  those  errors 
which  arise  from  confounding  together  shells  belonging  to 
the  sea  of  a  newer  deposit,  and  those  washed  into  it  from  a 
formation  of  older  date.  The  danger  of  this  confusion  may 
be  conceived  when  we  remember  that  the  number  of  species 
rejected  from  the  Red  Crag  as  derivative  by  Mr.  Wood  is  no 
less  than  25.  Some  geologists  have  held  that  on  the  same 
grounds  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  as  spurious  some  of  the 
species  found  in  the  ISorwich  Crag  proper;  but  Mr.  Wood 
does  not  entertain  this  view,  believing  that  the  spurious 
shells  which  have  sometimes  found  their  way  into  the  lists 
of  this  crag  have  been  introduced  by  want  of  care  from 
strata  of  Red  Crag. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  concholo- 
gists  have  occasionally  rejected  from  the  Red  and  Norwich 
Crags,  as  derivative,  shells  which  really  belonged  to  the  seas 
of  those  periods,  because  they  were  extinct  or  unknown  as 
living,  which  in  their  eyes  afforded  sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
pecting them  to  be  intruders.  The  derivative  ongin  of  a 
species  may  sometimes  be  indicated  by  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  the  individuals,  their  color,  and  worn  condition;  whereas 
an  opposite  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  integrity 
of  the  shells,  especially  when  they  are  of  delicate  and  ten- 
der structure,  or  their  abundance,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
lamellibranchiata,  by  their  being  held  together  by  the  liga- 
ment, which  often  happens  when  the  shells  have  been  so 
broken  that  little  more  than  the  hinges  of  the  two  valves 
are  preserved.  As  to  the  univalves,  I  have  seen  from  a  pit 
of  Red  Crag,  near  Woodbridge,  a  large  individual  of  the  ex- 
tinct Voluta  Lamherti^  seven  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
lip,  then  perfect,  had  in  former  stages  of  its  growth  been 
frequently  broken,  and  as  often  repaired.  It  had  evidently 
lived  in  the  sea  of  the  Red  Crag,  where  it  had  been  exposed 
to  rough  usage,  and  sustained  injuries  like  those  which  the 
reversed  whelk,  Trophon  antiquum^  so  characteristic  of  the 
same  formation,  often  exhibits.  Additional  proofs,  howev- 
er, have  lately  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  that  thia 
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shell  had  not  died  out  in  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  same  fossil  near  South  wold,  in  beds  of  the  later 
Norwich  Crag. 

Antwerp  Crag. — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and 
Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  coun- 
try round  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below 
that  city;  and  the  lowest  division,  or  Black  Crag,  there 
found,  is  shown  by  the  shells  to  be  somewhat  more  ancient 
than  any  of  our  British  series,  and  probably  forms  the  first 
links  of  a  downward  passage  from  the  strata  of  the  Pliocene 
to  those  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily. — At  several  points  north 
of  Catania,  on  the  eastern  sea-coast  of  Sicily — as  at  Aci-Cas- 
tello,  for  example,  Trezza,  and  Nizzeti — marine  strata,  asso- 
ciated with  volcanic  tuffs  and  basaltic  lavas,  are  seen,  which 
belong  to  a  period  when  the  first  igneous  eruptions  of  Mount 
Etna  were  taking  place  in  a  shallow  bay  of  the  MediteiTa- 

nean.  They  contain  numerous  fossil  shells,  and 
Fig.  132.  oiit  of  142  species  that  have  been  collected  all 
but  eleven  are  identical  with  species  now  liv- 
ing. Some  few  of  these  eleven  shells  may  pos- 
sibly still  linger  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, like  Murex  vaginatus^  see  Fig.  132.  The 
last-mentioned  shell  had  already  become  rare 
when  the  associated  marine  and  volcanic  strata 
above  alluded  to  were  formed.  On  the  whole, 
the  modern  character  of  the  testaceous  fauna 
under  consideration  is  expressed  not  only  by 
the  small  proportion  of  extinct  species,  but  by 
"^^"tw  p?ii!*^  the  relative  number  of  individuals  by  w^hich 
most  of  the  other  species  are  represented,  for 
the  proportion  agrees  with  that  observed  in  the  present  fauna 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rarity  of  individuals  in  the  ex- 
tinct species  is  such  as  to  imply  that  they  were  already  on 
the  point  of  dying  out,  having  flourished  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
Pliocene  times,  when  the  Subapennine  strata  were  in  prog- 
ress. 

Yet  since  the  accumulation  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  sands 
and  clays,  the  whole  cone  of  Etna,  11,000  feet  in  height  and 
about  90  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been  slowly 
built  up ;  an  operation  requiring  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
years  for  its  accomplishment,  and  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  study  in  detail  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  mountain,  and  to  see  the  proofs  of  its  double  axis, 
or  the  evidence  of  the  lavas  of  the  jn*esent  great  centre  of 
eruption  having  gradually  overwhelmed  and  enveloped  a 
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more  ancient  cone,  situated  3^  miles  to  the  east  of  the  pres- 
ent one.* 

It  appears  that  while  Etna  was  increasing  in  bulk  by  a 
series  of  eruptions,  its  whole  mass,  comprising  the  founda- 
tions of  subaqueous  origin  above  alluded  to,  was  undergoing 
a  slow  upheaval,  by  which  those  marine  strata  were  raised 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  as  seen  at  Catera, 
and  perhaps  to  greater  heights,  for  we  can  not  trace  their 
extension  westward,  owing  to  the  dense  and  continuous  cov- 
ering of  modem  lava  under  which  they  are  buried.  During 
the  gradual  rise  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  formations  (consist- 
ing of  clays,  sands,  and  basalts)  other  strata  of  Post-pliocene 
date,  marme  as  well  as  fluviatile,  accuinulated  round  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  partook  of  the  up- 
ward movement,  so  that  several  inland  clitfs  and  terraces  at 
low  levels,  due  partly  to  the  action  of  the  sea  and  partly  to 
the  river  Simeto,  onginated  in  succession.  Fossil  remains 
of  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  have  been 
found  in  these  Post-pliocene  strata,  associated  Avith  recent 
shells. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where  the  Newer  Pli- 
ocene formations  enter  so  largely  into  the  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near 
its  centre,  at  Castrogiovanni,  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet. 
They  consist  principally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcare- 
ous and  the  lower  argillaceous,  both  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  Syracuse,  Girgenti,  and  Castrogiovanni.  According  to 
Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account  of 
the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Sicily  are  extinct. 

A  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Newer  Pli- 
ocene formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low 
grounds  and  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised 
to  behold  formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of 
such  thickness,  and  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of 
this  group  in  Sicily  consists  in  some  places  of  a  yellowish- 
white  stone,  like  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  Paris ;  in  others, 
of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggregate  thick- 
ness amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  ftet.  It  usually  oc- 
curs in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersect- 
ed by  deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica, 

*  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Lavas  and  Mode  of  Origin  of  Mount  Etna,  by  the 
Author,  Phil.  Trans.,  1858. 
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in  which  are  nnmerons  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  evetr 
stage  of  preservation,  from  shells  retaining  portiooa  of  their 
animal  matter  and  color  to  others  which  are  mere  casts. 
Tlie  limestone  passes  downward  into  a  sandstone  and  c<m- 
glomerate,  below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  from  which 
perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The  clay  some- 
times  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Oatania  is  a  region  in  which  the  ter- 
tiary beds  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has 
been  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions. 
It  appears  that,  while  the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone 
befoi-e  mentioned  were  in  course  ol'  deposition  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  volcanoes  burst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that 
of  Gi-aham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  recurred 
again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
and  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and 
currents  so  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  inter- 
calated between  beds  of  limestone  and  clay  containing  ma- 
rine shells,  the  Ihieknees  of  the  whole  mass  exceeding  2000. 
feet.  The  fissures  through  which  the  lava  rose  may  be  seen 
in  many  places,  forming  what  are  called  dikes. 

No  shell  is  more  conspicuous  in  these  Sicilian  strata  than 
the  great  scallop,  Jfe^ew  jocofitEw*  (Fig.  133),  now  so  common  ■ 
in  the  neighboring  seas.    The  more  we  reflect  on  tbe  pre- 
ponderating number  of  this  and  other  recent  shells,  the  more 
Fig.isa. 
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we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and  height 
above  the  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  which  they  are  en- 
tombed, and  the  vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which 
has  taken  place  since  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  before  they  began  to  emerge,  the  uppermost  strata  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  deposited  under  water.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  antiquity,  we 
must  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable  minute  parts  of 
which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of  shells, 
corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ;  and 
we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  val- 
leys. The  historical  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appre- 
ciable unit  in  this  coniputation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek 
temples,  like  those  of  Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the 
modern  limestone  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  resting  on 
a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having  remained  to 
all  appearances  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonized  the 
island. 

It  follows,  from  the  modern  geological  date  of  these  rocks, 
that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  high- 
er antiquity  than  the  country  itself.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  has  been  raised  above  the  sea  since  the  epoch  of 
existing  species,  and  the  animals  and  plants  now  inhabiting 
it  must  have  migrated  from  adjacent  countries,  with  whose 
productions  the  species  are  now  identical.  The  average  du- 
ration of  species  would  seem  to  be  so  great  that  they  are 
destined  to  outlive  many  important  changes  in  the  config- 
uration of  the  earth's  surface,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  extend  their  range  to  new  lands  as  they  are  formed,  and 
to  escape  from  those  which  sink  beneath  the  sea. 

Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Arno. — When 
we  ascend  the  Amo  for  about  ten  miles  above  Florence,  we 
arrive  at  a  deep  narrow  valley  called  the  Upper  Val  d'Arno, 
which  appears  once  to  have  been  a  lake,  at  a  time  when  the 
valley  below  Florence  was  an  arm  of  the  sea.  The  horizon- 
tal lacustrine  strata  of  this  upper  basin  are  twelve  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  The  depression  which  they  fill  has  been 
excavated  out  of  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  form 
everywhere  the  sides  of  the  valley  in  highly  inclined  strati- 
fication. The  thickness  of  the  more  modem  and  unconform- 
able beds  is  about  150  feet,  of  which  the  upper  200  feet  con- 
sist of  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  while  the  lower  are  Older  Pli- 
ocene. The  newer  series  are  made  up  of  sands  and  a  con- 
glomerate  called  "sansino."    Among   the  imbedded  fossil 
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mammalia  are  Mastodon  arvemenais^  Elephas  mendionaUSy 
lihinoceros  etruscits,  Illppopotainvs  majoTy  and  remains  of  the 
genera  bear,  hyaena,  and  felis,  nearly  all  of  which  occur  in 
the  Cromer  forest-bed  (see  p.  191). 

In  the  same  upper  strata  are  found,  according  to  M.  Gau- 
din,  the  leaves  and  cones  of  Glyptostrobns  europoeua^  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  G.  JieterophyUus^  now  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Chma  and  Japan.  This  conifer  had  a  wide  range  in  time, 
having  been  traced  back  to  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of 
Switzerland,  and  being  common  at  CEningen  in  the  Upper 
Miocene,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  (p.  218). 

Older  Pliocene  of  Italy.— Subapennine  Strata. — ^The  Apen- 
nines, it  is  well  known,  are  composed  chiefly  of  Secondary 
or  Mesozoic  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off  from 
the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of 
tertiary  strata,  which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low 
hills  occupying  the  space  between  the  older  chain  and  the 
sea.  Brocchi  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described 
this  newer  group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subap- 
ennine. Though  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
it  belongs,  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer 
members  of  the  tertiary  series.  The  sti*ata,  for  example,  of 
tlie  Superga,  near  Turin,  are  Miociene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Par- 
ma Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue  marl  of  Sienna ;  while  the 
shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the  same  territory 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  strata  of  Suffolk  which  ai*e  of  recent  species  are 
identical  with  testacea  now  living  in  British  seas,  yet  some 
of  them  belong  to  Mediterranean  species,  and  a  few  even  of 
the  genera  are  those  of  warmer  climates.  We  might  there- 
fore expect,  in  studying  the  fossils  of  corresponding  age  in 
countnes  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  to  find  among  them 
some  species  and  genera  of  warmer  latitudes.  Accordingly, 
in  the  marls  belonging  to  this  period  at  Asti,  Parma,  Sienna, 
and  parts  of  the  Tuscan  and  Koman  territories,  we  observe 
the  genera  Comis^  Ct/prcea^  Stromhus^Pyrula^  Mitra^  JFascio- 
laria^  Sigaretus^  Delp/iimilOy  Aficillaria,  Olivay  TerebeUum^ 
7'erehra^  JPerna,  Plieatula^  and  Corbis^  some  characteristic  of 
tropical  seas,  others  represented  by  species  more  numerous 
or  of  larger  size  than  those  now  proper  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Older  Pliocene  Flora  of  Italy. — I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  above 
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Florence,  and  stated  that  below  those  sands  and  conglomer- 
ates, containing  the  remains  of  the  JSlepkas  meHdionalU  and 
other  associated  quadrupeds,  lie  an  older  horizontal  and  con- 
formable series  of  beds,  wliic-u  may  be  classed  as  Older  Plio- 
cene. They  consist  of  blue  clays  with  some  subordinate 
layers  of  lignite,  and  exhibit  a  richer  flora  than  the  overly- 
ing Newer  Pliocene  beds,  and  one  receding  farther  from  tlio 
existing  vegetation  of  Europe.  They  also  comprise  more 
species  common  to  the  antecedent  Hiocenc  period.  Among 
the  genei-a  of  flowering  plants,  M.  Gaudin  enumerates  pine, 
oak,  evergreen  oak,  plum,  plane,  alder,  elm,  fig,  laurel,  maple, 
walnut,  birch,  buckthorn,  hickory,  sumach,  sarsaparilla,  sassa- 
fi-as,  cinnamon,  Glyptoatrobns,  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Persea, 
Oi'eodaphne  (Fig.  134),  Cassia,  and  Psoraica,  and  some  oth- 
ers. This  assemblage  of  plants  indicates  a  warm  climate, 
but  not  so  subtropical  an  one  as  that  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
period,  which  will  pi-esently  be  considered. 

M.  Gaudin,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  Strozzi,  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  botany  of  beds  of  the  same  age  in  another 
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part  of  Tuscany,  at  a  pl.ice  called  Montajone,  between  the 
rivei-B  Elea  and  Evola,  where,  among  other  plants,  is  fonnd 
the  Oreodapkne  JTeerii,  Gaud,  (see  Fig.  134),  which  is  prob- 
ably only  a  variety  of  Oreoduphne  f ceteris,  or  the  lanrel  called 
*  Feaillcs  rossiles  <le  la  Toscanc. 
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the  Til  in  Madeira,  where,  as  in  the  Cananes,it  constitates  a 
large  portion  of  the  native  woods,  but  can  not  now  endure 
the  climate  of  Europe.  In  the  fossil  specimens  the  same 
glands  or  protuberances  are  preserved*  (see  Fig.  134)  as 
those  which  are  seen  in  the  axils  of  the  primary  veins  of  the 
loaves  in  the  recent  Til.  Another  plant  also  indicating  a 
warmer  climate  is  the  Liquidamhar  europceum^  Brong.  (see 
Fig.  135),  a  species  nearly  allied  to  L,  styradfluurn^  L.,  which 
flourishes  in  most  places  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'*'  Contributions  k  la  Flore  fossile  Italienne.     Gaudin  and  StrozzL    Plate 
11,  Fig.  3.     Gaudin,  p.  22, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MIOCENE   PERIOD — UPPER  MIOCENE. 

Upper  Miocene  Strata  of  France. — ^Falnns  of  Touraine. — Tropical  Climate 
implied  bjr  Testacea. — Proportion  of  recent  Species  of  Shells. — Faluns 
more  ancient  than  the  Suffolk  Crag. — ^Upper  Miocene  of  Bordeaux  and 
the  South  of  France. — Upper  Miocene  of  CEningen,  in  Switzerland. — ^Plants 
of  the  Upper  Fresh-water  Molasse. — Fossil  Fruit  and  Flowers  as  well  as 
Leaves. — Insects  of  the  Upper  Molasse. — Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of 
Switzerland. — Upper  Miocene  Beds  of  the  Bolderberg,  in  Belgium. — ^Vien- 
na Basin. — Upper  Miocene  of  Italy  and  Greece. — Upper  Miocene  of  India ; 
Siw&lik  Hills.-— Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  of  the  United  States. 

Upper  Miocene  Strata  of  France— Faluns  of  Touraine. — 
The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the  descending  order 
are  those  called  by  many  geologists  "  Middle  Tertiary,"  for 
which  in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the 
"  faluus  "  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  in  France,  as  my  example 
or  type.  I  shall  now  call  these  falunian  deposits  tipper  Mi* 
ocene,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  to  which  the  name  of 
Lower  Miocene  will  be  given. 

No  British  strata  have  a  distinct  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  Upper  Miocene,  and  as  the  Lower  Miocene  are  also  but 
feebly  represented  in  the  British  Isles,  we  must  refer  to  foi^ 
eign  examples  in  illustration  of  this  important  period  in  the 
earth's  history.  The  term  "  faluns  "  is  given  provincially  by 
French  agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over 
the  land  in  Touraine,  just  as  similar  shelly  deposits  were  for- 
merly much  used  in  Suffolk  to  fertilize  the  soil,  before  the 
coproliibic  or  phosphatic  nodules  came  into  use.  Isolated 
masses  of  such  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district 
south  of  Tours.  They  are  also  found  at  Pontic voy,  on. the 
Cher,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Loire,  and  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Tours.  De- 
posits of  the  same  age  also  appear  under  new  mineral  con- 
ditions near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  I 
have  visited  all  the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  K)und 
the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  consist  principally  of  sand  and  marl, 
in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  some  rolled,  and 
others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certqjn  districts,  as  at  Dou6, 
in  the  Department  of  Maine  and  Loif^,  ten  miles  south-west. 
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of  Sauranr,  they  form  a  soft  building-Blone,  chiefly  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  broken  sliellB,  bryozoa,  corals,  and  ecbino- 
derms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ;  the  whole  mass  beiDg 
verv  like  the  Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborough,  and  Sudboiim 
in  Suffolk.  The  Bcattered  patuhcs  of  fatuns  are  of  Blight 
thickness,  rarely  exceeding  fifty  feet ;  and  between  the  dis- 
trict called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they  i-epose  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  older  rocks ;  being  seen  to  rest  successively  upon 
gneisB,  clay-slate,  various  secondary  formations,  iiicludmg 
the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freah-water  limestone 
of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  winch,  as  before  mentioned  (p. 
142),  stretches  continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to 
that  of  tho  Loire, 

At  some  points,  as  at  Louans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells 
arc  stained  of  a  ferruginous  color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Ked 
Crag  of  Suffolk.     The  species  ara,  for  the  most  part,  marine, 
but  a  few  of  then)  belong   to  land  and  flnviatile  genera. 
p,    jju^  Among  the  fonner,  Melix  turtmen- 

SIS  (Fig.  3d,  p.  56)  is  the  most  abun- 
dant. Remains  of  terrestrial  gnad- 
nipeds  are  here  and  there  inter- 
mixed, belonffing  to  the  genei-a 
^  Dinotherium  (Fig.  136),  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Chf&- 
ropotamu^  Dichobune,  Deer,  and 
others,  and  these  are  accompanied 
by  cctacen,  such  as  the  Lamantin, 
Morse,  Sea-calf,  and  Dolphin,  all  of 
extinct  species. 

The  fossil  tcstacca  of  the  faluns 
of  the  Loire  imply,  according  to 
tho  late  Edward  Forbes,  that  tho 
beds  were  formed  partly  on  the 
shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very 
moderate  depths,  not  exceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that 
level.  The  molluscan  fauna  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  lit- 
toral than  that  of  the  Pliocene  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is,  moreover,  con- 
trasted with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications  it  affonis  of 
an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species 
of  Ci/prtea,  some  lai^er  than  any  csistiTig  cowry  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, several  species  of  Oliva,  AnciUaria,  Mitra,  Tere- 
bra,  Pifnila,  JFaaciolaria,  and  Comts.  Of  the  cones  there  are 
no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only 
European  cone  now  living  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus 
AeriYa,  and  many  others,  are  also  represented  by  individttala 
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of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly 
unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity  of 
the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suifolk  Crag,  and  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of 
testacea  of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Boss6e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles 
south  of  Tours,  and  at  Savign6,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west 
of  that  place,  seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  re- 
cent species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  A  large  number  of  the  290  species  arc  common  to  all 
the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numer- 
ous than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  diiferent  bays  of  the 
same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  species  of  testaceous  mollusca  from 
the  faluns  in  my  possession  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only,  or 
fourteen  per  cent.,  v/ere  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  common 
to  the  Suifolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including  bryo- 
zoa  and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Done  and  other  lo- 
calities before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoan- 
tharian)  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag. 
Some  of  the  genera  occurring  fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  corals 
Astrea  and  jDendrophyUia^  and  the  bryozoan  Lunulites^  have 
not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediten*anean ; 
nevertheless,  the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  in- 
dicate, on  the  whole,  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred 
from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Tou- 
raine shells  with  about  450  from  the  Sufiblk  Crag,  forty-five 
only  were  found  to  be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  onlv  fifteen  per  cent.  The  same  small  amount  of 
agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I  formerly  endeavored 
to  reconcile  this  marked  difference  in  species  with  the  sup- 
posed co-existence  of  the  two  faunas,  by  imagining  them  to 
have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or 
two  seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  now  separating  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  I  now  abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons;  among 
others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna 
southward  in  Normandy  to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Fa- 
lunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of 
fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters,  showing  no  signs 
of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 
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The  prinoiiial  grounds,  however,  for  referring  the  English 
Crag  to  tho  older  Pliocene  and  the  French  &luns  to  the  Up- 
per Miocene  epocha,  conaist  in  the  predomiuance  of  foseil 
shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  speciee  not  onl; 
still  living,  bnt  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighboring 
seas,  while  the  accompanying  extinct  species  are  of  genera 
such  as  characterize  Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary, 
the  recent  species  are  in  a  decided  minonty ;  and  most  of 
thein  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
f^  ■  terranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 

Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  lens  northern  in 
character,  and  pointing  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  warmer  climate.  They  indicate  a 
state  of  things  receding  farther  from  the 
present  condition  of  Central  Enrope  in 
physical  geography  and  climate,  and 
I  doabtless,  therefore,  receding  farther 
I  from  our  era  in  time. 
I  Among  the  conspicnons  fossils  common 
f  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire  and  the  Sudblk 
Crag  is  a  variety  of  the  Valuta  I/ombertii 
a  shell  already  alluded  to  (p.  196,  Fig. 
123).  The  specimens  of  this  shell  which 
I  have  myself  collected  in  Touraine,  or 
voiiaaLambcrtLRav  ''^^^  Been  in  muscums,  are  thicker  and 
Variety  cbarscieriaiic  or  heavier  than  British  individuals  of  the 
yamuspfTonrBine.  Mi-  same  specles,  and  shorter  in  proportion 
to  their  width,  and  have  the  folds  on  the 
columella  less  oblique,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Upper  Uiocene  Strata  of  Bordeaux  and  Sonth  of  France. — 
A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Gironde  is  overspi'ead  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages, 
and  chiefly  of  Miocene  date.  Some  of  these,  near  Bordeaux, 
coincide  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  already  men- 
tioned, but  many  of  the  species  of  shells  are  peculiar  to  the 
south.  The  succession  of  beds  in  the  basin  of  the  Gironde 
implies  several  oscillations  of  level  by  which  the  same  wide 
area  was  alternately  converted  into  sea  and  land  and  into 
brackish- water  lagoons,  and  finally  into  fresh -water  ponds 
and  lakes. 

Among  the  fresh-water  strata  of  tbis  age  near  the  base  of 
the  Pyrenees  are  marls,  limestones  and  sands,  in  which  the 
eminent  comparative  anatomist,  M.  Lartet,  has  obtained  a 
great  number  of  fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  faluns  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of  Switzerland,  such 
as  Dinotherium  giganteum  and  Mastwl&n  anguatidens ;  also 
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the  bones  of  quadrumana,  or  of  the  ape  and  monkey  tribe, 
which  were  discovered  in  1837,  the  first  of  that  order  of 
quadrupeds  detected  in  Europe.  They  were  found  near 
Auch,  in  the  Department  of  Gers,  in  latitude  43°  39'  N. 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulouse.  They  were  refeiTed  by 
MM.  Lartet  and  Blainville  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the 
Gibbon,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  PliopithecKs,  Sub- 
sequently, in  1856,  M.  Lartet  described  another  species  of 
the  same  family  of  long-armed  apes  {Hylohates)^  which  he 
obtained  from  strata  of  the  same  age  at  Saint-Gaudens,  in 
the  Haute  Garonne.  The  fossil  remains  of  this  animal  con- 
sisted of  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the  shaft 
of  a  humerus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tree-climbing 
irugivorous  ape,  equalling  man  in  stature.  As  the  trunks 
of  oaks  are  common  in  the  lignite  beds  in  which  it  lay,  it 
has  received  the  generic  name  of  Dryopithecus,  The  angle 
formed  by  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  alveolar 
border  is  less  open,  and  therefore  more  like  the  human  sub- 
ject, than  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  fossil,  a  young  but  adult  individual,  had  all  its  milk 
teeth  replaced  by  the  second  set,  while  its  last  true  molar 
(or  wisdom-tooth)  was  still  undeveloped,  or  only  existed  as 
a  germ  in  the  jaw-bone.  In  the  mode,  therefore,  of  the  suc- 
cession of  its  teeth  (which,  as  in  all  the  Old- World  apes,  ex- 
actly agree  in  number  with  those  in  man)  it  differed  from 
the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee,  and  corresponded  with  the  hu- 
man species. 

Upper  Miocene  Beds  of  (Eningen,  in  Switzerland. — ^The  fa- 
luns  of  the  Loire  first  served,  as  already  stated  (page  211), 
as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  formations  in  Europe.  They 
yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  marine  fossil  shells  and  corals, 
but  were  entirely  barren  of  plants  and  insects.  In  Switzer- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  deposits  of  the  same  age  have  been 
discovered,  remarkable  for  their  botanical  and  entomological 
treasures.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Heer,  of  Zurich,  for 
the  description,  restoration,  and  classification  of  several  hun- 
dred species  and  varieties  of  these  fossil  plants,  the  whole  of 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  excellent  figures  in  his  "  Flora 
Teitiaria  Helvetiae,"  This  great  work,  and  those  of  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  linger,  Goeppert  and  others,  show  that  this  class 
of  fossils  is  beginning  to  play  the  same  important  part  in 
the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata  containing  lignite  or 
brown  coal  as  an  older  flora  has  long  played  in  enabling  us 
to  undei*stand  the  ancient  coal  or  carboniferous  formation. 
No  small  skepticism  has  always  prevailed  among  botanists 
as  to  whether  the  leaves  alone  and  the  wood  of  plants  could 
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ever  afford  sufficient  data  for  determining  even  genera  and 
families  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  truth,  before  such 
remains  could  be  rendered  available  a  new  science  had  to 
be  created.  It  was  necessary  to  study  the  outlines,  nerva- 
tion, and  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves,  with  a  degree 
of  care  which  had  never  been  called  for  in  the  classification 
of  living  plants,  where  the  flower  and  fruit  afforded  charac* 
ters  so  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  As  geologists, 
we  can  not  be  too  grateful  to  those  who,  instead  of  despair- 
ing when  so  difficult  a  task  was  presented  to  them,  or  being 
discouraged  when  men  of  the  highest  scientific  attainments 
treated  the  fossil  leaves  as  worthless,  entered  with  full  faith 
and  enthusiasm  into  this  new  and  unexplored  field.  That 
they  should  frequently  have  fallen  into  erroi-s  was  unavoid- 
able, but  it  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  inquire  into  the 
liistory  of  Professor  Heer's  researches,  how  often  early  con- 
jectures as  to  the  genus  and  family  founded  on  the  leaves 
alone  were  afterwards  confirmed  when  fuller  information 
was  obtained.  As  examples  to  be  found  on  comparing 
ITeer's  earlier  and  later  works,  I  may  instance  the  chestnut, 
elm,  maple,  cinnamon,  magnolia,  buckbean  or  Menyanthes, 
vine,  buckthorn  (Rhamnus)^  Andromeda  and  Myrica^  and 
among  the  coniilrs  Sequoia  and  Taxodium,  In  all  these 
cases  the  plants  were  first  recognized  by  their  leaves,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  determination  was  afterwai-ds  confirmed 
when  the  fruit,  and  in  some  instances  both  fruit  and  flower, 
were  found  attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  no  fruit,  seed,  or  flower  had  ever 
been  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  we  should  still  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  persevering  labors  of  botanical  palasontologists 
for  one  of  the  grandest  scientific  discoveries  for  which  the 
present  century  is  remarkable — namely,  the  proofs  now  es- 
tablished of  the  prevalence  of  a  mild  climate  and  a  rich  ar- 
borescent flora  in  tlie  arctic  regions  in  that  Miocene  epoch 
on  the  history  of  which  we  are  now  entering.  It  may  be 
useful  if  I  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  in  a  few  words  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  of  these  important  conclu- 
sions,  to  show  how  far  they  may  be  safely  based  on  fossil 
leaves  alone.  "When  we  begin  by  studying  the  fossils  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  deposits,  such  as  those  of  the  Upper  Val 
d'Arno,  before  alluded  to,  we  perceive  that  the  fossil  foliage 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  mod- 
ern European  forest.  In  the  plants  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  the  same  region  we  observe  a  larger  proportion  of 
species  and  genera  which,  although  they  may  agree  with 
well-known  Asiatic  or  other  foreign  types,  are  at  present 
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wanting  in  Italy.  If  we  then  examine  the  Miocene  forma- 
tions of  the  same  country,  exotic  forms  become  more  abun- 
dant, especially  the  palms,  whether  they  belong  to  the  Eu- 
ropean or  American  fan-palms,  Clw/mcerops  and  Sabal^  or  to 
the  more  tropical  family  of  the  date-palms  or  Phoenicites^ 
which  last  are  conspicuous  in  the  Lower  Miocene  beds  of 
Central  Europe.  Although  we  have  not  found  the  fruit  or 
flower  of  these  palms  in  a  fossil  state,  the  leaves  are  so  char- 
acteristic that  no  one  doubts  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
long, or  hesitates  to  accept  them  as  indications  of  a  warm 
and  sub-tropical  climate. 

When  the  Miucoue  formations  are  traced  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the  fossil  palms  fail  us, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  the  leaves,  whether  identical 
with  those  of  existing  European  trees  or  of  forms  now  un- 
known in  Europe,  which  had  accompanied  the  Miocene  palms, 
still  continue  to  characterize  rocks  of  the  same  age,  until  we 
meet  with  them  not  only  in  Iceland,  but  in  Greenland,  in  lat- 
itude 70°  N.,  and  in  Spitzbergen,  lat.  78°  56',  or  within  about 
11  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  under  circumstances  which  clear- 
ly show  them  to  have  been  indigenous  in  those  regions,  and 
not  to  have  been  drifted  from  the  south  (see  p.  240).  Not  only, 
therefore,  has  the  botanist  afforded  the  geologist  much  pa- 
Iffiontological  assistance  in  identifying  distinct  tertiary  for- 
mations in  distant  places  by  his  power  of  accurately  discrim- 
inating the  forms,  veining,  and  microscopic  structure  of  leaves 
or  wood,  but,  independently  of  that  exact  knowledge  deriv- 
able from  the  organs  of  fructification,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  one  of  the  most  novel,  unexpected  results  of  modern 
scientific  inquiry. 

The  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland  have  been  called 
Molasse^  a  term  derived  from  the  French  mol^  and  applied  to 
a  softy  incoherent,  greenish  sandstone,  occupying  the  country 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  This  molasse  comprises 
three  divisions,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  marine,  and  being 
closely  related  by  its  shells  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  may 
'  be  classed  as  Upper  Miocene.  The  two  others  are  fresh-wa- 
ter, the  upper  of  which  may  be  also  grouped  with  the  faluns, 
while  the  lower  must  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as 
defined  in  the  next  chapter. 

Upper  Fresh-water  Molasse. — This  formation  is  best  seen 
at  CEningen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Constance 
and  Schaffhausen,  a  locality  celebrated  for  having  produced 
in  the  year  1700  the  supposed  human  skeleton  called  by 
Scheuchzer  "  homo  diluvii  testis,"  a  fossil  afterwards  demon- 
strated by  Cuvier  to  be  a  reptile,  or  aquatic  salamander,  of 
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larger  dimensions  than  even  its  great  living  representative/ 
the  salamander  of  Japan. 

The  (Eningen  strata  consist  of  a  series  of  marls  and  lime- 
stones, many  of  them  thinly  laminated,  and  which  appear  to 
have  slowly  accumulated  in  a  lake  probably  fed  by  springs 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  The  elliptical  area 
over  which  this  fresh-water  formation  has  been  traced  ex- 
tends, according  to  Sir  Koderick  Murchison,  for  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  east  and  west  from  Berlingen,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  to  Wangen,  and  to  (Eningen,  near  Stein,  on  the  left 
bank.  The  organic  remains  have  been  chiefly  derived  fi'om 
two  quarries,  the  lower  of  which  is  about  650  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  while  the  upper  quarry  is  150 
feet  higher.  In  this  last,  a  section  thirty  feet  deep  displays 
a  great  succession  of  beds,  most  of  them  splitting  into  slabs 
and  some  into  very  thin  laminsB.  Twenty-one  beds  are  enu- 
merated by  Professor  Heer,  the  uppermost  a  bluish-gray  marl 
seven  feet  thick,  with  organic  remains,  resting  on  a  limestone 
with  fossil  plants,  including  leaves  of  poplar,  cinnamon,  and 
pond- weed  {Potamogeton)^  together  with  some  Insects ;  while 
in  the  bed  No.  4,  below,  is  a  bituminous  rock,  in  which,  the 
McLstodon  tapiroides,  a  characteristic  Upper  Miocene  quadru- 
ped, has  been  met  with.  The  5th  bed,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  contains  fossil  fish,  e.  g.,  Leticiscus  (roach),  and  the  larvsB 
of  dragon-flies,  with  plants  such  as  the  elm  ( Ulmits)^  and  the 
aquatic  Chara.  Below  this  are  other  plant-beds ;  and  then, 
in  No.  9,  the  stone  in  which  the  great  salamander  (Andriaa 
Scheuchzeri)  and  some  fish  were  found.  Below  this  other 
strata  occur  with  fish,  tortoises^  the  great  salamander  before 
alluded  to,  fresh-water  mussels,  and  plants.  In  No.  16  the 
fossil  fox  of  (Eningen,  Gcdecynus  (Eningensis^  Owen,  was  ob- 
tained by  Sir  R.  Murchison.  To  this  succeed  other  beds  with 
mammalia  {Lagomys)^  reptiles  {Emys)^  fish,  and  plants,  such 
as  walnut,  maple,  and  poplar.  In  the  19th  bed  are  numerous 
fish,  insects,  and  plants,  below  which  are  marls  of  a  blue  in- 
digo color. 

In  the  lower  quarry  eleven  beds  are  mentioned,  in  which, 
as  in  the  upper,  both  land  and  fresh-water  plants  and  many 
insects  occur.  In  the  6th,  reckoning  from  the  top,  many 
plants  have  been  obtained,  such  as  Liquidamhary  Daphnogene^ 
Podogonium^  and  Ulmus^  together  with  tortoises,  bSssides  the 
bones  and  teeth  of  a  ruminant  quadruped,  named  by  H.  von 
Meyer  Palceomeryx  eminens.  No.  9  is  called  the  insect-bed, 
a  layer  only  a  few  inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
frost,  splits  into  leaves  as  thin  as  paper.  In  these  thin  laminsB 
plants  such  as  lAquidambar^  Daphnogene^  and  Glyptostrohus^ 
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occur,  with  innumerable  insects  in  a  wonderful  state  of  pres- 
ervation, usually  found  singly.  Below  this  is  an  indigo-blue 
marl,  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  higher  quarry,  resting  ou 
yellow  marl  ascertained  to  be  at  ieast  thirty  feet  thick. 

All  the  above  foflsil-bearin|j  strata  were  evidently  formed 
with  extreme  slowness.  Although  the  fossiliferous  beds  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and 
have  only  been  examined  in  the  small  area  comprised  in  the 
two  quarries  just  alluded  to,  they  ^ive  us  an  insight  into  the 
state  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  part  of  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene period,  such  as  no  other  region  m  the  world  has  else- 
where supplied.  In  the  year  1859,  Profl  Heer  had  already 
determined  no  less  than  475  species  of  plants  and  more  than 
800  insects  from  these  CEningen  beds.  He  supposes  that  a 
river  entering  a  lake  floated  into  it  some  of  the  leaves  and 
land  insects,  together  with  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds, 
among  others  a  great  Mastodon.  Occasionally,  during  tem- 
pests, twigs  and  even  boughs  of  trees  with  their  leaves  wei-e 
torn  olf  and  carried  for  some  distance  so  as  to  reach  the  lake. 
Springs,  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  seem  at  some  points  to 
have  supplied  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  giving  origin  lo- 
cally to  a  kind  of  travertin,  in  which  organic  bodies  sinking 
to  the  bottom  became  hermetically  sealed  up.  The  larainie, 
says  Heer,  which  iramediately  succeed  each  other  were  not 
all  formed  at  the  same  season,  for  it  can  be  shown  that,  when 
some  of  them  originated,  certain  plants  were  in  flower,  where- 
as, when  the  next  of  these  layers  was  produced,  the  same 
plants  had  ripened  their  fruit.  This  infer- 
Fi-.'.  m  ence  is  confirmed  by  independent  proofs  de- 

rived from  insects.  The  principal  insect-bed 
is  rarely  two  inches  thick,  and  is  composed, 
says  Heer,  of  about  250  leaf-like  laminm,  some 
of  which  were  deposited  in  the  spring,  when 
the  Cinnamomum  polynuyrplmm  {Fig.  138) 
was  inflower,  othei's  in 
*=*;;;;^  summer,  when"  winged 

^**^  ants    were   numerous, 

^  /  j\  J     and  when  the  poplar 

^rk  ^A     ^"^  willow  had   ma- 

K  I  (fTJ     tured  their  seed;  oth- 

^^  ^^^     ers,  again,  in  autnmn, 

mtrpimm.  Ad.  Brong.   Tppm    when  the  same  Cinna- 

I  Lower  Mloceoe.  _  ,  , 

momum  polymorphum 

■nnanwm«mpoi!mnTiiftum,ftoni      V^^'g-  ^•'°)  WaS  m  Trult, 

.?.'j.fy!^!J-,?^™™'nlJ!'m'     *^  ■"'^"  ^^  the  liquid- 
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and  iDany  other  plants.  The  ancient  lake  seems  to  have 
had  a  belt  of  poplars  and  willows  I'onnd  its  borders,  count- 
less leaves  of  which  were  imbedded  in  mud,  and  together 
with  them,  at  some  points,  a  species  of  reed,  Arundo,  which 
was  very  common. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  shrubs  is  a  papilionaceous 
and  leguminous  plant  of  an  extinct  genus,  called  by  Heer 
Podogoniitm,  of  which  two  species  are  known.  Entire  twigs 
have  been  found  with  flowers,  and  always  without  leaves,  as 
the  flowers  evidently  came  out,  as  in  the  poplar  and  willow 
tribe,  before  any  leaves  made  their  appearance.  Other  spec- 
imens have  been  obtained  with  ripe  fruits  accompanied  by 
leaves,  which  i-esemble  those  of  tlie  tamarind,  to  which  it 
was  evidently  allied,  being  of  the  family  Cfesalpinete,  now 
proper  to  warmer  regions. 

Tlie  Upper  Miocene  floi-a  of  (Eningen  is  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, in  consequence  of  the  number  of  genera  of  which  not 
merely  the  leaves,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fodogomum  just 
mentioned,  the  fruit  also  and  even  the  flower  are  known. 
Thus  there  are  nineteen  species  of  maple,  ten  of  which  have 
already  been  found 
with  fruit.  Although 
in  no  one  region  of  the 
globe  do  so  many  ma- 
ples now  flourish,  we 
need  not  suspect  Pro- 
fessor Heer  of  having 
made  too  many  species 
in  this  genus  when  we 
consider  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with 
one  of  thera,  Acer  trtlo- 
hatum.  Figs.  139,  140. 
Of  this  plant  the  num- 
ber of  marked  varieties 
figui-ed  and  named  is 
very  great,  and  no  less 
than  three  of  them  had 
been  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species  by  other 
botanists,  while  six  of 
^ht  have  laid  claim,  with  nearly  equal  proprie- 
ty, to  a  like  distinction.  The  common  form,  called  Acer  tri- 
loSatum,  Fig.  139,  may  be  taken  as  a  normal  representative 
of  the  (Eningen  fossil,  and  Fig.  140,  as  one  of  the  most  diver- 
gent varieties,  havinc  almost  four  lobes  in  the  leaf  instead 
€f  three. 
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Among  the  conspicuouB  genera  which  abounded  in  the 
Miocenu  period  in  Eiu-ope  is  the  planc-tico,  Platamis,  the 
fossil  species  being  considered  by 
Heer  to  come  nearei-  to  the  American 
P.  occidentalia  tlian  to  P.  orientalis  of 
Gi-eecc  and  Asia  Minor.  In  some  of 
the  foBsil  specimens  the  male  flowei's 
are  preserved.  Among  other  points 
of  resemblance  with  the  living  plane- 
trees,  as  we  see  them  in  the  parks 
and  squares  of  London,  fossil  frag- 
ments of  the  trunk  &re  met  with,  hav- 
ing pieces  of  their  bark  peeling  otf. 

Thevineof(Eniiigen,  riiisfeKfoJi- 
iea,  Ad.  Bi-ong.,is  of  a  Korth  Ameri-  ''pJ°^%'i'^^|°J^'  __ 
can  type.  Both  the  leaves  and  seeds  tipper  M^oceDe,  (Enineeu." 
have  been  found  at  (Eningen,  nnd  a.  Lfat  «.  Tbecoreofnbnndie 
bunches  of  compressed  grapes  of  the  ™Scurft'n'aiorai6ii^'°'"'"'" 
same  species  have  been  met  with  in 

the  brown  coal  of  Wetteravia  in  Germany.  No  less  than 
eight  species  of  smilax,  a  monocotyledonows  ^enus,  occur  at 
OCningen  and  in  other  Upper  Miocene  localities,  the  flowers 
of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  being  pi-eserved  ;  as  in 
the  case  of  the  very  common  fossil,  S,  aagittrfera,  Fig,  142,  a. 

liCaves  of  plaiits  supposed  to  belong  to  the  order  Proteacoie 
have  been  obtained  partly  fi-om  (Eningen  and  partly  from  the 
lacustrine  formation  of  the  same  age  at  Locle  in  the  Jura. 
They  have  been  referred  to  the  genera  Sanksia,  Grevillea, 
ffakea,and  Persoonia.  Of  Hakea  there  is  the  impression  of 
a  supposed  seed-vessel,  with  its  chai-act eristic  thick  stalk  and 
seeds,  but  aa  the  fruit  is  without  structure,  and  has  not  yet 
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141  1>een  found  attacbed  to  the 

Bame  Btem  as  the  leaf,  the 
proof  is  JDComplete. 

To  whatever  family  the 
foliage  hitherto  regarded  as 
proteaceonB  hj  many  able 
paUeontoloffists  may  even- 
tually be  wovn'  to  belong, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to 
question  their  affinity  to 
toat  order  of  plants  on  those 
gec^raphical  considerations 
which  have  influenced  some 
botanists.    He  nearest  liv- 

Leaf.    ».  Flower  nugsifled,  ooe  of  the    Jng  Proteace»  DOW  flourish 

S'oCST'iSS^o*£^7'5'^  in  Abyssinia  in  ilat  20- K, 

SdiS"  ^if* '""'■ ''*'■  "PI"'*""™*  but  the  greatest  nuniberftrs 

°  "^  confined  to  the  Cape .  and 

Australia.    T))e  ancestors,  however,  of  the  (^ingen  fefluls 

ought  not  to  bo  look- 
ed for  in  Buch  distant 

regionSjbut  from  that 

European  land  which 

in    Lower    Miocene 

times  bore  trees  with 

similar   foliage,  and 

these  had  doubtless 

an  £ocene  source,  for  -    . 

coneB  admitted  by  all  '""  "'  ""=  "»*"  "^r  r^I^J^**  "^ ""^  '  "^ 

botanists    to   be   pro-    a  Leir  or  TohU  ipeelei,  ?aka anlMw.    VpptrKo- 

teaceous   have  been     ?!?^^'^'''Sfi°''-,^S'>.^t'"'^''i,*i,*'''lff^iS' 

■~"~  "*    -^"^  „  -  .   ^^^     ^  Frtrft  Of 


Fig. Its. 


lofwoofljfn 


In,  Aaluatalifiia,  B.Bcom> 


met  with  in  one  di- 

vi,[on  of  that  oidev  t'.fra'oVS.'; 

Tertiary  group    (see 

Fig.  20ti,  p.  266).  The  sonrce  of  these  last,  agiunj-most  not  be 
sought  in  the  antipodes,  for  in  the  white  ch^k  of  Aiz-l»<3iar 
pelle  leaves  like  those  of  Grevillea  and  other  proteaoeotta 
genera  have  been  found  in  abundance,  and  as  we  shall  se& 
(p.  304)  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.  AIL  ffeolo- 
gists  agree  that  the  distnbntion  of  the  cretaceous  land  and 
Bca  had  scarcely  any  connection  with  the  present  geography 
of  the  globe. 

In  the  same  beds  with  the  supposed  Proteaoen  there  oo- 
cura  at  Locle  a  lan-palni  of  the  American  type  Sabal(lbr  ge- 
nua see  Fig.  151),  a  genus  which  ranges  throughout  the  low: 
^untry  near  the  sea  from  the  CarQlinas  to  Flwda  And  Loo-. 
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isiana^     Among  tbe  Coniferse  of  Upper  Fig.  144. 

Miocene  age  is  found  a  deciduous  cypress 
nearly  allied  to  the  Taxodium  distichum 
of  North  America,  and  a  Glyptostrohxis 
(Fig.  144),  very  like  the  Japanese  (r.  het- 
erophyUus^  now  comnaon  m  our  shrub- 
beries. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Heer's  work 
on  the  Miocene  Flora  of  Switzerland, 
linger  and  Goppert  had  already  pointed 
out  the  large  proportion  of  living  North    ""''^^^^^.^X^^'. 
American  ffenera  which  distinoruished  the      Heer,  pi.  20,  pjg.  1.  Up- 

...     °   r^i,     Tiyr*  •    ;i  •     r\  per  Miocene,  (Enlngen. 

vegetation  01  the  Miocene  period  m  Cen- 
tral  Europe.  Next  in  number,  says  Heer,  to  these  American 
forms  at  CEningen  the  European  genera  prepondei'ate,  the 
Asiatic  ranking  in  the  third,  the  African  in  the  fourth,  and 
the  Australian  in  the  fifth  degree.  The  American  forms  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  Italian  Pliocene  flora,  and  the 
whole  vegetation  indicates  a  warmer  climate  than  the  Plio- 
cene, though  not  so  high  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  older 
or  Lower  Miocene  period. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  insects  are  for  the  most 
part  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  derived  from  the  plants, 
but  they  have  a  somewhat  less  tropical  and  less  American 
aspect,  the ;  South  European  types  being  more  numerous. 
On  the  whole,  the  insect  fauna  is  richer  than  that  now  inhab- 
itJH^  any  part  of  Europe.  No  less  than  844  species  are  reck- 
OQcia,  by  Ileer  from  the  CEningen  beds  alone,  the  number  of 
Kpecimens  which  he  has  examined  being  5080.  The  entire  list 
of  Swiss  species  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  together 
amount  to  1322.  Almost  all  the  living  families  of  Coleoptera 
are  represented,  but,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the 
preponderance  of  arborescent  and  ligneous  plants,  the  wood- 
eating  beetles  play  the  most  conspicuous  part,  the  Buprestidae 
and  other  long-horned  beetles  being  particularly  .abundant. 

The  patteirns  and  some  remains  of  the  colors  both  of  Cole- 
optera  and  'Hiemiptera  are  preserved  at  CEningen,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  annexed  figure  oi  Harpactor^  in  which  the  an- 
tennae, one  of  the  eye«,  and  the  legs  and  wings  are  retained. 
The  characters,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  insects  are  so  well 
defined  as  to  incline  us  to  believe  that  if  this  class  of  the 
invertebrata  were  not  so  rare  and  local,  they  might  be  more 
useful  than  even  the  plants  and  shells  in  settling  chronolog- 
ical points  in  geolosfy. 

Middle  or  Marine  Molaase  (Upper  Miocene)  of  Switzerlajid. — 
\\,  was  before  stated  that  the  Miocene  formation  of  Switzer-, 
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Fic-iw-  land  consisted  of,  1st,  the  upper 

fresh -water  molasse,  CompnsiDg 
the  lacustrine  marls  of  CEningeD ; 
2dly,  the  marine  molasse,  corre- 
TOonding  iu  age  to  the  faluns  of 
TouraiDe ;  and  3d1y,  the  lower 
fieah-water  molasse.  Some  of  the 
beds  of  the  marine  or  middle  series 
reach  a  height  of  24T0  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  large  number  of  the 
shells  are  common  to  the  faluns 
of  Tonraine,  the  Vienna  basin,  and 
other  Upper  Miocene  localities. 
The  terrestrial  plants  play  &  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  fossiliferons 
beds,  yet  more  than  ninety  of  them 
fl»n™t"™*X».H™.  rppor  areenmnemedbyHeerasbelong- 
uiocenc, (EuiDgen.  mg  to  this  falunian  divisioD,snd  oi 

these  more  than  half  are  coramoa 
to  subjacent  Lower  Miocene  beds,  while  a  proportion  of  about 
forty-tive  in  one  hundi'ed  are  common  to  ine  overlying  CEniu- 
gen  flora.  Twenty-sis  of  the  ninety-two  species  are  peculiar. 
Upper  Hiocene  of  the  Bolderberg,  in  Belgium. —In  a  small 
hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I  visited  in  1851, 
situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels, 
strata  of  sand  and  gravel  oecnr,  to  which  M.  Dnmont  first 
called  attention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern  repre- 
sentative of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
very  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  two  upper  divisions  of 
the  Antwei-p  Crag  before  mentioned  (p. 
204),andcontainsheIlsofthegeneraO^»c«,  ^^  ^'  ^ 
ConuSy  Ancittaria,  JPletirotoma,  and  Can^l- 
laria  in  abnndance.  The  most  common 
shell  is  an  Olive  (Fig.  146),  called  by  Nyst  j 
Oliva  Ihifiresnii;  and  constituting,  as  T' 
Bosquet  oDserves,  a  smaller  and  shorter  v 
riety  of  the  Bordeaux  species. 

So  far  as  the  shells  of  the  Bolderberg  are  "SSd^SJ^i^^: 
known,  the   proportion  of  recent   species     natursi  iIm.   ^frunt 
agrees  with  that  in  the  faluns  of  Tonraine,     "'""■  M"^-^™ 
and  the  climate  must  have  been  warmer  than  that  of  the  Cor- 
alline Crag  of  En-jland. 

Upper  Mictcene  Beila  of  the  Vienna  Basin.  —  In  Sonth  Gei^ 
many  the  general  resemblance  of  the  shells  of  the  Vienna 
tertiary  basin  with  those  of  the  faluns  of  Tonraine  has  long 
been  acknowledged.     In  the  late  Br.  HOi-nes's  excellent  vorE 
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on  tbo  fossil  moUusca  of  that  fonnatioD,  we  see  accurate  tig- 
ures  of  many  Bhells,  clfiaily  of  tbe  same  species  as  those 
fouDd  in  the  falunian  saods  of  Touraine, 

Accordiog  to  Pi'ofcBBor  Suess,  the  Most  ancient  and  purely 
marine  of  the  Miocene  sti'ata  in  this  basin  consist  of  sands, 
conglomerates,  limestones,  and  clays,  atad  they  ai'e  inclined 
inward,  or  fiom  the  borders  of  the  trough  towai-ds  tbe  cen- 
tre, their  outcropping  edges  rising  much  higher  than  the  new- 
er beds,  whether  Miocene  or  Phocene,  wnicb  overlie  them, 
and  which  occupy  a  smaller  area  at  an  inferior  elevation 
above  the  sea.  M.  HOrnes  has  described  no  less  than  500 
species  of  gasleropods,  of  which  he  identifies  one-fifth  with 
living  species  of  the  Mediteifanean,  Indian,  or  African  seas, 
but  the  proportion  of  existing  species  among  the  lamelli- 
branchiate  bivalves  exceeds  this  average.  Among  many 
imivalvea  agreeing  with  those  of  Africa  on  tJie  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  Cypraea  aanguinolenta^  Buccinnm  It/ra- 
turn,  and  Qliva Jtamnmlata,  In  the  lowest  maiine  beds  of 
the  Vienna  basin  the  remains  of  several  mammalia  have  been 
found,  and  among  them  a  species  of  Dinotherium,  a  Masto- 
don of  the  Trilophodon  family,  a  Rhinoceros  (allied  to  R 
Miej/ar/ijwtta,  Christol),  also  an  anima!  of  the  hog  tribe,  Xi#ri- 
odon.  Von  Meyer,  and  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  canine 
family.  The  Ilelix  turonerma  (Fig,  38,  p.  66),  the  most  com- 
mon land  shell  of  the  French  falnns,  accompanies  the  above 
land  animals.  In  a  higher  member  of  the  Vienna  Miocene 
aeries  are  found  Dinotherium  giganteum  (Fig.  130,  p.  212), 
Mastodon  longirostrU,  Rhinoceros  iSc/ileiermacheri,  Acerotfie- 
rium  incisiviim,  and  Ilippotlierium  gracile,  all  of  them  equally 
characteristic  of  an  Upper  Miocene  deposit  occurring  at  Ep- 
pclsheim,  in  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  a  locality  also  remarkable  as 
having  furnished  in  latitude  49°  60'  N.  the  bone  of  a  lai^o 
ape  of  the  Gibbon  kind,  the  most  north- 
erly example  yet  discovered  of  a  quadru- 
manouB  animal. 

M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  shown  that 
the  foraminifcra  of  the  Vienna  basin  dif- 
fer alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene 
species,  and  agree  with  those  of  the  fa- 
luna,  BO   far  as  the    latter    are    known.  _^^ 

Among  the  Vienna  foraminifcra,  the  ge-  AmpMaugina 

BUS  AmpAistegina  (Fig.  147)  is  veiTchai^     Si^vVen^/ "'""'"' 
acteristic,  and  is  supposed  by  d'Archiac  to 
take  the  same  place  among  the  Khizopods  of  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene era  which  the  Nummulites  occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  flora  of  the  Vienna  basin  exhibits  some  species  which 
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have  a  general  range  through  the  whole  Miocene  period/such 
as  Cinnamomumpolymorphumn^ig.  138),  and  C.  Schettekzeri^ 
also  Planera  Eichardi^  Mich.,  Liquidambar  europceum  (Fig. 
1 85,  p.  209),  Ju-gXana  hUinica^  Cassia  amMgua^  and  C  lignir 
fum.  Among  the  plants  common  to  the  Upper  Miocene  beds 
of  (Enin2fen,in  Switzerland,  are  Hatanus  aceroidea  (Fig.  141, 
p.  221),  Myrica  vindobonensiSy  and  others. 

Upper  Miocene  Strata  of  Italy. — We  are  indebted  to  Sign- 
pr  Michelotti  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  Miocene  shells  of 
Northern  Italy.  Those  found  in  the  hill  called  the  Superga, 
near  Turin,  have  long  been  known  to  correspond  in  age  with 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and  they  contain  so  many  species  com- 
mon to  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  as  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  free  communication  between 
the  northern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Bis* 
cay  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 

Upper  Miocene  Formations  of  Greece. — At  Hkerme,  near 
Athena,  MM.  Wagner  and  Roth  have  described  a  deposit  in 
which  they  found  the  remains  of  the  genera  Mastodon^  Di" 
not/^rium,  HipparioUy  two  species  of  Giraffe^  Antelope^  and 
others,  some  living  and  some  extinct.  With  them  Were  also 
associated  fossil  bones  of  the  rSemnopithecuSy  showing  that 
here,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  the  quadnimana  were  char- 
acteristic of  this  period.  The  whole  fauna  attests  the  ibrmer 
extension  of  a  vast  expanse  of  grassy  plains  where  we  have 
now  the  broken  and  mountainous  country  of  Greece ;  plains^ 
which  weix3  probably  united  with  Asia  Minor,  spreading  over 
the  area  whei-e  the  deep  .^gean  Sea  and  its  numerous  islands 
ai*e  now  situated.  We  are  indebted  to  M  Gaudry,  who  vis- 
ited Pikerme,  for  a  treatise  on  these  fossil  bones,  showing 
how  many  data  they  contribute  to  the  theory  of  a  transition 
from  the  mammalia  of  the  Upper  Miocene  through  the  Plio? 
cenc  and  Post-pliocene  forms  to  those  of  living  genera  and 
species. 

Upper  Miocene  of  India.  Siwalik  Hills.— The  SiwalikHilh 
lie  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  rising  to  the 
height  of  2000  and  3000  feet.  Between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges  they  consist  of  inclined  strata  of  sandstone,  shingle, 
clay,  and  marl.  We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Falqoner  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  continued 
for  fifteen  years,  for  the  discovery  in  these  marls  and  sand- 
stones of  a  great  variety  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles,  to- 
gether with  many  fresh-water  shells.  Out  of  fifteen  species: 
of  shells  of  the  genera  Pahidimi,  Mdaniay  AmpuUariOy  and 
UniOy  all  are  extinct  or  unkno\\Ti  species  with  the  exception) 
of  four,  which  are  still  inhabitants  of  Indian  rivers.    Such  a 
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proportion  of  living  to  extinct  mollusca  agrees  well  with  the 
usual  character  of  an  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  fauna,  as 
observed  in  Touraine,  or  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  else- 
where. 

The  genera  of  mammalia  point  in  tlie  same  direction.  One 
of  them,  of  the  genus  ChaUcotheriwn  (or  Anisodon  of  Lar- 
tet),  is  a  pachyderm  intermediate  between  the  JRhinoeeros 
and  Anoplothere^  and  chamcteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
strata  of  Eppelsheim,  and  of  the  south  of  France.  With  it 
occui*s  also  an  extinct  form  of  Hippopotamus,  called  Hexa- 
protodon,  and  a  species  of  Hippotherium  and  pig,  also  two 
species  of  Mastodoriy  two  of  elephant,  and  three  other  ele- 
phantine proboscidians ;  none  of  them  agreeing  with  any  fos- 
sil forms  of  Europe,  and  being  intermediate  between  the  gen- 
era Elephas  and  Mastodon,  constituting  the  sub-genus  Stego- 
don  of  Falconer.  With  these  are  associated  a  monkey,  al- 
lied to  the  SemnopUheous  entellm^  aow  living  in  the  Himalaya, 
and  many  ruminants.  Among  these  last,  besides  the  giraffe, 
camel,  antelope,  stag,  and  others,  we  find  a  remarkable  new 
type,  the  Sivaiherium,  like  a  giganti^  four-horned  deer. 
There  are  also  new  forms  of  carnivora,  both  feline  and  canine, 
the  Micichairodus  among  the  former,  also  hyaenas,  and  a  sub- 
ui-sine  form  called  the  HyoBnarctos,  and  a  genus  allied  to  the 
otter  (^/i^y^Woc/on),  of  formidable  size. 

The  giraffe,  camel,  and  a  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as 
proofs  that  there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now 
«  steep  chain  of  hills,  with  deep  ravines,  runs  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  east  and  west.  Among  the  accompanying  reptiles 
are  several  erocodiles,  some  e=f  huge  dimensions,  and  one  not 
distinguishable,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  from  a  species  now  living 
in  the  Ganges  (C.  GangeticusS ;  and  there  is  still  another  sau- 
rian which  the  same  anatomist  has  identified  with  a  species 
now  inhabiting  India.  There  was  also  an  extinct  species  of 
tortoise  of  gigantic  proportions  ( ColoasocJiely^  AUas)^  the 
curved  shell  of  which  was  twelve  feet  three  incheiS  long  and 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  entire  length  of  the  animal  being 
estimated  at  eighteen  feet,  and  its  probable  height  seven  feet. 

Numerous  fossils  of  the  Siwalik  type  have  also  been  found 
in  Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  among  these  a 
species  of  Dlnothermm^  a  genus  so  characteristic  of  the  Up- 
per Miocene  period  in  Europe. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  Formations  in  the  United 
States. — Between  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  formed  of  older 
rocks,  and  the  Atlantic,  th*jre  intervenesj  in  the  United  Stated,. 
a  low  region  occupied  principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and 
sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  formations. 
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and  chiefly  of  the  latter.  The  general  elevation  of  this  plwn 
burderin";  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  although  it 
ia  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southei-n  states  is  very  commonly  from  100  to 
150  miles.  It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  South  Carolina,  almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits; 
bnt  in  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more 
modem  strata  predominate,  of  the  age  of  the  English  Crag 
and  faluns  of  Touraine.* 


Fi(.ita. 


Fig.  1411; 


ytUgur  canaiiculatu*.    llsrjriiuiil. 


yatut  fundHnDWu,  &i j.   Hujluid. 


In  the  Virginian  sands,  we  find  in  great  abundance  a  spe- 
cies of  Astartc  {A.  undulata,  Conrad),  which  resembles  close- 
ly, and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  of,  one  of  the  commonest 
iossils  of  the  bulfolk  Crag  {A.  Omalii) ;  the  other  shells  also, 
of  the  genera  Natica,  Fisgurella,  ArtemU,  lAtcirta,  Chama,  Pec- 
ttmeidn8,  and  Fecten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crag  and  French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  almost 
all  distinct.  Out  of  147  of  these  American  fosnis  I  coold 
only  find  thirteen  species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur 
partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and  partly  in  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine;  but  it  ia  an  important  characteristic  of  the  American 
group,  that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar  extinct  forme, 
such  as  Fttmta  quadricostatua.  Say  (see  Fig.  149),  and  Venu» 
trldacnoitfes,  abundant  in  these  same  formations,  but  also  some 
hIicIIs  which,  like  Fulffia"  carica  of  Say  and  J^.  canaiioulatua 
(see  Fig.  148),  Cal/mtrcea  costata,  Venus  mercenaria.  Lam., 
afocllola  glandula,  Totten,  and  P&Uen  mageUaniciu,  Lam., 
are  recent  species,  yet  of  forms  now  confined  to  the  western 
Hide  of  the  Atlantic — a  fact  implying  that  some  traces  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  molliis- 
•  Proceed,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  lit.  iii.,  ie4r»,  p.  HT. 
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ca  date  back  to  a  period  aa  remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene 
strata. 

Of  ten  epecies  of  corals  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  one  agrees  genurically  with  t  coi-al  now 
living  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  Mr  Lonsdale  le- 
gai-ded  these  corals  as  indicating  a  temperatuie  exceeding 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Bhclla  would  lead  to  similar  conclu-  '^'^  ^'* 

t^ioiis.  Those  occurring  on  the  James 
liiver  are  in  the  37th  degree  of  N,  lat- 
itude, while  the  French  faluna  are  in 
the  47th ;  yet  the  forms  of  the  Amer-  i 
ican  fossils  would  scarcely  imply  so 
warm  aclimate  as  must  have  prevailed 
in  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of 
Touraino  oiiginated.  _^__ 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Antmnffta    Immta    Lansdalc 


,        „     ,  ,       ,        WUIlBiiisbnrs  VlwinU. 

ai-e  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark 

family,  not  distinguishable  specifically  from  fossils  of  the  fa- 

luns  of  Toaraine. 
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CHAPITER  XV. 

LOWER    MI  OCBNE.* 

Lower  Miocene  Strata  of  France. — ^Line  between  Miocene  and  Eocene. — 
.  Lacustrine  Strata  of  Auvergne. — Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Limagne  d'Au- 
'  vergne. — ^Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland. — ^Dense  Conglomerates  and  Proo& 
• .  of  Subsidence.— Flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse. — American  Character  of  the 
Flora. — Theory  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis. — Lower  Miocene  of  Belgium. — 
Knpelian  Clay  of  Hermsdorf  near  Berlin. — Mayence  Basin. — ^Lower  Mio- 
cene of  Croatia. — Oligocene  Strata  of  Beyrich.— Lower  Miocene  of  Italy. 
— Lower  Miocene  of  England. — Hempstead  Beds. — Bovey  Tracy  Lignites 
in  Devonshire. — Isle  of  Mull  Leaf-beds. — Arctic  Miocene  Flora. — ^Disco 
Island. — Lower  Miocene  of  United  States. — Fossils  of  Nebraska. 

Line  between  Miocene  and  Eocene  Formations. — ^The  marine 
faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  have  been  already  described 
as  resting  in  some  places  on  a  fresh-water  tertiary  limestone, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  broken  off  and  rolled  .on  the 
shores  and  in  the  bed' of  the  Miocene  sea.  Such  pebbles  are 
frequent  at  Pontlevoy  on  the  Cher,  with  hollows  drilled  in 
them  in  which  the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Falunian 
period  still  remain.  Such  a  mode  of  superposition  implies 
an  interval  of  time  between  the  origin  of  the  fresh-water 
limestone  and  its  submergence  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Up- 
per Miocene  sea.  The  limestone  in  question  forms  a  part  of 
the  formation  called  the  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  which  consti- 
tutes a  large  table-land  between  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  It  is  associated  with  marls  and  other  deposits, 
such  as  may  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes 
in  the  newest  part  of  a  great  delta.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous 
or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and  aquatic  plants 
called  Charae^  left  their  stems  and  seed-vessels  imbedded 
both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with  fresh-water  and 
land  shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  i-ocks  of  this  formation  arc 
used  extensively  for  mill-stones.  The  flat  summits  or  plat- 
forms of  the  hills  round  Paris,  and  large  areas  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  as  well  as  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  already 
alluded  to,  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  fresh-water  strata. 
Next  to  these  in  the  descending  order  are  marine  sands  and 
sandstone,  commonly  called  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  from 
which  a  considerable  number  of  shells,  very  distinct  from 
t)iose  of  the  faluns,  have  been  obtained  at  Etampes,  south  of 

*  Oligocene  of  Beyrich. 
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•Faris,  and  at  Montmartre  and  other  hills  in  Paris  itself,  or  in 
its  suburbs.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sands  a  green  clay  oc- 
cui*8,  containing  a  small  oyster,  Ostrea  cyaJthxda^  Lam.,  which, 
although  of  slight  thickness,  is  spread  over  a  wide  area. 
This  clay  rests  immediately  on  the  Paris  gypsum,  or  that  se- 
ries of  beds  of  gypsum  and  gypseous  marl  from  which  Cuvier 
fii-st  obtained  sevei*al  species  of  Paleotherium  and  other  ex- 
tinct mammalia.'*' 

At  this  junction  of  the  clay  and  the  gypsum  the  majority 
of  French  geologists  have  always  drawn  the  line  between 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or  between  the  Miocene  and 
Eocene  formations,  regai*din^  the  Fontainebleaii  sands  and 
the  Ostrea  cyathvia  clay  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene,  and  the 
gypsum,  with  its  mammalia,  as  the  top  of  tiie  Eocene  group. 
I  formerly  dissented  from  this  division,  but  I  now  find  that  I 
must  admit  it  to  be  the  only  one  which  will  agree  with  the 
distribution  of  the  Miocene  mammalia,  while  even  the  mollusc 
caof  the  Fontainebleau  sands,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  present  a  preponderance  of  affinities  to  an  Eocene  fauna, 
have  since  been  shown  to  agree  more  closely  with  tlie  fossils 
of  certain  deposits  always  regarded  as  Middle  Tertiary  at 
Mayence  and  in  Belgium.  In  fact,  we  are  now  arriving  at 
that  stage  of  progress  when  the  line,  wherever  it  be  drawn 
between  Miocene  and  Eocene,  will  be  an  arbitrary  one,  or  one 
of  mere  convenience,  as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing when  the  Upper  Eocene  formations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  described  in  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

Lower  Miocene  of  Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata,  be« 
longing,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  Miocene  system  as  the 
Calcaire  de  la  Beauce,  are  again  met  with  farther  south  in 
Auvergne,  Gantal,  and  Velay.  They  appear  to  be  the  mon- 
uments of  ancient  lakes,  whiieh,  like  some  of  those  now  exist-* 
ing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mount- 
ainous region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers 
and  torrents^  The  country  where  they  occur  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed. of  granite  and  different  varieties  of  granitic 
schist,  with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  Secondary  strata, 
much  dislocated,  and  which  have  suffered  great  denudation. 
There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  the  great- 
er part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  fresh-water  strata,  and  is 
sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  ev- 
idently been  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous 
rocks  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  the  sequel. 

The  study  of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest, 
very  distinct  in  kind  from  that  derivable  from  the  investiga- 

f  Bulletin,  1856,  JoaiTi.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  7G8.  I 
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tion  either  of  the  Parisian  or  English  tertiary  areas.  For 
we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence  of  a  series 
of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  by  which 
the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they 
may  still,  in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great- 
lakes  have  disappeared — lofty  mountains  have  been  formed, 
by  the  reitemted  emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by 
showers  of  sand  and  scoriae — deep  valleys  have  been  subse- 
quently furrowed  out  through  masses  of  lacustrine  and  vol- 
canic origin — at  a  still  later  date,  new  cones  have  been 
thrown  up  in  these  valleys — new  lakes  have  been  formed  by 
the  damming  up  of  rivers — and  more  than  one  assemblage 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  £ocene,  Miocene,  and  Plio- 
cene, have  followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  pre- 
served from  first  to  last  its  geographical  identity ;  and  we 
<;an  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its  extenial  condition  and 
physical  structure  before  these  wonderful  vicissitudes  began, 
or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  completed. 
There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
we  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mount- 
ains of  moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and 
precipices  of  Mont  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  cra- 
ters now  covering  the  granitic  platforjn.  During  this  ear- 
lier scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed  ;  beds  of  marl 
and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ;  siliceous  and 
calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  the  eggs  and  bones  of 
Avater-birds,  and  the  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  most  of  them 
of  genera  and  species  characteristic  of  the  Miocene  period. 
To  this  tranquil  condition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  eraof 
volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes  were  drained,  and  when 
the  fertility  of  the  mountainous  district  was  pi*obably  en- 
hanced by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below,  and  pour- 
ed down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these  emp- 
tions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  Miocene  epoch,  and  which  contmued  during  the  Pliocene, 
various  assemblages  of  quadrupeds  successively  inhabited  the' 
district,  among  which  are  found  the  genera  mastodon,  rhi- 
noceros, elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the  ox, 
various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hyaena,  and  many  beasts  of 
prey  which  ranged  the  forest  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and 
were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or 
buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany  volcanic  erup- 
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tions.  Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became  extinct,  and  gave 
place  in  their  turn  to  the  species  now  existing.  There  are 
no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of 
events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denudation 
which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in  the 
different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  repeat- 
ed earthquakes,  or  subterranean  movements,  during  which 
the  levels  of  the  district  have  in  some  places  been  material- 
ly modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the 
surrounding  parts  of  1»  ranee. 

Auvergne, — ^The  most  northern  of  the  fresh-water  gmups 
is  situated  in  the  valley-plain  of  the  AUier,  which  lies  within 
the  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which 
went  formerly  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne. 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty  miles ; 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal 
stmta  of  sand,  sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  lime- 
stone, none  of  which  observe  a  fixed  and  invariable  order 
of  supei*position.  The  ancient  borders  of  the  lake  wherein 
the  fresh-water  strata  were  accumulated  may  generally  be 
traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks 
rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junc- 
tion, however,  of  the  lacustrine  beds  and  the  granite  is  rare- 
ly seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  intervenes  between  them. 
The  fresh-water  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their 
horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border- 
rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and  in  few  in- 
stances vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which  the  la- 
custrine series  may  be  separated  are  the  following: — 1st, 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and 
red  sandstone ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls ;  3dly, 
Limestone,  or  travertin,  often  oolitic  in  structure;  4thly, 
Gypseous  marls. 

The  relations  of  these  different  groups  can  not  be  learnt 
by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist  who  sets 
out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
basin  give  contradictory  results.  The  arenaceous  division, 
the  marls,  and  the  limestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places 
to  alternate  with  each  other;  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  al- 
firaied  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrangement.  The  sands, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general  a  littoral 
group ;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marl,  a  contemporane- 
ous central  deposit  more  than  100  feet  thick,  and  thinly  foli- 
ated, a  character  "which  often  arises  from  the  innumerable 
thin  shells  or  carapace  valves  shed  by  the  small  crustacean 
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called  Ci/pris  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Anvergne;  and  lastly 
the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer 
portions  of  both  the  above  fonnations. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first 
began  to  be  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet 
produced  lava  and  scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Au- 
yergne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava  were  transported  into 
the  lake — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  in  the 
conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable 
thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions 
broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots, 
alternately  with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  cold  and  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  in- 
gredients in  solution,  became  more  numerous  during  the  suc- 
cessive convulsions  attending  this  development  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence  these  min- 
erals predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterra- 
nean movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered 
the  relative  levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the  fuither  accumulation  of 
regular  fresh-water  strata  to  cease. 

Lower  Miocene  Mammalia  of  the  Limagne. — It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  fresh- 
water series  of  the  Limagne,  large  masses  both  of  the  sandy 
and  marly  strata  being  devoid  of  fossils.  Some  of  the  lowest 
beds  may  be  of  Upper  Eocene  date,  although,  according  to 
M.  Pomel,  only  one  bone  of  a  Paleotherium  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Auvergne.  But  in  Velay,  in  strata  containing  some 
species  of  fossil  mammalia  common  to  the  Limagne,  no  less 
than  four  species  of  Paleothere  have  been  found  by  M.  Ay- 
mard,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Pcdeotherium  magnum^  an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene  fos- 
sil, of  the  Paris  gypsum,  the  other  three  being  peculiar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  belong 
undoubtedly  to  genera  and  species  elsewhere  proper  to  the 
Lower  Miocene.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Cainotherium  of 
Bravard,  a  genus  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotherium, 
is  represented  by  several  species,  one  of  which,  as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Waterliouse,  agrees  with  Microtheriurn  Menggerioi 
tlie  Mayence  basin.  In  like  manner,  the  Amphitrcigtdus  ele- 
gans  of  Pomel,  an  Auvergne  fossil,  is  identified  by  Water- 
house  with  DorcatheHum  nanum  of  Kaup,  a  Rhenish  species 
from  Weissenau,  near  Mayence.  A  small  species,  also,  of 
rodent,  of  the  genus  Titanomys  of  H.  von  Meyer,  is  common 
to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Mayence  and  the  Limagne  d'Au-; 
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vergne,  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  agi'eement  which- 
the  discordance  of  nomenclature  tends  to  conceal.  A  re- 
markable carnivorous  genus,  the  Hyaenodon  of  Laizer,  is 
represented  by  more  than  one  species.  The  same  genus  has 
also  been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  Cliff, 
Hampshire,  just  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  Limestone, 
,and  therefore  a  formation  older  than  the  Gypsum  of  Paris. 
? Several  species  of  opossum  {Didelphis)  are  met  with  in  the 
same  strata  of  the  Limagne.  The  total  number  of.  mamma- 
lia enumerated  by  M.  Pomel  as  appertaining  to  the  Lower 
Miocene  fauna  of  the  Limagne  and  V61ay  falls  little  short 
of  a  hundred,  and  with  them  are  associated  some  lar^e  croc- 
odiles and  tortoises,  and  some  Ophidian  and  Batrachian  rep- 
tiles. 

Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland. — ^The  two  upper  divisions 
of  the  Swiss  Molasse — the  one  fresh-water,  the  other  marine 
— have  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  third  division,  which  is  of 
Lower  Miocene  age.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Lower  Mo- 
lasse is  fresh-water,  yet  some  of  the  inferior  beds  contain  a 
mixture  of  marine  and  fluviatile  shells,  the  Cerithium  mar' 
guritaceum^  a  well-known  Lower  Miocene  fossil,  being  one  of 
the  marine  species.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  some 
of  these  Lower  Miocene  strata  consist  of  old  shingle-beds 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  as  in  the  Rigi,  near  Lur 
cerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near  Wesen,  mountains  5000  and 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  deposition  of  the  whole  series 
must  have  begun  at  or  below  the  sea-level. 

The  conglomerates,  as  might  be  expected,  are  often  very 
unequal  in  thickness,  in  closely  adjoinmg  districts,  since  in  a 
littoral  formation  accumulations  of  pebbles  would  swell  out 
in  certain  places  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would  thin 
out  to  comparatively  small  dimensions  w^here  no  streams  or 
only  small  ones  came  down  to  the  coast.  For  ages,  in  spite 
of  a  gradual  depression  of  the  land  and  adjacent  sea-bottom, 
the  rivei's  continued  to  cover  the  sinking  area  with  their 
deltas ;  until  fipally,  the  subsidence  being  in  excess,  the  sea 
of  the  Middle  Molasse  gained  upon  the  land,  and  marine 
beds  were  thrown  down  over  the  dense  mass  of  fresh-water 
and  brackish-water  deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse,  which 
had  previously  accumulated. 

Flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse. — ^In  part  of  the  Swiss  Molasse, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  600  species, 
somewhat  exceeding  those  which  Avere  before  enumerated  as 
occurring  in  the. two  upper  divisions.    The  Swiss  Lower  Mior. 
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cene  may  best  be  studied  on  the  northern  bordere  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay,  where  the 
contiguous  villages  of  Monod  and  Rivaz  are  situated.  The 
strata  there,  which  I  have  myself  examined,  consist  of  al- 
ternations of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  finely  laminated 
marls  with  fossil  plants.  A  small  stream  falls  in  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades  over  the  harder  beds  of  pudding-stone,  which 
resist,  while  the  sandstone  and  plant-bearing  shales  and  marls 
give  way.  From  the  latter  no  less  than  1 93  species  of  plants 
have  been  obtained  by  the  exei'tions  of  MM.  Heer  and  Gau- 
din,  and  they  are  considered  to  afford  a  true  type  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Lower  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland — 
a  vegetation  departing  farther  in  its  character  from  that  now 
flourishing  in  Europe  than  any  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
series  before  alluded  to,  and  yet  displaying  so  much  affinity 
to  the  flora  of  (Eningen  as  to  make  it  natural  for  the  bota- 
nist to  refer  the  whole  to  one  and  the  same  Miocene  period. 
There  are,  indeed,  no  less  than  81  species  of  these  Older  Mio- 
cene plants  which  pass  up  into  the  flora  of  (Eningen. 

This  fact  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  propriety  of  clas- 
sifying the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland  as  belonging  to  the 
Miocene  rather  than  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Eocene  period. 
There  are,  indeed,  so  many  types  among  the  fossils,  both  spe- 
cific and  genenc,  which  have  a  wide  range  through  the  whole 
of  the  Molasse,  that  a  unity  of  character  is  thereby  stamped 
on  the  whole  flora,  in  spite  of  the  contrast  between  the  plants 
of  the  uppermost  and  lowest  formations,  or  between  (Enin- 
gen and  Monod.  The  proofs  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  arborescent  over  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  evergreen 
trees  over  deciduous  species,  are  characters  common  to  the 
whole  flora,  but  which  are  intensified  as  we  descend  to  the 
inferior  deposits. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  at  Monod  are  contained  in  three  lay- 
ei's  of  marl  separated  by  two  of  soft  sandstone.  The  thict- 
ness  of  the  marls  is  ten  feet,  and  vegetable  matter  predom- 
inates so  much  in  some  layers  as  to  form  an  imperfect  lig- 
nite. One  bed  is  filled  with  large  leaves  of  a  species  of  fig 
{Ficits  populina)^  and  of  a  hornbeam  ( Carpinus  grandis)^  the 
strength  of  the  wind  having  probably  been  great  when  they 
were  blown  into  the  lake ;  whereas  another  contiguous  lay- 
er contains  almost  exclusively  smaller  leaves,  indicating,  ap- 
parently, a  diminished  strength  in  the  wind.  Some  of  the 
upper  beds  at  Monod  abound  in  leaves  of  Proteacese,  Cype- 
racese,  and  ferns,  while  in  some  of  the  lower  ones  Sequoia, 
Cinnamomum,  and  Sparganiuni  are  common.  In  one  bed 
idstone  the  trunk  of  a  large  palm-tree  was  found  unac- 
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companied  by  other  fossila,  and  near  Vevay,  in  the  aame  i 
lies  of  Lower  Miocene  strata,  tlie  leaves  of  a  palm  of  the  | 
nils  Sabal  (Fig.  161),  a  genus  now  proper  to  America,  we 
obtained. 

Among  other  genera  of  the  same  class  is  a  jFla&elktria  ( 
curi-ing  near  Lausanne,  and  a  magnificent  Pfuxnicilea  allii 
to   the    date  palm      When  these  „„  ,„ 

plants  flourished  the  climate  must 
have  been  much  hotter  than  now 
The  Alps  were  no  donbt  much 
lower,  and  the  palms  now  found 
fossil  in  strata  elevated  2000  feet 
above  the  sea  grew  nearly  at  the 
sea-level,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  ^ 
brackish- water  character  of  some  '■ 
of  the  beds  into  which  they  ncre   ' 
carried  by  wiada  or  rivers  fiom 
the  adjoining  coast. 

In  the  same  plant-bearing  depos- 
its of  the  Lower  Molasse  lu  Swit-  s 
zerland  leaves  have  been  found 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  order  Frotcacete  alreac 
spoken  of  as  well  represented  in  the  (Eningen  beds  (see 
221).  The  Fi-oteas  and  other  plants  of  this  family  nc 
flourish  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  while  the  Banksias,  ai 
a  set  of  genera  distinct  from  those  of  Africa,  grow  most  lu 
urinntly  in  the  southern  and  temperate  parts  of  Australi 
They  were  probably  inhabitants,  says  Heer,  of  dry  hil 
ground,  and  the  stiff  leathery  character  of  their  leaves  mu 
have  been  favorable  to  their  preservation,  allowing  them 
float  on  a  river  for  great  distances  without  being  injured,  &i 
then  to  sink,  when  water-logged,  to  the  bottom.  It  has  be 
objected  that  the  fruit  of  the  Proteaceee  is  of  so  tongfa  ai 
enduring  a  texture  that  it  ought  to  have  been  more  eo! 
monly  met  with;  but  in  the  first  place  we  must  not  forg 
the  numerous  cones  found  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  Sheppf 
which  all  admit  to  be  proteaccous  and  to  belong  to  at  lex 
two  speoies  (see  y.  222).  Secondly,  besides  the  fruit  of  II 
kea  before  mentioned  (p.  221),  Heer  found  associated  wi 
fossil  leaves,  having  the  exact  form  and  nervation  of  Bnti 
sia,  fmit  precisely  such  as  may  have  come  from  a  cone 
that  plant,  and  lately  he  has  received  another  similar  fn 
from  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  LnceiTie.  They  may  ha 
fallen  out  of  a  decayed  cone  in  the  same  way  as  often  ha 
pens  to  the  seeds  of  the  spruce  fir,  Pinus  abiea,  found  sci 
tcred  over  the  ground  in  our  woods.     It  is  a  known  fa 
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that  among  the  living  ProteacesB  the  cones  are  very  firmly 
attached  to  the  branches,  so  that  the  seeds  drop  out  without 
the  cone  itself  falling  to  the  gi-ouud,  and  this  may  perhaps 
he  the  reason  why,  in  some  instances  in  which  fossil  seeds 
have  been  found,  no  traces  of  the  cone  have  been  obseived. 


y 

a.  FfQlt  of  fjull  Bank^ln. 
b.  LearofUBukBinSceb^ 


Among  the  Conifeite  the  Sequoia  here  figured  is  common 
at  Rivaz,  and  is  mic  of  the  most  universal  plants  in  the  Low- 
est Miocene  of  Switzerland,  while  it  also  characterizes  the 
Miocene  Brown  Coals  of  Germany  nod  certain  beds  of  the 
Vai  d'Arno,  which  I  have  called  Older  Pliocene,  p.  208. 
Among  the  fenis  met  with  in  profusion  at  Monod  is  the 
LaMraea  gtiriaca,  Unger, 
which  has  a  wide  range 
in  the  Miocene  period 
from  strata  of  the  age  of 
(Eningen  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Swiss  Mo- 
In  some  speci- 
mens, B8  shown  in  Figure 
154,  the  fructification  is 
distinctly  seen. 

Among  the  laurels  sev- 
eral species  of  Cinnamo- 
tnum  are  very  conspicu- 
..    .  ™      ™-..,    one.    Besides  the  C.  po/y- 

Heet'9  FlorK,  PL  148,  ,  ,     ~         c  j 

Lower  aod  Upper  Mio-  wiorpAiwM,  before  figured, 

p.  219,   another    species 

iiddiV 'i7  tile 'iHtinry  also     ranges    from     the 

oMiie"  ^w^f  ^°  ttifi  Upper  Mo- 


o.  Specimen  from  Monod,  I 
ot  ths  Bori  on  t' ' 

tbe  Borl  remaia  i 
Bled. 


lasse  of  Switzerland,  and 
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is  veij  chaiacteristio  of  different 
deposits  of  Brown  Coal  in  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  called  Cinna- 
momum  RossmiUgleri  by  Heer  (see 
Fig.  ISfi).  Tlie  ieaveB  are  easily 
recognized  as  having  two  side 
veins,  which  run  up  uninteiTupt- 
cdly  to  their  point. 

American  Character  of  the  Flora. 
— If  we  consider  not  merely  the 
number  of  species  but  those  plants 
which  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
Lower  Miocene  vegetation,  we  find 
the  European  part  of  the  fossil 
flora  very  much  less  prominent 
than  in  the  (Eningen  beds,  while 
the  foreground  is  occupied  by 
American  forms,  by  evei-greeu 
oaks,  maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liq- 
aidambar,  Robinia,  Sequoia,  Tax-  *^;!™P^'™J"™'''^-'^?f'- 
odium,  and  tcrnato-teaved  pmes.  ser.  ttupernitdLoweiuinceite, 
There  is  also  a  much  greater  fu-  SwiuwWd  and  Garmw. 
sion  of  the  characters  now  belonging  to  distinct  botanical 
provinces  than  in  the  Upper  Miocene  flora,  and  we  shall 
find  this  fusion  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  as  we  go 
back  to  the  antecedent  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

Piofessor  Heer  has  advocated  the  doctrine,  fii-st  advanced 
by  linger  to  explain  the  large  number  of  American  genera 
in  the  Miocene  floi-a  of  Europe,  that  the  present  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  was  occupied  by  land  over  which  the  Miocene  floi-a 
could  pass  freely.  But  other  able  botanists  have  shown  that 
it  is  far  mora  probable  that  the  American  plants  came  from 
the  east  and  not  from  the  west,  and  instead  of  reaching 
Europe  by  the  shortest  route  over  an  imaginary  Atlantis, 
migrated  in   an   opposite  direction,  crossing  the  whole  of 

Arctic  Hiocene  Flora. — But  when  we  indulge  in  specula- 
tions as  to  the  geographical  origin  of  the  Miocene  plants  of 
Central  Europe,  we  must  take  into  account  the  discoveries 
recently  made  of  a  rich  terrestrial  flora  having  flourished  in 
the  Arc!tic  Regions  in  the  Miocene  period  from  which  many 
species  may  have  migrated  fi-om  a  common  centre  so  as  to 
reach  the  present  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
Prof^sor  Heer  has  examined  the  various  collections  of  fossil 

Slants  that  have  been  obtained  in  N.  Greenland  {lat.  10°), 
celand,  Spitzbergen,  and  other  parts  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
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and  has  determined  that  they  are  of  Miocene  age  and  indi- 
cate a  temperate  climate.*  Including  the  collections  recent- 
ly brought  from  Greenland  by  Mr.  Whymper,  the  Arctic 
Miocene  flora  now  compi-ises  194  species,  and  that  of  Green- 
land 137  species,  of  which  46,  or  exactly  one-third,  are  iden- 
tical with  plants  found  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. Considerably  more  than  half  the  number  are  trees, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  since,  at  the  present  day, 
trees  do  not  exist  in  any  part  of  Greenland  even  10°  farther 
south. 

More  than  thirty  species  of  Coniferse  have  been  found,  in- 
cluding several  Sequoias  (allied  to  the  gigantic  Wellingtonia 
of  California),  with  species  of  Thujopsis  and  Salisburia  now 
peculiar  to  Japan.  There  are  also  beeches,  oaks,  planes,  pop- 
lars, maples,  walnuts,  limes,  and  even  a  magnolia,  two  cones 
of  which  have  recently  been  obtained,  proving  that  this 
splendid  evergreen  not  only  lived  but  ripened  its  fruit  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  Many  of  the  limes,  planes,  and  oaks  were 
large-leaved  species,  and  both  flowers  and  fruit,  besides  im- 
mense quantities  of  leaves,  are  in  many  cases  presen'^ed. 
Among  the  shrubs  were  many  evergreens,  as  Andromeda^ 
and  two  extinct  genera,  Daphnogene  and  Jf'  Clintockia^  with 
fine  leathery  leaves,  together  with  hazel,  blackthorn,  holly, 
logwood,  and  hawthorn.  A  species  of  Zamia  (Zamitea)  grew 
in  the  swamps,  with  Potamogeton^  Sparganium^  and  Menyan- 
thes,  while  ivy  and  vines  twined  around  the  forest  trees  and 
broad-leaved  ferns  grew  beneath  their  shade.  Even  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  as  far  north  as  lat.  78°  66',  no  less  than  ninety-five 
species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  obtained,  including  Taxo* 
dlum  of  two  species,  hazel,  poplar,  alder,  beech,  plane-tree, 
and  lime.  Such  a  vigorous  growth  of  trees  within  12°  of  the 
pole,  where  now  a  dwarf  willow  and  a  few  herbaceous  plants 
form  the  only  vegetation,  and  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  almost  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  identity  of  so  many  of  the  fossils  with  Miocene  species 
of  Central  Europe  and  Italy  not  only  proves  that  the  climate 
of  Greenland  was  much  warmer  than  it  is  now,  but  also  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  a  much  more  uniform  climate  prevailed 
over  the  entire  northern  hemisphere.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  whole  character  of  the  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  Central 
Europe,  which  does  not  necessitate  a  mean  temperature  very 
much  greater  than  exists  at  present,  if  we  suppose  such  ab- 
sence of  winter  cold  as  is  proper  to  insular  climates.  Pro- 
fessor Heer  believes  that  the  mean  temperature  of  North 
Greenland  must  have  been  at  least  30°  higher  than  at  pres- 
*  Heer,  '*  Miocene  bnltische  Flora, "and  *^FQ38il-flora  von  Alaska, ''  1869. 
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cut,  while  an  addition  of  10°  to  the  mean  temperature  of 
Central  Europe  would  probably  be  as  much  as  was  required. 
The  chief  locality  where  this  wonderful  flora  is  preserved  is 
at  Atanekerdluk  in  North  Greenland  (lat.  70°),  on  a  hill  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  There  is  here  a 
considerable  succession  of  sedimentary  strata  pierced  by  vol- 
canic rocks.  Fossil  plants  occur  in  all  the  beds,  and  the  erect 
trunks  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  which  are  sometimes  found, 
together  with  the  abundance  of  specimens  of  flowers  and 
fruit  in  good  preservation,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  plants 
grew  where  they  are  now  found.  At  Disco  island  and  other 
localities  on  the  same  part  of  the  coast,  good  coal  is  abun- 
dant, intei*stratifled  with  beds  of  sandstone,  in  some  of  which 
fossil  plants  have  also  been  found,  similar  to  those  at  Atan- 
ekerdluk. 

Lower  Miocene^  Belgium. — ^The  Upper  Miocene  Bolderberg 
beds,  mentioned  at  p.  224,  rest  on  a  Lower  Miocene  forma- 
tion called  the  Rupelian  of  Dumont.  This  formation  is  best 
seen  at  the  villages  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south 
of  Antwerp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  near  the  junc- 
tion with  It  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Rupel.  A  stiff  clay 
abounding  in  fossils  is  extensively  worked  at  the  above  lo- 
calities for  making  tiles.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  100 
feet,  and  though  very  different  in  age,  much  resembles  in 
mineral  character  the  "  London  clay,"  containing,  like  it,  sep- 
taria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  travei*sed  by 
cracks  in  the  interior,  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.  The 
shells,  referable  to  about  forty  species,  have  been  described 
by  MM.  Nyst  and  De  Koninck.  Among  them  Leda  (or  Nxi- 
cula)  Deshayesiana  pi    ^^ 

(see  Fig.  156)  is  by 
far  the  most  abun- 
dant; a  fossil  un- 
known as  yet  in  the 
English  tertiary 
strata,   but     when  ,  .  ^^     ,  v  ^  ^      .      ^.   . 

/  young  much  resem-  ^^  ^"^^^">  Deshaye^ana,  NyBt. 

bling  Leda  amygdaloides  of  the  London  Clay  proper  (sec 
Fig.  213,  p.  266).  Among  other  characteristic  shells  are 
Pecten  Hoeninghaitaii^  and  a  species  of  Caasidaria^  and  sev- 
eral of  the  genus  Pleurotoma.  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea 
agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as  Actoeon  simulatm^ 
Sow.,  CanceUaria  evidsa^  Brander,  Corbulapisum  (Fig.  157"^, 
and  Nautilus  {Aturia)  ziczcic.  They  are  accompanied  by 
many  teeth  of  sharks,  as  Lamna  contortidena^  Ag.,  Oxyrhi- 
naxiphodon^  Ag.,  Carcharodon  wigtestidetia  (see  Figure  196, 

11 
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p.  262),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to  the 
Middle  Eocene  strata. 

Kleyn  J^mwen  beds. — ^The  succession  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
strata  of  Belgium  can  be  best  studied  in  the  environs  of 
Kleyn  Spa  wen,  a  village  situated  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Maestricht,  in  the  old  province  of  Limburg  in  Belgium.  In 
that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and  fresh- 
water, have  been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera  and  re- 
mains of  fish.  In  none  of  the  Belgian  Lower  Mioceiie  strata 
could  I  find  any  nummulites ;  and  M.  d'Archiao  had  pre- 
viously observed  that  these  foraminifera  characterize  his 
"  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted  with  the  Middle,  and 
they  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age  between  Eocene 
and  Miocene,  at  least  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France.'** 
Between  th6  Bolderberg  beds  and  the  Rupelian  clay  there  is 
a  great  gap  in  Belgium,  which  seems,  according  to  M.  Bey- 
rich,  to  be  filled  up  in  the  North  of  Germany  by  what  he 
calls  the  Sternberg  beds,  and  which,  had  Dumont  found  them 
in  Belgium,  he  might  probably  have  termed  Upper  Rupelian. 

Lower  Miocene  of  Giermany. — Rttpelian  Clay  of  Ilennsdorf 
near  Berlin, — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  mass  of  clay, 
used  for  making  tiles,  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  Ber- 
lin, near  the  village  of  HeiTnsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath 
the  sands  with  which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread. 
This  clay  is  more  than  forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  bluish- 
gray  color,  and,  like  that  of  liupelmonde,  contains  septaria. 
Among  other  shells,  the  Leda  Deshayesiana^  before  mention- 
ed (Fig.  156),  abounds,  together  with  many  species  of  Plexi- 
rotoma^  VbliUa,  etc.,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fossils  being 
identical  in  species  with  those  of  Rupelmonde. 

Mayence  Basin, — An  elaborate  description  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area, 
which  occupies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth, 
extending  for  a  great  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the  neighborhood  of  Manheim,  and 
which  is  also  found  to  the  east,  north,  and  south-west  of 
Frankfort.  M.  de  Koninck,  of  Liege,  first  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  purely  marine  jwrtion  of  the  deposit  contained  many 
species  of  shells  common  to  the  Kleyn  Spa  wen  beds,  and  to 
the  clay  of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he 
mentioned  Cassidaria  depresBa^  Tritoniwn  arg%(tum^  Bran- 
der  ( T,  flandricum^  De  Koninck),  TomateUa  simulaia^  Apor- 
rhais  Sowerhyi^  Leda  Deshayesiana  (Fig.  156),  Corbidapisitm^ 
(Fig.  158,  p.  245),  and  others. 

Lower  Miocene  Beds  of  Croatia. — The  Brown  Coal  of  Rada- 

*  D'Archiac,  Monogr.,  pp.  79, 100. 
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hoj,  ne&r  Angram'in  Cmatia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Styria,  is  covered,  Bsys  Von  Buoh,  by  beds  containing  thti 
marine  sbells  of  the  VieDna  bafainjOr,  in'  other  f^ordsj  by  Up- 
per Miocene  or  FaluniaD  Btratft.  They  appear  to  oorreBpond 
III  ase  to  the  Mayence  basin,  or  to  the  Kupelisn  strata  of 
Belgiam.  They  nave  yielded  more  than  200  species  of  fossil 
plants,  described  by  the  late  Professor  Unger.  These  plants 
are  well  preserved  in  a  hard  marlstone,  and  contain  several 
palms ;  among  them  the  Sabal,  Fig.  IGI,  p.  237,  and  another 
genus  allied  to  the  date-palm  PfuxrdcUes  apectabilia.  The 
only  abundant  plant  -  among  the  Radaboj  tbssils  which  id 
chai-acteristio  ot  the  Upper  Miocene  period  is  the  ,.Paptda» 
tmitabilis,  whereas  no  less  than  fiity  of  the  Radaboj  speciei 
are  common  to  the  more  ancient  flora  of  the  Lower  Molasae 
of  Switzerland. 

The  insect  fannn  is  very  rich,  and,  like  the  plants,  indicates 
a  more  tropical  climate  than  do  the  fossils  of  (Eningen  presr 
ently  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  ten  species  of  Termitesi 
or  white  ants,  some  of  gigantic  size,  and  large  dragon-flies 
with  speckled  wings,  like  those  of  the  Southern  States  in 
North  America  ;  there  are  also  grasshoppers  of  considerable 
size,  and  even  the  Lepidoptera  are  not  unrepresented.  Ill 
one  instance,  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly's  wing  has  escaped 
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obliteration  in  the  marl-stone  of  Radaboj  ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect on  tho  remoteness  of  the  time  irom  which  it  has  been 
faithfully  transmitted  to  ns,  this  fact  may  inspire  the  reader 
with  some  confidence  as  to  the  reliable  natnre  of  the  ohara(^ 
tera  which  other  insects  of  a  more  dnrable  texture,  such  a4 
the  beetles,  may  afford  for  specific  determination.  The  Va- 
nessa above  figured  retains,  says  Heer,  some  of  its  colors,  and 
corresponds  with  K.fia<&na  of  India. 
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Professor  Bey  rich  has  made  known  to  us  the  existence  of 
a  long  succession  of  marine  strata  in  Noith  Germany,  which 
lead  by  an  almost  gradual  transition  from  beds  of  Upper 
Miocene  age  to  othera  of  the  age  of  the  base  of  the  Lower 
Miocene.  Although  some  of  the  German  lignites  called 
Brown  Coal  belong  to  the  upper  parts  of  this  series,  the  most 
important  of  them  are  of  Lower  Miocene  date,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  which  are  associa- 
ted with  volcanic  rocks. 

Professor  Beyrich  confines  the  term  "  Miocene  '*  to  those 
strata  which  agree  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  and 
he  has  proposed  the  term  "  Oligocene  "  for  those  older  for- 
mations called  Lower  Miocene  in  this  work. 

Lower  Hiocene  of  Italy. — In  the  hills  of  which  the  Superga 
forms  a  part  there  is  a  great  series  of  Tertiary  strata  which 
pass  downward  into  the  Lower  Miocene.  Even  in  the  Su- 
perga itself  there  are  some  fossil  plants  which,  according  to 
Heer,  have  never  been  found  in  Switzerland  so  high  as  the 
marine  Molasse,  such  as  Banksia  longifolia^  and  Carpinus 
grandis.  In  several  parts  of  the  Ligunan  Apennines,  as  at 
D&go  and  Carcare,  the  Lower  Miocene  appeal's,  containing 
some  nummulites,  and  at  Cadibona,  north  of  Savona,  fresh- 
water strata  of  the  same  age  occur,  with  dense  beds  of  lig- 
nite inclosing  remains  of  the  Anthracotherium  magnum  and 
A.  minimum^  besides  other  mammalia  enumerated  by  Gas- 
taldi.  In  these  beds  a  great  number  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
plants  of  Switzerland  have  been  discovered. 

Lower  Hiocene  of  England— Hempstead  Beds. — ^We  have 
already  stated  that  the  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  nowhere 
represented  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  strata  referable  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  period  are  found  both  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  the  Hampshire  basin  these  occupy  a  very 
small  supei'ficial  area,  havmg  been  discovered  by  the  late 
Edward  Forbes  at  Hempstead  near  Yai*mouth,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  are  1 70  feet  thick, 
and  rich  in  characteristic  marine  shells.  They  overlie  the 
uppermost  of  an  extensive  series  of  Eocene  deposits  of  ma- 
rine, brackish,  and  fresh-water  formations,  which  rest  on  the 
Chalk  and  terminate  upward  in  strata  corresponding  in  age 
to  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  containing  the  same  extinct  gen- 
era of  quadrupeds,  Pakeotherium^  Anoplotherium,  and  others 
which  Cuvier  first  described.  The  following  is  the  succes- 
sion of  these  Lower  Miocene  strata,  most  of  them  exposed 
in  a  cliff  east  of  Yarmouth  : 

1.  The  uppermost  or  Corbula  beds,  consisting  of  marine 
sands  and  clays,  contain  VbhUa  licUhieriy  a  characteristic 
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Lower  Miocene  shell;  Corhda  piaum  {F\g,  158^,  a  species 
common  to  the  Upper  Eocene  clay  of  Barton ;  Cfyrena  semi- 
striata  (Fig.  159),  several  Cerithia,  and  other  shells  peculiar 
to  this  series. 


Fig.  169. 


CorlnUa  pisum.    Hempstead  Beds, 
Isle  of  Wight. 


Cvrena  aemiatHata, 
Hempstead  Beds. 


2.  Next  below  are  fresh-water  and  estuary  marls  and  car- 
bonaceous clays  in  the  brackish-water  portion  of  which  are 

Fig.  ICO.  FKici,  found  abundantly    Cerithium 

plicatum^  Lam.  (Fig.  ]  60),  (7. 
elegans  (Fig.  161),  and  CI  tri- 
dnctum ;  also  liissoa  Chaste- 
Hi  (Fig.  162),  a  very  common 
Kleyn  Spa  wen  shell,  and  which 
occurs  in  each  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hempstead  se- 
ries down  to  its  base,  where 
it  passes  into  the  Bembridge 
beds.  In  the  fresh-water  por- 
tion of  the  same  beds  Pahiaina 

Cerithium  plicatum,      CerUMum  elegans,  lenta  (Fig.  163)  OCCUrS  ;  a  shcU 
Lam.,  Hempstead.  Hempstead.        identified    by    SOme    COncholo- 

gists  with  a  species  now  living,  P.  unicolor ;  also  several 
species  oi  Lymneus^  Planorhis^  2i,n^  ITnio. 

3.  The  next  series,  or  mid- 
dle fresh -water  and  estuary 
marls,  are  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  Mekmia  fasciata^ 
Paludina  lenta,  and  clays  with 
Cypris ;  the  lowest  bed  con- 
tains Cyrena  semistriata  (Fig. 
15 9), mingled  with  Cerithia  and 
a  Panopcea. 

4.  The  lower  fresh-water  and  estuary  marls  contain  Mela- 
nia  costata,  Sow.,  Melanopsis,  etc.  The  bottom  bed  is  car- 
bonaceous, and  called  the  "  Black  band,"  in  which  Rissoa 
Chastelii  (Fig.  162),  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the 
underlying  Upper  Eocene  or  Bembridge  series.     The  mam-. 


Fig.  1C8. 


Riftaoa  Ckatsteliiy  Nyst, 
Sp.  Hempstead,  Isle 
of  Wight. 


Paludina  lenta. 
Hempsteiid 
Bed. 
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malia,  among  which  is  Byopo^rnvs.  bovinus,  differ,  so  f;;r  as' 
they  are  known,  from  those  of  the  Bemforidge  beds.  Among 
the  plants,  Professor  Heer  has  recognized  four  species  com- 
mon to  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey,  a  lower  Miocene  forma- 
tion presently  to  be  described:  namely,  Sequoia  CotUtsice^ 
Heer;  Andromeda  reticulata^  ISttiiags.';  Nelumbium  {Nym- 
phcea)  doriSj  Heer  ;^.  and  CarpolWies  WebsteH^  Brong.*  The 
seed-vessels  of  CJuira  medicagimdoi.^  Brong.,  and  C.  hdicteres 
are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally. 

Th4  Syopotanvu8  belongs  to  the  hog  tiibe,  or  the  same 
family  as  the  Anthracotherinm,  of  which  seven  species,  vary- 
ing in  «ize  from  the  hippopotamus  to  the  wild  boar;  have 
been  foiind  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  associated 
with  the  lignites  of  the  Xower  Miocene  period. 

Lignites  and  Clays  of  Bovey  Traoey,  Devonshire.— Surround- 
ed by  the  granite  and  other  jocks  o»f  the  Dartmoor  hills  in 
Devonshire,  is  a  formation  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  long 
known  to  geologists  as  the  Bovey  Coal  formation,  res^pecting 
the  age  of  which,  until  the  year  1861,  opinions  were  very  un- 
settled. This  deposit  is  situated  at  Bovey  Tracey,  a  village 
.distant  eleven  miles  from  Exeter  in  a  south-west,  and  about 
as  far  from  Torquay  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  strata 
extend  over  a  plain  nine  miles  long,  and  they  consist  of  the 
materials  of  decomposed  and  worn-down  granite  and  vege- 
table matter,  and  have  evidently  filled  up  an  ancient  hollow 
or  lake-like  expansion  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and  Teign. 
•  The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  as 
there. is  a  great  admixture  in  it  of  iron  pyrites,  and  it  emits 
a  sulphurous  odor,  but  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to 
the  baking  of  pottery,  for  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  arc 
well  adapted.  Mr,  tengelly  has  confirmed  Sir  H.  I)e  la 
Beche's  opinion  that  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  old 
lacustrine  formation  has  been  removed  by  denudation.f 

At  the  sui-face  is  a  dense  covering  of  clay  and  gravel  with 
angular  stones  probably  bf  the  Post-pliocene  period,  for  in 
the  clay  are  three  species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch, 
BetuLa  nana^  indicating  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  Devon- 
shire at  the  present  day.       .  /  \       ■       -. 

Below  this  are  Lower  Miocene  strata  about  300  feet  in 
thickness,  in  the  upper  part  of  .which  are  twenty-^ix  beds  of. 
lignite,  clay,  and  sand,  and  at  their  base  a  ferruginous  qu^rt- 
zose  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  twenty-seven 

♦  Pengdlv,  prefiice  to  The  Lignite  Formation  of  Bovey  Tracey,  p.  xvii. 
London,  1803. 

t  Philos.  Trans.,  18G3.  Paper  by  W.  Pengelly,  F.  li  S.,  and  I>r.  Oswald 
Heer. - 
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feet.  Below  this  sand  arc  forty-five  beds  of  alternating  lig* 
nitc  and  clay.  No  shells  or  bones  of  mammalia,  and  no  in- 
sect, with  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a  beetle  {Buprea- 
tis) ;  in  a  word,  no  organic  remains,  except  plants,  have  as 
yet  been  found.  These  plants  occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds — 
namely,  in  two  of  the  clays,  and  the  rest  in  the  lignites. 
One  of  the  beds  is  a  perfect  mat  of  the  debris  of  a  coniferous 
tree,  called  by  Heer  /Sequoia  CouttaioB^  intermixed  with  leaves 
of  ferns.  The  same  Sequoia  (before  mentioned  as  a  Hemp- 
stead fossil,  p.  246)  is  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  forma- 
tion, its  cones,  and  seeds,  and  branches  of  every  age  being 
preserved.  It  is  a  species  supplying  a  link  between  & 
Langsdovfii  (isee  Fig.  163,  p.  238)  and  /S  Stenibergi^  the  wide- 
ly spread  fossil  representatives  of  the  two  living  trees  S.  aem- 
pervirens  and  S.  gigantea  (or  Wellingtonia),  both  now  con- 
fined to  California.  Another  bod  is  full  of  the  large  rhizomes 
of  ferns,  while  two  others  are  rich  in  dicotyledonous  leaves. 
In  all.  Professor  Heer  enumerates  foily-nine  species  of  plants, 
twenty  of  which  are  common  to  the  Miocene  beds  of  the 
Continent,  a  majority  of  them  being  characteristic  of  the 
Lower  Miocene.  The  new.  species,  also  of  Bovey,  are  allied 
to  plants  of  the  older  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzerland,  Geiv- 
many,  and  other  Continental  countries.  The  grape-stones  of 
two  species  of  vine  occur  in  the  clays,  and  leaves  of  the  fig 
and  seeds  of  a  water-lily.  The  oak  and  laurel  have  supplied 
many  leaves.  Of  the  triple-nerved  laurels  several  are  refer- 
red to  Cinnamomum.  There  are  leaves  also  of  a  palm  of 
which  the  genus  is  not  determined.  Leaves  also  ot  protea- 
ceous  forms,  like  some  of  the  Continental  fossils  before  men- 
tioned, occur,  and  ferns  like  the  well-known  LcLStrcBa  stiriaca 
(Fig.  154,  p.  238),  displaying  at  Bovey,  as  in  Switzerland,  its 
fnictification. 

The  croziers  of  some  of  the  young  ferns  are  very  perfect, 
and  were  at  first  mistaken  by  collectors  for  shells  of  the  ge- 
nus Plan(yrhi8.  On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Boyej  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  sub-tropical  climate  in  Devonshire,  in 
the  Lower  Miocene  period. 

Scotland:  Isle  of  Mull.-r-In  the  sea-cliffs  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides, 
several  bands  of  tertiaiy  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  were  discovered  in  1861  by  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll.* From  his  description  it  appeare  that  there  are  three 
leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1^  to  5^  feet,  which  are 
interstratified  with  volcanic  tuff  and  tmp,  the  whole  mass 
beuig  about  130  feet  in  thickness.     A  sheet  of  basalt  40  feet 

*  .Qaort.  GeoL  Journal,  1851|  p.  19. 
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thick  covers  the  whole ;  and  anoj^her  columnar  bed  of  the 
same  rock,  ten  feet  thick,  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff. 
One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves 
unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into 
a  marsh  where  a  species  oi  Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  plentifully  imbedded  in  clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  that  this  formation 
was  accumulated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  mai*sh  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  volcano,  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava.  The  tufaceous  envelope  of  the  fossils  may 
have  fallen  into  the  lake  from  the  air  as  volcanic  dust,  or 
have  been  washed  down  into  it  as  mud  from  the  adjoining 
land.  Even  without  the  aid  of  organic  remains  we  might 
have  decided  that  the  deposit  was  newer  than  the  chalk,  for 
chalk-flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils  were  detected  by 
the  duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or  tuff* 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants 
of  this  formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by 
linger,  and  his  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Professor 
Heer,  who  found  that  the  conifer  most  prevalent  was  the 
jSequoia  Langsdovfii  (Fig.  153,  p.  238),  also  Coryhia  grosse- 
dentatay  a  Lower  Miocene  species  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Menat  in  Auvergne.  There  is  likewise  a  plane-tree,  the 
leaves  of  which  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  Platanua  ace- 
roides  (Fig.  141,  p.  221),  and  a  fern  which  is  as  yet  peculiar 
to  Mull,  JF^ilicites  hebridica^  Forbes. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  led  geologists  to  sus- 

Eect  that  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  cele- 
rated  Giant's  Causeway,  might  be  of  the  same  age.  The 
volcanic  rocks  that  overlie  the  chalk,  and  some  of  the  strata 
associated  with  and  interstratified  between  masses  of  basalt, 
contain  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  somewhat  imperfect, 
but  resembling  the  beech,  oak,  and  plane,  and  also  some  co- 
nifersB  of  the  genera  pine  and  Sequoia.  The  general  dearth 
of  strata  in  the  British  Isles,  intermediate  in  age  between  the 
formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  may  arise,  says 
Professor  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land  which  pre- 
vailed in  that  vast  interval  of  time.  If  land  predominated, 
the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever  to  find  of  Miocene 
date  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  the 
Bovey  Coal  in  Devonshire,  the  Ardtun  beds  in  Mull,  or  the 
lignites  and  associated  basalts  in  Antrim. 

Lower  Miocene,  United  States:  Nebraska. — In  the  territory 
of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  River, 
lat.  42°  N.,  a  tertiary  formation  occurs,  consisting  of  white 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Journal,  1861,  p.  90, 
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limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay,  described  by  Dr.  D. 
Dale  Owen,*  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
and  of  chelonians  of  land  or  fresh-water  forms,  are  met  with. 
Among  these.  Dr.  Leidy  describes  a  gigantic  quadruped, 
called  by  him  Titanotherium^  nearly  allied  to  the  PaJUBOthe- 
rium^  but  larger  than  any  of  the  species  found  in  the  Paris 
gypsum.  With  these  are  several  species  of  the  genus  Ore- 
odon,  Leidy,  uniting  the  characters  of  pachyderms  and  rumi- 
nants also ;  Ewyrotaphus^  another  new  genus  of  the  same 
mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  sub-genus 
Acerotherium^  a  Lower  Miocene  form  of  Europe  before  men- 
tioned ;  two  species  of  ArcJweotfierium^  a  pachyderm  allied 
to  Chasropotamus  and  Hyraxioth^riura ;  also  Pcebrotheriumj 
an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatlverium^  Kaup;  also 
Agriochoerus^  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Merycopotamus 
of  Falconer  and  Cautley;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carnivorous 
animal  of  the  genus  Machairodua^  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of 
Auvergne,  but  of  which  some  species  are  found  in  Pliocene 
deposits.  The  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testtcdo^  but 
have  some  affinity  to  Emys.  On  the  whole,  the  Nebraska 
formation  is  probably  newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and 
referable  to  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  as  above  defined. 

*  David  Dale  Owen,  Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  etc. ;  Philad.,  1852. 
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CIMPTER  XVT. 

EOCENE   FOEMATIONS. 

Eocene  Areas  of  North  of  Europe. — Table  of  English  and  French  Eocene 
Strata. — Upper  Eocene  of  England. — ^Bembridg&  Beds. — Osborne  or  St. 
Helen's  Beds. — Headon  Series. — ^Fossils  of  the  Barton  Sands  and  Clays. — 
Middle  Eocene  of  England. — Shells,  Nummulites,  Fish  and  Reptiles  of  the 
Bracklesham  Beds  and  Bagshot  Sands. — Plants  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bourne- 
mouth.— ^Lower  Eocene  of  England. — ^London  Clay  Fossils. — Woolwich 

.    and  Beading  Beds  formerly  called  *  *  Plastic  Clay. " — Fluviatile  Beds  under- 

.  lying  Deep-sea  Strata. — Thanet  Sands. — Upper  Eocene  Strata  of  France, 
— Gypseous  Series  of  Montmartre  and  Extinct  Quadrupeds. — ^Fossil  Foot- 
prints in  Paris  Gypsutn. — Imperfection  of  the  Record.-— Calcaire  Silicieux. 

'  — Gr^s  de  Beauchamp. — Calcaire  Grossier. — Miliolite  Limestone. — Sois- 
eonnais  Sands. — Lower  Eocene  of  France. — Nummulitic  Formations  of 

.  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia. — Eocene  Strata  in  the  United  States. — Gigantic 
Cetacean. 

Eocene  Areas  of  the  North  of  Europe. — The  strata  next  in 
order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which  I  term  Eoceee. 

Fig.  164 
Map  of  the  principal  Eoceue  areas  of  North-western  Earope. 


E^^ra  Hypofjene  rocks  and  strata  older 
*''*'••*•'  than  the  Devonian. 


Eocene  for- 
mations. 


N.B.— The  space  left  blank  is  occupied  by  fossiliferons  formations  from  the  Devo- 
nian to  the  chalk  inclasive. 

In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of  several  Eocene 
areas  in  the  north  of  Europe  is  pointed  out.  When  this 
map  was  constructed  I  classed  as  the  newer  part  of  the  Eo- 
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cene  those  Tertiary  strata  which  have  been  described  in  the 
last  chapter  as  Lower  Miocene,  and. to  which  M.  Beyrich  has 
given  the  name  of  Oligocene.  None  of  these  occur  in  the 
London  Basin,  and  they  occupy  in  that  of  Hampshire,  as  we 
have  seen  at  p.  244,  too  insignificant  a  superficial  area  to  be 
noticed  in  a  map  on  this  scale.  They  fill  a  larger  space  in 
the  Paris  Basin  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  con- 
stitute also  part  of  the  northern  limits  of  the  area  of  the 
Netherlands  which  are  shaded  in  the  map. 

It  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  that  we 
have  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  true  Eocene  best  exhibited 
— namely,  those  which  correspond  in  their  fossils  with  the 
celebrated  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin  before  alluded  to,  p. 
231  (see  Table,  p.  262).  That  gypsum  has  been  selected  by 
almost  all  Contmental  geologists  as  affording  the  best  line 
of  demarkatiou  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene  for- 
mations. 

In  reference  to  the  annexed  table  I  may  observe,'  that  the 
correlation  of  the  French  and  English  subdivisions  here  laid 
down  is  often  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty,  not- 
withstanding their  geographical  proximity.  This  arises  from 
various  circumstances,  partly  from  the  former  prevalence  of 
marine  conditions  in  one  basin  simultaneously  with  fluviatile 
or  lacustrine  in  the  other,  and  sometimes  from  the  existence 
of  land  in  one  area  causing  a  break  or  absence  of  all  records 
during  a  period  when  deposits  may  have  been  in  progress 
in  the  other  basin.  As  bearing  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
stated  that  we  have  unquestionable  evidence  of  oscillations 
of  level  shown  by  the  superposition  of  salt  or  brackish-water 
.strata  to  fluviatile  beds;  and  those  of  deep-sea  origin  to 
strata  formed  in  shallow  water..  Even  if  the  upward  and 
.downward  movements  were  uniform  in  amount  and  direc- 
tion, which  is  very  improbable,  their  effect  in  producing  the 
convei-sion  of  sea  into  land  or  land  into  sea  would  be  differ- 
ent, according  to  the  previous  shape  and  varying  elevation 
of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  denudation,  ma- 
rine and  subaerial,  has  frequently  caused  the  absence  of  de- 
posits in  one  basin  of  corresponding  age  to  those  in  the  oth- 
er, and  this  destructive  agency  has  been  more  than  ordina- 
rily effective  on  account  of  the  loose  and  unconsolidated  na- 
ture of  the,  sands  and  clays. 
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TABLE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  EOCENE  STRATA. 

UPPER  EOCENE. 

English  sabdiTisions.  French  equivalents. 

A.  1.  Bembridge  series,  Isle  of  Wight,  A.  1.  Gypseoas  series  of  Montmartre, 

p.  252.  p.  270. 

A.  2.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series,  A.  2  and  3.  Calcaire  siliceux,  or  Tra- 

Isle  of  Wight,  p.  265.  vertin  Inferieur,  p.  273. 
A.  3.  Headon  series,  Isle  of  Wight, 

p.  255. 

A.  4.  Barton  series.    Sands  and  clays  A.  4.  Gr^s  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sahles 
of  Barton  Cliff,  Hants,  p.  258.  Moyens,  p.  27a 

MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

B.  1.  Bracklesham  series,  p.  259.  B.  1.  Calcaire  Grossier,  p.  274. 
B.  2.  Alum  Bay  and  Boornemoath    B.  2.  Wanting  in  France  ? 

heds,  p.  259. 

B.  2.  Wanting  in  England  ?  B.  2.  Soissonnais  Sands,  or  Lits  Co- 

quilliers,  p.  275. 

LOWER  EOCENE. 

C.  1.  London  Clay,  p.  263.  C.  1.  Argile  de  Londres,  Cassel,  near 

Dunkirk. 
C.  2.  Woolwich  and  Reading  series,     C.  2.  Argile  plastique  and  lignite,  p. 

p.  267.  276. 

C.  3.  Thanet  sands,  p.  269.  C.  3.  Sables  de  Bracheux,  p.  276. 

UPPER  EOCENE,  ENGLAND. 

Bembridge  Series,  A.  1.  —  These/beds  are  about  120  feet 
thick,  and,  as  before  stated  (p..  245),- lie  immediately  under 
the  Hempstead  beds,^  near  Yarmouth,'  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
beingjBonformable  with  those  Lower  Miocene  strata*.  They 
consist  of  marls,  clays,  and  limestones  of  fresh-'witer,  brack- 
ish, and  marine  ^origin.  Some  of  the  most  abundant  shells, 
as  Cyrena  semUtriata  var.,  and  I\dvdina  lenta^  Fig.  163,  p. 
245,  are  common  to  this  and  to  the  overlying  Hempstead 
series ;  but  the  majority  of  the.  species  are  distinct.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions  described  by  the  late  Profess- 
or Forbes:  '      . 

a.  Upper  marls,  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  Jfe- 
toi/a  ^wm^imma,  Forbes  (Fig.  165).  -        ■■ 

b.  Lower  marls,  characterized  hy  Cerithium  mutabile^  Cy- 
rena pulchra^  etc.,  and  by  the  remains  of  THimyx  (see  Fig. 
166).  >       »        ' 

c.  Green  marls,  often  abounding  in  a  pecuMar  species  of 
oyster,  and  accompanied  by  Cerithium^  MytiluSy  Arca^  Nvr 
cula,  etc. 

d.  Bembridge  limestones,  compact  cream-colored  lime- 
stones alternating  with  shales  and  marls,  in  all  of  which 
land-shells  are  commqn,  especially  p,t  Sconce,  near  Yarmouth, 
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as  described  by  Mr.  P.  Edwards.  The  Bviimua  eSiptimia, 
Fig.  167,  and  Melix  occhtaa,  Fig.  166,  are  among  its  best 
known  land-sbells.    Paludina  orbiciUaris,  Fig,  169,  ia  also  of 


BiilinM*  tUipHaiK,  Sov. 


frequent  occurrence.  One  of  the  bands  is  filled  with  a  lit- 
tle globular  Paludina.  Among  the  fresh-water  pulmonifera, 
Lymnea  longUeata  (Fig.  171)  and  Planorbia  discus  (Fig.  170) 
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are  the  most  genei-ally  dUtribtited  r  the  latter  represeDte  or 
takes  the  place  of  the  IHan&rbis  euomphaltis  (see  Fig.  175) 
bt'tbe  moi-e  ancieiit  Headon  aeries,  Chara  ttiAirculata  (Fig. 
172)  ia  the  characteristic  Bembridge  gyrogonite  or  seed- 
\'essel. 

From  this  foi-mation  on  the  shores  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Dj-. 
Mantcll  obtained  a  fine  Epecimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabellaria 
Jxtmanonis,  Broug.,  a  plant  first  obtaioed  from  beds  of  cor- 
respondiag  a^  in  the  sabiirbs  of  Paria  The  well-known 
build tng-st one  of  Binstead,  near  Hyde,  a 
limestone  with  numerous  hollows  caused 
by  CyreniB  which  have  disappeared  and 
left  the  moulds  of  their  shells,  belongs  to 
this  subdivision  of  the  Bembridge  series. .  i 
In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr.  Pratt  and  ' 
the  Rev.  Dai'win  Fox  fii-st  discovered  the 
remains  of  mammalia  characteristic  of  the 
gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  PaloBotheHum  Lower  moiw  tooth,  n»L 
magnum  (Fig.  174),  P.  medium,  p.  rmnug,  Arapuaherinm  ™™- 
P.  minimum^  P.  curium,  P.  craaaum;  also  "f"^^!,""'*"^' ^*'" 
Anoplotherium  commune  (Fig,173),-4.  se- 
amdarium,IHcholiutie  ceruiwiow,  and  Chceropotamus  (hivieri. 
The  Paleothere  above  alluded  to  resembled  the  living  tapir 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but 

Fig.  17-1. 


its  molar  teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  Pn- 
IfMotherium  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  annexed  woodcut,  Fig,  174,  is  one  of  the 
i-esto rations  which  Cuvier  attempted  of  the  outline  of  the 
living  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton. 
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As  the  vertical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so 
iar  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  far  more  limited  than  that 
of  the  testacea,  the  occurrence  of  so  many  species  at  Bin- 
stead,  agreeing  with  fossils  of  the  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens 
the  evidence  derived  from  shells  and  plants  of  the  synchro- 
nism of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  Series,  A.  2. — This  grouj)  is  of  fresh 
and  brackish- water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  minei*al  char- 
acter and  thickness.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much 
used  for  building,  and  called  by  Professor  Forbes  the  Nettle- 
stone  grit*  In  one  part  ripple-marked  flagstones  occur,  and 
rocks  with  fucoidal  markings.  The  Osborne  beds  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  species  of  JPaludina,  Jifeldnia,  and  Me- 
ianopsis,  as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Chara, 

Headon  Series,  A.  3. — ^These  beds  are  seen  both  in  White- 
cliif  Bay,  Headon  Hill,  and  Alum  Bay,  or  at  the  east  and 
Avest  extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  upper  and  lower 
portions  are  fresh-water,  and  the  middle  of  mixed  origin^ 
sometimes  brackish  and  marine.  Everywhere  Planorhis  evr 
omphalus^  Fig.  175,  characterizes  the  fresh- water  deposits, 
just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  discus^  Fig.  170,  does  the  Bem- 
bridge  limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds  contain  PotOr 
momya  plana^  Cerithium  miitaMle,  and  Potmnides  cinetua 
{Fig.  37,  p.  56),  and  the  marine  beds  Vemis  (or  Cytherea)  in- 
crassata,  a  species  common  to  the  Limburg  beds  and  Gres  de 

Fig.  175. 
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Plaiiorhis  euomphalun^  Sow.       Helix  IdbtfriTUhica^  Say.    Headon  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight ; 
Ueadou  Hill.    \  diam.  aiid  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hauts— also  recent. 

Fontainebleau,  or  the  Lower  Miocene  series.  The  prevalence 
of  salt-water  remains  is  most  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  formation. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  Headon  series  are  Neritina  concava  (Fig. 
177),  Lymnea  caiidata  (Fig.  178),  and  Cerithi- 
um  concamira  (Fig.  179).  Helix  labyrinthioa^ 
Say  (Fig.  176),  a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the 
United  States,  was  discovered  in  this  series  by 
Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  Hord  well  Clifl^.     It  is  also 


Fig.  ITT. 

#^ 

Neritina  coneava^ 
Sow.  Headon  se-, 
ries. 
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Fig.  178.  Fig.  17ft.  met  "with  in  Headdn 

Hill,  in  the  same  beds. 
At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  it  occurs  in 
the  Bembridge  series, 
and  affords  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  an  Eocene  fos- 
sil of  a  species  still  liv- 
ing, though,  as  usual 

Lj/mnea eaudatOt'Edw*       CerUhiumeoneavum, Sow.   in   SUCh    CaSCS,  having^ 
HeadonBeries.  Ueadoii  series.  ^^     j^^^^j     Connection 

with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the  species.  The  lower 
and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met  with  in 
Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants.  Among  the  shells  which  abound  in  this  cliff  are 
PaZudina  lenta  and  various  species  of  JLymnea^  Planorbis^ 
Melania^  Cydas^  Unio^  Potamomya^Dreissena^  etc. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  oi  Eimys^  and  no 
less  than  six  species  of  Trionyx ;  among  the  saurians  an  al- 
ligator and  a  crocodile ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of 
land-snakes  (Pcderyx^  Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Eger- 
ton  and  Mr.  Wood  have  found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shin- 
ing scales  of  the  genus  Lepidosteits^  or  bony  j^ike  of  the  Amer- 
ican rivers.  This  same  genus  of  fresh-water  ganoids  has  also 
been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Wights 
The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  obtained  from  Hord- 
well, and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  PcdoeotJie- 
Hum  {P,  ininits)^Anoplotherium,^Anthra^otheHum^I>icJwdon^ 
Dichobane^  Spcdacodon^  and  JHycenodon,  The  latter  offers,  I 
believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  camiv>orous  ani- 
mal in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  although  I  attach  very 
little  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous 
species  are  those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all 
save  cavern  deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however, 
this  fauna  deserves  notice.  Its  geological  position  is  consid-. 
erably  lower  than  that  of  the  Bembridge  or  Montmartre 
beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much  in  species  as  it 
does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene 
beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  therefore  teaches  us 
Avhat  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assemblages  of  mamma- 
lia flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Many  of  the  marine  shells  of  thQ  brackish- water  beds  of 
the  above  series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell 
Cliff,  are  common  to  the  underlying  Barton  Clay :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fresh-water  shells,  such  as  Cy- 
rena  ohovata^  which  are  common  to  the  Bembridge  beds,  not- 
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withstanding  tlie  intervention  of  the  St.  Helen's  serieB.  The 
white  and  ^reen  marts  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some  of  the 
aceompanying  limestones,  often  lesemblo  the  Eocene  strata 
of  France  in  mineral  character  and  color  in  so  striking  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived 
from  the  same  region  or  produced  contemporaneonslj  under 
very  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

At  Brockenhurst,  near  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  ma- 
rino  strata  have  recently  been  found  containing  fifty-nine 
shells,  of  which  many  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Edwards. 
These  beds  rest  on  the  Lower  Headon,  and  are  considered  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Headon  series,  many 
of  the  shells  being  common  to  the  brackish-water  or  Middle 
Headon  beds  of  Colwell  and  White- 
cliff  Bays,  such  as  Cancellaria  niu-  _  ^'^'  '^' 
t-icata,aow.,^iisits  ?aAia(ws,  Sow., 
etc  In  these  beds  at  Brockcn- 
hui-st,  coi-als,  ably  described  by  Dr. 
Duncan,  have  recently  been  found  , 
in  abundance  and  perfection ;  see  j 
Fig.  180,  SolencutrcBa  ceHtUosa. 

Baron  Von  KOneu*  has  pointed 
out  that  no  less  than  forty-six  out 
ofthelifty-nineBrockenhurstBhells, 
or  a  proportion  of  T8  percent.,  agree 
iviih  species  occurring  in  Dumont's 

Lower  Tongrian  formation  in  Belgium,  This  being  the  case, 
we  might  mirly  expect  that  if  we  had  a  marine  equivalent 
of  the  Bembridge  series  or  of  the  contemporaneous  Paris 
gypsum,  we  should  find  it  to  contain  a  still  greater  number 
of  shells  common  to  the  Tongrian  beds  of  Belgium,  but  the 
exact  correlation  of  these  fresh-water  groups  of  iVance,  Bel- 
gium, and  Britain  has  not  yet  been  fully  made  out.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Tongrian  of  Dumont  may  be  newer  than 
the  Bembridge  series,  and  therefore  referable  to  the  Lower 
Miocene.  If  ever  the  whole  series  should  bo  complete,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bern- 
bridge  beds,  or  the  uppermost  Eocene,  passing  by_  impercepti- 
ble shades  into  the  inferior  beds  of  the  overlying  Miocene 
strata. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  the  Middle  Headon  are  Cythe- 
reii  mcrassata  and  Cerithium  plicatum  (Fig.  160,  p.  245). 
These  shells,  especially  the  latter,  are- very  characteristic  of 
the  Lower  Miocene,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  Headon  se- 
ries has  been  cited  as  an  objection  to  the  line  proposed  to  be 
*Qiiart.GeoL  Jonnial,VQl,  zx.,  p.9T.     1864. 
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drawn  between  Miocene  and  Eocene.  But  if  we  were  to  at- 
tach importance  to  such  occasional  passages,  we  should  soon 
find  that  no  lines  of  division  could  be  drawn  anywhere,  for 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  series 
there  will  always  be  species  common  to  beds  above  and  be- 
low our  boundary-lines. 

Barton  Series  {Sands  and  Clai/sV  A.  4,  Table,  p.  252. — 
Both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Hordwell  Cliffy  Hants,  the 
Headon  beds,  above-mentioned,  rest  on  white  sands  usually 
devoid  of  fossils,  and  used  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  making 
glass.    In  one  of  these  sands  Dr.  Wright  found  Chdma  squa- 
mosa,  a  Barton  Clay  shell,  in  great  plenty,  and  certain  im- 
Fi,r.  181.       pressions  of  marine  shells  have  been  found  in 
sands  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age  in  White- 
cliff  Bay.     These  sands  have  been  called  Upper 
Bagshot  in  the  maps  of  our  Government  Survey, 
but  this  identification  of  a  fossiliferous  series  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  with  an  unfossiliferous  forma- 
tion in  the  London  Basin  can  scarcely  be  de- 
pended upon.     The  Barton  Clay,  which  imme- 
«o,Eichw.  Bar-  diatcly  underlies  these  sands,  is  seen  vertical  m 
'**"•  Alum  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  neai*ly  horizontal 

in  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland  near  Lymington.  This  clay,  to- 
gether with  the  Bracklesham  beds,  presently  to  be  described, 
has  been  termed  Middle  Bagshot  by  the  Survey.  In  Barton 
Cliff,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  about  300  feet,  it  is  rich 
in  marine  fossils. 

It  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  London  Clay,  an  old- 
er Eocene  deposit  of  very  similar  mineral  character,  to  be 
mentioned  below,  p.  263,  which  contains  many  shells  in  com- 
mon, but  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  In  other 
words,  there  are  known  at  present  247  species  in  the  London 
Clay  and  321  in  that  of  Barton,  and  only  70  common  to  the 
two  formations.  Fifty-six  of  tliese  have  been  found  in  the 
intermediate  Bracklesham  beds,  and  the  reappearance  of  the 
other  14  may  imply  a  return  of  similar  conditions,  whether 
of  temperature  or  depth  or  of  a  muddy  argillaceous  bottom, 
common  to  the  two  periods  of  the  London  and  Barton  Clays. 
According  to  M.  Hebert,  the  most  characteristic  Barton  Clay 
fossils  correspond  to  those  of  the  Gres  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sa- 
bles Moyens,  of  the  Paris  Basin,  but  it  also  contains  many 
comuion  to  the  older  Calcaire  Grossier. 

SHELLS    OF   THE   BARTOX   CLAY. 

.  Certain  foraminifera  called  Nummulites  begin,  when  we. 
study  the  Tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make 
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Pit;,  lan.  Flsf.  ISO.  Pig.  ISJ. 


Voltita  antbigua,  Sul. 


tlibir  fii'st  appearance  ia  these  beds.    A  Btnalt  species  called 
H'limrmMtes  variolarta,F'\g,  190,  is  found  both  on  theHamp- 


TfTlbellianfwilfomif,  Lam.        Terebfllam  Kmflii, 
—  ■         ■■^Bliam.  Brand. 

shii-e  const  and  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Whitecliff  Bay, 
ill  tlie  Isle  of  Wight.    Several  marine  sliella,  such  as  Corbuia 

FiE.lSS.  Pis.lSit  FlR.lW. 


S'lmnuMat    TarioSaria, 


a.Nati<<iO!6.maen1(led. 

jr>is»(»t  (Fig.  ]58,  p.  245),  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and 
the  Hempstead  or  Lower  Miocene  scries,  iind  a  still  gi'eater 
iiiimbei',  as  before  stated,  are  common  to  the  Headon  series. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE,  ENGLAND. 

Brackleeham  Beds  and  Bagshot  Sands  (B.  1 ,  Table,  p.  252). 
Beneath  the  Barton  Clay  we  find  in  the  north  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  both  in  Alum  and  Whitecliff  Bays,  a  great  series  of 
various  colored  sands  and  clays  for  the  most  part  unfossilifi 
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«roii8,  and  probably  of  eBtname  origio.    As  some  of  these 
beda  contain  Cea-dita  planicoita  (Fig.  191)  they  have  be«n 


iVmttrkarUa)  jibmleaid),  Lam. 


identified  with  the  marine  beds  much  richer  in  foeails  seen 
iu  the  coast  section  in  Bmckleshani  Bay  near  ChioheBter  in 
Sussex,  where  the  strata  consist  chiefly  of  green  clayey  sands 
with  some  lignite.  Among  the  Bracklcsham  fossiU  oesides 
the  Cardita,  the  huge  Cerithium  giganteum  is  seen,  so  con- 
epicaons  in  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  Paris,  where  it  is  some- 
times  two  feet  in  length.    The  2fummiUites  ksviffota  (see 


Fig-IM. 


jninmilHa  (^immuliria)  liBBdmta.   Brackleebun.    Dlion'i  FwaUi 


ofSiuMx,PLa. 

a.  Section  of  Uu  nummiiUta.    b.  Oram,  with  ui  ludlildoul  Bbowing  the  eztarior 
ot(£a  abelL 

Fig.  192),  BO  characteriatio  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Calcaire 
Gi-ossier  in  France,  where  it  sometimes  forms  stony  layers, 
as  near  Compi^gne,  is  very  common  in  tliese  beds,  tc^ether 
with  Nl  scahra  and  ^  variolaria.  Ont  of  1 93  species  of  tos- 
tacea  procured  from  the  Bagsfaot  and  Braclilesham  beds  in 
England,  126  occur  in  the  Calcaire  Grossier  in  France.  It 
was  cleaily,  therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the  Parisian 
series  more  nearly  than  with  any  other. 

According  to  tables  compiled  from  the  beat  authorities  by 
Mr.  Etheridge,  the  number  of  molluaca  now  known  from  the 
Brackleaham  beds  in  Great  Briton  is  S93,  of  which  no  less 
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Palixnphii  li/phieM,  Owen ;  an  Eocene  een-eerpeat.   Braekleeham. 

0.6.  Vetle  lira,  wiUi  long  nearal  eptne  preserved,    e.  Twovcrtebrt^artliolsled 

togstber. 

than  240  ai-e  peculiar  to  tliis  subdivision  of  the  British  Eo- 
cene series,  while  70  are  common  to  the  Older  London  Clay, 

Fig.  194. 


F[g.l». 


DeftnsiTB  eplne  of  Ootraclon,    BracklcBham. 

and  140  to  the  Newer  Barton  Clay.  The  volutes  and  cow- 
ries of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulites  and  corals,  fa- 
vor the  idea  of  a  warm  climate 
liaving  prevailed,  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  discovery  of  a  aer- 
peat,  Puiceophist)/ph(etts(iieeF]g. 
193),excecding,accordingtoPro- 
feB8orOwen,twentyfcetiniength, 
and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  | 
Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and  Hy- 
drus.  The  compressed  form  and  . 
diminutive  size  of  certain  caudal 
vertebrae  indicate  so  ranch  anal-  uno"'"  ito«81isoibub«x,  w.b. 
ogy  with  HydruB  as  to  induce  Pi-ofessor  Owen  to  pronounce 
this  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been  marine,*  Among  the 
companions  of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct 
crocodile  {Gavialia  Dixoni,  OwenJ,  and  numerous  fish,  such 
as  now  frequent  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  as  the  Ostracion 
of  the  family  BalistidsB,  of  which  a  dorsal  spine  is  fignred 
(see  Fig.  194),  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Myliobatee 
(see  Fig.  195). 

The  teeth  of  eharks  also,  of  the  genera  Careharodon,  Oto- 
dua,  Ijamna,  Galeocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant.  (See 
Figs.  196,197,  19%199.) 

*  I'Hiont.  Soc.  Monogrnph.  Bcpt.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  61. 
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SHELLS   OF  BRACKLESUAU   BEDS. 

Alnm  Bay  and  Boamemontti  Beds  {Lower  Bagshot  of  Hhg-, 
lish  Survey),  B.  2,  Table,  p.  252.  To  that  great  ecries  of 
t.;iids  and  clays  which  intervene  between  the  equivalents  of 
the  Brackleeham  Beds  and  the  London  Clay  or  Lower  Eo- 
(lene,  our  Government  Survey  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Lower  Bagshot  sands,  for  they  are  supposed  to  agree  in  age 
with  the  inferior  nnfossiliferous  sands  of  the  country  round 


Bagshot  in  the  London  Basin.  This  part  of  the  series  is 
finely  exposed  in  the  vertical  beds  of  Alnm  Bay,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  east  and  west  of  Boumemonth,  on  the  south 
coast  of  Hampshire,    In  some  of  the  close  and  white  coni- 

fiact  clays  of  this  locality,  there  are  not  only  dicotyledonous 
eaves,  but  numerous  fronds  of  ferns  allied  to  Gieichenia 
which  are  well  preserved  with  their  frnit. 

None  of  the  beds  are  of  great  horizontal  extent,  and  there 
is  much  CTOss-stratificatiou  iu  the  sands,  and  in  isome  jiluces 
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black  carbonaceous  scams  and  lignite.  In  the  midst  of  these 
leaf-beds  in  Studland  Bay,  Purbeck  shells  of  the  genus  Unio 
attest  the  fresh-water  origin  of  the  white  clay. 

No  less  than  forty  species  of  plants  are  mentioned  by  MM. 
de  la  Harpe  and  Gaud  in  from  this  formation  in  Hampshire, 
-among  which  the  Proteacea3  {Diyandray  etc.)  and  the  lig 
tribe  are  abundant,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  and  several  oth- 
er laurinea?,  with  some  papilionaceous  plants.  On  the  whole, 
they  remind  the  botanist  of  the  types  of  subtropical  India 
and  Australia.* 

Heer  has  mentioned  several  species  which  are  common  to 
this  Alum  Bay  flora  and  that  of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona, 
so  celebrated  for  its  fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain 
nummulites  and  other  Middle  Eocene  fossils.  He  has  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  Aralia  primigenia  (of  which  genus  a 
fruit  has  since  been  found  by  Mr.  Mitchell  at  Bournemouth), 
Daphnogene  Veronensis^  and  Ficus  granadilla^  as  among  the 
species  common  to  and  characteristic  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Italian  Eocene  beds ;  and  he  observes  that  in  the  flora 
of  this  period  those  forms  of  a  temperate  climate  which  con- 
stitute a  marked  feature  in  the  European  Miocene  forma- 
tions, such  as  the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  alder,  elm,  hornbeam, 
oak,  fir,  and  pine,  are  wanting.  The  American  types  are  also 
absent,  or  much  more  feebly  represented  than  in  the  Mio- 
cene period,  although  fine  specimens  of  the  fan-palm  (Sabal) 
have  been  found  in  these  Eocene  clays  at  Studland.  The 
number  of  exotic  forms  which  are  common  to  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  strata  of  Europe,  like  those  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  sequel  which  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous 
fauna,  demonstrate  the  remoteness  of  tbe  times  in  which  the 
geographical  distribution  of  living  plants  originated.  A 
great  majority  of  the  Eocene  genera  have  disappeared  from 
our  temperate  climates,  but  not  the  whole  of  them ;  and  they 
must  all  have  exerted  some  influence  on  the  assemblages  of 
species  which  succeeded  them.  Many  of  these  last  occur- 
ring in  the  Upper  Miocene  are  indeed  so  closely  allied  to 
the  flora  now  surviving  as  to  make  it  questionable,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  naturalists  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
mutation, whether  thev  are  not  genealogically  related  the 
one  to  the  other. 

LOWER   EOCENE   FORMATIONS,  ENGLAND. 

London  Clay  (C.  1,  Table,  p.  252). — This  formation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  500 
feet.     It  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluish-gray  clay, 
*  Heer,  Climat  ct  Vegetation  du  Pays  Tertiaire,  p.  172. 
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with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaris,  which  abound  chief- 
ly in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers 
from  sea-cliffs  near  Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  coast 
of  Essex  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  to  be  used  for  making  Ro- 
man cement.  The  total  nnmber  of  British  foBsil  mollusca 
known  at  present  (January,  1870)  in  this  formation  arc  254, 
of  which  166  are  peculiar,  or  not  found  in  other  Eocene  beds 
in  this  country.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the  Lon- 
don clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  Island  of  Shep- 
pey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Bognor  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr.  Prestwich  found  only  20 
to  be  common  to  the  Calcaire  Grosster  (from  which  600  spe- 
cies have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  "Lits 
Coquilliei-s "  (p.  276),  in  which  200  species  are  known  in 
France. 

In  the  Island  of  Sheppey  near  the  month  of  the  Thames, 
the  thickness  of  the  London  Clay  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Prest- 
vich  to  be  more  than  500  feet,  and  it  is  in  the  uppermost  50 
feet  that  a  great  number  of  fossil  fruits  were  obtained,  being 
chiefly  found  on  the  beach  Mhen  the  sea  has  washed  away 
the  clay  of  the  rapidly  wasting  cliffs. 

Fig.  2DS.  Mr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valuable 

publication  on  these  fossil  fruits 
and  seeds,  has  described  no  less 
than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  oftho 
recent  type  Nipa,  now  only  found 
in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, and  in  Bengal  (see  Fig,  205). 
In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  the  large  nuts  of 
Nipa  frvticans  floating  in  sucli 
numbers  in  the  various  arms  of  that 

great  rivei',  as  to  obstruct  the  pad- 

sifcdiia tUipi«^.-B^w.        die-wheols  of  Steamboats.     These 

PoBBll  frnllof  palm,  fromSliepiiey.  __,    _,  ,,.    ,    ,       ., 

■^  "      plants  ai-o  allied  to  the  cocoanut 

tribe  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandamts, 
or  screw-pine.  There  are  also  met  with  three  species  of 
Anona,  or  custard  -  apple ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of 
the  gouM  and  melon  family),  and  fruits  of  various  species 
of  Acacia. 

Besides  fii-conos  or  fruit  of  true  Coniferie  there  are  cones 
of  Pi-otcacefB  in  abundance,  and  the  celebrated  botanist  the 
late  Roboit  Brown  pointed  out  the  affinity  of  these  to  the 
New  Holland  typos  PetrophUa  and  Igopoyon.  Of  the  fii-st 
there  ai-e  about  hfty,  and  of  the  second  thirty  described  spe- 
cies now  living  in  Australia. 
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Ettingaoausen  remarkedin  IBfll  P'b.  sm- 

that  five  of  the  foBsil  species  from 
Sheppey,  named  by  Bowerbank,* 
were  specimeDS  of  the  same  fruit 
(see  Fig.  206),  in  difierent  states 
of  preservation  ;  and  Mr.  Carru- 
thers,  having  examined  the  origi- 
nal specimeua  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  tells  me  that  all  these 
cones  from  Sheppey  may  be  re- 
duced  to  two  species,  which  have  ft*„pAarfd«  iMc*»rd«nt  Londou 
an  undoubted  affiii  ly  to  the  two  cia/,  Sbeppey.  Huiurai  «it& 
existing  Australian  tr^Qci^  above  <^  cooe.  t.  seaionottone  jhow- 

..   "    -1       ,.,  ,°,     .  ~     ,         inir  the  poaiuon  of  too  «cea«. 

mentioned,  although  their  perfect 
identity  in  structure  can  not  be  made  out 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these 
vegetable  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
crocodiles  and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dean  Cony- 
beare  remarked,  must  have  resoited  to  some  shore  to  lay 
their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there  were  numerous  species  referred 
to  extinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea-snake,  which 
must  have  been  thirteen  feet  long,  of  the  genus  Pakeopliis 
before  mentioned  (p.  261),  has  also  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that 
of  Bracklesham,  and  called  P.  toliapicus.  A  true  crocodile, 
also,  Crooodilus  toUapicus,  and  another  saurian  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils ;  also  the 
relics  of  scvei-al  bii'ds  and  quadmpeds.  One  of  these  last 
belongs  to  the  new  genus  Hyracothtrmm  of  Owen,  of  the 
hog  tribe,  allied  to  Chferapotamus ;  another  is  &  Jknyhtodon  ; 
a  third  a  pachyderm  called  Coryphodon  eocaemu  by  Owen, 
larger  than  any  existing  tapir.  All  these  animals  seem  to 
have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which  floated 
down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of  a 
mammiferous  tauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummu- 
r  Htes  fiourished  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  therefore  before  the 
Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain -chains  now  forming  the 
backbones  of  great  continents,  were  raised  frem  the  deep ; 
nay,  even  before  a  part  of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now 
entering  into  the  central  ridges  of  these  chains  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  sea. 

llie  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  infi'i^ 
ence  derivable  from  the  plants  and  i-eptiles  in  favor  of  a 
high  temperature.     ITius  many  species  of  Conus  and  VoltUa 

*  Bowerbank,  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  London  Clay,  Platea  ix.  and  x. 
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eame  relative  position.  In  these  beds  at  Bromley,  Dr.  Buck- 
land  found  a  large  pebble  to  which  five  full-grown  oysters 
were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had 
commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attach- 
ed to  it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  New- 
haven  in  Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and 
fresh-water  testacea  distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series. 
Among  the  latter,  Cyrena  cuneiformis  (see  Fig.  21%)  and  Me- 
lania  inQ;uiQiata  (see  Fig.  217)  are  very  common,  as  in  beds 


Fig.  210. 


Fig.  21T. 


Cyrcfiut  cuneiformis^  Sow.    Natural  size.  Melania  {Melanatria)  in- 

Woolwich  clays.  miitinta^   Des.     Syn. 

Cerithium  nidanoides. 
Sow.  Woolwich  clays. 

of  corresponding  age  in  France.  They  clearly  indicate 
points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually  there 
is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  fresh-water,  and  marine  shells,  and 
sometimes,  Jis  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea 
having  successively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot.  At  New 
Charlton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  de  la  Condamine 
discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  of  sand 
associated  with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which  numer- 
ous individuals  of  the  Cyrena  teUineUa  were  seen  standing 
endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  siphonal  extrem- 
ity of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the 
mollusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.  I  have  de- 
scribed* a  bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama 
River  at  Mobile,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low  tide  specimens  of  living  species  of 
Oyrena  and  of  a  Gnathodon^  which  were  similarly  placed 
with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  posture  which  enables  the  an- 
imal to  protrude  its  siphon  upward,  and  draw  in  or  reject 
water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh, 
*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  104. 
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but  sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river-wa- 
ter ^must  have  flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the 
CyreiKje  lived,  and  they  may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by 
an  influx  of  pure  salt-water,  which  invaded  the  spot  when 
the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of  land  took  place. 
Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards  Heme  Bay, 
the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  char- 
acter ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they 
become,  as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  fresh-water, 
and  contain  Unio^  Paludina^  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that 
the  land  drained  by  the  ancient  river  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  site  of  the  metropolis. 

FhivicUUe  Beds  underlying  Deep^ea  StraJta. — Before  the 
minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory  of 
the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at 
difierent  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  irom  shallow 
to  deep  water,  the  fluviatile  and  littoral  character  of  this 
inferior  group  appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  pass- 
ing through  hundreds  of  feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its 
fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in  deep  salt-water,  we  arrive 
at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  associated  with  thern^  masses 
of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath,  near  London,  a  thickness 
of  50  feet.  These  shingle  banks  are  probably  of  marine  ori- 
gin, but  they  indicate  the  proximity  of  land,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  shore  where  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into 
sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  over  a  wide  space.  We  have, 
thei-efore,  flrst,  as  before  stated  (p.  268),  evidence  of  oscilla- 
tions of  level  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Woolwich  se- 
ries, then  of  a  great  submergence,  which  allowed  a  marine 
deposit  500  feet  thick  to  be  laid  over  the  antecedent  beds 
of  fresh  and  brackish  water  origin. 

Thanet  Sands  (C.  3,  p.  252).— The  Woolwich  or  plastic  clay 
above  described  may  often  be  seen  in  the  Hampshire  basin 
in  actual  contact  with  the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places 
the  lowest  member  of  the  British  Eocene  series.  But  at 
other  points  another  formation  of  marine  origin,  character- 
ized by  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of  organic  remains, 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the 
6halk  and  the  Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has  pro- 
posed the  name  of  "Thanet  Sands,"  because  they  are  well 
seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent, 
and  on  the  sea-coast  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers, 
where  they  consist  of  sands  with  a  few  concretionary  masses 
of  sandstone,  and  contain,  among  other  fossils,  PhoUxaomya  cfOr 
neata^  Cyprina  Mbrrisit^  Corbula  longirostris^  Scalaria  Bower* 
hankii^  etc.    The  greatest  thickness  of  these  beds  is  90  feet.  • 
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The  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  con* 
sist  of  a  series  of  marine  and  fresh-water  strata,  alternating 
with  each  other,  and  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk. 
The  area  which  thei^  occupy  has  been  called  the  Paris  Basin, 
and  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  MM. 
Cuvier  and  Brongniart  attempted,  in  1810,  to .  distinguish 
five  different  groups,  comprising  three  fresh- water  and  two 
marine,  which  were  supposed  to  imply  that  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  by  turns  admit- 
ted into  and  excluded  from  the  same  area.  Investigations 
since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather 
tended  to  confirm  these  views,  at  least  so  &r  as  to  show  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period  there  have 
been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  ad- 
joining lands,  and  that  the  supei*position  of  deep-sea  to  shal- 
low-water deposits  (the  London  clay,  for  example,  to  the 
Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  by  referring  to  such 
movements.  It  appears,  notwithstanding,  from  the  research- 
es of  M.  Constant  JPr^vost,  that  some  of  the  minor  alternations 
and  intermixtures  of  fresh- water  and  marine  deposits,  in  the 
Paris  basin,  may  be  accounted  for  without  such  changes  of 
level,  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneously  in 
progress,  in. the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into 
which  many  rivers  entered. 

Ojrpseous  Series  of  Montmartre  (A.  l.  Table,  p.  252). — ^To 
enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strata 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  I  shall  therefoi*e 
give  some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations. 
Beneath  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Miocene  period,  as  before  stated,  we  find,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  a  series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subor- 
dinate beds  of  gypsum.  These  are  most  largely  developed 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  among  other 
places,  in  the  hill  of  Montmaitre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufactum  of  plaster 
of  Paris  occui's  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together 
with  the  associated  marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells, 
together  with  tlie  bones  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadru- 
peds. Several  land-plants  are  also  met  with,  among  which 
are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan-palm  or  palmetto  tribe  {Flabella- 
ria).  The  remains  also  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
aiid  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.    The  skeletons  of 
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raammalia  are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  deli- 
cate extremities  being  preserved ;  as  if  the  carcasses,  clothed 
with  their  flesh  and  skin,  had  been  floated  down  soon  after 
death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen  by  the  gases  gene- 
rated by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  accompanying 
shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on  the 
surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quad- 
rupeds, including  the  genera  PcdcBOtheriiim  (see  Fig.  174,  p. 
254),  Anoplotheriiim  (see  Fig.  218),  and  others,  have  been 
found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four-fifths  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Perissodactyle  or  odd-toed  division  of  the  order  Pachr 
ydermata^  which  now  contains  only  four  living  genera, 
namely,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  and  hyrax.  With  them  a 
few  carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among  which  are 
the  Hyomodon  dasyuroidea^  a  species  of  dog.  Cants  ParUienr 
sis^  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon  Parisiensis.  Of  the  Modentia 
are  found  a  squirrel ;  of  the  Cheiroptera^  a  bat ;  while  the 
Mar8upialia  (an  order  now  confined  to  America,  Australia, 
and  some  contiguous  islands)  are  represented  by  an  opossum. 

Of  birds,  about  ten  species  have  been  ascertained,  the  skel-: 
etons  of  some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  refer- 
able to  existing  species.*  The  same  remark,  according  to 
MM.  Cuvier  and  Agassiz,  applies  both  to  the  reptiles  and 
fish.  Among  the  last  are  crocodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  gen- 
era Emys  and  Trionyx, 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  for- 
mation is  such  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marshes, 
and  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  a  class  most 
exposed  to  suffer  by  riv- 
er mundations.  Among 
these  were  several  spe- 
cies of  Palceotherium^  a, 
genus  before  alluded  to 
(p.  254).  These  were 
associated  with  the  A7i' 
oplotherium^  a  tribe 
intermediate  between 
pachyderms  and  rumi- 
nants. One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  this  family 
was   called  by  Cuvier 

Xiphod07l,  Their  forms    ^^Pf^on  graeUe^Anoplotheriwn  graeile,  Cuvier. 

were  slender  and  ele- 

♦  Cuvier,  Oss.  Fobs.,  torn,  iii.,  p.. 266, 


Fig.  2ia 
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gant,  and  one,  named  Xiphodon  gracUe  (Fig.  218),  was  abont 
the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and  Cavier  inferred  from  the  skele- 
ton that  it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

Fb&sU  Foot-prints. — ^There  are  three  superimposed  masses 
of  gypsum  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  separated  by  inter- 
vening deposits  of  laminated  marl.    In  the  uppermost  of  the 
three,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  M.  Desnoyers  discovered 
in  1859  many  foot-prints  of  animals  occurring  at  no  less  than 
six  different  levels.*    The  gypsum  to  which  they  belong 
varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  that 
which  has  yieldea  to  the  naturalist  the  largest  number  of 
bones  and  skeletons  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.     I 
visited  the  quarries,  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made 
known,  with  M.  Desnoyers,  who  also  showed  me  large  slabs 
in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  where,  on  the  upper  planes  of  strat- 
ification, the  indented  foot-marks  were  seen,  while  corre- 
sponding casts  in  relief  appeared  on  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  8ti*ata  of  gypsum  which  were  immediately  superim- 
posed.   A  thin  film  of  marl,  which  before  it  was  dried  and 
condensed  by  pressure  must  have  represented  a  much  thick- 
er layer  of  soft  mud,  intervened  between  the  beds  of  solid 
gypsum.    On  this  mud  the  animals  had  trodden,  and  made 
impressions  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gypseous  mass 
below,  then  evidently  unconsolidated.    Tracks  of  the  Ano- 
phtherium  with  its  bisulcate  hoof,  and  the  tnlobed  foot-prints 
of  I^akBotheriunij  were  &een  of  different  sizes,  corresponding 
to  those  of  several  species  of  these  genera  which  Cuvier  had 
reconstructed,  while  in  the  same  beds  were  foot-marks  of 
carnivorous  mammalia.    The  tracks  also  of  fluviatile,  lacus- 
trine, and  terrestial  tortoises  {Mnys,  Trionyx^  etc.)  were 
discovered,  also  those  of  crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos,  and 
great  batrachians,  and  the  foot-prints  of  a  huge  bird,  appar- 
ently a  wader,  of  the  size  of  the  gastornis,  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  sequel.     There  were  likewise  the  impressions  of  the 
feet  of  other  creatures,  some  of  them  clearly  distinguishable 
from  any  of  the  fifty  extinct  types  of  mammalia  of  which 
the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.    The  whole 
assemblage,  says  Desnoyei*s,  indicate  the  shores  of  a  lake,  or 
several  small  lakes  communicating  with  each  other,  on  the 
borders  of  which  many  species  of  pachyderms  wandered, 
and  beasts  of  prey  which  occasionally  devoured  them.     The 
tooth-marks  of  these  last  had  been  detected  by  palaeontolo- 
gists long  before  on  the  bones  and  skulls  of  Paleothei'es  en- 
tombed in  the  gypsum. 

*  Sur  des  Empreintes  de  Fas  d'Animaux,  par  M.  J.  Desnoyers.     Compte 
rendu  de  Tlnstitut,  1859. 
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'  lynperfection  of  the  Record. — ^These  foot-marks  have  re- 
vealed to  us  new  and  unexpected  proofs  that  the  air-breath- 
ing fauna  of  the  Upper  Eocene  period  in  Europe  far  surpassed 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  species  the  largest  estimate 
which  had  previously  been  formed  of  it.  We  may  now  feel 
sure  that  the  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  birds  which  have  left 
portions  of  their  skeletons  as  memorials  of  their  existence  in 
the  solid  gypsum  constituted  but  a  part  of  the  then  living 
creation.  Similar  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  study 
of  the  whole  succession  of  geological  records.  In  each  dis^ 
trict  the  monuments  of  periods  embracing  thousands,  and 
probably  in  some  instances  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
are  totally  wanting.  Even  in  the  volumes  which  are  extant 
the  greater  number  of  the  pages  are  missing  in  any  given 
region,  and  where  they  are  found  they  contain  but  lew  and 
casual  entries  of  the  physical  events  or  living  bein^  of  the 
times  to  which  they  relate.  It  may  also  be  remai%:ed  that 
the  subordinate  formations  met  with  in  two  neighboring 
countries,  such  as  France  and  England  (the  minor  Tertiary 
groups  above  enumerated),  commonly  classed  as  equivalents 
and  referred  to  corres^nding  periods,  may  nevertheless  have 
been  by  no  means  strictly  coincident  in  data  Though  call- 
ed contemporaneous,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  often  sep- 
arated by  intervals  of  many  thousands  of  years.  "We  may 
compare  them  to  double  stars,  which  appear  single  to  the 
naked  eye  because  seen  from  a  vast  distance  in  space,  and 
which  really  belong  to  one  and  the  same  stellar  svstem, 
though  occupying  places  in  space  extremely  remote  if  esti- 
mated by  our  ordinary  standard  of  terrestrial  measurements. 

Calcaire  siliceuz,  or  Travertin  infinriear  (A.  2  and  3,  p.  252). 
— This  compact  siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area. 
It  resembles  a  precipitate  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, 
and  is  often  traversed  by  small  empty  sinuous  cavities.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  organic  remains,  but  in  some 
places  contains  fresh-water  and  land  species,  and  never  any 
marine  fossils.  The  calcaire  siliceux  and  the  calcaire  grea- 
sier usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  the  one 
attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where  the 
other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  are  described  by  some 
writers  as  alternating  with  each  other  towards  the  centre 
of  the  basin,  as  at  Sergy  and  Osny. 

The  gypsum,  with  its  associated  marls  before  described,  is 
in  greatest  force  towai*ds  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the 
calcaire  grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed. 

Grte  de  Beaachamp,  or  Sables  Kpyeiia  (A.  4,  p.  252).— In 
«omc  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the 

12* 
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6r^s  de  Beauchamp,  or  Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous 
beds  from  the  ealcaire  grossier  proper.  These  sands,  in 
which  a  small  nummalite  {JVi  variolaria)  is  very  abundant, 
contain  mora  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many  of  them 
peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  next  division. 

MIDDLE  EOCENE  FOBMATIONS  OF  FBANCE. 

Calcaire  Groflsier,  upper  and  middle  (B.  l,  p.  252). — ^Thc  up- 
per division  of  this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of 
compact,  fragile  limestone,  with  some  intercalated  green 
marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  are  a  mixture  of  Centhium^ 
Cydostoma,  and  Corlmla;  m  othei*s  LimneoHi  Cerithium^  Par 
ludina^  etc.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  mamma- 
lia^ JPakeothenum  and  Lophiodoti^  have  been  found.  The 
middle  division,  or  calcaire  grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coai*se 
limestone,  often  passing  into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater 
number  of  the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris  ba- 
sin. No  less  than  400  distinct  species  have  been  procured 
from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon,  where  they  are  imbedded 
in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in 
whii^h,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh-water  species,  are 
mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived 
on  the  spot.;  but  the  Cycloatoma  and  Idmnea,  being  land  and 
fresh-water  shells,  must  have  been  brought  thither  by  rivers 
and  curi'ents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  shells  implies 
considerable  movement  in  the  watens. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testa- 
cea  than  the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  ge- 
nus Cerithium  (see  Figures,  p.  245).  There  occur  no  less  than 
137  species  of  this  genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of 
them  in  the  calcaire  grossier.  Most  of  the  living  Cerithia 
inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  watera 
are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in  the  marine  strata 
now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers 
flowed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  Paris,  certain 
beds  occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the 
French  geologists  "  Miliolite  limestone."  It  is  almost  entire- 
ly made  up  of  millions  of  microscopic  shells,  of  the  size  of 
minute  grains  of  sand,  which  all  belong  to  the  class  Foram- 
inifera.  Figures  of  some  of 'these  are  given  in  the  annexed 
wood-cut.  As  this  miliolitic  stone  never  occurs  in  the  Fa- 
luns, or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Touraine,  it 
often  furnishes  the  geologist  with  a  useful  criterion  for  dis^ 
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tinguishing  the  detached  Eocene  and  Upper  Mioceno  tor- 
mationB  scattered  over  those  and  other  adjoiniag  provinces. 
Tlie  diecovery  of  the  remains  of  Palffiolhertum  and  other 
mammalia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier 

EOCENE  FORAUINIFEBA. 

Fig.  390.  Flg.m. 


Caiearma  rarfaptno,      Qpinttna  aUnoatoma^      Tnioeulina  tnAata. 

Ueib.  Deab.  Deah. 

0.  Katural  Bize.    b.  UapABeit. 

Bhows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  before  the  dep- 
osition of  l)ie  overlyinff  gypseous  aeries  had  commenced. 

Lower  CalcaireproBSier, or  Qlanconie  gTO«aiere(B.  l,p.  262). 
— The  lower  part  of  the  calcaire  groasier,  which  often  con- 
tains much  green  earth,  is  characterized  at  Auvers,  near  Pon- 
toise,  to  the  north  of  Paids,  and  still  more  in  the  environs 
of  Compi^gne,  by  the  abundance  of  nummuUtes,  consisting 
chiefly  of  WT  Icevigata,  N.  scaira,  and  N.  Ziamaroki,  which 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stony  strata, 
though  these  same  foramiuifera  are  wanting  in  beds  of  sim- 
ilar age  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

Boisaounais  sands,  or  LitA  coqoilliers  (H.  2,  p.  262). — Below 
the  preceding  formation,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  consider- 
able thickness,  especially  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Compi^gne, 
and  other  localities  in  the  Soissonnais,  about  fifty  miles  N.E. 
of  Paris,  from  which  about  300  species  of  shells  have  been 
obtained,  many  of  them  common  Fi'.Kie. 

to  the  calcaire  grossier  and  the 
BrackleshambedBcfEngland,and  i 
many  peculiar.    The  Nummulites  ' 
yi^onu/o^aisvery  abundant,  and  the 
most  characteristic  shell  is  the  Ne-  J'"^  S^SS.  ch"' 

r^fa  conot'tfea.  Lam.,  a  fossil  which  ^^'  *  ™  "™'  b"""- 
has  a  very  wide  geographical  ran^e ;  for,  aa  M.  d'Archiac  re- 
marks, it  accompanies  the  nummnlittc  formation  from  Europe 
to  India,  having  been  found  in  Ciitch,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  associated  with  NummulUes  scabra,  No  less  than  33 
shells  of  this  group  aro  said  to  be  identical  with  shells  of  the 
London  clay  proper,  yet,  after  visiting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and 
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other  localities  of  the  ^  Sables  infSrienrs  '^  of  Arohiac,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that  the  latter  are  probably  newer  than 
the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the  Bracklesham 
beds  of  England.  The  London  cla^  seems  to  be  uni*epre- 
sented  in  the  Pans  basin,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.* 

LOWER  EOCENE   FORMATIONS   OF  FRANCE. 

Argile  Plastique  (C.  2,  p.  252). — At  the  base  of  the  tertiary 
system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands,  with  occa- 
sional beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  called  "  argile  plas- 
tique."  Fossil  oysters  {O^rea  beUavcudna)  abound  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells, 
such  as  ^rena  cuneifarmis  (Fig.  216,  p.  268),  Melania  in- 
quinata  (Fig.  217),  and  others,  frequently  met  with  in  beds 
occupying  the  same  position  in  the  London  Basin.  Layers 
of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ter- 
tiary strata  in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or 
breccia  of  rolled  and  angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  sili- 
ceous sand.  These  beds  appear  to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and 
imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk,  and  its  waste 
by  denudation.  In  the  year  1855,  the  tibia  and  femur  of  a 
large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich  in  size  were  found  at 
Mendon,  near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  clay.  This 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Gcutomis  JParisiensis  has  been 
assigned,  appears,  from  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lailet, 
and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an  extinct  genus.  Professor  Owen 
refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading  land  bii*ds  rather  than  to  an 
aquatic  species.f 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  pur- 
poses as  the  Argile  plastique  aix>und  Paris,  and  the  clays 
and  sands  of  cori*esponding  age  near  London,  should  never 
have  afforded  any  vestige  of  a  feathered  biped  previously  to 
the  year  1855,  shows  what  diligent  search  and  what  skill  in 
osteological  interpretation  ai*e  required  before  the  existence 
of  birds  of  remote  ages  can  be  established. 

Sables  de  Brachenz  (C.  3,  p.  252). — ^The  marine  sands  call- 
ed the  Sables  de  Bracheux  (a  place  near  Beanvais),  are  con- 
sidered by  M.  Hubert  to  be  older  than  the  Lignites  and 
Plastic  clay,  and  to  coincide  in  age  with  the  Thanet  Sands 
of  England.  At  La  F^re,  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  in  a 
deposit  of  this  age,  a  fossil  skull  has  been  found  of  a  quad- 
ruped called  by  Blainville  Arctocyon  primceviis^  and  sup- 

♦  D*Archiac,  Bulletin,  torn,  x.;  and  Prestwich,  Qaart.  Geol,  Journ.,  1847, 
p.  377. 
t  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol  xii.,  p.  204.     13iM), 
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posed  by  him  to  be  related  both  to  the  bear  and  to  the  Kin- 
kajoa  {Gercoleptea).  This  ci*eature  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
known  tertiary  mammifer. 

Kommnlitic  Formation  of  Europe,  Asia,  eto.  —  Of  all  the 
rocks  of  the  Eocene  period,  no  formations  are  of  such  great 
geographical  importance  as  the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocene, 
as  above  defined,  assuming  that  the  older  tertiary  formation, 
commonly  called  nummcditic,  is  correctly  ascribed  to  this 
group.  It  appears  that  of  more  than  fifty  species  of  these 
foraminifera  described  by  D'Archiac,  one  or  two  species  only 
are  found  in  other  tertiary  formations  whether  of  older  or 
newer  date.  Jfummulitea  intermedia^  a  Middle  Eocene  form, 
ascends  into  the  Lower  Miocene,  but  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  species  descends  to  the  level  of  the  London 
clay,  still  less  to  the  Argile  plastique  or  Woolwich  beds. 
Separate  groups  of  strata  are  often  characterized  by  distinct 
species  of  nummulite;  thus  the  beds  between  the  lower  Mio- 
cene and  the  lower  Eocene  may  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, distinguished  by  three  aifferent  species  of  nummu- 
lites,  Ni  varidaria  in  the  upper,  Ni  laevigata  in  the  middle, 
and  iVI  plantilata  in  the  lower  beds.  The  nummulitic  lime- 
stone of  the  Swiss  Alps  rises  to  more  than'10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sest,  and  attains  here  and  in  other  mountain 
chains  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  It  may  be  said 
to  pla^r  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary 
group  in  the  solid  framework  ot  the  earth's  crust,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  It  occurs  in  Algeria  and  Moroc- 
co, and  has  been  traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely 
quaiTied  of  old  for  the  building  ot  the  Pyramids,  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus.  It  has  been  observed  not  onl^  in  Cutch,  but  in  the 
mountain  ranges  which  separate  Scmde  from  Persia,  and 
which  form  the  passes  leadmg  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been 
Ibllowed  still  farther  eastward  into  India,  as  far  as  eastern 
Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson  found  nummulites  at  an  elevation  of  no 
less  than  16,500  feet  above  the  ley  el  of  the  sea,  in  Western 
Thibet*  One  of  the  species,  which  I  myself  found  very 
abundant  on  the  flanks  of  the  IVrenees,  in  a  compact  crys- 
talline marble  (Fig.  223)  is  called  by  M.  d'Archiac  Nummu" 
lites  Puechi.  The  same  is  also  very  common  in  rocks  of  the 
same  age  in  the  Carpathians.  In  many  distant  countries,  in 
Cutch,  for  example,  some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as  Nertta 
conoidea  (Fig.  222),  accompany  the  nummulites,  as  in  Fi-ance. 
The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  Nummulitic  forma- 
tion belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to 
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have  aiisen  from  confoundiog  an  allied  gentis,  Orbitoides, 
with  the  true  Niitnmultte, 


When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
numraulitio  formation  occupies  a  middle  and  npper  place  in 
the  Eocene  series,  we  are  struck  with  the  comparatively^ 
modern  date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa 
must  be  referred.  All  the  mountain-chains,  such  as  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition 
of  whose  central  and  loftiest  par^  the  nnmmnlitic  Strata 
enter  bodily,  could  have  had  no  esistfince  till  after  the  Mid- 
dle Eocene  period.  During  that  period  the  sea  prevailed 
where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  nummulitcs  and  their  ac- 
companying testacea  were  unquestionably  inhabitants  of  salt 
water.  Before  these  events,  comprising  the  convereion  of  a 
wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  England  had  been  peo- 
pled, as  I  befoi-e  pointed  out  (p.  267),  by  various  quadrupeds, 
by  herbivorous  pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  and  by 
opossums. 

Almost  all  the  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  cratere  of  which  lava  streams 
can  be  traced,  arc  more  modern  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now 
under  considei-ation ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monu- 
ments of  the  action  of  heat,  Plutonic  influences  have  worked 
vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks  within  the  same  period. 
Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and  overlying  tertiary 
strata  called  ^^/scA  have  actually  been  converted  in  the  cen- 
tral Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble, 
quartz-rock,  mieha-schist,  and  gneiss.* 

Eooene  Strata  in  the  United  States. — In  North  America 
the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  largo  area  boi-dering  the  At- 

•  MnrchiBor,  Qitnrt.  Jonm.  of  Geol.  8oc,,  vol.  v.,  snd  Lyell,  vol.  \i.  18,-0. 
Annivereary  Address, 
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lautic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as  it  is 
traced  southward  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  States 
both  east  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  At  Clai- 
boi*ne,  in  Alabama,  no  less  than  400  species  of  marine  shells, 
with  many  echinoderms  and  teeth  of  fish,  cfaaracteriEe  one 
member  of  this  system.  Among  the  shells,  the  CardUta  pLor 
nicosta^  before  mentioned  (Fig.  191, p.  260),  is  in  abundance; 
and  this  fossil  and  some  others  identical  with  European  spe- 
cies, or  very  nearly  allied  to  th^m,  make  it  higbly  probable 
that  the  Claiborne  beds  ame  in  age  with  uie  central  or 
Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  Mrith  the  calcaire  gros- 
siere  of  Paris,* 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  for- 
merly called  "the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great 
number  of  discoid  bodies  resembling  nummulites  which  it 
contains,  fossils  now  referred  by  A.  D'Orbigny  to  the  genus 
Orbitoides,  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
to  belong  to  the  foraminifenuf  That  naturalist,  moi'eover, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  (O.  MaJitelli)  is 
of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch,  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  or  nummulitic  formation  of  India. 

Above  the  orbitoidal  limestone  is  a  white  limestone,  some- 
times soft  and  argillaceous,' but  in  parts  very  compact  and 
calcareous.  It  contains  several  peculiar  corals,  and  a  large 
Nautilus  allied  to  Nl  ziczac;  also  in  its  upper  bed  a  gigantic 
cetacean,  called  Zeughdon  by  Owen. J 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
interior  of  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  as  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  formation.  The  vertebral  column  of  one  skeleton 
found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  visited  by  me,  extended  to 
the  length  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  and  not  far  off  part  of  an- 
other backbone  nearly  fifty  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  ob- 
tained evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  locali- 
ties of  this  fossil  animal  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  as  to 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least 
forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not 
reptilian,  since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots 
(Fig.  224),  implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and 
his  opinion  of  the  cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards 

*  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  12;  and 
Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  voL  ii.,  p.  69. 

t  Quart.  Joom.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  82. 

X  See  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Journ.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  voL  i. 
1847. 
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confirmed  bj  Dr.  Wyman  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it 
was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the  whale  tribe  h&a  sioce  been 
placed  beyond  all  doabt  by  discovery  of  the  entire  stcnll  of 
another  fosul  epecies  of  the  same  family,  having  the  double 
occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the  con- 
voluted tympanic  boues  which  are  characteiistic  of  cetaceus. 
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SECONDARY  OR  MESOZOIC  SERIES. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

UPPER  CBBTACBOUS  GROUP. 


Lapse  of  Time  between  Cretaceoos  and  Eocene  Periods. — ^Table  of  sncces* 
sive  Cretaceous  Formations. — Maestricht  Beds. — ^Pisolitic  limestone  of 
France. — Chalk  of  Faxoe. — Geographical  Extent  and  Origin  of  the  White 
Chalk. — Chalky  Matter  now  forming  in  the  Bed  of  the  Atkintic. — ^Marked 
Difference  between  the  Cretaceous  and  existing  Fauna. — Chdk-flints. — 
Pot-stones  of  Horstead. — Vitreous  Sponges  in  the  Chalk. — ^Isolated  £Aock8 
of  Foreign  Bocks  in  the  White  ChaUL  supposed  to  be  ice-borne. — ^Distinct- 
ness of  Mineral  Character  in  contemporaneous  Bocks  ctf  the  Cretaceous 
Epoch.— Fossils  of  the  White  Chalk.— Lower  White  Chalk  without  Flints. 
— Chalk  Marl  and  its  Fossils. — Chloritic  Series  or  Upper  Greensand. — 
Coprolite  Bed  near  Cambridge. — Fossils  of  the  Chloritic  S^es.— Gault. — 
Connection  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  Strata. — Blackdown 
Beds. — ^Flora  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Period. — Hippurite  Limestone. — 
Cretaceous  Bocks  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Tertiary 
or  Cainozoic  strata,  and  have  next  to  speak  of  the  Second- 
ary or  Mesozoic  formations.  The  uppermost  of  these  last  is 
commonly  called  the  chalk  or  the  cretaceous  formation,  from 
creta,  the  Latin  name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  lime- 
stone, which  constitates  an  upper  member  of  the  gronp  in 
tliose  parts  of  Europe  where  it  was  first  studied.  The  mark- 
ed discordance  in  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary,  as  compared 
with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has  long  induced  inany  ge- 
ologists to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages  elapsed 
between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.  Measured, 
indeed,  by  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of 
change  in  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  eartn  effected  in  the 
interval,  the  time  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  may 
have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the  Eocene  and  Recent 
periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last  seven  chapters  have 
been  devoted.  Several  deposits  have  been  met  with  here 
and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an  age  in- 
termediate between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays 
and  sands  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments 
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which  have  the  same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  which 
certain  niediaBval  records  excite  when  we  study  the  history 
of  nations.  For  both  of  them  throw  light  on  ages  of  dark- 
ness, preceded  and  followed  by  others  of  which  the  annals 
are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  But  these  newly-dis- 
covered records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of  them 
being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the  Creta- 
ceous type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct 
and  characteristic  a  fauna  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an 
independent  place  in  the  great  chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of 
Prestwich  have  been  sufiioiently  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, and  classed  as  Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary 
series  belong  the  Belgian  formations,  called  by  Professor 
Dumont,  Landenian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht 
and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  closely  connected  with  the 
chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of  France  is  refer- 
able. 

Classification  of  the  Oretaceons  Bocks. — The  cretaceous 
group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Low- 
er series,  the  Upper  called  familiarly  the  chalk,  and  the  Low- 
er the  greensana;  the  one  deriving  its  name  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  white  earthy  limestone  and  marl,  of  which  it 
consists  in  a  great  part  of  France  and  England,  the  other  or 
lower  series  from  the  plentiful  mixture  o^  green  or  chloritic 
grains  contained  in  some  of  the  sands  and  cherts  of  which  it 
largely  consists  in  the  same  countries.  But  these  mineral 
characters  often  fail,  even  when  we  attempt  to  follow  out 
the  same  continuous  subdivisions  throughout  a  small  portion 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are  worse  than  valueless  when 
we  desire  to  apply  them  to  more  distant  regions.  It  is  only 
by  aid  of  the  organic  remains  which  characterize  the  suc- 
cessive marine  subdivisions  of  the  formation  that  we  are  able 
to  recognize  in  remote  countries,  such  as  the  south  of  Europe 
or  North  America,  the  formations  which  were  there  contem- 
poraneously in  progress.  To  the  English  student  of  geology 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  begin  by  enumerating  those  groups 
which  characterize  the  series  in  this  country  and  others  im- 
mediately contiguous,  alluding  but  slightly  to  those  of  more 
distant  regions.  In  the  annexed  table  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
have  used  the  term  Neocomian  for  that  commonly  called 
"  Lower  Greensand ;"  as  this  latter  term  is  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable, since  the  green  grains  are  an  exception  to  the  rule 
in  many  of  the  membens  of  this  group  even  m  districts  where 
it  was  first  studied  and  named. 


MAESTRICHT  BEDS. 


1.  MaesCritht  Beds  and  Faxoe  Limestone. 

2.  Upper  White  Chalk,  with  flinla. 

3.  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 

4.  Chalk  Marl. 

r>.  Chloritic  Beries  (or  Upper  Greensand). 

C.  Gault. 


Marine.  Freeh-Kater. 

1 .  Upper  Neoeomian,  see  p.  308.) 

2.  MidJIeNeocomian,  Beep.  812.  I^  Weatden  Beda  (upper part). 

3.  Lower  Neo::omiBii,  see  p.  312.J 

Maestricht  Beds.—Ow  the  banks  of  the  Meiiae,  at  Maes- 
tricht,  reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find 
ail  upper  calcareous  formation  about 
100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are,  "'"  ™' 

oil  the  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  dis- 
tinct froni  tertiary  species.  Some  few 
are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior 
white  chalk,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned UdemniteUa  nmcronata  (Fig, 
226)  and  Pecten  guadricosiaim,  a  shell 
regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety 
of  I*,  guinguecostatus  (see  Fig.  270, 
p.  300).  Besides  the  Belcmnite  there 
are  other  genera,  such  as  Bacnlites  and 
Ilamites,  never  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently 
met  with  in  these  Maestricht  beds.  < 
On  the  other  hand,  Voluta,  Fasciola- 
ria,  and  other  genera  of  nnivalve 
shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  ter- 
tiiM^  strata,  occur. 

The  uppei'  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in 
St,  Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in 
coraU  and  Bryozoa,  often  detachable  fi-om  the  matrix ;  and 
these  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  SO 
feet  thick,  extensively  quarried  from  time  immemorial  for 
building.  The  stone  betow  is  whiter,  and  contains  occasion- 
al nodules  of  gray  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (Au- 
gnst,  1850),  pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  two  to 
lour  inches  thick,  containing  green  earth  and  numerous  en- 
crinital  stems,  which  forms  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
the  strata  containing  the  fossils  pecniiar  to  Maestricht  and 
*  For  particulars  of  Btmctiire,  Bee  p.  316. 
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the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  ie  distinguiBbed  hj  reg- 
ular layers  of  black  fliat  in  nodules,  and  by  several  shellB, 
such  as  Threbratula  camea  (see  Fig.  246,  p.  294),  wholly  want- 
ing in  beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  or- 
ganic reniatna,  nowever,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Monnt  is  cele- 
brated, DCCDF  both  above  and  below  that  parting  layer,  and, 
among  others,  the  great  marine  i-eptile  called  Mosaamerua 


(see  Fig.  227),  a  saui-ian  supposed  to  have  been  24  feet  in 
length,  of  which  the  entire  skall  and  a  great  part  of  the  skel- 
eton have  been  found.  Such  I'emains  are  chiefly  met  with 
in  the  soft  freestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  Maestricht 
beds.  Among  the  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  and 
white  chalk  may  be  instanced  the  echinodem,  Fig.  228. 
I  saw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk 
T„„  ,^  exhibited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the 

Maestricht  formation  in  Belgium, 
about  30  miles  S.W.  of  MacBtricht, 
at  the  village  of  Jendrain,  where  the 
base  of  the  newer  deposit  consisted 
I  chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled,  black 
I  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  perfect  specimens  of  Theei- 
deapapiUata  and  SdenmUelia  mucro- 
ta  are  imbedded.  To  a  geologist 
customed  in  England  to  regard 
rolled  pebbles  of  chalk-flint  as  a  com- 
mon and  distinctive  feature  of  tertiary  beds  of  difierent  ages, 
it  is  a  new  and  surprising  phenomenon  to  bfihold  strata  made 
up  of  such  materials,  and  yet  to  feel  no  doabt  that  they  were 
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accumulated  in  a  sea  in  which  the  belerauite  and  other  cre- 
taceous moUusca  flourished. 

Pisolitic  Limestone  of  France. — Geologists  were  for  many 
years  at  variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of 
this  rock,  which  is  met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
and  at  places  north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis, 
as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines,  Meudon  and  Montereau. 
By  many  able  palaeontologists  the  species  of  fossils,  more  than 
fifty  in  number,  were  declared  to  be  more  Eocene  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  Cretaceous.  But  M.  Hebert  found  in  this  for- 
mation at  Montereau,  near  Paris,  the  I^ecten  qtuzdrtcostatus^ 
a  well-known  Cretaceous  species,  together  with  some  other 
fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  chalk  and  to  the  Baculite 
limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in  Normandy.  He  therefore,  as 
well  as  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  had  carefully  studied  the 
fossils,  came  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  an  upper  member  of 
the  Cretaceous  group.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
yellowish  or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the 
series  of  beds  already  known  is  about  100  feet.  Its  geograph- 
ical range,  according  to  M.  Hubert,  is  not  less  than  46  leagues 
from  east  to  west,  and  35  from  north  to  south.  Within  these 
limits  it  occurs  in  small  patches  only,  resting  unconformably 
on  the  white  chalk. 

The  Nautilus  Danicus^  Fig.  230,  and  two.  or  three  other 
species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe,  in 
Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Tur- 
rilites,  Baculites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The 
proportion  of  peculiar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiaiy  as- 
pect, is  confessedly  lai'ge ;  and  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered 
by  the  white  chalK,  before  the  pisolitic  limestone  was  formed, 
affords  an  additional  indication  of  the  two  deposits  being 
widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation,  therefore, 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate  in 
date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Maestricht  rock. 

Chalk  of  Faxoe. — In  the  island  of  Seeland,  in  Denmark,  the 
newest  member  of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at 
Stevensklint  resting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow 
limestone,  a  portion  of  which,  at  Faxoe,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
building-stone,  is  composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuous- 
ly than  is  usually  observed  in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  been 
quarried  to  the  depth  of  more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness 
is  unknown.  The  imbedded  shells  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of 
them  of  univalve  moUusca,  which  arc  usually  very  rare  in 
the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there  are  two  species  of 
Cyprcea^  one  of  Ollva,  two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the  genus  Ceri- 
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thium,  BIX  of  Fitsus,  two  of  Trochm,  one  of  Patella,  one  of 
M)iargin,yla,  etc;  on  tfae  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves, 
spiral  or  patelliform.  At  the  same  time,  some  ot  the  accom- 
panying oivalve  shells,  echinoderms, 
and  zoophytes,  are  specifically  identi- 
cal with  fossils  of  tfae  true  Cretaceons 
series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  l 
Faxoe  may  be  mentioned  SaculiUa  \ 
tbuja»ii  (Fig.  229),  and  Sdemnitelia  \ 
mncronata  (Fig.  226,  p.  283),  shells  of 
the  white  chalk.  The  NaiUiliiS  Dani-  p 
cua  (see  Fig.  230)  is  characteristic  of  Mnesirieht  a 
this  formation ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  '"  " 

France  in  the  calcaire  pisotitiquc  of  Laversiu  (Department  of 
^  Oise).     The  claws  and 

entii-e  skull  of  a  small 
crab,  lirachyurua  ru- 
gosus  (S  e  h  1  o  1 1 . ),  are 
scattered  through  the 
Fasoe  stone,  I'cmind- 
^  us  of  Birailar  crus- 
taceans inclosed  in  the 
rocks  of  modern  coral 
reefs.  Some  small  por- 
tions of  this  coralline 
formation  consist  of 
white  earthy  chalk. 
ComposittoQ,  Extent, 
Uld  Origfin  of  the  White  Chalk.— The  highest  beds  of  chalk 
in  England  and  France  consist  of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous 
mass,  usually  too  soft  for  a  building-stone,  but  Bometimes 
passing  into  a  more  solid  state.  It  consists,  almost  purely, 
of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  stratification  is  often  obacnre,  ex- 
cept where  rendered  distinct  by  interst ratified  layers  of  flint, 
n  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  in  continuous  beds,  but  often- 
cr  in  nodnles,  and  recurring  at  intervals  generally  from  two 
to  four  feet  distant  from  each  other.  This  upper  chalk  is 
usually  succeeded,  in  the  descending  order,  by  a  great  mass 
of  white  chalk  without  fiints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk 
marl,  in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillaccons 
matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  diviaions  in  the 
south  of  England  equals,  in  some  places,  1 000  feet.  The  sec- 
tion on  the  opposite  page  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
white  chalk  extends  fiom  England  into  France,  covered  by 
the  tertiary  strata  desci-ibed  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing 
OQ  lower  cretaceous  beds. 
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Tlio  area  over  wliicli  the  wbite  chalk  preserves  a  nearly 
liomogeneous  aspect  is  so  vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  de- 
spaired of  discovering  any  analogous  deposits 

of  recent  date.     Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  unilbmi  /  t 

aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-        //'./ '} 
west  and  south-east  direction,  from  the  noith 
of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about 
1140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an  opposite 
diiection  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden 
to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  about 
840  geographical  miles.    In  Southern  Russia, 
accor^Iing  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  is  sometimes 
600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same  mineral    , 
character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the 
same  foBsiis,  including  Xnoc^amua   Cuvieri,    5 
JielemniteUa  mucronaia,  and  Ostrea  vesicula-    =- 
ris  {Fig.  251,  p.  295).  S 

Great  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon    §■ 
the  origin  of  the  unconsolidated  white  chalk    S. 
by  the  deep  soundings  made  in  the  North  At-    I 
lantic,  previons  to  laying  down,  in  1858,  the    w 
electric  telegraph  between  Ireland  and  New-    %  ^ 
foundland.    At  depths  sometimes  exceeding 
two  miles,  the  mud  forming  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  was  found,  by  Professor  Huxley,  to  bo 
almost  entirely  composed  (more  than  nineteen- 
twentielhs.of  the  whole)  of  minute  Rhizopods,   , 
or  foraminifei'ous  shells  of  the  genus  Globige- 
rina,  especially  the  species   (Mobigerina  bitl- 
loides   {sec    Fig.  232).      The   organic   bodies 
next  in   quantity  were   the   siliceous  shells 
called  Polijeystinem,  and   next  to  them  the 
siliceous  skeletons  of  plants  called -Z>jfl(omfl- 
ce(B   (Figs.  233,  234,   236),  and   occasionally    | 
some  siliceous  spiculie  of  sponges  (Fig.  236) 
were  intermixed.    These  were  connected  by 
a  mass  of  living  gelatinous  matter  to  which 
he  has  given   the  name  of  Sathyhius,  and 
which   contains   abundance   of  very  minute 
bodies  termed  Coccoliths  and  Coccospheres, 
which  have  also  been  detected  fossil  in  chalk. 

Sir  Leopold  MacClintock  and  Dr.  WalHch        ^Vv 
have  asccitained  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  mud 
of  a  large  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  consists 
of  Globigerina  shells.     But  Capt.  Bullock,  R.  N.,  lately 
brought  up  from  the  enormous  depth  of  16,860  feet  a  white, 
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Organic  bodies  forming,  the  ooze  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  at  great  depths. 

Fig.  888.  Olohigerina  huUoidet.     Caleareotu  RhizcpotL 
**    833.  AeHnot^ua,     ) 
**   834.  PinntUaria,       y  8ilieeow  DUUcmaeem, 
"   886.  Ewnotta  bideM.) 
**   88G.  S^Tieuto  of  sponge.    SUieeow  sponffe. 

Viscid,  chalky  mud,  wholly  devoid  of  GlobigerinaB.  This  mud 
was  perfectly  homogeneous  in  composition,  and  contained  no 
organic  remains  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Etheiidge, 
however,  has  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination  that 
it  is  made  up  of  Coccoliths^  I^iscolUhSj  and  other  minute  fos- 
sils like  those  of  the  Chalk  classed  by  Huxley  as  Bathybius^ 
when  this  term  is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  This  mud,  mora 
than  three  miles  deep,  was  dredged  up  in  lat.  20°  19'  N., 
long.  4°  36'  E.,  or  about  midway  between  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  in  the  Atlantic  conducted 
by  Dr.  Wyville  TTiomsou,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys, 
and  othera,  have  shown  that  on  the  same  white  mud  there 
sometimes  flourish  MoUnsca,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms,  be- 
sides abundance  of  siliceous  sponges,  forming,  on  the  whole, 
a  marine  fauna  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  genei*al 
character  to  that  of  the  ancient  chalk. 

Popular  Error  as  to  the  Qeological  Continuity  of  the  Creta- 
ceous Period. — We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  overrate 
the  points  of  resemblance  which  the  deep-sea  investigations 
have  placed  in  a  strong  light.  They  have  been  supposed  by 
some  naturalists  to  warrant  a  conclusion  expressed  in  these 
words:  "We  are  still  living  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch;"  a 
doctrine  which  has  led  to  much  popular  delusion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  the  new  facts  on  geological  reasoning  and  classi- 
fication. The  reader  should  be  reminded  that  in  geology 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  founding  our  great  chronolog- 
ical divisions,  not  on  forarainifera  and  sponges,  nor  even  on 
echinoderms  and  corals,  but  on  the  remains  of  the  most 
highly  organized  beings  available  to  us,  such  as  the  mollus- 
ca ;  these  being  met  with,  as  above  explained  (p.  142),  in 
stratified  rocks  of  almost  every  age.  In  dealing  with  the 
moUusca,  it  is  those  of  the  highest  or  most  specialized  organ- 
ization, which  afford  us  the  best  charactei-s  in  proportion  as 
their  vertical  range  is  the  most  limited.    Thus  the  Cephalo- 
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poda  are  the  most  valuable,  as  having  a  more  restricted 
range  in  time  than  the  Gasteropoda ;  and  these,  again,  are 
more  characteristic  of  the  particular  stratigraphical  subdi- 
visions than  are  the  Lamelhbranchiate  Bivalves,  while  these 
last,  again,  are  more  serviceable  in  classification  than  the 
Brachiopoda,  a  still  lower  class  of  shell-fish,  which  are  the 
most  enduring  of  all. 

When  told  that  the  new  dredgings  prove  that  "we  are 
still  living  in  the  Chalk  Period,"  we  naturally  ask  whether 
some  cuttle-fish  has  been  found  with  a  Belemiiite  forming 
part  of  its  internal  frame-work ;  or  have  Ammonites,  Bacu- 
iites,  Hamites,  Turrilites,  with  four  or  five  other  Cephalopo- 
dous  genera  characteristic  of  the  chalk  and  unknown  as  ter- 
tiary, been  met  with  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  ?  Or,  in  the 
absence  of  these  long-extinct  forms,  has  a  single  spiral  uni- 
valve, or  species  of  Cretaceous  Gasteropod,  been  found  liv- 
ing ?  Or,  to  descend  still  lower  in  the  scale,  has  some  char- 
acteristic Cretaceous  genus  of  Lamellibranchiate  Bivalve, 
such  as  the  Inoceramus,  or  Hippurite,  foreign  to  the  Tertiary 
seas,  been  proved  to  have  survived  down  to  our  time  ?  Or, 
of  the  numerous  genera  of  lamellibranchiates  common  to  the 
Cretaceous  and  liecent  seas,  has  one  species  been  found  liv- 
ing? The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  —  not  one  has 
been  found.  Even  of  the  humblest  shell-fish,  the  Brachio- 
pods,  no  new  species  common  to  the  cretaceous  and  recent 
seas  has  yet  been  met  with.  It  has  been  very  generally  ad- 
mitted by  conchologists  that  out  of  a  hundred  species  of  this 
tribe  occurring  fossil  in  the  Upper  Chalk — one,  and  one  only, 
Terebratidina  striata,  is  still  livmg,  being  thought  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Terebratula  capnt-serpeiUis,  Although  this  iden- 
tity is  still  questioned  by  some  naturalists  of  authority,  it 
would  certainly  not  surprise  us  if  another  lamp-shell  of  equal 
antiquity  should  be  met  with  in  the  deep  sea. 

Had  It  been  declared  that  we  are  living  in  the  Eocene 
epoch,  the  idea  would  not  be  so  extravagant,  for  the  great 
reptiles  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  the  Mososaurus,  Pliosaurus,  and 
Pterodactyle,  and  many  others,  as  well  as  so  many  genera 
of  chambered  univalves,  had  already  disappeai*ed  from  the 
earth,  and  the  marine  fauna  bad  made  a  greater  approach  to 
our  own  by  nearly  the  entire  difference  which  separates  it 
from  the  fauna  of  th6  Cretaceous  seas.  The  Eocene  num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Egypt  is  a  rock  mainly  composed,  like 
the  more  ancient  white  chalk,  of  globigerine  mud;  and  if 
the  reader  will  refer  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  nummulitic  marine  strata,  formed  originally  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  now  enter  into  the  frame-work  of 
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mountain  chains  of  the  pnncipal  continents,  he  will  at  once, 
perceive  that  the  present  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans 
are  geographical  terms,  which  must  be  wholly  without  mean- 
ing when  applied  to  the  Eocene,  and  still  more  to  the  Creta- 
ceous Period ;  so  that  to  talk  of  the  chalk  having  been  un- 
interruptedly forming  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cretaceous 
Penod  to  our  own,  is  as  inadmissible  in  a  geographical  as  in 
a  geological  sense. 

Chalk -flints. — The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether 
in  the  form  of  nodules,  or  continuous  sheets,  or  in  veins  or 
cracks  not  parallel  to  the  stratification,  has  always  been 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  that  of  the  white  chalk.  But 
here,  again,  the  late  deep-sea  soundings  have  suggested  a 
possible  source  of  such  mineral  matter.  During  the  cruise 
of  the  "  Bulldog,"  already  alluded  to,  it  was  ascertained  that 
while  the  calcareous  Globigeri'ncB  had  almost  exclusive  pos- 
session of  certain  tracts  of  the  sea-bottom,  they  were  wholly 
wanting  in  others,  as  between  Greenland  and  Labrador.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wallich,  they  may  flourish  in  those  spaces 
where  they  derive  nutriment  from  organic  and  other  matter, 
brought  from  the  south  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  they  may  be  absent  where  the  effects  of  that 
great  current  are  not  felt.  Now,  in  several  of  the  spaces 
where  the  calcareous  Rhizopods  are  wanting,  certain  micro- 
scopic plants,  called  Diatomacecie^  above  mentioned  (ilgs. 
233-235),  the  solid  parts  of  which  are  siliceous,  monopolize 
the  ground  at  a  depth  of  nearly  400  fathoms,  or  2400  feet. 

The  large  quantities  of  silex  in  solution  required  for  the 
formation  of  these  plants  may  probably  arise  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  feldspathic  rocks,  which  are  universally  distrib- 
uted. As  more  than  half  of  their  bulk  is  formed  of  siliceous 
earth,  they  may  afford  an  endless  supply  of  silica  to  all  the 
great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  ocean.  We  may  imagine 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  or  centuries,  changes  took 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  marine  currents,  favoring  at 
one  time  a  supply  in  the  same  area  of  siliceous,  and  at  an- 
other of  calcareous  matter  in  excess,  giving  rise  in  the  one 
case  to  a  preponderance  of  Globigerinae,  and  in  the  other  of 
Diatoraaceae.  These  last,  and  certain  sponges,  may  by  their 
decomposition  have  furnished  the  silex,  which,  separating 
from  the  chalky  mud,  collected  round  organic  bodies,  or 
formed  nodules,  or  filled  shrinkage  cracks. 

Pot-stones. — A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the 
occurrence  of  certain  huge  flints,  or  pot-stones,  as  they  are 
called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly 
continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  ordinary  and  hor- 
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izontal  layars  of  email  flints.  I  visited  in  tie  year  1825  an 
extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river  Euro,  near 
Hors^tead,  about  six  miles  from  Korwicb,  which  afforded  a 
continuous  section,  a.  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  wbito 
cbalic,  exposed  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty-six  feet,  and 
coveied  oy  a  bed  of  gravel.  T\\e  pot-Btones,  many  of  them 
pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three  feet  in  height  and  one 
loot  in  their  transverse  diameter,  placed  in  vertical  rows, 
like  pillars,  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other,  but  usu- 
ally from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart,  though  sometimea 


Viev  of  a  chnlk-pi 


a  dranlng  b;  Mrs.  Qnun. 
;eBd,iiBar  Norwich,  sbowlr 
pot-»touee. 


nearer  together,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did 
not  terminate  downward  in  any  instance  which  I  could  ex- 
amine, nor  upward,  except  at  the  point  where  they  were  cut 
off  abruptly  by  the  bed  of  grave!.  On  breaking  open  the 
pot-stones,  I  found  an  internal  cylindrical  nucleus  of  pure 
chalk,  much  harder  than  the  orainary  surrounding  chalk, 
aud  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to  the 
winter's  frost.  .  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  vertical 

B'les  of  pot-stones  were  much  fai'ther  apart  from  each  other, 
r.  Biickland  has  described  very  similar  phenomena  as  char- 
acterizing the  white  chalk  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in 
Ireland.*" 

Vitreous  Sponges  of  the  Chalk. — These  pear-shaped  masses 

of  flint  often  resemble  in  shape  and  size  tHe  large  sponges 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  1st  Series,  vol.  iv.,  p.  413. 
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called  Neptune's  Cups  {Spongia patera,  Hardw.),  which  grov 
in  the  seas  of  Sumatra ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  series  of 
such  gigantic  eponges  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  like 
trees  in  a  forest,  and  the  individuals  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration to  grow  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  parent  sponge 
died  and  was  enveloped  in  calcareous  mud,  so  that  they 
should  become  piled  one  above  the  other  in  a  vertical  col- 
umn, their  growth  keeping  pace  with  the  accumulation  of 
the  enveloping  calcareous  mud,  a  counterpart  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Horstead  pot-stones  might  be  obtained. 

Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  describing  the  modem  sound- 
ings in  18S9  ofi*  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  speaks  of  the 
ooze  or  chalk  mud  brought  from  a  depth  of  about  3000  feet, 
and  states  that  at  one  haul  they  obtained 
forty  specimens  of  vitreous  sponges  buried 
in  the  nind.  He  suggests  that  the  Ten- 
triculites  of  the  chalk  wei'e  nearly  allied 
I  to  these  sponges,  and  that  when  the  silica 
of  their  spicules  was  removed,  and  was 
dissolved  out  of  the  calcareous  matrix,  it 

LmWmrM        Boolden  and  Qronps  of  Pebbles  in  Clulk. 

W^  «iff''"''l  — "^^^  occurrence  here  and  there,  in  the 
white  chalk  of  the  south  of  England,  of 
I  isolated  pebbles  of  quartz  and  green  schist 
has  justly  excited  much  wonder.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  they  had  been  drop- 
ped from  tne  i-oots  of  some  floating  tree, 
by  which  means  stones  are  carried  to  some 
;  of  the  small  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

- But  the  discovery  in  185V  of  a  group  of 

wwtej^ik.  gjpjjgg  j^  jjjg  ^,j[^g  pjjgl^  ^g^j.  Croydon, 

the  largest  of  which  was  syenite  and  weighed  about  foity 
pounds,  accompanied  by  pebbles  and  fine  sand  like  that  of  a 
beach,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  to  be  inex- 
plicable except  by  the  agency  of  floating  ice.  If  we  consid- 
er that  icebergs  now  reach  40°  north  latitude  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  several  degrees  nearer  the  equator  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  we  can  the  more  easily  believe  that  even  during 
the  Cretaceous  epoch,  assuming  that  the  climate  was  milder, 
fragments  of  coast  ice  may  have  floated  occasionally  as  far 
as  the  south  of  England. 

Diatinotnesfl  of  Mineral  Character  in  Contemporaneous  Rocks 
of  the  Cretaceous  Period.— But  we  must  not  imagine  that  be- 
cause pebbles  ave  so  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  England  and 
France  there  are  no  proofs  of  sand,  shingle,  and  clay  having 
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been  accumulated  contemporaneously  even  in  Etiropean  seas. 
The  Biliceoiis  sandstone  called  "  upper  quader  "  by  the  Ger- 
mans overlies  white  argillaceoiia  chalk  or  "  planer-kallc,"  a 
deposit  resembling  in  composition  and  organic  Temaios  the 
chalk  marl  of  the  English  series.  This  sandstone  contains 
as  many  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  such  dilferent  materials. 
It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  and,  by  its 
jointed  structare  and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Saxon  Switzerland, 
near  Dresden.  It  demonstrates  that  in  the  Cretaceous  sea, 
as  in  our  own,  distinct  mineral  deposits  were  simnltaneously 
in  progress.  The  quartzose  sandstone  alluded  to,  derived 
from  the  detritus  of  the  neighboring  granite,  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  carbonate  of  lime,  yet  it  was  foi'med  at  the  dis- 
tance only  of  four  hundred  miles  from  a  sea-bottom  now  con- 
stituting part  of  France,  where  the  purely  calcareous  white 
chalk  was  foi-ming.  In  the  North  American  continent,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  are 
BO  widely  developed,  true  white  chalk,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term,  does  not  exist. 

Fossils  of  the  White  Challc. — Among  the  fosnls  of  the 
white  chalk,  echinoderms  are  very  numerous;  and  some  of 
the  genera,  like  Ananchytee  (see  Fig.  239),  ai-e  exclusively 


AniOKhvUt  oealiu.JjsAe.    WUU  cbslk,  upper  and  tower. 

a.  SIda  vlen.    b.  Bua  ot  the  nhell,  (id  whlcb  both  Iba  oral  and  bdbI  ipeHnres  an 

placed  j  tbe  anal  being  mora  round,  and  at  the  BDuUer  eod. 

cretaceous.  Among  the  Crinoidea,  the  Marmqjites  (Fig.  242) 
is  a  characteristic  genus.  Among  the  mollnsca,  the  cepha- 
lopoda are  represented  by  Ammonites,  Baculites  (Fig.  229, 
p.  286),  and  Belemnites  (Fig.  226,  p.  283).  Althongh  thero 
are  eight  or  more  species  of  Ammonites  and  six  of  them  pe- 
culiar to  it,  this  genus  is  much  less  fully  represented  than 
in  each  of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
group. 

Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Tfereftm- 
tukB  are  very  abundant  (see  Figs.  243-247).     With  these 
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are  iiaaooiated  some  forms  of  oyster  (see  Fig.  261),  and  otlier 
bivalves  {Figs.  249, 250). 

mg-iw.  Fig.  Ml.  me.ua. 


Among  the  bivalve  mollnsca,  no  fonn  marks  the  Creta- 
ceous era  in  Europe,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  Btriking 


tenbrattilina  itriaia,       itAynchonslfa  ec-  Kagai  jyunila,  l^retratula  «irn«, 

Wnhlenb.      Upper          tapllaita.  Sow.  Sow.    Uppec  Sow.  Upper  white 

white  cbalk.                      (Vi<r.  of  A.  pH-  whlM  ChaUc  cbalk. 
catiiig).  Utiper 

manner  tban  the  extinct  genus  Inoceramue  ( GatUlm  of  Lam.; 
ace  Fig.  252),  the  shells  of  which  are  distinguished  by  a. 
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fibrous  texture,  and  are  often  met  with  in  fiagments,  having 
probably  been  extremely  friable. 

Of  the  singular  family  called  SudUtes  by  Lamarck,  here- 
after to  be  mentioned  as  extremely  characteristiv  of  the  chalk 
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Fig.  St). 

of  sonthem  Earope,  a  single  repreeentative  only  (Elg.  208) 
hfts  been  discovGi'sd  in  the  white  ohalk  of  England. 


^ , wuteduik.  DUraeiM 

ODe^eTsnth  naUmd  Blie. 
FIc.  SOS.  Two  IndlvldnslB  deprived  oT  tbelr  nppat  vaJttt,  idherlnR  toeethBr.— Bljr. 
SM.  Sune  tea  tttaa  iboie.— El^  WB.  TnBarctM  wcUon  ot  put  of  the  wall  ol 
the  shell,  magafOed  to  aliov  tha  amutne.— FIk  Ka.  Vertical  Bectlcni  of  the  lune. 
On  the  ilde  whera  Uis  ibell  ta  tblnDetC,  tbeie  u  one  external  farrow  uid  eone- 
BDondine  tDternsI  ridge,  a,  b,  Hi^  «ES,SHi  but  thev  are  omally  leas  promliient 
Ihan  la  theae  llgrna.    The  opper  ot  opncnur  Talve  u  wsDtlDf;. 

The  general  absence  of  univalve  roollneca  in  the  white 
chalk  is  very  marked.  Of  bryozoa  there  k  an  abundance. 
BQch  as  Mchara  and  .^charina  (Figs.  267, 358).  These  and 
other  organic  bodies,  especially  sponges,  such  as  Ventriculiiet 
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WI9.IB8. 


(Fig.  238,  p.  292),  are  dispened  indifferentlf  thrangh  the 
floft  chalk  and  hard  flint,  and  some  of  the  flinty  nodnlei  owe 
their  irregnl&r  fonna  to  inelosed 
spODgeBjsnch  uFig.  869,(^  where 
tlie  hollows  in  the  exterior  are 
caused  by  the  branches  of  a 
_  )nge  (Fig.  259,  h),  seen  on 
I  b'reabDg  open  the  flint. 

The  remains  of  fishes  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  fonnations 
'  consist  chiefly  of  teeth  belong- 
ing to  the  shark  family.  Some 
of  the  genera  are  common  to  the 
Tertiary  formations,  and  some 
are  distinct.  To  the  latter  be- 
longs the  genns  Ph/chodus  (Fig-  SSO),  which  is  allied  to  the 
living  Port  Jackson  shark,  Cea^'acion  ^iUtppi,  the  anterior 

b  Tig.  ML  a 


A  bnuchlDg  epoDge  tn  a  fllDt  from  tlie  wl 


teeth  of  which  (see  Fig.  261,  a)  are  sharp  and  cnttiag,  while 
the  posterior  or  palatal  teeth  (0)  are  flat  (Fig.  260).  But  we 
meet  with  no  tK)nes  of  land-animals,  nor  any  terrestrial  or 
flnviatile  shells,  nor  aoy  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here 
and  there  a  piece  of  drin-wood.    All  the  appearances  concur 
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Id  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the  white  chalk 
was  the  product  of  an  open  sea  of  con  side  ra- 
I  ble  depth. 

The  exUtCDce  of  turtles  and  oviparous  sau- 
rians,  and  of  a  Pterodactyl  or  winged  lizard, 
found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
tn™™  .tow-mC  pl'^^i  "<•  doubt,  some  neighboring  land ;  but 
Lnivecvhiie  chalk,  a  few  small  islets  in  mid-ocean,  like  Ascen- 
MaiaaioDe.  g^^u^  foiTncrly  so  much  frequented  bv  mi- 

gratory droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the 
i-equii'ed       retreat  yjg  joi 

where  these  crea- 
tures laid  their 
eggs  in  the  sand, 
or~ftom  which  the 
flying  species  may 
have  been  blown 
out  to  sea.  Of  the 
vegetation  of  such 
islands    we    have 


sisted  partly  of  cy- 
cadaceous  plants ; 
for  a  fragment  of 
one   of  these  waa 


Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  referred  by  A.  Brongniart 
to  Glaihraria  I,yeUii,  Mantell,  a  species  common  to  the 
antecedent  Wealden  period.  The  fossil  plants,  however, 
of  beds  conesponding  in  age  to  the  white  chalk  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  presently  to  be  described,  like  the  sandy  beds  of 
Saxony,  before  alluded  to  (p.  293),  afford  such  evidence  of 
land  as  to  prove  how  vague  must  be  any  efforts  of  ours  to 
restore  the  geography  of  that  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to, 
was  of  gigantic  dimensions,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from 
tip  to  tip  of  ita  outstretched  wings.  Some  of  its  elongated 
bones  were  at  first  mistaken  by  able  anatomists  for  those  of 
binis ;  of  which  class  no  osseous  remains  have  as  yet  been 
derived  from  the  white  chalk,  although  they  have  been  found 
^as  will  be  seen  at  page  299)  in  the  Chloritic  sand. 

The  collector  of  fossils  from  the  white  chalk  was  former- 
ly puzzled  by  meeting  with  certain  bodies  which  they  call 
larch-cones,  which  wei-e  afterwards  recognized  by  Dr.  Bnok' 
IS* 
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FigM!.  land  to  be  the  excrement  of  iish  (see 

Fig.  262),     They  are  composed  in  great 
part  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Lower   White    Chalk.  — The     Lower 

White  Chalk,  which  is  several  hundred 

;  feet  thick,  without  flints,  has  yielded  25 

species  of  Ammonites,  of  which  half  are 

Beculiar  to   it     The  genera  Bacnltte, 
Eainite,   Scaphite,   Tnrrilite,   Nautilus, 
CoBmiiw.rf^flrtw  from  the  Belemnite,  and   Belemoitella,  are   also 
i-e  pre  sen  ted. 
Chalk  ICarl. — The  lower  chalk  without  flints  passes  grad- 
nally  downward,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an  ai'gilla- 


BaaUitti  ancepi.  Lam.    Lower  chalk. 

ceoua  limestone,  "the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to  (p, 

286).     It  contains  32  species  of  Ammonites,  seven  of  which 

ai«  peculiar  to  it,  while  eleven  pass  up  into  the  overlying 

lower  white  chalk.      A. 

Among  the  British.eephal- 
opods  of  other  genera  may 
'  be  mentioned  Seaphitex 
cmtalie  (Fig.  266)  and 
Turrilites  casta tus  (Fig. 
265). 

Chloritio  Series  (or  Tipper 
Oreensand).  —  According 
to  the  old  nomenclature, 
this  subdivision  of  the 
chalk  was  called  Upper 
Greensand,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  those  membei-s  of 
the  Neocomian  or  Lower  Cretaceous  series  below  the  Gault 
to  which  the  name  of  Greensand  had  been  applied.  Besides 
the  i-easons  before  given  (p.  282j  for  abandoning  this  nomen- 
clature, it  is  objectionable  in  this  instance  as  leading  the  un- 
initiated' to  suppose  that  the  divisions  thus  named  Upper 
-ind  Lower  Greensand  are  of  eo-oi-dinate  value,  instead  of 
which  the  ehloritic  sand  is  quite  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  and  the  term  Gi-eensand  has 
very  commonly  been  used  for  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous rocks,  which  are  almost  comparable  in  importance  to 


Amnumili*  Rhotomanaaii.    Chalk  nmrL 
Back  and  eldeilew. 


THE  CHLORTTIC  SEBIES. 


the  entire  TJpperCre- 
iaceous  series.  The 
higher  portion  of  the 
Chloritic  series  in 
some  districts  has 
been  called  chloritic 
luarigfrom  its  consist- 
ing of  a  chalky  mail 
with  chloritic  grain B. 
In  parts  of  Surrey, 
wherecalcareousniat- 
ter  is  largely  inter- 
mixed  wiUi  sand,  it 
fonoB  B  stone  called 
malm-i-ocic  or  fire- 
stone.  In  the  cliffs 
of  the  Bouthem  coast 


SeapMtf  aquali*.    Chloritic  mart 


l^irrCiU»i»»lata*,l»m.   Lower cbalk ud < 


of  the  Isle  of  Wight       a.  Section,  ahowloK  the  fotUted 

it  contains  bands  of  tu««ortbech*mb. 

calcareous  limestone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

Coprolite  Sed. — The  so-called  coprolite  bed,  fbnndnear 
Famham,  in  Surrejr,  and  near  Cambridge,  contains  nodules 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  largely 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure.  It  belongs 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Chloritic  series,  and  is  doubtless 
chiefly  ot  animal  origin,  and  may  perhaps  be  partly  copro- 
litic,  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish  and  reptiles.  The 
late  Mr.  Barrett  discovered  in  it,  near  Cambridge,  in  1868, 
the  remains  of  a  bird,  which  was  rather  larger  than  the  com- 
mon pigeon,  and  probably  of  the  order  Natatores,  and  which, 
like  moat  of  the  Gull  tribe,  bad  well-developed  wings.  Por- 
tions of  the  metacarpus,  metatarstu,  tibia,  and  femnr  have 
been  detected,  and  the  determinations  of  Mr,  Barrett  have 
been' con fi rifled  by  Professor  Owen. 

This  phosphatic  bed  in  the  saburbs  of  Cambridge  must 
have  been  formed  paitly  by  the  denudation  of  pre-existing 
rocks,  mostly  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  fossil  shells  and  bones 
of  animals  washed  out  of  these  denuded  strata,  now  forming 
a  layer  only  a  few  feet  thick,  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  to 
the  collector,  A  large  Rudist  of  the  genus  Radiolite,  no  less 
than  two  feet  in  height,  may  be  seen  in  the  Cambridge  Mu- 
seum, obtained  from  this  bed.  The  number  of  reptilian  re- 
inains,  all  apparently  of  Cretaceous  age,  is  truly  surpi-ising ; 
more  than  ten  species  of  Pterodactyl,  five  or  six  or  Ichthy- 
osanrns,  one  of  Pliosanrus,  one.  of  Dinosaurus,  eight  of  Che- 
lonians,  besides  other  fotms,  having  been  recogyzed. 
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The  chloritic  sand  is  regarded  by  maoy  geologiatB  aa  a 
littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and  therefore  eontempo- 
raneous  with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  CTen,  perhape,  with 
some  part  of  tbe  white  chalk.  For,  aa  the  land  went  on  siok* 
Ing,  and  the  cretaceoas  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and 
chloritic  Band  were  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line 
of  sea-«hore  wsa  perpetaallr  shifting  its  position.  Hence, 
though  both  sand  and  mud  originated  simultaneoualy,  the 


aSoTioc  taaa. 

one  near  the  land,  the  other  &r  from  it,  the  sands  in  every 
locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged  might  constitute 
the  underlying  deposit. 

Among  the  characteriatio  mollasca  of  the  chloritic  sand 
may  be  mentioned  Terebriroslra  lyra  (Fig.  269),  Hagioatoma 

Flg-W. 
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JToperi  (Fig.  271),  I^cten  quitique-costatus  (Fig,  270),  and 
Oatrea  columba  (Fig.  267). 

Tbe  cephalopoda  are  abundant,  among  wbich  40  species  of 
Ammonites  ni-e  now  tnowo,  10  being  peculiar  to  this  sub- 
division, and  the  rest  common  to  tbe  beds  immediately  above 
or  below. 

Ckinlt. — ^Th©  lowest  member  of  tbe  Upper  Cretaceous  group. 


GAULT— BLACKDOWN  BEDS. 

naually  about  100  feet  Fig, «», 

thick    in    the  S.E.   of  — 

England,  is  provineially 

termed  Gault.     It  con- 

Bists  of  a  dark  blue  marl, 

Bometimes     intevmixed 

with  sreen  sand.   Many  i 

peculiar  forms  of  ceph-  * 

alopoda,   such    as    the 

jffamite  (Fig.  272),  and 

Seaphite,    with     other 

I0BSU9,  Cliaracienze  mis         (pinker,  Bow.    Near  FolkMtone.    Osult. 

formation,  which,  small 

as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  oi'<;anic  remains  to 

distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

Twenty-one  species  of  British  Ammonites  are  recorded  as 
fonnd  in  tlie  Gault,  of  which  only  eight  are  peculiar  to  it,  ten 
being  common  to  the  overlying  Chloritic  series. 

Connection  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceoos  Strata— 
Blackdcwn  Beds. — The  break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Ci'etaceotis  formations  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
that,  although  the  Keocomian  contains  31  species  of  Am- 
monite, and  the  Gault,  as  we  have  seen,  21,  there  are  only  3 
of  those  common  to  both  divisions.  Neve rtlie less,  we  may 
expect  the  discovery  in  England,  and  still  more  when  we 
extend  our  survey  to  the  Continent,  of  beds  of  passage  inter- 
mediate between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous.  Even 
now  the  Blackdown  beds  in  Bevonshii-e,  which  rest  imme- 
diately on  Triassic  strata,  and  which  evidently  belong  to 
some  part  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  have  been  referred  by 
some  geologists  to  the  L^pper  group,  by  others  to  the  Lower 
or  Neocomian.  They  resemble  the  Folkestone  beds  of  the 
latter  series  in  mineral  character,  and  59  out  of  166  of  their 
fossil  mollusca  are  common  to  them;  but  they  have  also  10 
species  common  to  the  Gault,  and  20  to  the  overlying  Chlo- 
ntic  series;  and  what  is  very  important,  out  of  seven  Am- 
monites six  are  found  also  in  the  Gault  and  Chloritic  series, 
only  one  being  peculiar  to  the  Blackdown  beds. 

Professor  liamsay  has  remarked  that  there  is  a  strati- 
graphical  break;  for  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  at  those 
few  points  where  there  are  exposures  of  junctions  of  the 
Gault  and  Neocomian,  the  surface  of  the  latter  has  been 
much  eroded  or  denuded,  while  to  the  westward  of  the  great 
chalk  escarpment  the  uneonform ability  of  the  two  gi'oups 
is  equally  striking.  At  Blackdown  this  uneonform  ability  is 
still  more  marked,  for  though  distant  only  100  miles  from 
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Kent  and  Surrey,  no  formation  intervenes  between  these 
beds  and  the  Trias;  all  intermediate  groups,  such  as  the 
Lower  Neoeomian  and  Oolite,  having  either  not  been  depos- 
ited or  destroyed  by  denudation. 

Fknra  of  the  Timet  Cretaceons  Period.— As  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous rocks  of  *Iurope  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  purely  ma- 
rine origin,  and  formed  in  deep  water  usually  far  from  the 
nearest  shore,  land-plants  of  this  period,  as  we  might  natu- 
rally have  anticipated,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however,  an  important  ex- 
ception occurs,  for  there  cei*tain  white  sands  and  laminated 
clays,  400  feet  in  thickness,  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  These  beds  are 
the  equivalents  of  the  white  chalk  and  chalk  marl  of  Eng- 
land, or  S4nonien  of  D'Orbigny,  although  the  white  siliceous 
sands  of  the  lower  beds,  and  the  green  gi'ains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  cause  it  to  differ  in  mineral  character 
from  our  white  chalk. 

'  Beds  of  fine  clay,  with  fossil  plants,  and  with  seams  of  lig- 
nite, and  even  perfect  coal,  are  intercalated.  Floating  wood, 
containing  peribi*ating  shells,  such  as  Pholas  and  Gastrochoe- 
iia,  occur.  There  are  likewise  a  few  beds  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  limestone,  with  maiine  shells,  which  enable  us  to  prove 
that  the  lowest  and  highest  plant-beds  belong  to  one  group. 
Among  these  shells  are  Pecten  quadricostatus^  and  several 
others  which  are  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
series,  and  Trigonia  limhata^  D'Orbigny,  a  shell  of  the  white 
chalk.  On  the  whole,  the  organic  remains  and  the  geologi- 
cal position  of  the  strata  prove  distinctly  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  gulf  of  the  ancient  Cretaceous 
sea  was  bounded  by  land  composed  of  Devonian  rocks. 
These  rocks  consisted  of  quartzose  and  schistose  beds,  the 
iirst  of  which  supplied  white  sand  and  the  other  argillaceous 
mud  to  a  river  which  entered  the  sea  at  this  point,  carrying 
down  in  its  turbid  watei*s  much  drift-wood  and  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Occasionally,  when  the  force  of  the  river  abated, 
marine  shells  of  the  genera  Trigoyiiay  Turritella,  Pecten,  etc., 
established  themselves  in  the  same  area,  and  plants  allied  to 
Zostera  and  Mccus  grew  on  the  bottom. 

The  fossil  plants  of  this  member  of  the  upper  chalk  at  Aix 
have  been  diligently  collected  and  studied  by  Dr.  Debey, 
and  as  they  afford  the  only  example  yet  known  of  a  terres- 
trial flora  older  than  the  Eocene,  in  which  the  great  divis- 
ions of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  represented  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions  as  in  our  own  times,  they  deserve  particu- 
lar attention.     Dr.  Debey  estimates  the  number  of  sj)ecies 
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as  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred,  of  which  sixty-sev- 
en are  cryptogamous,  chiefly  ferns,  twenty  species  of  which 
can  be  well  determined,  most  of  them  being  in  fructification. 
The  scars  on  the  bark  of  one  or  two  are  supposed  to  indicate 
tree-ferns.  Of  thirteen  genera  three  are  still  existing,  name- 
ly, Gleichenia,  now  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland ;  lA/gbdium^  now  spread  extensively  through 
tropical  regions,  but  having  some  species  which  live  in  Ja- 
pan and  North  America;  and  Aspleniiim^  a  cosmopolite 
form.  Among  the  phaenogamous  plants,  the  Conifers  are 
abundant,  the  most  common  belonging  to  a  genus  called 
Cycadopteiis  by  Debey,  and  hardly  separable  from  Sequoia 
(or  Wellingtonia),  of  which  both  the  cones  and  branches  are 
preserved.  When  I  visited  Aix,  I  found  the  silicified  wood 
of  this  plant  very  plentifully  dispersed  through  the  white 
sands  in  the  pits  near  that  city.  In  one  silicined  trunk  200 
rings  of  annual  growth  could  be  counted.  Species  of  Arau- 
caria  like  those  of  Australia  are  also  found.  Cycads  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  of  Monocotyledons  there  are  but  few.  No 
palms  have  been  recognized  with  certainty,  but  the  genus 
Pandanus,  or  screw  pine,  has  been  distinctly  made  out. 
The  number  of  the  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  is  the  most 
strikinfic  feature  in  so  ancient  a  flora.* 

Among  them  we  find  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Oak,  Fig, 
and  Walnut  {Quercus^  Ficiis^  and  Juglans)^  of  the  last  boj^h 
tlie  nuts  and  leaves ;  also  several  genera  of  the  Myrtaceae. 
But  the  predominant  order  is  the  Proteaceae,  of  which  there 
are  between  sixty  and  seventy  supposed  species,  many  of 
extinct  genera,  but  some  referred  to  the  following  livin^^ 
forms — Dryandra,  Grevillea,  Hakea,  Banksia,  Persoonia — all 

*  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr. 
Lindley's  terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A. 
Ikongniart  are  much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table 
explaining  the  corresponding  names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in 
palj]eontol«f(y. 

Brongniart  Liudley. 

*^  fl.  Cryptogamous    am-^i 

phigens,  or  cellu-  >  Thallogens.     Lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi. 
^  lar  cryptogamic.    ) 

2.  Cryptogamous  aero-    Acrogens.        Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,-  lyco- 
.  ^  gens.  jKKliums — Lepidodendra. 

'  3.  Dicotyledonous  gym-    Gymnogens.     Conifera  and  Cycads. 

nosperms. 
4.  Dicot.  angiosperms.     Exogens.         Composito;,  leguminoste,  umbel- 

liferae,  cruciferae,  heaths,  etc. 
All  native  European  trees  ex- 
cept conifers. 
r>.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.       Falms,  lilies,  aloes,  rashes,  grass- 
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now  belonging  to  Australia,  and  Leucospermum,  species  of 
which  form  small  bushes  at  the  Cape. 

The  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  Aix  plants, 
especially  of  the  Proteaceae,  is  so  perfectly  preserved  in  an 
envelope  of  fine  clay,  that  under  the  microscope  the  stomata, 
or  polygonal  cellules,  can  be  detected,  and  their  peculiar  ar- 
rangement is  identical  with  that  known  to  characterize  some 
living  ProteaceaB  (Grevillea,  for  example).  Although  this 
peculiarity  of  the  structure  of  stomata  is  also  found  in  plants 
of  widely  distant  ordere,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  but  rarely  met 
with,  and  being  thus  observed  to  characterize  a  foliage  pre- 
viously suspected  to  be  proteaceous,  it  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  botanical  evidence  had  been  correctly  inter- 
preted. 

An  occasional  admixture  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  Fucoids  and 
Zosterites  attests,  like  the  shells,  the  presence  of  salt-water. 
Of  insects.  Dr.  Debey  has  obtained  about  ten  species  of  the 
families  Curculionidse  and  Carabidse. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  ter- 
tiary and  living  floras  in  the  proportional  number  of  dicoty- 
ledonous angiosperms  as  compared  to  the  gymnogens,  is  a 
subject  of  no  small  theoretical  interest,  because  we  can  now 
affirm  that  these  Aix  plants  flourished  before  the  rich  reptil- 
ian fauna  of  the  secondary  rocks  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Ichthyosaurus,  Pterodactyl,  and  Mosasaurus  were  of  coeval 
date  with  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  fig.  Speculations 
have  often  been  hazarded  respecting  a  connection  between 
the  rarity  of  Exogens  in  the  older  rocks  and  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  A  denser  air,  it  was  suggested,  had  in 
earlier  times  been  alike  adverse  to  the  well-being  of  the  high- 
er order  of  flowering  plants,  and  of  the  quick-breathing  ani- 
mals, such  as  mammalia  and  birds,  while  it  was  favorable  to 
a  cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora,  and  to  a  predomi- 
nance of  reptile  life.  But  we  now  learn  that  there  is  no  in- 
compatibility in  the  co-existence  of  a  vegetation  likfe  that  of 
the  present  globe,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  forms 
of  the  extinct  reptiles  of  the  age  of  gymnosperms. 

If  the  passage  seem  at  present  to  be  somewhat  sudden 
from  the  flora  of  the  Lower  or  Neocomian  to  that  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  period,  the  abruptness  of  the  change  will 
probably  disappear  when  we  arc  better  acquainted  with  the 
fossil  vegetation  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Neocomian 
and  that  of  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Gault  or  true  Cretaceous 
series. 

Hippurite  Limestone. — Difference  between  the  Chalk  of  the 
North  and  South  of  Europe.    By  the  aid  of  the  three  tests, 


HIPPURTTE  UMKSTONK 

superposition,  mineral  charaoter, 
and  fossils,  the  geologist  has  been 
enabled  to  refer  to  the  same  Cre- 
taceous period  certain  rocks  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe, 
which  differ  greatly  both  in  their 
fossil  contents  and  in  their  miner- 
al composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cre- 
taceous deposits  from.  England 
and  France  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering the  Mediten-aneau,  we  per- 
ceive, in  the  first  place,  that  in 
the  neighborhood  oi  London  and 
Paris  they  form  one  gi^eat  contin- 
uous mass,  the  Straits  of  Dover 
being  a  trifling  intermption,  a 
mere  valley  with  chalk  cliflTs  on 
both  sides.  We  then  observe 
that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk 
which  surrounds  Paris  Stretches 
from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see 
the  annexed  map,  Fig.  273,  in  which  the  shaded  part  repre- 
sents chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rocbellc,  the  space  marked  A 
0:1  the  map  separates  two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Oolite  and  certain  other  formations  older  than 
the  Chalk  and  Neocomian,  and  has  been  supposed  by  M.  E. 
de  Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island  in  the  Cretaceous  sea. 
South  of  this  space  we  again  meet  with  rocks  which  we  at 
once  recognize  to  be  cretaceous,  partly  fi-om  the  chalky  ma- 
trix and  partly  from  the  fossils  being  very  similar  to  those 


a.  HuHolOa  radloaa,  COrb. 
Wli[te  clulk  of  France. 


of  the  white  chalk  of  the  north :  especially  certain  species  of 
the  genera  Spatangus,  Atumchytes,  Cidante8,JVucula,  Ostrea, 
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Gryphoea  [Exogyrd),  Pedm,  I^dgiostonui  {Lima),  Trigonia, 
Catiiiu*  (Inoetramus),  and  Th-amUula.*  -But  AmmouiteB, 
as  M.  d'Archiao  observes,  of  vhich  bo  many  species  are  met 
with  in  the  chalk  of  the  north  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever 
found  in  the  southern  region;  vhile  the  genera  Samite, 
Turrilite,  and  Scaphite,  ana  perhaps  BeUmnUe,  are  entirely 
wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  fonns  are  common  in  the  soutli 
which  are  rare  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  many  Bippvrites,  SpA^nt- 
liles,  and  other  members  of  that  great  &mily  of  mbllusca 
called  RudUt^  by  Lamarck^  to  which  nothing  analogous  has 
been  discovered  in  the  living  creation,  but  which  is  quite 
characteriBtic  of  rocks 
of  the  Cretaceous  era 
in  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  other  countries 
bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  species 
called  Sippurites  or- 
ganimns  {Fig.  276)  is 
more  abundant  than 
any  other  in  the  south 
of  Europe;  and  the 
geologist  should  make 
himself  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cast  of  the 
inteidor,  rf,  which  is  oft- 
en the  only  part  pre- 
served in  many  com- 
pact marbles  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  pe- 
Hod.  The  flutings  on 
the  interior  of  the  Hi|>- 
v™,-  I  ^1  .<   .  _L    . ,.  ..  .    purite,  which  are  rep- 

.  ToDtig  iudlnidna]    whenfull grown  therotcnrln  fl„       . '  j         ^.  ,,*^ 

Roopi  idtacTiiit:  Utenlly  Co  aacb  oiber.    b.  Upper  resented  On  the  CaSt  liy 

r™!''te'.2PP;!I!'r?'^"!^''.e?"''??!'V^"™'::  smooth,  rounded    lon- 
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?''.5fI','J^tV^„'.','^'^  smooth,  rounded  lon- 
■  rofiiie lower  gitudinal  ribs,  and  in 
e  iuierior  of  g^j^^  individuals  at- 
tain a  great  size  and 
length,  are  wholly  unlike  the  markings  on  the  exterior  of 
the  shell. 


lure  Id  Hiom  pitit*,  b,  where 
liwnTDoir.    cVpaetmi  — 
and  cjllndrtcal  vahe.    it. 
Uie  lower  codIoiI  vilie. 


•  D'Ardiioc  Sur  la  Form.  Ci4tM43  da  S.-O.  (! 
Soc.  G4o\.  de  France,  lorn.  ii. 
t  D'Orbignj's  PalAnitologio  franfolso,  pi.  r.88. 
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CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  OF  AMERICA.  SOlT 

Cretaceous  Bocks  in  tbe  United  States. — ^If  we  pass  to  the 
American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a 
series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  in  min- 
eral character  to  our  Upper  Cretaceous  system ;  which  we 
can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as  referable,  palseontologically, 
to  the  same  division.  -        ^ 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  Euro- 
pean chalk  and  Neocomian,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the 
fossils  in  1834.  The  strata  consist  chiefly  of  green  sand  and 
green  marl,  with  an  overlying  coralline  limestone  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  and  the  fossils,  on  the  whole,  agree  most  nearly 
with  those  of  the  Upper  European  series,  from  the  Maestrioht 
beds  to  the  Gault  inclusive.  1  collected  sixty  shells  from  the 
New  Jeraey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  identical 
with  European  species —  Oatrea  larvOy  0.  vesicularU^  Ofyphom 
costata,  Pecten  qidnque-coatatuSj  JSelemnitella  mticronaia.  As 
some  of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in;  Europe, 
they  might  be  expected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe.  Even  where  the  species  were 
different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the  Baculite  and  certain 
sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inoceramua  (see  above. 
Fig.  252,  p.  295)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  creta- 
ceous aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded 
to  were  regarded  by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical 
representatives  of  well-known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe. 
The  correspondence,  therefore,  is  not  small,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  these  strata  occur 
is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the  chalk  of 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Fish  of  the  genera  Lamna^ 
GaUvs^  and  Careharodon  are  common  to  New  Jersey  and 
the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the  genus  Mosa- 
sauruB  among  reptiles. 

It  appears  from  the  labora  of  Dr.  Newberry  and  others, 
that  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  United  States  east  and  west 
of  the  Appalachians  are  charactenzed  by  a  flora  decidedly 
analogous  to  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  above  mentioned,  and 
therefore  having  considerable  resemblance  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  Tertiary  and  Recent  Periods. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

LOWEB  CEETACEOUS   OB  NEOCOMIAN  FOBMATION. 

Classification  of  marine  and  fresh-water  Strata. — Upper  Neocomian. — Folke- 
stone and  Hythe  Beds. — ^Atherfield  Clay. — Similarity  of  Conditions  causing 
lleappearance  of  Species  after  short  Intervals. — Upper  Speeton  Clay. — 
Middle  Neocomian. — ^Tealby  Series. — Middle  Speeton  Clay. — Lower  Neo- 
comian.— Lower  Speeton  CUiy. — ^Wealden  Formation. — ^Fresh-wiater  Char- 
acter  of  the  Wealden. — ^Weald  Clay. — ^Hastings  Sands. — PunfieldBeds  of 
Purbeck,  Dorsetshire. — ^Fossil  Shells  and  Fish  of  the  Wealden. — Area  of 
tlie  Wealden. — Flora  of  the  Wealden. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Formation  which 
was  formerly  called  Lower  Greensand,  and  for  which  it  will 
be  useful  for  reasons  before  explained  (p.  282)  to  use  the  term 
"  Neocomian." 

LOWEB  CBETACEOUS  OB  NEOCOMIAN  GBOUP. 

Marine.  Fresh-water. 

1.  Upper  Neocomian  —  Greensand  of  Folke- 

stone, Sandgate,  and   Ilythe,  Atherfield 
clay,  upper  part  of  Speeton  clay. 

2.  Middle  Neocomian — ^Punfield  Marine  hed, 

Tealby  beds,  middle  part  of  Speeton  clay. 
8,  Lower  Neocomian — Lower  part  of  Speeton 
clay. 

In  Western  France,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  Apennines,  an  extensive  series  of  rocks  has 
been  described  by  Continental  geologists  under  the  name  of 
Tithonian.  These  beds,  which  are  without  any  marine  equiv- 
alent in  this  country,  appear  completely  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  the  Neocomian  and  the  Oolites.  They  may, 
perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Judd,  be  of  the  same  age  as 
part  of  the  Wealden  series. 

UPPEB  NEOCOMIAN. 

Folkestone  and  Hythe  Beds.  —  The  sands  which  crop  out 
beneath  the  Gault  in  Wiltshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  are  some- 
times in  the  uppermost  part  pure  white,  at  othere  of  a  yellow 
and  ferruginous  color,  and  some  of  the  beds  contain  much 
green  matter.  At  Folkestone  they  contain  layers  of  calcare- 
ous matter  and  chert,  and  at  Hythe,  in  t  ho  neighborhood,  as 
also  at  Maidstone  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  tlie  limestone 
called  Kentish  Rag  is  intercalated.    This  somewhat  clayey 


Part  of  Wealden  beds  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hants,  and  Dorset. 


ATHEBFIELD  CLAY.  ,     809 

and  calcareous  stone  forms  strata  two  feet  thick,  alternating 
with  qnsrtzose  sand.  The  total  thickness  of  these  Folkestone 
and  Hythe  beds  is  less  than  300  feet,  and  they  are  seen  to 
rest  immediately  on  a  gray  clay,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allnde  as  the  Atlierfield  clay.  Among  the  fossils  of  tne  Folke- 
stone and  Hytho  beds  we  may  mention  NautUaa  ptictUua 
(Fig.  277),  Aneytoceras  {ScaphUea)  gigas  (Fig.  278),  which 


has  been  aptly  described  as  an  Ammonite  more  or  less  nn- 
coiled ;  Jngonia  cattdaia  (Fig.  280),  GerviUia  ancept  (Fig. 
279),  a  bivalve  genus  allied  to  Avicula,  and  Threbratula  teUa 
([Fig.  281).  In  fermginous  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Wiltshire 
is  fouiid  a  remarkable  shell  called  Dicerat  I/onadalii  (Fig. 
262,  p.  309),  which  abounds  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Xeo- 
comian  of  Sonthem  Europe.  This  genus  is  closely  allied  to 
Ghama,  and  the  oast  of  the  interior  has  been  compared  to  the 
horns  of  a  goat. 

FIg.ITD.  FIg.iSO. 


GarflHo  omm,  Deah.    Upper  _ __ 

MeoanDlaii,  Sum]'.  Upper  NooBOOiun. 

Atherflflld  Clay, — We  mentioned  before  that  the  Folke- 
stone and  Hytbe  series  rest  on  a  gray  clay.  This  clay  is 
only  of  filigbt  thickness  in  Kent  and  Snrrey,  bnt  acquires 
great  dimensions  at  Atherfield,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
difference,  indeed,  in  mineral  character  and  thickness  of  the 
Upper  N'eocomian  formation  near  Folkestone^nd  the  coi> 
i-esponding  beds  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  abotrt  ' 
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Dicerat  LmidaliC    tipper  Neocomlan,  Wilts. 

a,  Tlie  blvaliD  Ehell.     b.  Cast  of  uiis  of  the 

vnlves  enlarged. 

100  miles  distant,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  the  latter  place 
.we  find  no  limestone  answering  to  the  Kentish  Rag,  and  tlii; 
entire  tliicknesa  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atherfield  clay  to 
tiie  top  of  the  Keocomian,  instead  of  being  teas  than  300  feet 
as  in  Kent,  is  given  by  the  late  Professor  K.  Forbes  as  843 
feet,  which  he  divides  into  sixty-three  strata,  fonniiig  three 
groups.  The  uppermost  of  these  consists  of  ferniginons 
bunds,  the  Eccond  of  sands  and  clay,  and  the  third  or  lowest 
of  a  brown  clay,  abounding  in  fossils. 

Pebbles  of  qniirtzose  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  to- 
gether with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  and,  as  Mr.  Godwin- 
AiiBten  has  shown,  fiagments  and  watei--worn  fossils  of  the 
oolitic  rocks,  speak  plainly  of  tlie  nature  of  the  pre-existing 
formations,  by  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Neocomian 
beds  were  formed.  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was 
doubtless  submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  de- 
posit which  was  ibrmed  i  n  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters. 
Among  the  shells  of  the  Athei-field  clay  the  biggest  and 
p.   jgj^  most  abundant  shell  is  the 

lai'ge  I^ma  MtMeii,  of 
which  a  reduced  figure  is 
here  given  (Fig.  283). 

SimilarUy  of  Condi- 
tions caitsing  Jieappeai-- 
ance  of  ^>ecie3.  —  Some 
species  of  mollusca  and 
other  foBsilsrangethrOTis[h 
the  whole  senes,  while  . 
otliers  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular subdivisions,  and 
rigwvnive.  Yovhei  laid  down  a  law 

which  has  since  been  found  of  very  general  application  in 
regard  to  estimating  the  chronological  relations  of  cousccu- 
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tivo  strata.  Whenever  eimilar  conditiODB,  he  says,  are  re- 
peated, the  same  species  reappear,  provided  too  great  a  lapse 
of  time  has  not  intervened ;  whereas  if  the  lengtli  of  the  in- 
terval has  been  geologically  great,  the  same  genera  will  re- 
appear represented  by  distinct  species.  Changes  of  deptli, 
or  of  the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  lime  or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occuri-ence  of  a 
muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a  gravelly  bottom,  arc  marked  by  the 
banishment  of  certain  species  and  the  predominance  of 
others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions  being  mineral, 
chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  Lave  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  cer- 
tain animals  or  plants.  When  the  forms  proper  to  loose 
sand  or  soft  clay,  or  to  perfectly  clear  Water,  or  to  a  sea  of 
moderate  or  great  depth,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  we 
may  infer  that  the  interval  of  time  has  been,  geologically 
speaking,  small,  however  dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumu- 
lated. But  if,  the  genera  i-emaining  the  same,  the  epecies  are 
changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period;  and  no  similari- 
ty of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local  conditions,  can  then 
recall  the  old  species  wnicn  a  long  series  of  destructive  causes 
in  the  animate  and  inanimate  wond  has  gradually  annihilated. 
Speeton  Clay,  Upper  DiTisios. — On  the  coast,  beneath  the 
white  chalk  of  Flamborongh  Head,  in  Yorkshire,  an  argilla- 
ceous formation  crops  out,  called  the  Speeton  clay,  several 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  the  palieontologtcal  relations  of 
which  have  been  ably  worked  out  by  Mr.  John  W.  Judd,* 
and  he  has  shown  that  it  is  separable  into  three  divisions, 
the  uppermost  of  which,  150  feet  thick,  and  containing  87 
species  of  mollusca,  decidedly  belongs  to  the  Atherfield  clay, 
and  associated  strata  of  Hythe  and  Folkestone,  already  de- 
scribed.' It  is  characterized  by  the  Fis.i8«. 
iVjMi  MnSeti  JFig.  283)  and  Tere-  — 
bratiiki  sella  [Fig.  261'j,  ami  hj  Afn- 
monite3De9haye8ii(JFis.28i),av/e\\-  i 
known  Hythe  fossil.  Fine  skeletons  ' 
of  reptiles  of  the  genera  Pliosaurus 
and  Teleosaurus  have  been  obtained 
from  this  clay.     At  the  base  of  this 

upper  division  of  the  Speeton  clay  '    ^  

there  occurs  a  layer  of  large  Septa-    i^nmnrt  i)«Aaj/w<t  Lejin. 
ria,  formerly  worked  for  the  manu-  UppetNeocomun.  . 

facture  of  cement.  This  bed  is  crowded  Vith  fossils,  espe- 
cially Ammonites,  one  species  of  which,  three  feet  in  diame-. 
ter,  was  observed  by  Mr,  Judd. 

•  Jadd,  SpeetoD  Cla/,  Qoort  Getd,  Jonni.,  YgL  laii.,  1S68,  p.  216. 
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MIDDLE   NKOCOUIAN. 


Tealby  Series.-T-At  Toalby,  a  village  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Wolds,  there  crop  out  beneath  the  white  chalk  some  non- 
fossilifei-ous  ferruginous  sands  about  twenty  feet  thick,  be- 
neath which  are  beds  of  clay  and  limestone,  about  fifty  feet 
thick,  with  an  interesting  suite  of  fossils,  among  which  are 
Pecten  cinctvJi  (Fi^.  285),  from  9  to  12  inches  m  diameter, 
Ancyloceras  DuvcUki  (Fig.  286),  and  some  forty  other  shells, 
many  of  them  common  to  the  Middle  Specton  clay,  about  tu 

Fig.  885.  FlE  288. 


jtngnlDMm  (Crloccras)  jPbbiIM 
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be  mentioned.  Mr,  Judd  remarks  that  as  Ammonites  clppei- 
formis  and  Terebratula  htj^pua  chai-acterize  the  Middle 
Neocomian  of  the  Continent,  it  is  to  this  stage  that  the  Teal- 
by series  containing  the  same  fossils  may  be  assigned.* 

The  middle  division  of  the  Speeton  clay,  occurring  at  Spec- 
ton  below  the  cement-bed,  before  alluded  to,  is  150  feet  thick, 
and  contains  about  39  species  of  molhisca,  half  of  which  are 
common  to  the  overlying  clay.  Among  the  peculiar  shells, 
Pecten  ctnctus  {Fig.  286)  and  Ancyloceras  ( Crtocerae)  Duval- 
lei  (Fig.  286)  occur. 

LOWER  NBOCOMIAN. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  Spooton  clay,  200  feet  thick, 
46  species  of  moUusca  have  been  found,  and  three  divisions, 
each  characterized  by  its  peculiar  nmnionitc,  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Judd.  The  centi'al  Eono  i»  marked  by  Ammoni- 
tea  Nbricvs  (see  Fig.  287,  p.  31 3).  On  tho  ('ontinent  these  beds 
are  well  known  by  their  corresponding  fosnilN,  the  Hils  clay 
and  conglomemle  of  tho  noi'th  of  (Icrnniny  ngiveing  with 
•  Judd,  Quart.  Geol.  Joiirn,,  IftllT.  nil,  xxiil,.  ii.  aw. 
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WEALDEN  rOEMATION. 

the  Middle  and  Lower  Speeton,  the 
latter  of  which,  with  the  same  mineral 
cliaracters  and  fossils  as  iu  Yorkshire, 
is  also  found  in  the  little  island  of 
lleUgoland.  Yellow  limestone,  which 
I  have  myself  seen  near  Neuchdtel,  in 
Switzerland,  represents  the  Lower 
Keocomian  at  Speeton. 

■WBAIJ>EN  POEMATION. 

Beneath  the  Atherfield  clay  or  Up- 
per Neocomian  of  i  lie  S.E,  of  England,  a  fresh-water  forma- 
tion is  found,  called  the  Wealden,  which,  although  it  oc- 
cupies a  small  horizontal  area  in  Europe,  as  compared  to 
tlie  White  Chalk  and  the  marine  Keocomian  heds,  is  nev- 
ertheless of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded 
remains  give  us  some  insight  into  the  natui'e  of  the  ter- 
restrial fauna  and  flora  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch. 
The  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this  group  because 
it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex, 
called  the  Weald;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Mantell 
for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  "Geology  of  Sussex," 
that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In  proof  of 
this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites, 
Belemnites,  Bi'achiopoda,  Echinodermata,  Corals,  and  other 
marine  fossils,  so  characteristio  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  above, 
and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to  the  presence  in  the 
Weald  of  Paludinte,  Melani^e,  Cyrenie,  and  various  fluviatile 
shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the 
trunks  and  leaves  of  land-plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  that  of  a  dense 
mass  of  purely  fresh-water  origin  underlying  a  deep-sea  de- 
posit (a  phenomenon  with  which  we  have  since  become  fa- 
miliar) was  received,  at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incre- 
dulity. But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ; 
the  Weald  Clay  beln^  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath  the 
Atherfield  Clay  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
and  to  reappear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cre- 
taceous series,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  the 
surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram {Fig,  388).  They  are  also  found  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  below  the  chalk  in  the  peninsula  of  Pur- 
beck,  Dorsetshire,  where,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  they 
repose  on  strata  referable  to  the  Upper  Oolite. 

Weald  Clay. — The  Upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is,  in 
great  part,  of  fresh-water  origin,  but  iu  its  highest  portion 
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1.  Tertiary.    2.  Chalk  and  Ganit    3.  Upper  Neocoroian  (or  Lower  GreenBond). 
4.  Wealden  (Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sands). 

• 

contains  beds  of  oysters  and  other  marine  shells  which  indi- 
cate fluvio-marine  conditions.  The  uppermost  beds  are  not 
only  confoiTOable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to  the  inferior  stra- 
ta of  the  overlying  Neocomian,  but  of  similar  mineral  com- 
position. To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose  that,  as  the  delta 
of  a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsidmg,  so  as  to  allow  the 
sea  to  encroach  upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  fresh 
water,  the  river  still  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sedi- 
ment into  the  sea.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  ManteUi^  a  gigan- 
tic terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic  of  the  Wealden,  hasr 
been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying  Kentish 
Rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Upper  Neocomian.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the 
country  of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of 
the  district  had  become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus, 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alliga- 
tors to  be  frequently  entombed  in  recent  fresh-water  strata 
in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part  of  that  delta  should 
sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine  formations 
might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Gan- 
ges might  still  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  carry  seaward  the  carcasses  of  the  same  species 
of  alligator,  in  which  case  their  bones  might  be  included  in 
marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh-water  strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  was  an 
herbivorous  reptile,  of  which  the  teeth,  though  bearin<^  a 
great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated  edges  (see 
Figs.  289,  a,  289,  ft,  p.  315),  to  the  modern  Iguanas  which  now 
frequent  the  tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, exhibit  many  important  differences.  It  appears  that 
they  have  often  been  worn  by  the  process  of  mastication; 
whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gnaw  off 
the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not 
chew  them.     Their  teeth  frequently  present  an  appearance 
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of  haviDg  been  chipped  off,  but  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of 
the  lQ;uaDodon,  have  a  flat  ground  surface  (see  Fig.  290,  b) 
resembling  the  grinders  of  herbivorous  mammalia.  Dr.  Man- 
tcll  computes  tbat  the  teetb  and  bones  of  tbis  species  whicb  - 
passed  under  his  ttxamination  during  twenty  years  must 
have  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventy-one  distinct  individ- 
uals, varying  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just 
biii-st  from  the  egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
that  the  teeth  were  more  numorons  than  any  other  bones,  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until  the  i-elics  of  all  these  in- 
dividuals had  been  found,  that  a  solitary  example  of  part  of 
a  jaw-bone  was  obtained.  Soon  afterwards  remains  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  were  met  with  in  the  Hastings  beds 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cucklield.  In  the  same  sands  at  Has- 
tings, Mr,  Heckles  found  lai^e  tridactyle  impi-cssions  which 
it  is  conjectured  were  made  by  the  hind  feet  of  ^^ 

this  animal,  on  which  it  is  ascertained  that  there         '^' 
were  only  three  well-developed  toes. 

Occasionally  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex 
Marble,  occur  in  the  Weald  Claj,  almost  entirely 
composed  of  a  species  oi  Paludtna,  closely  resem- 
bling the  common  P.  vivipara  of  English  rivers. 
Shells  of  the  Cypris,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  '^%^^ 
mentioned  (p.  57)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds, 
are  also  plentifully  scattered  through  the  clays  of  the  Weal- 
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deD,  Bometinies  produciuir,  like  plates  of 
mica,  a  tliin  tamiDation  (eee  Fig.  292^. 

Eutings  Sands. — This  lower  division 

of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  sand- 

Btone,  calciferous  grit,  clay,  and  shale ; 

^^^^^^^      the  argillaceons  stiata,  notwithstaodiDg 

wei,iddI?TiI?c?I^«.  ''•e  name,  predominating  somewhat  over 

tlio  arenaceous,  as  will  be  seen  bj  refers 

ence  to  the  following  section,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Drew  and 

Foster,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain : 

a1  Compcltl™  ™=^ 


f  T"^^^  ^.^"t  ^Sandstone  imd  loun  .  .  .  . 
J  Blue  and  brown  sbale  and  el*]', 
i  with  a  little  calc-grit  ... 
JHard  sand,  with  Eoma  bode  of 

i.ii>„™Ko™  Tj^xia  JMottled  while   and   red  clav, 
AsUburnham  Beds  J        .,.  ,^^„  „„,,„„_-  .     .  "    , 


Wndhnm  Clay . 
Ashdonn  Sand . 


The  picturesque  sceneiy  of  the  "High  Rocks"  and  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  is  caused  by 
the  steep  natural  cliffs,  to  which  a  hard  bed  of  white  sand, 
occurring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand, 
mentioned  in  the  above  table,  gives  rise.  This bed  of  "rock- 
sand  "  varies  in  thickness  from  2S  to  48  feet.  Large  masses 
of  it,  which  were  by  no  means  hard  or  capable  of  making  a 
good  building-stone,  form,  nevertheless,  projecting  rocks  with 
peipendicular  faces,  and  resist  the  degrnding  action  of  the  riv- 
er because,  says  Mr.  Drew,  they  present  a  solid  mass  without 
planes  of  division.  The  calcai-cous  sandstone  and  grit  of  Til- 
gate  Forest,  near  Cuokfield,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Igua- 
nodon  and  Hylceosaurus  were  first  found  by  Dr.  Mantel), 
constitute  an  upper  member  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand, 
while  the  "  sand-rook  "  of  the  Hastings  cliffs,  about  100  feet 
thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the  same.  The  rep- 
tiles, which  are  very  abundant  in  this  division,  consist  partly 
of  saurians,  refened  by  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight  genera, 
among  which,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  find  tho 
Megalosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  The  Ptei-odaetyl  also,  a  fly- 
ing reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata,  and  many  remains 
ofChelonians  of  the  genera  Trionyx  and  .£^yg,  now  confined 
to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ga- 
noid and  Placoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales 
otLcpklotua  are  most  widely  diffused  (see  Fig.  293).    These 


ganoida  were  allied  to  the  Jjepidoateus,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the 

American  rivers.    The  vhole  body  was  covered  witti  large 

Fig.iM.  rhomboidal   Bcalee,'.  very 

^^k  a^  thick,  and  having  the  ex^ 

a  ^^^B.  ^^b      posed  part  coated  .with 

^^^^B^  ^[^       eDamel.    MoBtoftheBpe- 

^^^^^H\  ^^^     cioBof'thiB  genus  are  Bup- 

^^^^^^HK  i^w^^    poBed  to  have  been  either 

M^^^KSKmM  f^W^^   river -fish,  or  inhabitantB 

'^^^HHhuIHI      li^^^i)]  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^ '  ^"'^^^ 

^^^^hHhV  II  JlL    IJ   ^^  estuaries.    . 

'  ^^^^^^hBF  ^^^?  "^^  different  beightB  in 

^^^^^Hr  ^1^       *'*^  Hastings   Sands,  we 

^^^^^^^  ^^^        find  again  and  again  Blabe 

[Tnfti FuidmHii, Hant  bieofwigbtBndDonct-  ofsandstonewitiia  Strong 

shiie:  In tha lower bfldnotthBHuUuBsSBQdB.  rlpple-mark,  and  between 
these  slabs  beds  of  clay  many  yards  thick.  10^  some  places, 
as    at    Stammerbam,  .    Fig^sw. 

Horsham,  near  there, 
are  indications  of  this 
clay  having  been  ex- 
posed so  as  to  dry 
and  crack  before  the 
next  layer  was  thrown 
down  upon  it.  The 
open  cracks  in  the 
clay  have  served  as 
moulds,  of  which  casts 
have  been  taken  in 
relief^  and  which  are, 
therefore,  seen  on  the 
lower  snrface  of  the 
sandstone  (see  Fig. 
296). 
Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  oconrs  in  which 


\-^^  ^^ 


the  Hutlng* 

brbdge  W«1&. 


Sands   near   Tnii' 
tie  lame  tpo^IfleiL 
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are  innumerable  traces  of  a  fussil 
vegetable,  apparentlr  •^>Aenop- 
teria,  tbe  stems  and  branches  of 
I  which  are  disposed  aa  if  the 
plants  were  standing  erect  on 
the  spot  where  they  originally 
grew,  the  sand  having  been  gen- 
tly deposited  npon  and  around 
them;  and  Btmilnr  appearances 
have  been  remarked  in  other 
places  in  this  formation.*  In 
the  Bame  division  also  of  the 
Wealden,  at  Cuckfield,  is  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  conglomerate,  consisting  of  water-woni  pebbles 
of  t^navtz  and  jasper,  with  rolled  bones  Of  reptiles.  These 
must  have  been  drifted  by  a  caii'ent,  probably  in  water  of 
no  great  depth. 

■  IVom  auoh  facts  we  may  infer  that,  notwithBtanding  the 
great  thickness  of  this  division  of  the  Wealden,  the  whole  of 
It  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  often  ex- 
tremely shallow.  Thta  idea  may  aeem  startling  at  first,  yet 
such  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinuous sinking  of  the  gi-ound  in  an  estuai^  or  bay,  into 
which  a  great  river  diacharged  ita  turbid  waters.  By  ^ach 
foot  of  subsidence,  the  fundamental  rock  would  be  depressed 
one  foot  farther  from,  the  surface ;  but  the  hay  would  not 
be  deepened,  if  newly-deposited  mud  and  sand  should  raise 
the  bottom  one  foot.  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata 
of  sand  and  mud  might  he  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  wa- 
ter, or  overgi-own  for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to 
marshes. 

Fnnfleld  Bfld^  Bnckislt  and  Marine.  —  The  shells  of  the 
Wealden  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopsia,  MeUmia, 
Pakidina,  Cyrena,  Cyelae,  Unto  (aee  Kg.  294),  and  others, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  lakes ;  but  one  band  has  been  found 
at  Punfield,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the 
water,  where  the  genera  Carbula,  Ji^tUut,  and  Oitrea  occur ; 
and  in  some  places  this  bed  becomes  purely  marine,  contain- 
ing some  well-known  Neocomian  foasils,  among  which  Am- 
monitea  Deahayetii  (Fig.  284,  p.  311)  may  be  mentioned. 
Others  are  peculiar  aa  British,  but  very  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  and  Middle  Neoeomian  of  Spain,  and  among  these  the 
Vicarya  J^vjani  (Fig.  297),  a  shell  allied  to  Nerinea,  ia  con- 
spicuous. 

By  reference  to  the  table  p,  308  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
i  ■  Hantell,  GeoL  of  S.E.  of  En^and,  p.  214 
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Wealden  beds  are  given  as  the 
l']-<3sh -water  equivaleats  of  the  Ma- 
rine Keocomian.  The  highest  part 
of  them  in  England  may,  for  rea- 
sons just  given,  be  regarded  as  Up- 
per Keocomian,  while  some  of  the 
inferior  portions  may  con'cspond  in  , 
age  to  the  Middle  and  Lower  di- 
visions of  that  group.  In  favor  of 
this  latter  view,  M,  Marcou  men- 
tions that  a  fish  called  Aeteracan- _ _ 

thus  granulosus,  occurring   in    the  \VBaiden,  PnnaeiA 

Tilgate  bed»,i,  oh.,-.cteri.lio  of  th.  »5«KS.Si!S: 
lowest  beds  of  the  Neocomian  of     jhowing  coniiuooiu  ridge*  u 
the  Jura,  and  it  ia  well  known  that        '  mnow. 
Corbula  alata,  common  in  the  Ashbuniham  beds,  is  found 
also  at  the  base  of  the  Neoconrian  of  the  Continent. 

Ar&i  of  the  Weaiden, — ^In  regard  to  the  geographical  ex- 
tent of  the  Wealden,  it  can  not  be  accurately  laid  down, 
because  so  much  of  it  is  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine 
foi-matious.  It  has  been  traced  about  320  English  miles 
from  west  to  east,  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  near  Bou- 
logne, in  France ;  and  nearly  200  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-cast,  from  Surrey  and  Hampshire  to  Vassy,  in  France. 
If  the  formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  con- 
temporaneous ;  because,  in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  the  region  underwent  frequent  changes  throughout 
the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may  have  altered  its  form, 
and  even  shifted  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Cassel,  and  H. 
vou  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Wealdens  of 
Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond 
so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral 
charactei-s,  with  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hes- 
itate to  refer  the  whole  to  one  great  delta.  Ev*n  then,  the 
magnitude  of  the  deposit  may  not  exceed  that  of  many  mod- 
ern i-ivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Afri- 
ca, Btretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than  170  miles,  and 
occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300  miles  along 
the  coast,  thus  forming  a  suiface  of  more  than  25,000  square 
miles,  or  equal  to  about  one-half  of  England. f  Besides,  we 
know  not,  in  such  cases,  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment  and 
organic  remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out 
fiom  the  coast,  and  spiead  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.     I  have 

s  Lander's  Truvels. 
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shown,  when  treating  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  m6i*6  ancient 
delta,  including  species  of  shells  such  as  now  inhabit  Loui- 
siana, has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  occupy  a  wide  geo- 
graphical area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming  ;'*'  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  movements  and  their  effects  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

It  may  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  by  the 
drainage  of  which  a  great  river  was  fed.  If  the  Wealden  was 
gradually  going  downward  1000  feet  or  more  perpendicu- 
larly, a  large  body  of  fresh  water  would  not  continue  to  be 
poured  into  the  sea  at  the  same  point.  The  adjoining  land, 
if  it  participated  in  the  movement,  could  not  escape  being 
submerged.  But  we  may  suppose  such  land  to  have  been 
stationary,  or  even  undergoing  contemporaneous  slow  up- 
heaval. There  may  have  been  an  ascending  movement  m 
one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel 
zone  of  country.  But  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  finally  an  extensive  depression  took  place  in  that  part 
of  Europe  where  the  deep  sea  of  the  Cretaceous  period  was 
afterwards  brought  in. 

Thickness  of  the  Wealden. — In  the  Weald  area  itself,  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs,  fresh-water  beds  to  the 
thickness  of  1600  feet  are  known,  the  base  not  being  reached. 
Probably  the  thickness  of  the  whole  Wealden  series,  as  seen 
in  Swanage  Bay,  can  not  be  estimated  as  less  than  2000  feet. 
Weal^n  Flora. — The  flora  of  the  Wealden  is  characterized 
by  a  great  abundance  of  Coniferse,  Cycadeae,  and  Ferns,  and 
by  the  absence  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  dicotyledonous  angi- 
osperms.  The  discovery  in  1865,  in  the  Hastings  beds  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  of  Gyrogonites,  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara, 
was  the  first  example  of  that  genus  of  plants,  so  common  in 
the  Tertiary  strata,  being  found  in  a  Secondary  or  Mesozoic 
rock. 

*  See  above,  p.  102 ;  and  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.,  chap. 
xxxiv. 
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CHAPTER  XIX; 

JUBASSIC  GBOUP. — ^PUEBECK  BEDS  AND   OOLITE. 

The  Furbeck  Beds  a  Member  of  the  Jurassic  Group. — Sabdivisions  of  that 
Groiip. — ^Physical  Geography  of  the  Oc^te  in  England  and  France. — Up- 
per Oolite. — ^Pnrbeck  Beds. — ^New  Genera  of  fossil  Mammalia .  in  the 
Middle  Purbeck  of  Dorsetdiire. — Dirt-bed  or  ancient  SoiL — ^Fossils  of 
the  Purbeck  Beds. — ^Portland  Stone  and  Fossils. — Kimmeridge  Clay. — 
Lithographic  Stone  of  Solenhofen. — ^ArchsBopteryx. — I^ddle  OoUte. — Cor- 
al Hag.^-Kerinsea  Limestone. — Oxford  Clay,  Ammonites  and  Bdemnites. 
— ^Kelloway  Bock. — ^Lower,  or  Bath,  Odtite.— Great  Plants  of  the  Oolite. 
— Oolite  and  Bradford  Clay. — Stonesfield  .  Slate. — ^Fossil  Mammalia.— 
Faller's  Earth. — ^Inferior  Ooute  and  Fossils. — Northamptonshire  Slates. — 
Yorkshire  Oolitic  Coal-field.— Brora  CoaL— Falseontolo^cal  Relations  of 
the  several  Subdivisions  of  the  Oolitic  group. 

Classification  of  the  Oolite. — ^Immediately,  below  the  Hasr 
tings  Sands  we  find  in  Dorsetshire  another  remarkable  fresh^ 
water  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  because  it  wa$  first  stud^ 
ied  in  the  sea-elifis  of  the  peninsula  of  Purbeck  in  that  county. 
These  beds  are  for  the  most  part  of  fresh-water  ongin,  but 
the  organic  remains  of  some  few  intercalated  beds  are  marine, 
and  show  that  the  Purbeck  series  has  a  closer  affinity  to  tlie 
Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  newest 
or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
both  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the 
manne  cretaceous  group  is  followed  immediately,  m  the  de« 
scending  order,  hy  another  series  called  the  Jurassic  In  this 
term,  the  formations  commonly  designated  as  '^  the  Oolite 
and  Lias  "  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mount- 
ains. The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the  countries 
where  it  was  first  examined  the  limestones  belonging  to  it 
had  an  Oolitic  structure  (see  p.  37).  These  rocks  occupy  in 
England  a  zone  nearly  thirty  miles  in  average  breadth,  which 
extends  across  the  island,  n*om  Yorkshire  m  the  north-east, 
to  Dorsetshire  in  the  south-west.  Their  mineral  characters 
are  not  uniform  throughout  this  region;  but  the  following 
arc  the  names  of  the  principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the 
central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  England. 

OOLITE. 

^a.  Purbeck  beds. 
Upper     .     .     ,  <b.  Portland  stone  and  sand. 

(c.  Kimmeridge  clay. 
14* 
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Middle    . 
Lower     . 
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(d.  Coral  rag. 
•  \e.  Oxford  clay,  and  Kelloway  rock 


/.  Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 
g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfield  slate. 
h.  Fuller's  earth, 
t.  Inferior  Oolite. 


The  Upper  Oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  for  its  base;  the  Middle  Oolitic  sys- 
tem, the  Oxford  clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the 
Lias,  an  argillo-calcai-eous  formation,  which  some  include  in 
the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will  be  treated  of  separately 
in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  subdivisions  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and,  though  varying 
in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great 
distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to 
which  the  above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east 
of  France  and  the  Jura  Mountains  adjoining.  In  that  coun- 
try, distant  above  400  geographical  miles,  the  analogy  to 
the  accepted  English  type,  notwithstanding  the  thinness  or 
occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more  perfect  than  in  York- 
shire or  Normandy. 

Physical  Oeography. — The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale, 
of  distinct  fonnations  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the 
oolitic  and  liassic  series  to  give  nse  to  some  marked  fea- 
tures in  the  physical  outline  of  parts  of  England  and  France. 
Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced  throughout  the  long 
bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata  crop  out; 
and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed,  form- 
ing ranges  of  hills  or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges 
terminate  abruptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays 
rise  up  from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen 
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in  passing  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel 
lines,  from  east  to  west,  in  the  southern  part  of  England.  It 
lias  been  necessary,  however,  in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  ex- 
aggerate the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  height  of  the 
several  formations,  as  compared  to  their  horizontal  extent. 
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It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  steep  slope,  or  esearj)- 
ment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  emi- 
nences formed  by  the  chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolites ;  and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respect- 
ively the  Gault,  Kimmeridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias. 
This  last  forms,  generally,  a  broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the 
escarpment  of  inferior  Oolite,  but  where  it  acquires  consid- 
erable thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marlstone,  it  oc- 
cupies the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment. 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist 
observes  in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz,  is  pre- 
cisely analogous,  and  is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of 
rocks  intervening  between  the  tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  escarpments  of  Chalk, 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face  towards  the  east  in- 
stead of  the  west.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denud- 
ing causes  (see  p.  105)  have  acted  similarly  over  an  area 
several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  removing  the  softer  clays 
more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  causing  these  last 
to  form  steep  slopes  or  escai*pments  wherever  the  harder 
calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  and  de- 
structible formation. 

UPPER  OOLITE. 

Purbeck  Beds. — ^These  strata,  which  we  class  as  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  ex- 
tent in  Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  impor- 
tance when  we  consider  the  succession  of  three  distinct  sets 
of  fossil  remains  which  they  contain.  Such  repeated  changes 
in  organic  life  must  have  reference  to  the  history  of  a  vast 
lapse  of  ages.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view 
in  Durdlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lul- 
worth  Cove  and  the  neighboring  bays  between  Weymouth 
and  Swanage.  At  Meup's  Bay,  in  particular.  Professor  E. 
Forbes  examined  minutely,  in  1850,  the  organic  remains  of 
this  group,  displayed  in  a  continuous  sea-cliff  section,  and 
it  appears  from  his  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Purbecks  are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  or- 
ganic remains,  these  again  being  different,  so  far  as  a  com- 
parison has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  fossils  of  the  over- 
lying Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  Clay.  ' 

Upper  Purbeck, — The  highest  of  the  three  divisions  is 
purely  fresh-water,  the  strata,  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness, 
containing  shells  of  the  genera  Pcdudina^  Physa^  JAmncea^ 
Planorhis^  Valvata^  Cyclas^  and  Unio^  with  Cyprides  and  fish. 
All  the  species  seem  peculiar,  and  among  these  the  Cyprides 
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are  very  abundant  and  characteristic.      (See  Fignro  299, 
a,  b,  c) 

The  Btone  called  "  Purbeck  Marble,"  formerly  much  used 

in  ornamental  architecture  in  the  old  English  cathedral^  oftlie 

Boutheni  counties,  is  exclusively  procured  from  this  division. 

Pig.»». 


Middle  Purbeck. — Next  in  aucceBslon  is  the  Middle  Pnr- 
beck,  about  thirty  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  p&it  of  which 
consists  of  fresh-water  limestone,  with  cyprides,  turtles,  and 
fish,  of  different  species  from  those  in  the  preceding  strata. 
Below  tlie  limestone  are  brackish-water  beds  full  ot  Cyrena, 
and  travei'sed  by  bands  abounding  in  Corbuta  and  Melania. 
These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine  deposit,  with  Pecten, 
Modiola,  Avicada,  and'  Thracia.  Below  this,  again,  come 
limestones  and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and  partly  of  fresh- 
water origin,  in  which  many  fish,  especially  species  of  Lept- 
dotus  a.nA  Microdon  radiatiig,  are  found,  ana  a  crocodilian 
reptile  named  Macrorhynchus.  Among  the  moUusks,  a  re- 
markable ribbed  Jff/ama,  of  the  section  CAfZmo,  occurs. 


Immediittdy  below  is  a  great  and  conspicuous  stratum, 
twelve  feet  thick,  formed  of  a  vast  accnmulation  of  shells  of 
Oatrea  distorta  (Fig.  300),  long  femiliar  to  geologists  under 
the  local  name  of  "  Cindcr-bei"    Jn  thfl  uppermost  part  of 
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Cyprtdeu  from  ihc  Middle  PnrbectB. 
e.  Cupria  uranUIiUa,  Sow. 

this  bed  Pi-ofceeor  Forbes  discovered  the  firet  ecbinodenn 
(Fig.  301)  as  yet  known  in  the  Ihirbeck  series,  a  species  of 
Jlemicidaris,  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  a  previously  known 
Oolitic  fossil.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  species  oi  Pema. 
Below  the  Cinder-bed  fresh-water  strata  are  again  seen,  filled 
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Middle  PDtbeck. 


fma,  Fht/aa  (Fig,  303),  and  Cyclas,  all 
different  from  any  occurring  higher  in 
the  series.  It  will  be  seen  that  Cypria 
/asdcukUa  (Fig.  302,  b)  has  tubercles  at 
the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a  character 
by  which  it  can  be  immediately  recog- 
nized. In  fact,  these  minute  crustaceans,  '''"■"^^ 
almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales 
as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone,  enable  geologists 
at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck  in  places  far  from  the 
Dorsetshire  cliffs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Vale  of  Wardonr  in 
Wiltshire.  Thick  beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck 
filled  with  mollusca  and  cypridcs  of  the  genera  already  enu- 
merated, in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  often  converted 
into  chalcedony.  Among  these  Professor  Forbes  met  with 
gyrogonites  (the  spore-vessels  of  Chara),  plants  never  until 
1851  discovered  in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene.  About 
twenty  feet  below  the  "  Cinder-bed "  is  a  stratum  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  in  which  fossil  mammalia  presently  to  ba 
mentioned  occur,  and  beneath  this  a  thin  band  of  greenish 
shales,  with  marine  sheils  and  impre^ions  of  leaves  like  those 
of  a  large  Zostera,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck. 

FoasU  Mammalia  of  the  Middle  Ftirbeck.—\n  1852,*  after 
alluding  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breath- 
ing mollusca  in  the  Purbeck  strata,  I  remarked  that,  although 
no  mammalia  had  then  been  found,  "  it  was  too  soon  to  infer 
•  Elements  of  Geology,  4th  edition. 
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their  non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence."  Only  two 
years  after  this  remark  was  in  print,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodie  found 
in  the  Middle  Purbeck,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  "Cin- 
der-bed "  above  alluded  to,  in  Dui-dlestone  Bay,  portions  of 
several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Professor  Owen  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  a  small  mammifer  of  the  insectivorous 
class,  more  closely  allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Amphitherium 
(or  Thylacotherium)  than  to  any  existing  type. 

Four  years  later  (in  1856)  the  remains  of  several  other  spe- 
cies of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  were  exhumed  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Beckles,  F.R.S.,  from  the  same  thin  bed  of  marl  near  the 
base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  In  this  marly  stratum  many 
reptiles,  several  insects,  and  some  fresh-water  shells  of  the 
genera  Paludma^  Planorbis^  and  Cyclas^  were  found. 

Mr.  Beckles  had  determined  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
thin  layer  of  calcareous  mud  from  which  in  the  suburbs  of 
Swanage  the  bones  of  the  Spalacotherium  had  already  been 
obtained,  and  in  three  weeks  he  brought  to  light  from  an 
area  forty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and  from  a  layer  the  av- 
erage thickness  of  which  was  only  five  inches,  portions  of  th^ 
skeletons  of  six  new  species  of  mammalia,  as  interpreted  by 
Dr.  Falconer,  who  first  examined  them.  Before  these  intei^ 
esting  inquiries  were  brought  to  a  close,  the  joint  labors  of 
Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer  had  made  it  clear  that 
twelve  or  more  species  of  mammalia  characterized  this  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Purbeck,  most  of  them  insectivorous  or 
predaceous,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of 
the  common  polecat,  Mxtstela  putorius.  While  the  majority 
had  the  character  of  insectivorous  mai'supials.  Dr.  Falconer 
selected  one  as  differing  widely  from  the  rest,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  certain  characters  it  was  allied  to  the  living 
Kangaroo-rat,  or  Hypsiprymrvus^  ten  species  of  which  now 
inhabit  the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of  Australia,  feeding  on 
plants,  and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  striking  pecul- 
iarity of  their  dentition,  one  in  which  they  differ  from  all 
other  quadrupeds,  consists  in  their  having  a  single  large  pre- 
molar, the  enamel  of  which  is  furrowed  with  vertical  grooves, 
usually  seven  in  number. 

The  largest  pre-molar  (see  Fig.  305)  in  the  fossil  genus  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by 
their  termination  a  similar  serrated  edge  in  the  crown ;  but 
their  direction  is  diagonal — a  distinction,  says  Dr.  Falconer, 
which  is  "  trivial,  not  typical."  As  these  oblique  furrows 
form  so  marked  a  character  of  the  majority  of  the  teeth.  Dr. 
Falconer  gave  to  the  fossil  the  generic  name  of  Plagiaulax. 
The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  incisor,  a,Fig.  306,  exhibit 
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a  110  less  striking  similarity  to  Sypsiprymrms.  Neverthe- 
less, the  more  sudden  upward  curve  of  thid  incisor,  ns  well 
as  other  charaoters  of  the  jaw,  indicate  a  ^reat  deviation  in 
the  form  of  Piagiatdax  from  that  of  the  living  kangaroo-rats. 
There  are  two  fossil  specimensof  lower  jaws  of  this  genus 
evidently  referable  to  two  distinet  species  extremely  unequal 
in  8ize  and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  ^agiaviax  Jiee- 
klesii  (Fig.  306) 
was  about  as  big 
as  the  English 
squirrel  or  the  fly- 
ing phalan^r  of 
Australia  Q*etait' 
rus Ati4tralis,War  f 
terhouse).  Tlie  \^ 
smallerJossil,  hav-  V^ 
ing  only  half  the 
linear  dimensions  Pte^ufca  uediieiti,  Pali 

of  the  other,  was  ramnaoflowBrJaw, 

probably  only  one-  "'moia?^.'''  nm'^Tii?*  p"re 
twelfth  of  its  bulk.  ]^'e^^ """"  fe  other  i« 
It  IS  oipecuhar  ge- 
ological interest,  because,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  its  two 
back  molars  bear  a  decided  i-esemblanco  to  those  of  the  Tri- 
assio  Miorolestes  {Fig.  389,  p.  368),  the  most  ancient  of  known 
tnammalia,  of  which  an  account  wi!!  be  given  in  Chapter  XXI. 
Up  to  1857  all  the  mammalian  remains  discovered  in  sec- 
ondary rooks  had  consisted  solely  of  single  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  but  in  that  year  Mr,  Deckles  obtained  the  npper 
portion  of  a  skull,  and  on  the  same  slab  the  lower  jaw  of  an- 
other quadniped  with  eight  molai-s,  a  large  canine,  and  a 
bi-oad  and  thick  incisor.  It  has  been  named  Triconodon  from 
its  bicuspid  teeth,  and  i&  supposed  to  have  been  a  small  in- 
sectivorous marsupial,  about  the  size  of  a  hedgehog.  Other 
jaws  have  since  been  found  indicating  a  larger  species  of  the 
same  genus. 


behind  Ihe  pre- 
l  and  iDKi  (mnch 
r)  belog  diridad 
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Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  of  Galestea  for  the 
largest  of  the  mammalia  discovered  in  1868  in  Purbeck, 
equalling  the  polecat  {Mustela  putorivs)  in  size.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  predaceous  and  marsupial. 

Between  forty  ana  fifty  pieces  or  sides  of  lower  jaws  with 
teeth  have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata  in  Purbeck ;  only  five 
upper  maxillaiies,  together  with  one  portion  of  a  sepamte 
cranium,  occur  at  Stonesfield,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  with 
these  there  were  no  examples  in  Purbeck  of  an  entire  skele- 
ton, nor  of  any  considerable  number  of  bones  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. In  several  portions  of  the  matrix  there  were  detached 
bones,  often  much  decomposed,  and  fragments  of  others  ap- 
parently mammalian ;  but  if  all  of  them  were  restored,  they 
would  scarcely  suffice  to  complete  the  five  skeletons  to 
which  the  five  upper  maxillaries  above  alluded  to  belonged. 
As  the  average  number  of  pieces  in  each  mammalian  skele- 
ton is  about  250,  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  missing 
bones;  and  when  we  endeavor  to  account  for  their  absence, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations  like  those 
once  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when  he  tried  to 
solve  the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield :  "  The  corpses," 
he  said, "  of  drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  dis- 
tended by  gases  during  putrefaction,  have  often  their  lower 
jaw  hanging  loose,  and  sometimes  it  has  dropped  off.  The 
rest  of  the  body  may  then  be  drifted  elsewhere,  and  some- 
times may  be  swallowed  entire  by  a  predaceous  reptile  or 
fish,  such  as  an  ichthyosaur  or  a  shark." 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  Purbeck  marsupials,  belong- 
ing to  eight  or  nine  genera  and  to  about  fourteen  species,  in- 
sectivorous, predaceous,  and  herbivorous,  have  been  obtained 
from  an  area  less  than  500  square  yards  in  extent,  and  from 
a  single  stratum  not  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  whole  lived  together  in  the  same 
region,  and  in  all  likelihood  they  constituted  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  mammalia  which  inhabited  the  lands  drained  by  one 
liver  and  its  tributaries.  They  afford  the  first  positive  proof 
as  yet  obtained  of  the  co-existence  of  a  varied  fauna  of  the 
highest  class  of  vertebrata  with  that  ample  development  of 
reptile  life  which  marks  all  the  periods  from  the  Trias  to 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  and  with  a  gymnospermous 
flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  cycads 
and  conifei-s  predominated  over  all  kinds  of  plants,  except 
the  ferns,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  present  imperfect  knowledge 
of  fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance 
how  conspicuous  a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mamma- 
lian species  of  the  Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared 
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with  those  of  other  formations  more  ancient  than  the  Paris 
gypsum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  help  him  to  appreci- 
ate the  enormous  hiatus  in  the  history  of  fossil  mammalia 
which  at  present  occurs  between  the  Eocene  and  Purheck 
periods,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Stonestield  Oolite, 
and  between  this  again  and  the  Trias. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  known  Species  of  Fossil  Mammalia  from 
Strata  older  than  the  Paris  Gypsum^  or  than  the  Bembridge  Series  of  the 
Idc  of  Wight, 

Headon  Series  and  beds  between)        riAir    v  i, 
the  Paris  Gypsum  and  the  Gres  >  14  \t  ^^  u ' 
de  Beauchaip  T  .     .     .         .)        ^  *  ^'^"^^- 


Secondabt. 


Frimabt. 


0 


TfiBTIABT.       ^ 


{ 


■} 


Barton  Clay  and  Sables  de  Beaii-) 

champ f 

Bagshot  Beds,  Calcaire  Grossier,)        H  6  French. 

and. Upper.  Soissonnais  of  Cuisse-  >-  20  -c  1  English. 

Lamotte   ........)        (  3  U.  States.* 

London  Clay,  including  the  Kyson)     -  p-nelish 

Plastic  Clay  and  Lignite  . 

Sables  de  Bracheux    .    . 

Thanet  Sands  and  Lower  Landen-l 

ian  of  Belgium 
'Maestricht  Chalk  ...... 

White  Chalk 

Chalk  Marl 

Chloritic  Series  (Upper  Greensand) 

Gault 

Neocomian  (Lower  Greensand) 

Wealden 

Upper  Purbeck  Oolite  .... 
Middle  Purbeck  Oolite  .... 
Lower  Purbeck  Oolite     .... 

Portland  Oolite 

Kimmeridge  Clay 0 

Coral  Rag 0 

Oxford  Clay 0 

Great  Oolite 4  Stonesfield. 

Inferior  Oolite  .......      0 

Lias    • 0 

(Wurtemberg. 

Upper  Trias      . 4  -'  Somersetshire. 

(N.  Carolina. 

Middle  Trias 0 

Lower  Trias 0 

Permian 0 

Carboniferous 0 

Devonian 0 

Silurian 0 

Cambrian 0 

Laurentian 0 


7  French. 
2  EngUsh. 
1  French. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14  Swanage. 
0 
0 


*  I  allude  to  several  Zenglodons  found  in  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some*  zoolo*' 
gists  to  three  species. 
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The  Sables  de  Bi*acbeux,  enumerated  in  the  Tertiary  diVi^ 
ion  of  the  table,  supposed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  some- 
what newer  than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  by  M.  Hebert  to  bo 
of  about  that  age,  have  yielded  at  La  Fere  the  Arctocf/on 
(PalcBOCj/ofi)  primcBvus,  the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammal. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands  there 
are  certain  layei*s  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous 
foot-prints  of  quadrupeds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles, 
and  traced  by  him  in  the  same  set  of  rocks  through  Sussex 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  appear  to  belong  to  three  or 
four  species  of  reptiles,  and  no  one  of  them  to  any  warm- 
blooded quadruped.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a 
warnino:  to  us,  when  we  fail  in  like  manner  to  detect  mam- 
malian  foot-prints  in  older  rocks  (such  as  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone), to  refrain  from  inferring  that  quadrupeds,  other  than 
reptilian,  did  not  exist  or  pre-exist. 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck 
strata  consists  in  this:  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  intercalated  brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  fresh-wa^ 
ter  origin;  they  are  160  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  well 
searched  by  skillful  collectors,  and  by  the  late  Edward 
Forbes  in  particular,  who  studied  them  for  months  consecu- 
tively. They  have  been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each 
stratum  recorded  separately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Geologic- 
al Survey  of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  divided  into 
three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes,  each  characterized  by  the 
same  genera  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  and  cyprides,  these 
genera  being  represented  in  each  group  by  different  species ; 
they  have  yielded  insects  of  many  ordei*s,  and  the  fruits  of 
several  plants ;  and  lastlyj  they  contain  "  dirt-beds,"  or  old 
terrestrial  surfaces  and  vegetable  soils  at  different  levels,  in 
some  of  which  erect  trunks  arid  stumps  of  cycads  and  conifers, 
with  their  roots  still  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet 
when  the  geologist  inquires  if  any  land-animals  of  a  higher 
grade  than  reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  peri- 
ods, the  rocks  are  all  silent,  save  one  thiri  layer  a  few  inches 
in  thickness;  and  this  single. page  of  the  earth's  history  has 
suddenly  revealed  to  us  in  a  few  weeks  the  memorials  of  so 
many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that  they  already  outnum- 
ber those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  series,  and 
far  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  to- 
gether! 

Lower  Purheck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  mention- 
ed at  p.  324  as  the  base  of  the  Middle  Purbeck,  some  purely 
fresh-water  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Oypris  (Fig. 
307  a,  c),  Valvata^  and  Ijimncea^  different  from  those  of  the 
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Middle  Purbeek.    This  is  the  be-  Pin  ^ 

ginning  of  the  inferior  division, 

which    is   about  80  feet    thick. 

Below   the   marls    are    seen,   at 

Meup'a  Bay,  more   than   thirty  _ 

ieet    of    brackish -water    strata,      Cjprldes  from  the  Lower  Purbecb. 

.  abounding  in  a  species  of  Ser-  ''■gg^„|^,u'^5f*^c^'^'i™^ 

■    pttia,a,\)iaA   to,   if   not   identical       bKa,  Forbes.    cl,'t  Two  Tlemi  nug- 

wilh,  Serpula  coacervites,  found  "'leiiofthesBmB. 
in  beds  of  the  same  a^e  in  Hanover.  There  are  also  shells  of 
the  genne  Kiesoa  (of  the  subgenus  Hydrobia),  and  a  little  Ccer- 
dium  of  the  subgenus  Protocardium,  in  these  marine  beds,  to- 
gether, with  Oj^rie.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are 
strangely  contorted  and  broken  up,  at  tne  west  end  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeek.  The  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing 
the  roots  and  stools  of  Cycadew,  which  I  shall  presently  de- 
scribe, underlies  these  marls,  and  rests  upon  the  lowest  fresh- 
water limestone,  a  rock  about  eight  feet  thick,  containing  Oy- 
clas,  Yalvata,  and  Limncea,  of  the  same  species  as  those  of 
the  uppermost  pail  of  the  Ix)wei'  Purbeek,  or  above  the  diil- 
bcd.  riie  fresh-water  limestone  in  its  tuiTi  rests  upon  the 
top  beds  of  the  Poi-tland  etone,  which,  although  it  contains 
purely  mariuc  remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  undistin- 
guisbable  in  mineral  chai-actcr  from  the  Lowest  Purbeek 
limestone. 

Dirt-bed  or  ancient  StirfacesoiL — The  moat  remarkable  of 
all  the  varied  succession  of  beds  enumerated  in  the  above 
list  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  "  the  dirt,"  or  "  black 
dirt,"  which  was  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable  soil.  It  is 
^   g^  from  12  to  18  inches  thick,  is  of  a 

J%^^  dark  brown  or  black  color,  and  con- 

tains a  laix^  proportion  of  earthy 
lignite,     l^rou^h  it  are  dispersed 
rounded  and  snb-an^ular  fragments 
of  stone,  from  3  to  9  inches  in  diame- 
ter, in  such  numbers  that  it  almost 
deserves  the  n.irae  of  gravel.     I  also 
saw  in  1886,  in  Poi-tland,  a  smaller 
dirt-bed  sis  feet  below  the  principal 
one,  sis  inches  thick,  consisting  of 
„     ■„      ,.,  —       -r.        .    brewn   earth  with  upright    Oucads 
nri.  ThenpporpartEbo»'«ihe  of  the  Same  species,  ManteUta  ntdi- 
b^^otthakave^"''^'^^^''  ./""""*'*)  ^^  those  fouud  in  the  upper 
bed, but  no  Conifertx.    The  weight  of 
the  incumbent  sti-ata  squeezing  down  toe  compressible  dirt- 
bed  has  caused  the  Cycads  to.  assume  tlmt  form  which  has. 
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led  the  quarrymen  to  call  them  '*  petrified  bird'snests,"  which 
suggested  to  Brongniart  the  specific  name  of  nidiformis.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Carruthera  for  the  annexed  figure  of  one 
of  these  Purbeck  specimens,  in  which  the  original  cylindrical 
figure  has  been  less  distorted  than  usual  by  pressure. 

Many  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  remains 
of  plants  allied  to  Zamia  and  Cycas^  are  buried  in  this  dirt- 
bed,  and  must  have  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they 
grew.  The  stumps  of  the  trees  stand  erect  for  a  height  of 
from  one  to  three  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  six  feet, 
with  their  roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tances from  one  another  as  the  trees  in  a  modem  forest.  The 
carbonaceous  matter  is  most  abundant  immediately  around 
the  stumps,  and  round  the  remains  of  fossil  Cycadece, 

Besides  the  upright  stumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed 
contains  the  stems  of  silicified  trees  laid  prosti'ate.  These 
are  partly  sunk  into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped 
by  a  calcareous  slate  which  covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  prostrate  trees  are  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  in  length  ;  but  by  joining  many  of  them  together, 
trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to 
the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided 
for  17  or  20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these 
near  the  root  is  about  one  foot ;  but  I  measured  one  myself, 
in  1866,  which  was  ^^  feet  in  diameter,  said  hj  the  quaiTv- 
men  to  be  unusually  large.  Root-shaped  cavities  were  ob- 
served by  Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dirt-bed  into  the  subjacent  fresh-water  stone,  which, 
though  now  solid,  must  have  been  in  a  soft  and  penetrable 
state  when  the  trees  grew.  The  thin  layers  of  calcareous 
slate  (Fig.  309)  were  evidently  deposited  tranquilly,  and 
would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
stumps  of  the  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which  they 
form  hemispherical  concretions. 

Pig.  309. 

Fresh-water  calcoreons  slate. 


Dirt-bed  and  ancient  forest 

Lowest  fresh-water  beds  of  the 
Lower  Purbeck. 

Portland  stone,  marine. 
Section  in  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorset    (Backland  and  De  la  Beche.) 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  rnean^  confined  to  the  island  of  Port- 
land, where  it  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  but  is  seen. 
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hi  tlio  same  relative  position  in  tlie  cliffa  east  of  Lulworth 
Cove,  in  Dorselshire,  where,  as  tlie  strata  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  are  now  inclined  at  au  angle  of  45°,  the  stunips 
of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same  angle  in  an  opposite 
direction — a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  change  in  the  position 
of  beds  originall}'  horizontal  (see  Fig.  310), 


Section  of  cliff  eaet  ot  Lulworth  Cois.    (BockluDd  and  Do  la  Beche.) 


From  the  iacts  above  described  we  may  infer,  first,  that 
those  beds  of  the  Upper  Oolite,  called  "  ihePortland,"  which 
are  full  ofraarine.shells,  were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud, 
which  became  dry  land,  and  covered  by  a  foiest,  throughout 
a  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, the  climate  being  such  as  to  permit  the  growth  of  the 
Zamia  and  Cycas.  2dly,  This  land  at  length  sank  down  and 
was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a  body  of  fresh  water, 
from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  enveloping  fluviatile 
shells,  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservation  of  this 
thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  fresh-water 
lake  or  estuary,  was  nat  accompanied  by  any  violent  denu- 
dation, or  rush  of  water,  since  the  loose  black  earth,  together 
with  the  trees  which  lay  prostrate  ou  its  surface,  must  inev- 
itably have  been  swept  away  had  any  such  violent  catastro- 
phe taken  place. 

The  forest  of  the  dirt-bed,  as  before  hinted,  was  not  every- 
where the  firat  vegetation  which  grew  in  this  region.  Be- 
sides the  lower  bed  cont^ning  upright  CycadecB,  before- 
mentioned,  another  has  sometimes  been  found  above  it, 
which  implies  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  same  ground, 
and  its  alternate  occupation  by  land  and  water  more  than 
once. 

Subdivisions  of  the  P\frbeck,-^\%  will  be  observed  that  the 
division  of  the  Pnrhecks  into  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  was 
made  by  Professor  Forbes  strictly  on  the  principle  of  the  en- 
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tire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains  which  they 
inchide.  The  lines  of  demarkation  are  not  lines  of  disturb- 
ance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  character  or 
mineral  changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the 
Purbecks,  such  as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lul- 
worth,  and  the  Cinder-bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the 
distribution  of  organized  beings.  "  The  causes  which  led  to 
a  complete  change  of  life  three  times  during  the  deposition 
of  the  fresh-water  and  brackish  strata  must,"  says  this  nat- 
uralist, "  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a  rapid  or  a  sud- 
den change  of  tlieir  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in  the  great 
lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  depo- 
sition at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many 
thousand  years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  two  or 
three  feet  of  vegetable  soil  is  the  only  monument  which  many 
a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its  existence  ever  since  the  ground 
on  v/hich  it  now  stands  was  first  covered  with  its  shade. 
Yet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of  the  Lower  Purbeck 
to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  they  do  not  constitute  lines  of  separation  between  sti*ata 
characterized  by  different  zoological  types.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  m  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  gen- 
eral rule.  It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually 
be  carried  away  by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  the 
sea,  or  by  a  river;  and  many  Purbeck  dirt-beds  were  proba- 
bly formed  in  succession  and  annihilated,  besides  those  few 
which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Purbeck  beds,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends  at  present,  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Coniferae,  and 
CycadeaB  (Fig.  308),  without  any  angiosperms;  the  whole 
more  allied  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vegetation. 
The  same  affinity  is  indicated  by  the  vertebrate  and  inverte- 
brate animals.  Mr.  Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of  beetles 
and  several  insects  of  the  homopterous  and  trichopterous 
orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on  plants,  while  others  are 
of  such  forms  as  hover  over  the  sui'face  of  our  present  rivers. 

Portland  Oolite  and  Sand  (b,  Tab.,  p.  321).— The  Portland 
Oolite  has  already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire 
the  foundation  on  which  the  fresh-water  limestone  of  the 
Lower  Purbeck  reposes  (see  p.  331).  It  supplies  the  well- 
known  building-stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  and  so  many  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  About  fifty 
species  of  mollusca  occur  in  this  formation,  among  which  are 
some  ammonites  of  largo  size.    The  cast  of  a  spiral  univalve 


KIMMERIDGE  CLAY. 

called  by  tlie  quarrymeri  the  "Port- 
land screw"  {«,  Fig,  31 1),  is  common ; 
the  shell  of  the  same  (b)  being  rarely 
met  with.  Also  Trigonia  gibbosa 
(Fig.  313)  and  Cardium  dUHmile  (Fig, 
314).  This  npper  member  rests  on  a 
dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland 
Sand,  containing  similar  marine  fossils, 
below  which  is  the  Kimmeridge  Clay. 
In  England  these  Tipper  Oolite  forma- 
tions 31*6  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
southern  counties.  But  some  frag- 
ments of  them  occur  beneath  the  Ke- 
ocomian  or  Speeton  Clay  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  containing  many  more 

fossils  common  to  the  Poitlandian  of  a.  ca^t  of  xteii  known  as 
tlie  Continent  than  does  the  same  fhei'/itieic  *°""""  *'  '^'"' 
formation  Jn  Dorsetshire.     Coi'als  ai'o 

rare  in  this  formation,  although  one  species  is  found  plenti- 
fully at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  in  the  Portland  Sand,  converted 
into  flint  and  chert,  the  original  calcareous  matter  being  re- 
placed by  silex  (Fig.  312). 

ng,313.  Fig.313. 


Trigonia  ffibboin.    j  ontnral  aLze. 
Portland  Stoae.Tibbnry. 

Eimmeridge  Clay. — The  Kimmeridge  Clay  consists,  in  great 
part,  of  a  bituminous  shale,  sometimes  forming  an  impure 
coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thicknesH.  In  some  places  in 
Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bituminous  mat- 
ter may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetables.  But  as  impressions  of  plants  are  rare 
in  these  shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other 
marine  shells,  with  skeletons  of  fish  and  aaurians,  the  bitumen 
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roay  perhaps  be  of  animal  or  gin  Some  of  the  sa  iriana  ^li- 
oBaarus)  in  Dorsetshh-e  are  among  the  moat  gigantic  of  their 
kind, 

Among  the  fossils,  araonntiog  to  nearly  100  epeciea,  may 
be  mentioned  Cardium  etriatvlum  (Fig.  316)  and  Oatrea  def- 
toidea  (Fig.  317),  the  latter  found  m  the  Kimmeridge  Clay 
througlioot  England  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also  in 

Fls.31fl.  Fig.  311.  Fis.SlS. 


viTffwa. 
Ize.     Kimmeridge  Claj. 

Scotland,  near  Brora.  The  Gryphma  virffuJa  (Fig.  318),  also 
met  with  in  the  Kimmeridge  Clay  near  Oxford,  ia  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Upper  Oolito  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have 
caused  the  deposit  to  be  termed  "  marnes  &  gryphfes  vir- 
gulee,"  Near  Clermont,  in  Argonne,  a  few  leagues  from  St. 
Menehould,  whei-e  these  indurated  maris  crop  out  from  bcr 
neath  the  gault,  I  have  seen  them,  on  decomposing,  leave 
the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  strewed  over 
with  this  fossil  oyster.  The  TrigoneUitee  la- 
tug  {Aptycku»  of  some  authors)  (Fig,  319)  is 
also  widely  dispersed  through  this  clay.  The 
real  nature  of  the  shell,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
park,  Kimme-  two  pldtes  have  been  the  giznard  of  a  ceph- 
lidgeciaj.  alopod;  others,  that  it  may  have  formed  a 

bivalve  operculum  of  the  sanic.  : 


SOLENHOFEN  STONE.  337 

Solenhofen  Stone. — The  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of 
Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  appears  to  be  of  intermediate  age 
between  the  Kirameridge  clay  and  the  Coral  Rag,  presently 
to  be  described.  It  aifords  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved  under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  what  delicate  im-  Fig.  320. 

pressions  of  the  tender  parts  of  certain 
animals  and  plants  may  be  retained 
where  the  sediment  is  of  extreme  fine- 
ness. Although  the  number  of  testa- 
cea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and  the 
plants  fewy  and  ihose  all  marine, 
Count  Milnster  had  determined  no 
less  than  237  species  of  fossils  when  I 
saw  his  collection  in  1833 ;  and  among 
them  no  less  than  seven  species  of  fly- 
ing reptiles  or  pterodactyls  (see  Fig. 

320),  six  saurians,  three  tortoises,  six-    8ke]etoii  of Pterodaetplua eras- 

ty  species  offish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,     jStS'ear^sSifnhofeSr"- 
and  twenty-six  of  insects.     These  in-  o.  This  bone,  consietingof  four 

sects,  among  which  is  a  libellula,  or     i°JS?mosrdiblt  S^^^^^^^ 
dragon-fly,  must  have  been  blown  out     as  in  bats,  for  tiie  support 
to  sea,  probably  from  the  same  land      of  a  wing, 
to  which  the  pterodactyls,  and  other  contemporaneous  air- 
breathera,  resorted. 

In  the  same  slate  of  Solenhofen  a  fine  example  was  met 
with  in  1862  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  almost  entire,  and  re- 
taining even  its  feathers  so  perfect  that  the  vanes  as  well  as 
the  shaft  are  preserved.  The  head  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  wanting,  but  Mr.  Evans  detected  on  the  slab  what  seems 
to  be  the  impression  of  the  cranium  and  beak,  much  resem- 
bling in  size  and  shape  that  of  the  jay  or  woodcock.  This 
valuable  specimen  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
been  called  by  Professor  Owen  Archceopteryx  nKicrura.  Al- 
though anatomists  agree  that  it  is  a  true  bird,  yet  they  also 
find  that  in  the  length  of  the  bones  of  the  tail,  and  some 
other  minor  points  of  its  anatomy,  it  approaches  more  near- 
ly to  reptiles  than  any  known  living  bird.  In  the  living 
representatives  of  the  class  Aves,  the  tail-feathera  are  at- 
tached to  a  coccygian  bone,  consisting  of  several  vertebrae 
united  together,  whereas  in  the  Archaeopteryx  the  tail  is 
composed  of  twenty  vertebrae,  each  of  which  supports  a  pair 
of  quill-feathers.  The  first  five  only  of  the  vertebrae,  as  seen 
in  A,  have  transverse  processes,  the  fifteen  remaining  ones 
become  gradually  longer  and  more  tapering.  The  feathers 
diverge  outward  from  them  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
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A-  Candnl  vertebrc  of  ArdueopUna  tnacruro,  Owen  ;  wltb  It 
STBi  one-fllth  nataral  eiie.  B.  Two  candal  vertebrs  of  u 
Single  feather,  fonqd 

pterrfx  Uthofffapkica ;   _ _  . . 

rhowlDir  attBCbment  of  Ull-featben  lu  llvine  birde ; 

Profllfiofcandalrerteb™  of  eame:  one-lhinl  nalnri „^_ ,. 

fSBlbcrc  when  eeea  lu  protUe.  /■  Plongbsbare  bone  or  broad  icrmlaal  Jolot  (eeen 
alBoln/,D.) 

Professor  Huxley  in  his  late  memoirs  on  tlic  order  of  rejv 
tiles  callecl  Dinosaiirians,  which  are  lai^ely  i-epi-csented  in  all 
the  formations,  from  the  Neocomian  to  the  Trias  inclusive,  has 
shown  that  they  present  in  their  structure  many  remarkable 
afhnities  to  birds.  But  a  reptile  about  two  feet  long,  called 
Compsoguathus,  lately  found  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  makes 
a  mnch  gi-eater  approximation  to  the  class  Aves  than  any 
Dinosaur,  and  therefore  forma  a  closer  link  between  the 
classes  Aves  and  Reptilia  than  does  the  Ai'ohasopteryx. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  any  species  of  British  fossil, 
whether  of  the  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  class,  is  common 
to  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  But  there  is  no  similar  break  or 
discordance  as  we  proceed  downward,  and  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  the  several  leading  members  of  the  Jurassio 
gronp,  the  Tipper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite,  and  the  Lias, 
there  being  often  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mollusca, 
sometimes  as  much  as  a  fourth,  common  to  such  divisions 
as  the  Upper  and  Middle  Ootitei. 


CORAL  BAG. 


8!)9 


MIDDLE   OOLITE. 

Coral  fiftff. — One  of  the  limeetoDeB  of  the  Middle  Oolite 
has  been  called  the  "  Coral  Ra^,"  because  it  coneists,  iii 
part,  of  continuous  beds  of  petnfied  corals,  most  of  them 
i-etaining  the  position  in  which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  In  their  forma  they  more  frequently  resemble  the 
recf-buildiDg  polyparia  of  the  Pactfio  than  do  the  corals  of 
any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
the  genera  ThecoamiHa  (Fig,  322),  Protoseria,  and  Thanuia- 
Hb.  to.  Fig.  Bsa. 


Mg  tis. 


Thamniutraa.    Cond  Bag. 


strmt,  and  sometimes  form  masses  of  tforal  fifteen  feet  thick. 
In  the  annexed  figure  of  ft  Thamnasbxea  (Fig,  323),  from 
this  formation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cup^hapcd  cavities 
Pig.Ki.  '^'^  deepest  on  the  right  hand  side,  and 

that  they  grow  more  and  moie  shallow, 
until  those  on  the  left  Ride  ai-e  nearly 
filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  perfected  con 
dition,  and  the 
others  an  im< 
aiRsg,  mature  state. 
Bteepi>  Ariiion.  xhese  coralline 
strata  extend  through  the  calcare- 
ous hills  of  the  north-west  of  Berk- 
shire, and  north  of  Wilts,  and  again 
recur  in  Yorkshire,  near  Scarbor- 
ough. The  Oatrea  gregarea  (Fig. 
324)  is  very  characteristio  of  the 
formation  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Oneofthelimestonesofthe  Jura,  _^ 

referred  to  the  age  of  the  English  jverftim  ooedftoiw,  ntton,  corti 
coral  rag,  has  been  called  "Neri-     k«e. wejmonth.  ir»t.siie. 
nacan  limestone"  (Calcaire  &  N^rinces)  by  M.  Thirria;  Iferi* 
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Kcra  being  an  extinctgenuaof  univalve  shells  (Fig,  325)  much 
resembling  the  Cerithium  in  external  foim.  The  annexed  sec- 
tion shows  the  curious  and  continuous  ridges  on  the  columella 
and  whoris. 

Oxford  Clay, — The  coralline  limeatone,  or  "coral  rag," 
above  described,  and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called 
"  calcareous  grits,"  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed 
of  clay,  called  the  "  Oxford  Clay,"  sometimes  not  less  than  600 
feet  thick.  In  this  there  are  no  corals,  but  great  abundance  of 
cephalopoda,  of  the  genera  Ammonite  and  Belemnite  (t'igs. 
329  and  327).     In  some  of  the  finely  laminated  clays  a 

Flg.S!0. 


ites  are  very  perfect,  although  somewhat  compressed,  and  aro 
frequently  found  with  the  lateral  lobe  extended  on  each  side 
of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  into  a  horn-Iikc  projection  (Fig. 
327).  These  were  discovered  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  near  Chippenham,  in  1841,  and  have  been 
described  by  Mr. Pratt  {An.  Nat.BiaL,  Nov.,  1841). 

Similar  elongated  processes  have  been  also  observed  to 
extend  from  the  shells  of  some  belemnites  discovered  by  Dr. 
Mantell  in  the  same  clay  (sec  Fig.  328),  who,  by  the  aid  of 
this  and  other  Specimens,  has  been  able  to  throw  much  light 
on  the  structure  of  singular  extinct  forms  of  cuttle-fish.* 

•  See  Phil.  Trans.  1350,  p.  363-  also  nuxley.  Memoirs  of  Gcol.  SuiTey, 
18G4;   riiillips,  rnLeonC.  Soc. 


FOSSILS  OF  THE  OXFORD  CLAY 

■  Eellowa;  Bock. — The  arenaceous  lime- 
Gtone  whicn  passes  under  thU  name  is  gen- 
erally grouped  as  a  member  of  the  Oitbrd 
clay,iu  wliiuh  it  forms,  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  lenticular  masses,  8  or  10  feet  thick, 
containing  at  Kelloway,in  Willshii-e,numer- 
ons  casts  of  ammonites  and  other  sheila. 
Hut  in  Yorkshire  this  calcareo-arenaceous 
formation  thickens  to  about  30  feet,  and 
constitutes  the  lower  part  of  the  Middle 
Oolite,  cxtendins  inland  from  Scarboiough 
in  a  southerly  diitiGtioD.  The  number  of 
nioUusca  which  it  contains  is,  according  to 
Mr,  Etheridge,  143,  of  which  only  34,  or 
23J  per  cent.,  are  common  to  tlie  Oxford 
clay  proper.  Of  the  52  Cephalopoda,  15 
(namely  13  species  of  ammonite,  the  An- 
cyloceras  CaUovienae  and  one  Belemnite) 
are  common  to  the  Oxfoi'd  Clay,  giving  a 
proportion  of  nearly  30  per  cent. 

LOWEB  OOLITE. 

Combrash  and  Forest  Marble. — The  upper  ^ 
division  of  this  series,  which  is  more  exten- 
sive than  the  preceding  or  Middle  Oolite,  is 
called  in  England  the  Combrash,  as  being  a 
brashy,  easily  broken  rock,  good  for  coin 
land.  It  consists  of  clays  and  calcareous 
sandstones,  which  pass  downwai-d  into  the 
Forest  Marble,  an  argillaceous  limestone, 
abounding  in  marine  fossils.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Bradford,  this  limestone  is  re-  bndy"  cni'ie'd"™tho 
placed  by  a  mass  of  clay.  The  sandstones  lp^§Sl?^Mnk-b»^ 
of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire  are  often  beoeaiu  tuo  enelij 
ripple-marked  and  filled  with  fragments  of  toTeriDg, 
broken  shells  and  pieces  of  dnft-wood,  having  evidently 
been  formed  on  a  coast.  Rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite  are 
used  for  roofing,  and  have  been  traced  over  a  broad  band 
of  countiy  from  Bradford  in  Wilts,  to  Tetbury  in  Glouces- 
tershire. These  calcareous  tile-stones  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  thin  seams  of  clay,  which  have  been  deposited 
upon  them,  and  have  taken  their  form,  preserving  the  undu- 
lating ridges  and  furrows  of  the  sand  in  such  complete  in- 
tegrity, that  the  impressions  of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of 
crustaceans,  which  walked  over  the  soft  wet  sands,  ai-e  still' 
visible.    In  the  same  stone  the  claws  of  crabs,  fragments 
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of  ecbini,  and  other  eigna  of  a  neighboring  beach,  are  Dl>- 
eerved.* 

Orest  (or  Bath)  Oolite.  —  Although  the  name  of  coral  rag 
has  been  appropiiated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Oolite  bcibre  described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  are  equally  entitied  in  many  places  to  be  called  coral- 
lino  liraeBtones.  Thus  the  Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains 
various  corals,  among  which  the  Eanomia  radiata  (Fig.  329) 
is  very  conspicuous,  single  individuals  forming  massea  sev- 


.    {Calamoph]iUia,TeX\m 
a.  Section  trnnBrerae  to  the  tnbei.    h.  Vertical  icclion,  showing  the  raaiation  of  tbe 
tahes.    c  Portion  of  inteilor  of  tulwa  magnified,  ehowlag  Btriated  enrfiice. 

cralfeet.in  diameter;  and  having  probably  required,  like  the 
large  existing  brain-coral  (Meanarina)  of  the  tropica,  many 
centuries  before  their  growth  was  completed. 

Different  species  of  crinoids,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  com- 
mon in  the  same  racks  with  corals;  and,  like  them,mu8t 
liave  enjoyed  a  firm  bottom,  where  their  base  of  attachment 
remained  undisturbed  for  years  (c.  Fig,  330).  Such  fossils, 
therefore,  are  almost  confined  to  the  limestones;  but  an  ex- 
ception occTirs  at  Bradford,  near  Bath,  where  they  are  en- 
veloped in  clay  sometimes  60  feet  thicl^  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  appeai-s  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great 
Oolite  "  had  supported,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest 
of  these  beautiful  zoophytes,  until  the  clear  and  still  water 
was  Invaded  by  a  current  charged  with  mud,  which  threw 
down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke  most  of  their  stems  short  off 
near  the  point  of  attachment.  The  stumps  still  remain  in 
tlieir  original  position ;  but  the  numerous  articulations,  once 
composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  were 
scattered  at  random  through  tlie  argillaceous  deposit  in 
which  some  now  lie  prostrate.  These  appearances  aro  rep- 
resented in  the  section  6,  Fig.  330,  where  the  darker  sti'ata 
represent  the  Bradford  clay,  which  is  however  a  formation 
•  r.  Sci-opo,  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.,  Muccli,  1331. 


BRASFOBD  EKCRINITEa 
Fig.  no. 


.  irPeRrBocrtiilte;  HUlsr.    FdhII  it  BndfOid,  W11t& 
a.  Slemof  JjrfDcrtnAu.mdouaoCUisuUeaUtiuDiiiiiitiiialilu.    b.  Seatlon  >t  Brad- 
ford of  GreBl  Oolite  and  OTerl7lrgdaT.cniitBln1ii);tfaii  (Mall  encrlDllBS    JSeelait.} 
c  Tbree  perfect  lodlrldtula  or^pfasrMtai^  lepreHnted  uUieinewaiitlie  eorfUB 
ut  tbe  Gnat  Oolite,    d.  Bodj  ol  the  jlptnerinfita  rstunibu.    HiIT  natural  aiie, 

of  such  loc&l  deTelopment  that  in  raany  places  it  can  not 
easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the  overlying  "  forest- 
marble  "  and  underlying  "  fullers  earth,"  The  npper  sur- 
liice  of  the  calcareous  stone  below  is  completely  mcrusted 
over  with  a  continiions  pavement,  formed  by  the  stony  roots 
or  attachments  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and  besides  this  evidence 
of  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the  spot,  we  find 
great  numbers  of  single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  the  stem 
and  body  of  the  encrinite,  covered  over  with  serpuke.  Now 
these  eerpulm  conld  only  have  begnn  to  grow  after  the  death 
of  some  of  tbe  stone-lilies,  parts  of  whose  skeletons  had  been 
strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the  irruption  of 
ng.sti. 


<L  Single  plile  nf  hndT  of  Avfoerimi*,  ontgmira  villi  tervvta  nnd  btyoeoa.  Hitim 
alie.  Brndrord  Clny.  i.  Portion  of  the  uina  nuenlfled,  abOHlni;  the  bryowan  D 
a^opora  d^uviamt  coTcrlng  one  of  the  terjnUte, 

argillaceous  mud.  In  some  instances  we  find  that,  after  the 
parisitic  serptilm  were  full  grown,  thay  had  become  incmsted 
over  with  a  bryozoan,  caUed  Diaetopma  diluviana  (sea  d. 
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Fig.  331) ;  and  many  generations  of  these  moUuscoids  had 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  pure  water  before  they  became 
fossil. 

We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines 
and  cycadeous  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt-bed,"  or  fossil 
forest,  of  the  Lower  Purbeck  were  killed  by  submergence 
under  fresh  water,  and  soon  buried  beneath  muddy  sediment, 
so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous  matter  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites,  and  led  to  their  pres- 
ervation in  marine  strata. 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous 
and  argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  de- 
scribed by  naturalists  as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the 
statio7i8  of  species ;  but  besides  these,  there  are  variations  in 
the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic 
series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that  great  law  of  change 
in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of  species  have 
been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to 
certain  minor  formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  mfluence 
of  stations^  or  how  far  it  has  been  caused  by  time  or  the  law 
of  variation  above  alluded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality 
of  the  last-mentioned  influence,  when  we  contrast  the  whole 
oolitic  series  of  England  with  that  of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps, 
and  other  distant  regions,  where,  although  there  is  scarcely 
any  lithological  resemblance,  yet  some  of  the  same  fossils  re- 
main peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has 
shown  how  remarkably  this  fact  holds  true  in  the  Bernese 
Jura,  although  the  argillaceous  divisions,  so  conspicuous  in 
England,  are  feebly  represented  there,  and  some  entirely 
wanting. 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  sev- 
eral shelly  liinestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite, 
is  much  celebrated  as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Glouces- 
tershire, especially  near  Minchmhampton,  tne  Great  Oolite, 
says  Mr.  Lycett,  "must  have  been  deposited  in  a  shallow 
sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are  frequent 
changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some 
beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken 
shells  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  with  fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicot- 
yledonous wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  strata,  also, 
have  occasionally  suffered  denudation,  and  the  "removed  por- 
tions have  been  replaced  by  clay."    In  such  shallow-water 
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beds  sliells  of  the  ^enQm  J'ateUa,  Jferita,  Rimtila,  Cylin4rites 
are  common  (see  Figs,  334  to  337);  while  cephalopoda  are 
rare,  and  instead  of  amraonitea  and  belemiiites,  numerous 
genera  of  carnivorous  trachelipods  appear.  Out  of  224  spe- 
cies of  univalves  obtained  from  the  Minchinhampton  beds, 
Mr.  Lycott  found  no  less  than  50  to  be  caniivorous.  They 
belong  principally  to  the  genera  SuGCirmm,  JHeurototna,  Roa- 


TfTtbraiula  digona,      _    .^ 

Sow,     Nat  slie.         r.ranh  noloral  i 
Brad  rord  Clay.   .  Oolite,  Uluchii 

tellaria,  Murex,Parpuroidea  (Fig.  333),  and  Faaua,  and  exhibit 
a  proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  verj^  different  from 
that  which  obtains  in  seas  of  the  Recent  peiiod.  These  zo- 
ological results  are  curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  im- 
agined that  we  might  look  in  vain  for  the  carnivorons  trache- 
lipods in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Great  Oolite,  and 


Viteiln  Tvgola,  Sow. 
Great  Oollla. 


it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did  not  begin  to  appear 
in  considei-abic  numbers  till  the  £ocene  peiiod,  when  those 
two  great  families  of  ceplialopod'a,  the  ammonites  and  belem- 
nites,  and  a  great  nnmbcr  of  other  representatives  of  the  same 
claaa  of  chambered  shells,  had  become  extinct. 

Stonesfleld  Slate:  Mammalia. — The  slate  of  Stonesfieldhas 

been  shown  liy  Mr,  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great 

Oolite.*     It  is  a  slightly  oolitic  shelly  limestone,  fonning 

large  lenticular  masses  imbedded  in  sand  only  G  feet  thick, 

•  Proceedings  Geo).  Soc.,  vol,  I,,  p,  ili. 

15* 
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but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.    It  contains  some  pebbles 
of  a  rock  very  simuar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions 
PI*'  838     ^^  ^^®  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water 
or  during  storms,  and  redeposited.     The  remains 
of  belemnites,trigonias,  and  other  marine  shells,  with 
fragments  of  wood,  are  common,  and  impressions  of 
ferns^  cycadesB,  and  other  plants.     Several  insects, 
also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  elytra  or  wing-covers 
of  beetles,  are  perfectljr  preserved  (see  Fig.  338), 
some  of  them  approachmg  nearly  to  the  genus  Bur 
prestis.    The  remains,  also,  of  many  genera  of  rep- 
_  tiles,  such  as  PleiosauVy  Crocodile^  and  Pterodactyl^ 

Elytron  of  have  been  discovered  in  the  same  limestone, 
mouesflefi  ^^^  ^^  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  Stones- 
field  slate  is  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to 
the  mammiferous  class.  The  student  should  be  reminded 
that  in  all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  as 
older  than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land-quadruped,  or  of 
any  cetacean,  had  been  discovered  until  the  Spcdacotheriwn 
of  the  Purbeck  beds  came  to  light  in  1854.  Yet  we  have 
seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  wanting  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  formation  (see  p.  302),  and  that  in  the  Wealden 
there  was  evidence  of  fresh-water  sediment  on  a  large  scale, 
containing  various  plants,  and  even  ancient  vegetable  soils. 
We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden  many  land-reptiles  and 
winged  insects,  which  render  the  absence  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds the  more  striking.  The  want,  however,  of  any  bones 
of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  ^nd  other  aquatic  mammalia,  wheth- 
er in  the  chalk  or  m  the  upper  or  middle  oolite,  is  certainly 
still  more  remarkable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate more  justly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geologist  in 
the  discovery  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  ten 
i^pecimens  of  lower  jaws  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  be- 
longing to  four  different  species  and  to  three  distinct  gene- 
ra, for  which  the  names  of  Amphitherium^  Pkascolotherium^ 
and  Stereognathus  have  been  adopted. 

It  is  now  generally  ad-  Fig.  339. 

mitted  that  these  are  really 

the   remains   of  mammalia  .    .  ^  j^lM^A^ 

(although   it   was    at   first 
suggested  that  they  might  _ 

be  reptiles),  and  the  only  Tapwia  Tana,  Ri^ht  ramus  of  lower  jaw. 
question  open  to  COntrO-  Natural  eiie.  A  recent  insectivorous  pla- 
^  .       !•     -^    T      ^        ^i«        cental  mammal, from  Sumatra. 

versy    is    limited    to    this . 

point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found  in  the  Lower  Oolite 
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of  Oxfordsbire  ought  to  be  referred  to  tbe  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series.     Cuvier  had  long 


ago  poiuted  out  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  proc- 
ess (c,  Figa.  342  and  343)  of  tbe  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of 
the  genua  Didelphya;  and  Professor  Owen  baa  since  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  its  generality  in  the  entire  marsupial 
seriea  In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds  this  process  ie  turned 
inward,  as  at  c,(/.  Fig.  342,  in  the  Brazilian  opossnm,  whereas 
in  the  placental  series,  as  at  c.  Figs.  340  and  341,  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  such  inflection.  The  Tupaia  Tana 
of  Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  Mr,  Waterhouse  for  this 
illustration,  because  tbe  jaws  of  that  small  insectivorous 
quadruped  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Stones- 


AviphithiTm'iaPrecoitii,C«y.r\i.    StuDeeHeld  State,    Sja.Thylm')- 

thfrivm  Prrtottii,  Vnleiic. 

a.  CoroDirid  Iirocesa.    A.  ConilTle.    <■  Ausleorjaw.    d.  DOQb]e-riingedniolai& 

field  Amphitherium.  By  clearing  away  the  matrix  from  the 
specimen  oi  Amphitherium  I^-evoatii  here  repi-eaented  (Fig. 
344),  Professor  Owen  ascertained  that  tbe  angular  process 
(c)  bent  inward  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any'of  the  Known 
mareupialia;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  mole  or  hedgehog.    This  fact  made  him  doubt  whether 
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the  Amphitherium  might  not  be  an  insectivorous  placental, 
although  it  offered  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  oste- 
ology to  the  marsupials,  especially  to  the  MyrmecohiuSy  a 
small  insectivorous  quadruped  of  Australia,  which  has  nine 
molai'S  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and 
three  incisors.*  Another  species  of  Amphitherium  has  been 
found  at  Stonesfield  (Fig.  345),  which  differs  from  the  former 
(Fig.  344)  principally  in  being  larger. 

Fig.  345. 


Amphitherium  Broderipiiy  Phcueolotherium  Bucklandif  Broderip,  sp. 

Owen.      Natarfti   size.  o.  Natural  size.    b.  Molar  of  same, 

Stonesfield  Slate.  magnitled. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same 
slates  was  named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  Didelphys 
BvMandi  (see  Fig.  346),  and  has  since  been  called  Phdaco- 
lotherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a  much  stronger  likeness 
to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the 
extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the  agree- 
ment with  the  living  genus  Didelphys  in  the  number  of  the 
pre-molar  and  molar  teeth  is  complete.f 

In  1854  the  remains  of  another  mammifer,  small  in  size,  but 
larger  than  any  of  those  previously  known,  was  brought  to 
light.  The  generic  name  of  Stereognathits  was  given  to  it, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  these  old  rocks  (see  above,  p. 
328),  it  consisted  of  part  of  a  lower  jaw,  in  which  were  im- 
planted three  double-fanged  teeth,  differing  in  structure  from 
those  of  all  other  known  recent  or  extinct  mammals. 

Plants  of  the  Oolite. — The  Araucarian  pines,  which  are  now 
abundant  in  Australia  and  its  islands,  together  with  marsu- 
j>ial  quadrupeds,  are  found  in  like  manner  to  have  accom- 
])anied  the  marsupials  in  Europe  during  the  Oolitic  period 
(see  Fig.  348).  In  the  same  rock  endogens  of  the  most  per- 
fect structure  are  met  with,  as,  for  example,  fruits  allied  to 
the  Pandanus,  such  as  the  Kaidacarpum,  ooliticum.  of  Car- 
ruthers  in  the  Great  Oolite,  and  the  Podocarya  of  Buckland 
(see  Fig.  347)  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

PuUeVs  Earth. — ^Between  the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite 
near  Bath,  an  argillaceous  deposit,  called  "  the  fuller's  earth," 

*  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmecohius  will  be  found  in  nay  Principles  of 
Geology,  chap.  ix. 
t  Owen's  British  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  62. 
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Portion  of  n  fomll  frait  or 

tarya  Buckiandi,  Unc-i  mnirnl 
Hod.  (Bucklsod'BBridgw.TreB 
ttK,  PI.  C3.)  Inreiior  OoUM 
Chinnoiith,  Dorxet  Miuenm. 

occurs;   but  it  is  wanting  in  the  north  of  England,     It 

abounds  in  the  small  oyster  represented  In         ng.s«. 

Fig.  349.     The  number  of  mollusca  linown 

in  this  deposit  is  about  seventy ;  namely,  fifty 

LamellibranchiBte  Bivalves,  ten  Brachiopods, 

three  Gasteropods,  and  seven  or  eight  Ceph- 

alopods. 

Inferior  Oolite. — Tliis  formation  consists  of  ^^^"^^^^ 
a  calcareous  freestone,  usually  of  small  thick-  "^^■ 

ness,  but  attaining  in  some  places,  as  in  the  typical  area  of 
Cheltenham  and  the  Western  Cotswolds,  a  thickness  of  250 
ieel.  It  sometimes  rests  upon  yellow  sands,  formerly  classed 
as  the  sanda  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  biit  now  regarded  as  a 
member  of  the  Ujjper  Lias.  These  sands  repose  upon  the 
Upper  Lias  clays  in  the  south  and  west  of£ngIand.  The 
Oollyweston  state,  formerly  classed  with  the  Great  Oolito, 
!ind  supposed  to  represent  in  Northamptonshire  the  Stones- 
tleld  slate,  is  now  found  to  belong  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  both 
by  community  of  species  and  position  in  the  series.  TheCoI- 
lyweston  beds,  on  the  whole,  assume  a  much  more  marine 
chaiacter  than  the  Stonesfield  slate.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  fossil  plants  Aroiden  i%uftenff,Carr.,  remarkable,  like  the 
PandanaceouB  species  before  mentioned  (Fig.  347)  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  monoootyledonous  class,  is  common  to  the 
Stonesfield  beds  in  Oxfordsnire. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire  consists  largely  of  shales 
and  sandstones,  'n'hich   assunio  much  the  aspect  of  a  tmc 
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coal-field,  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in 

'        '  '  AricliharveBt  of  fosailferuB 

has  been  obtained 


them  for  more  than  a  century, 

Fls.UtO, 


fimfigUtu  pnmH,aatpp.    Sjn. PhlebcpltrU  eontigm. 


from  them,  as  at 
Gristborpe,  near 
Scarborough  (Fig. 
350).  They  contain 
also  Cycadete,  of 
which  &mily  n 
magnificent '  speci- 
men has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wil- 
~L(nd.aDil'HntL  'Lnwer  eirtHHia(«oiu'amia,  Infetiui  liamson  andcF  the 
oouw«i«i«.  Oriiiborp«,Tork«iii«.  name  Zamia  GigSB, 

and  a  fossil  called  Eq^iisetum  Columnare  (see  Fig.  897,  p, 
376), which  maintains  an  upright  position  in  Bandatone  strata 
over  a  wide  area.  Shells  of  J^t/ieria  and  Z/hio,  collected  by 
Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing  beds,  point  to  the 
estuarv  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  Sutherlandshire,  a  coal  formation,  probably 
coeval  with  the  above,  or  at  least  belonging  to  some  of  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  Oolitic  period,  hoe  been  mined  exten- 
aively  for  a  century  or  more.  It  affords  the  thickest  stntnm 
of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any  seoondary 
rocK  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  has  been 
worked  three  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several  feet 
e  of  pyritouB  coal  resting  upon  it. 


CaUwold  mile. 


Among  the  characteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I 
may  instance  Terebratvla  fimbria  (Fig.  3bl),Ji/tt/nchondla 
^nosa  (Fig.  352),  and  Photadomya  jidicida  (Fig.  353).  The 
extinct  genus  Pleurotomaria  is  also  a  form  very  common  in 
this  division  aa  well  aa  in  the  Oolitic  system  generally.  It 
resembles  the  Trochua  in  fonn,  but  is  marked  by  a  deep 
cleft  {a.  Figs.  354, 355)  on  one  side  of  the  mouth.    The  Cot- 
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Fig.  SOS. 


fiarfcf  onmuZaCiii  Sow.      FJ^uratimuiTia  oma/a^ 

^iiiongOul.,Not™iindy.         8ow.  Sp,      Inferlur 

lDferiurOuliW,Suj;liuicL  OullK. 

lyritea  (Dysaster)^  ringenn  (Fig.  356)  is  an  Echinoderm  com- 
mon to  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  tlie 
two  Ammonites  (Figs.  357,358). 


dlnunoRjCH  BntUienriitnii,  San. 
Oolite,  Soarhnrcinsh,  Inf. 
OoI.,DnndrTt  CalTsdos;  sic 


Palffiontological  Relations  of  the  Oolitic  Strata. — Observa- 
tions have  already  been  made,  p.  338,  on  the  distinctness  of 
the  organic  remains  of  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
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the  proportion  of  species  common  to  the  different  members 
of  the  Oolite.  Between  the  Lower  Oolite  and  the  Lias  there 
is  a  somewhat  gieatei-  break,  for  out  of  256  niollusca  of  the 
Upper  Lias,  thirty-seven  species  only  pass  np  into  the  In- 
terior Oolite. 

In  illustration  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  England  some  few  species  pass  np 
from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  as, 
^^'  for  example,  MhynchoneUa  obsoleta,  Lv- 

""***'~  thodomus  induaua,  Phi^a^mya  ovalie, 

and  Trigonia  costata. 

Of  all  the  Jurassic  Ainmonitea  ofGreat 
Britain,  A.  mturocephalus  (Fig.  360), 
which  is  common  to  the  Great  Oolite 


We  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
''aSiMSroD^SS'niit?- that  the  gaps  which  occur,  both,  be- 
ai^cS3!"°'''""°^  tween  the  larger  and  smaller  sections 
of  the  English  Oolites,  imply  intervals 
of  time,  elsewhere  represented  by  fossiiiferons  strata,  al- 
though no  deposit  may  have  taken  place  in  the  British  area. 
This  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  partial  extent  of  many 
of  the  minor  and  some  of  the  larger  divisions  even  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JURASSIC  GROUP — Continued. — lias. 

Mineral  Character  of  Idas. — ^Numerous  successive  Zones  in  the  Lias,  marked 
by  distinct  Fossils,  without  Unconformity  in  the  Stratification,  or  Change 
in  the  Mineral  Character  of  the  Deposits. — Gryphite  Limestone. — Shells 
of  the  Lias. — Fish  of  the  Lias. — Reptiles  of  the  Lias. — ^Ichthyosaur  and 
Flesiosaur. — Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands. — Sudden  Destruc- 
tion and  Bmnal  of  Fossil  Animals  in  Lias. — Fhivio-marine  Beds  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  Insect  Limestone. — Fossil  Flaiits. — Origin  of  the  Oolite 
and  Lias,  and  of  alternating  Calcareous  and  Argillaceous  Formations. 

Lias. — The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
marl,  and  clay,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is 
classed  by  many  geologists  as  part  of  that  group.  The  pe- 
culiar aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  Lias  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  is  an  alternation  of  thin  beds  of 
blue  or  gray  limestone,  having  a  surface  which  becomes  light- 
brown  when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  dark- 
colored,  narrow  argillaceous  partings,  so  that  the  quarries  of 
this  rock,  at  a  distance,  assume  a  striped  and  ribbon-like  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Lias  has  been  divided  in  England  into  three  groups, 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Lias  consists  first 
of  sands,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
Oolite,  but  which,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  are  by  their  fos- 
sils more  properly  referable  to  the  Lias ;  secondly,  of  clay 
shale  and  thin  beds  of  limestone.  The  Middle  Lias,  or  marl- 
stone  series,  has  been  divided  into  Jtbcee  zax^^  and  the  Lower 
Lias,  according  to  the  labor8^.of(5uenstedt,Oppd,  Strickland, 
Wright,  and  others,  into  seven  zones,  each  marked  by  its  own 
group  of  fossils.  This  Lower^IdftS  aver^g^  from  600  tp  900 
feet  m  thickness.  '^  ' 

From  Devon  and  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire  all  tliege  divis- 
ions, observes  Professor  Ramsay,  are  constant ;  and  fti)m  top 
to  bottom  we  can  not  assert  that  anywhere  there  is  actual 
unconformity  between  any  two  subdivisions,  whether  of  the 
larger  or  smaller  kind. 

In  the  whole  of  the  English  Lias  there  are  at  present  known 
about  937  species  of  mollusca,  and  of  these  267  are  Cephalo- 
pods,  of  which  class  more  than  two-thirds  are  Ammonites^ 
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the  Nautilus  and  BelemDite  aleo  abonndiog.  The  whole 
series  has  been  divided  by  zonea  characterized  hj  particalar 
ammonites ;  for  while  other  families  of  shells  pass  from  one 
division  to  another  in  numbers  varying  from  about  20  to  60 
per  cent.,  these  cephalopoda  are  almost  always  limited  to 
single  zones,  as  Quenstcdt  and  Oppel  have  shown  for  (Ger- 
man y,  and  Dr.  Wright  and  others  tor  England. 

As  DO  actual  unconformity  is  known  from  the  top  of  the 
UppoE  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lower  Lias,  and  as  there  is  a 
marked  uniformity  in  the  mineral  character  of  almost  all  the 
strata,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  even  for  such  partial 
breaks  as  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  succession  of  species, 
if  we  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  species  were  in  each 
case  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  con- 
taining them,  and  I'eplaced  by  the  creation  of  new  forms  when 
the  succeeding  formation  began.  I  agree  with  Pi'ofessor  Ram- 
say in  not  accepting  this  hypothesis.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
old  species  occasionally  died  out,  and  left  no  i-epi-esentatives 
in  Europe  or  elsewhere ;  others  were  locally  exterminated  in 
the  stcuggle  for  life  by  species  which  invaded  their  ancient 
domain,  or  by  varieties  better  fitted  for  a  now  state  of  things. 
Pauses  also  of  vast  duration  may  have  occurred  in  the  depo- 
sition of  strata,  allowing  time  tor  the  moditication  of  oivaDio 
life  throughout  the  globe,  slowly  brought  about  by  vanatioo 
accompanied  by  extmction  of  the  original  forms. 

Fossils  of  the  Lias. — The  name  of  Gryphile  limestone  has 
sometimes  been  npplied  to  the  Lins,  in  consequence  of  the 


great  number  of  shells  which  it  contains  of  a  species  of  oyster, 
or  Gryphwa  (Fig.  362).    A  laigo  heavy  shell  called  Mippo- 
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podium  (Fig.  365), allied  to  Ct/prioardia,ie  also  char&ctcristio 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Lias.    In  this  foi-mation  occur 


cuir^ipi',  Phil.    Lower  Uag,  GlaaCMterehIre 
mid  Yorkehlni. 
a.  hovel  valve,    b.  Upper  mire. 


also  the  Aviculas,  Figs.  383  and  364.     The  Lias  formation  ia 
also  remaikable  for  being  tlie  newest  of  the  secondary 
in  whicli  brachiopoda  of  the  genei-a  Spirifer  s 


Ltas,  Chellfinbam. 


Ijtptiaia  Uoarft,  Dot.    tipper  Llns, 


(Figs.  366,  307)  occur,  although  the  former  ia  slightly  modi- 
fied in  structure  so  as  to  constitute  the  subgenus'Spiriferina, 
Davidson,  and  the  Lepticna  has  dwindled  to  !i  shell  smaller 
in  size  than  a  pea.  No  less  than  eight  or  nine  species  of 
Spirifei-ina  are  tn  imei-ated  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  belonging  to 
the  Lias,     Pallitbr.inchiate  mollusca  predominate  gi-eatly  ia 
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Btrata  older  than  the  Trias ;  but,  so  i&r  as  we  yet  know,  they. 
did  not  survive  the  Liassio  epoch. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made,  p.  354,  to  numeroas  zones 
in  the  Lias  having  each  their  peculiai'  Ammonites.  Tvo  of 
these  occur  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  having  a  united 
thickness,  varying  from  40  to  SO  feet.    The  upper  of  these  is 


Fig.  863. 


VlfrSft 


.    b.  Front  view,  b1 


HDd  blsDlcnted  keel     Ctaarni-lerlelfc  of  the 
lover  pari  at  the  Una  of  England  and  tbe 


I  M.        A,  jrfoBorWfc  Bow.    Oi 

r  or  dlamiUrofDrtrinaL 

the  hue  ot  Ihe  Lowi 


chiiracterized  by  Ammonites  BvcMandi,  and  the  lower  by 
Ammonites  planorbis  (see  Figs.  368, 369).*     Sometimes,  ho w- 


WaUatH,  Sov. 


ever,  there  is  a  third  intermediate  zone,  that  ot  Ammonites 

nnffulatus,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  zone  called  the 

infra-lias  on  the  Continent,  the  species  of  which  are  for  the 

*  Qaart.  Jbarn.,  toI.  xti.,  p.  876. 
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most  part  common   to  the  superior  gi-oup  marked  by  A. 


ng.ni. 


Jiucklundi. 

Among  the  Crinoids  or 
Stone-lilies   of  the  Lias,  ^ 
the  Pentacnnites  are  c 
spicuous.     (See  Fig.  373.) 
Ot Paltxocoma  ( Op/tioder-    . 
ma)  Sgertimi  {Fig.  374), 
referable  to  the  Ophiuri- 
(ke  of  Muller,  perfect  apee- 
imens  have  been  met  with 
ill  the  Middle  Lias  beds  of 
Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 

The  ISxtracriniia  JiHareus  (i-emoved  by  Major  Austin  fioni 
Perdacrinua  on  account  of  generic  differences)  occura  in  tan- 
gled masses,  forming  thin  beds  of  considerable  extent,  in  the 
Lower  Lias  of  Dorset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire.  The 
3  are  often  highly  charged  with  pyrites.     This  Crinoid, 

Big.  sra.  Fig.  874. 


Elfracriniu  (PtntiwHaiu)    DHOrnu.  JWmianna  tppAin'enna)  tenufftroiiMatii. 

Miller,    i  natural  e(ie.    (Bodf.  nniiF.  K  Fnrbes.      Ulddle  Llai,  Sntowu, 

imdparlofBtem.}  Lower  Liag,  LyniB  Uonct, 
Re^s. 

with  its  innumerable  tentacular  arme,  appeai-s  to  have  been 
frequently  attached  to  the  driftwood  of  tlie.liaesic  sea,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Barnacles  float  about  on  wood  at  the  present 
day.     There  is  another  species  of  £ktracrintts  and  several  of 
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Pentacrinna  in  tbu  Lias;  and  the  latter  genus  ia  found  I'ri 
Dearly  all  the  formations  fi-om  tiic  Lias  to  iIil-  London  Clay 
inclusive.  It  is  represented  in  the  present  seas  by  the  deli- 
cate and  rare  PetUacrinua  caput-meduece  of  the  Antilles, 
which,  with  Comatuia,  is  one  of  tho  few  surviving  members 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Crinoids,  represented  by  bo  many 
extinct  genera  in  the  older  formations. 

FiBtes  of  the  Lias. — The  fossil  tish,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  117  species  known  as  British,  resemble  generically 
those  of  the  Oolite,  but  differ,  according  to  M,  Agassiz,  from 
those  of  the  Cretaceous  peiiod.  Among  them  ia  a  species  of 
Jj^idotus  {Zi.  ffiffas,  AgAss.),¥ig  375,  which  is  found  in  the 


Lias  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.*  This  genus  was 
before  mentioned  (p.  316)  as  occurring  in  the  Wealden,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  frequented  both  rivei-s  and  sea-coasts. 
Another  genus  of  Ganoids  (or  fish  with  hai-d,  shining,  and 


H, 


enamelled  scales),  called  ^Sthmoihis  {Fig  376),  is  almost  ex- 
clusively Liassic.  The  teeth  of  a  species  of  ^erorfwa,  also, 
are  very  abundant  in  the  Lias  (Fig.  377). 

*  Agaaaiz,  Foissons  Fossiles,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  28,  29. 
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Pia.nT. 


Amdut  niMUs,  A) 


Agus.(toMb);  eommnni; 
LIw,  Ijme  BeglB,  and  Geni 


But  the  I'eraains  of  fishwhicli  have  excited  more  attention 
than  any  others  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  ichthyo' 
dorulUea  (a.  Fig.  378),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some 


natnralists  to  be  jaws,  and  by  others  weapons,  resembling 
those  of  the  living  Baliitea  and  Sihtrua;  but  which  m, 
Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The 
spines,  in  the  genei'a  last  mentioned,  articulate  with  the 
backbone,  whereas  there  ara  no  signs  of  any  anch  articula- 
tion in  tlie  ichthyodornlites.  These  last  appear  to  have  been 
bony  spines  which  foi-med  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
like  that  of  the  living  genera  Ceriracion  and  Chimcera  (see 
a,  Fig.  879).    In  both  f\s-«I9- 

of  these  genera,  the 
posterior  concave  face 
is  armed  with  small 
spines,  as  in  that  of  the 
fossil  JTybadus  (Fig. 
378),  a  placoid  fish  of 
the  shark  family  found  ' 
fossil  at  Lyme  Regis. 
Such  spines  are  simply 
imbedded  in  the  flesh,  cktmarain 

and  attached  to  strong     *8pliio  rormiDg.nwrioti»rtorth.do™ai(iD. 
muscles.     "  They  serve,"  saya  Dr.  Biickland,  "  as  in  the-  Chi- 
nuera  (Fig.  379),  to  raise  and  depress  the  fin,  their  action 
*  Aga»iz,f{iii«onsF(Meike,roLiiL,  tnb.  C,Fig.  1. 
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resembling  that  of  a  movable  mast,  raising  and  lowering 
backward  the  sail  of  a  barge."* 

Reptiles  of  the  LiaB. — It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish 
which  form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains 
of  the  Lias ;  but  the  EnoUiosaurian  reptiles,  which  iare  ex- 
traordinary for  their  number,  size,  and  structure.  Among 
the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of  Ichthyo- 
aauTua  and  Plesiosaurus  (Figs.  380,  381).  The  genus  Ich- 
thyosaurus^  or  fish-lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation, 
but  has  been  found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  White  Chalk  of 
England,  and  as  low  as  the  Trias  of  Germany,  a  formation 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  Lias  in  the  descending  order. 
It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like  vertebi'se,  their  paddles,  re- 
sembling those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the  length  of  their 
tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  Ichthyosaure 
were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that  they  werQ 
carnivorous;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise 
nature  of  their  food. 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many 
skeletons  nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the 
osteology  of  this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  Plesiosauru8,\ 
(See  Figs.  380,  381.)  The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely 
long  neck  and  small  head,  with  teeth  like  those  of  the  croco- 
dile, and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus^ 
but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shallow  seas  and 
estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  Ichthyosaur  and 
our  modern  cetacea.J  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  mentioned 
were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  IcJUhyo- 
saitrus  plcUyodon,  from  the  Lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet 
in  length ;  and  there  are  species  of  Plesiosaurus  which  meas- 
ure from  18  to  20  feet  in  length.  The  form  of  the  Iclvthyo- 
saurus  may  have  fitted  it  to  cut  through  the  waves  like  the 
porpoise ;  as  it  was  furnished  besides  its  paddles  with  a  tail- 
fin  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  powerful  organ  of  motion ;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Plesiosaurus^  at  least  the  long-necked 
species  (Fig.  381),  was  better  suited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks 
and  bays  defended  from  heavy  breakers. 

It  is  now  very  generally  agreed  that  these  extinct  saurians 
must  have  inhabited  the  sea ;  and  it  was  urged  that  as  there 
are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 

*  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  290. 
t  Oeol.  Soc.  Transactions,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 
i  Conybeare  and  De  la  Becho,  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  vol.  v.,  p.  C59 ; 
and  Buckland,  Bridg3water  Treatise,  p.  203. 
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and  others,  as  the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  bo  there  may 
have  been  formerly  some  Baurians  proper  to  salt,  othere  to 
fresU  water.    The  common  crocodile  of  the  Gaogea  ia  well 


known  to  frequent  equally  that  river  and  the  brackish  and 
fMxH  water  near  its  mouth;  and  crocodiles  arc  said  in  like 
manner  to  be  abnudant  both  in  the  rivers  of  the  Isla  de 
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Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  open  6ca 
round  the  coast.  In  1835  a  cunous  lizard  {Amblf/rnynchua 
cristatits)  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapi^os 
Islands.*  It  was  found  to  be  exclusively  marine,  swimming 
easily  by  means  of  its  flattened  tail,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on 
seaweed.  One  of  them  was  sunk  from  the  ship  by  a  heavy 
weight,  and  on  being  drawn  up  after  an  hour  was  quite  un- 
harmed. 

The  families  of  Dinosauria,  crocodiles,  and  Pterosauria  or 
winged  reptiles,  are  also  represented  in  the  Lias. 

Sudden  Destruction  of  Saurians. — It  has  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the 
Lias,  must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ; 
and  that  the  destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  nature,  was  often  repeated. 

"Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "scarcely  a  single  bone 
or  scale  has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during 
life;  which  could  not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered 
bodies  of  these  saurians  been  left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  ex- 
posed to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks  of  fishes  and  other 
smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."f  Not  only  are  the 
skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species 
of  fish  on  which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements. 
Not  unfrequently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  Lias,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skele- 
tons of  the  marine  lizards  from  which  they  were  derived ; 
"as  if,"  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  "the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
sea  received  small  sudden  accessions  of  matter  from  time  to 
time,  covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  exuviae  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  intervals." J  It  is  further  stated  that, 
at  Lyme  Regis,  those  surfaces  only  of  the  coprolites  which 
lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  covered  and 
protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  per- 
manently enveloped  them. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish, 
{Geoteuthis  bollensis)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  Lias  at 
Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink 
in  a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slight- 
ly impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  cephalopoda, 
therefore,  must,  like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried  in 

*  See  Darwin,  Naturalist's  Voyage,  p.  385.    Murray. 
t  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  115. 
X  Geological  Researches,  p.  334. 
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gedinient ;  for,  if  Ions  exposed  after  deatb,  the  membrane  con- 
taining the  ink  would  have  decayed,* 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in 
their  own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of 
turbid  fresh  water  in  the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  ma- 
rine tribes.  In  the  "Principles  of  Geology"  I  have  shown 
that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned  animals  have  been 
swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earthquakes,  as  in 
Java  in  1699 ;  and  that  indescribable  multitudes  of  dead  fish- 
es have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discbarge  of 
noxious  vapors  during  sinmar  convulsions.  But  in  the  inter- 
vals between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumu- 
lated slowly  in  the  sea  of  the  Lias,  some  being  formed  chief- 
ly of  one  description  of  shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of 
gryphites. . 

Fresh-water  D^KXdtB.—Inseot-beds. — From  the  above  re- 
marks the  reader  will  infer  that  the  Lias  is  for  the  most  part 
a  marine  deposit.  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series 
have  an  estuarine  character,  and  must  have  been  formed 
within  the  influence  of  rivers.  At  the  base  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower.  Lias  respectively,  insect-beds  appear  to  be  almost 
everywhere  present  throughout  the  Midland  and  South-west- 
em  districts  of  England.  These  beds  are  ci*owded  with  the 
remains  of  insects,  small  fish,  and  crustaceans,  with  occasion- 
al marine  shells.  One  band  in  Gloucestershire,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  in  thickness,  has  been  named  the  "  insect  lime- 
stone," It  passes  upward,  says  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,t  into 
a  shale  containing  CyprU  and  JEstheria^  and  is  full  of  the 
wing-cases  of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  with  some  nearly 
entire  beetles,  of  which  the  eyes  Fig.  882. 

are  preserved.  The  nervures  of 
the  wings  of  neuropterous  insects 
(Fig.  382)  are  beautifully  perfect 
in  this  bed.  Ferns,  with  cycads 
and  leaves  of  monocotyledonoiis 
plants,  and  some  apparently  brack-  wing  ofanenmpteJJSs  insect,  from 

ish  and  /resh-water  shells,  accom-      tlie  Low«r  Lla^  Gloneestenhlre. 

panv  the  insects  in  several  places,  (»«▼•?•  B.Brodie.) 
while  in  others  marine  shells  predominate,  the  fossils  varying 
apparently  as  we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  fresh  water  was  de- 
lived.  Aft^r  studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects  from 
the  Lias,  Mr.  Westwood  declares  that  they  comprise  both 

*  Bnckland,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  307. 

t  A  Histoiy  of  Fossil  Insects,  etc. ,  1846.    London. 
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wood-eating  and  herb-devouring  beetles,  of  the  Linnean  gen- 
era JSlater^VaraJms^ etc., besides  grasshoppei-s  (Grj/Uua), and 
detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  majr-nies,  or  insects  refer- 
able to  the  Linnean  genera  ZdbellulayJtJphemerajJIemerolnitaj 
and  Panorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-four 
families.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such 
as  taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate;  but  many 
of  the  associated  organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead 
to  a  different  conclusion. 

Fossil  Plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias, 
several  species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme  Regis, 
and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants  at  Whitby.  M.  Ad. 
Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most  of 
them  ferns ;  and  fifty  gymnosperms,  of  which  thirty-nine  are 
cycads,  and  eleven  conifers.  Among  the  cycads  the  predomi- 
nance of  Zamites,  and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera 
with  leaves  having  reticulated  veins  (as  in  Fig.  349,  p.  349), 
arc  mentioned  as  botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.*  The 
absence  as  yet  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite  of  all  signs  of  dicot- 
yledonous angiosperms  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of 
such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the 
Cretaceous,  though  less  plentifully  (see  above,  p.  303).  The 
angiosperms  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least  com- 
paratively rare  in  these  older  secondary  peiiods,  when  more 
space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias. — The  entire  group  of  Oolite 
and  Lias  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone, 
and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Thus 
the  clays  of  the  Lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  now  consid- 
ered (see  p.  353)  as  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  though 
formerly  referred  to  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  these  sands  again 
by  the  shelly  and  coralline  limestone  called  the  Great  or  Bath 
Oolite.  So,  in  the  Middle  Oolite,  the  Oxford  Clay  is  followed 
by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  Upper  Oolite, 
the  Kimmeridge  Clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  Sarid  and 
limestone  (see  Fig.  298,  p.  322).f  The  clay  beds,  however, 
as  Sir  H.  D.  de  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  followed  over  larger 
areas  than  the  sand  or  sandstones.J  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  while  the  Oolite  system  becomes  arenaceous 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps 
an  almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being 
omitted ;  and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  com- 
plicated and  variable  than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions. 

*  Tableau  des  Veg.  Foss.,  1849,  p.  105. 

t  Conybeare  and  Philips's  Outlines,  etc.,  p.  166. 

i  Greol.  Researches,  p.  337. 
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Nevertheless,  some  of  the  cjays  and  intervening  limestones 
do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  uniform  character  for  distances 
of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may 
imagine,  first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for 
ages  of  fine  argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  cur- 
rents, which  may  have  communicated  with  rivers,  or  with 
part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting  coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at 
length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region,  either  because  the 
land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation  is  depressed 
and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  another 
direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighboring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes 
once  more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes. 
Calcareous  sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and 
coral,  or,  in  some  cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay ; 
because  it  commonly  happens  that  the  finer  sediment,  being 
first  drifted  farthest  from  coasts,  is  subsequently  overspread 
by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has  grown  shallower,  or  when 
the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by  upheaval  or  by 
sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached  nearer 
to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

The  increased  thickness  of  the  limestones  in  those  regions, 
as  in  the  Alps  and  Jura,  where  the  clays  are  comparatively 
thin,  arises  from  the  calcareous  matter  having  been  derived 
from  species  of  corals  and  other  organic  beings  which  live  in 
clear  water,  far  from  land,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  influx 
of  mud  would  be  unfavorable.  Portions  therefore  of  these 
clays  and  limestones  have  probably  been  formed  contempo- 
raneously to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  generally  prove, 
for  the  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  beings  would 
be  caused  by  the  difference  of  conditions  between  the  more 
littoral  and  the  more  pelagic  areas  and  the  different  depths 
and  nature  of  the  sea-bottom.  Independently  of  those  as- 
cending and  descending  movements  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  superposition  of  the  limestones  and  clays,  and  by 
which  the  position  of  land  and  sea  are  made  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  vary,  the  geologist  has  the  difficult  task  ©f  allowing 
for  the  contemporaneous  thinning  out  in  one  direction  and 
thickening  in  another,  of  the  successive  organic  and  inorgan- 
ic deposits  of  the  same  era. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

TBIAS)  OR  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE   GROUP. 

Beds  of  Passage  between  the  Lias  and  Trias,  Khaetic  Beds. — Triassic  Mam- 
mifer. — Triple  Division  of  the  Trias. — Keuper,  or  Upper  Trias  of  England. 
— Reptiles  of  the  Upper  Trias. — ^Foot-prints  in  the  Banter  formation  in 
England. — Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol. — Origin  of  Red  Sandstone 
and  Hock-salt. — ^Precipitation  of  Salt  from  inland  Lakes  and  Lagoons. — 
Trias  of  Germany. — Keuper. — St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  Beds. — ^Peculiar. 
ity  of  their  Fauna. — Muschelkalk  and  its  Fossils. — Trias  of  the  United 
States. — Fossil  Foot-prints  of  Birds  and  Reptiles  in  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut.— ^Triassic  Mammifer  of  North  Carolina. — Triassic  Coal-field  of 
Richmond,  Virginia. — Low  Grade  of  early  Mammals  favorable  to  the  The- 
ory of  Progressive  Development. 

Beds  of  Passage  between  the  Lias  and  Trias— Bhatio  Beds. 
— We  have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  366)  that  the 
base  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  characterized,  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  by  beds  containing  distinct  species  of  AmmoDites^ 
the  lowest  subdivision  having  been  called  the  zone  of  Am- 
monites planorbis.  Below  this  zone,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Lias  and  the  strata  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat,  called  "Trias,"  certain  cream-colored  limestones  de- 
void of  fossils  are  usually  found.  These  white  beds  were 
called  by  William  Smith  the  White  Lias,  and  they  have  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to  belong  to  a  formation  simi- 
lar to  one  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps  of  Bavaria,  to  which  Mr. 
Gtlmbel  has  applied  the  name  of  Rhaetic.  They  have  also 
long  been  known  as  the  Koessen  beds  in  Germany,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  beds  of  passage  between  the  Lias  and  Trias. 
They  are  named  the  Penarth  beds  by  the  Government  sur- 
veyors of  Great  Britain,  from  Penarth,  near  Cardiff,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, where  they  sometimes  attain  a  thickness  of 
lifty  feet. 

The  principal  member  of  this  group  has  been  called  by  Dr. 
Wright  the  Avicula  contorta  bed,*  as  this  shell  is  very  abun- 
<lant,  and  has  a  wide  range  in  Europe.  General  Poillock 
first  described  the  formation  as  it  occurs  at  Portrush,  in  An- 
trim, where  the  Avicula  contorta  is  accompanied  by  Pecten 
Valoniensis^  as  in  Germany. 

The  best  known  member  of  the  group,  a  thin  band  or  bone- 
breccia,  is  conspicuous  among  the  black  shales  in  the  neigh- 

♦  Dr.  Wright,  on  Lias  and  Bone  Bed,  Quart.  Geol.  Jonm.,  1860,  vol.  xvi. 
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borhood  of  AzmoDth  in  DeTonshire,  and  in  tKe  cliffi  of  Weeb 

bit ry-oD'Se vera,  as  well  as  at  Anst  and  other  places  on  the 
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borders  of  the  Bristol  ChsnneL  It  abounds  in  the  renu^ns 
of  saurians  and  fieh,  and  vaa  formerly  classed  as  the  loweit 
bed  of  the  Lias ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  first  pointed  out,  in  1841, 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone,, 
because  it  contained  an  assemblage  of  forail  fish  which  are 
either  peculiar  to  thifl  stratum,  or  belong  to  species  welk 
known  in  the  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  These  fish  belong 
to  the  genera  Aa-o^us,  ETybodua,  Oyrol^ns,  and  Sauricfuhya. 
Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bred  and  the 
Muschelkalk  of  Germany  are  Sybodua  pUcatUia  (Fig.  386), 
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Smaichthys  apicalig  (Fig.  387),  QyroUpit  UnuistriatuB  (Fig. 
388),  and  O-.  Alberiii.  Remains  of  sanrians,  IHesioaaurua 
among  others,  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and 
plates  of  an  Micrinus.  It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  some 
of  those  fossils  which  have  the  most  Triassio  character  may, 
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not  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  older  strata,' 
since  in  bone-beds,  in  general,  many  of  the  organic  remains 
are  undoubtedly  derivative. 

Triassic  Marrvmifer,  —  In  North-western  Germany,  as  in 
England,  there  occurs  beneath  the  Lias  a  remarkable  bone 
breccia.  It  is  filled  with  shells  and  with  the  remains  of  fish- 
es and  reptiles,  almost  all  the  genera  of  which,  and  some 
even  of  the  species,  agree  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Trias. 
This  breccia  has  accordingly  been  considered  by  Professor 
Quenstedt,  and  other  German  geologists  of  high  authority, 
as  the  newest  or  uppeimost  part  of  the  Trias.  Professor 
Plieninger  found  in  it,  in  1847,  the  molar  tooth  of  a  small 
Tiiassic  mammifer,  called  by  him  Microlestes  antiquus.    He 

Fig.  3S9.  inferred  its  true  nature 

S^^  g.  from  its  double  fangs, 

^^w         UA  and  from  the  form  and 

hmkat    I  cw[     d^SBISk     number  of  the  protu- 
■ftVi  ■  ^      berances  or  cusps  on 

^A'  "  the  flat  crown;    and 

Uierolestea  antiquvJi.  Plieninger.    Molar  tooth,  mag-  Considering  it  aS  pre- 

Warfemb^rg!"  l>i«g«»-loch.  near  Stuttgart,   daceous,  probably  in- 

o.  View  of  inner  Bide  ?   b.  Same,  onter  side  ?    c.  Same  SectivoroUS,  he   Called 

in  profile,    d.  Crowu  ofsame.  j^  MlCroUstes  from  ui- 

KpoQ^  little,  and  XrfcrrriQy  a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  a  second  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality,  Diegerloch, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stuttgart. 

No  anatomist  had  been  able  to  give  any  feasible  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  affinities  of  this  minute  quadruped  until  Dr. 
Falconer,  in  1857,  recognized  an  unmistakable  resemblance 
between  its  teeth  and  the  two  back  molars  of  his  new  genus 
Plagiaulax  (Fig.  306,  p.  327),  from  the  Purbeck  strata.  This 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Microlestes  was  marsu- 
pial and  plant-eating. 

In  WUrtemberg  there  are  two  bone-beds,  namely,  that  con- 
taining the  Microlestes,  which  has  just  been  described,  which 
constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Trias,  and  another  of  still  greater  extent,  and  still  more  rich 
in  the  remains  offish  and  reptiles,  which  is  of  older  date,  in- 
tervening between  the  Keuper  and  Muschelkalk. 

The  genera  Saurichthys^  Hyhodus^  and  Gyrolepis  are  found 
in  both  these  breccias,  and  one  of  the  species,  Saurichthys 
Mongeoti^  is  common  to  both  bone-beds,  as  is  also  a  remark- 
able reptile  called  Nbthosaurus  niirahilis.  The  saurian  called 
lidodon  by  H.  von  Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  an- 
other Triassic  form,  associated  at  Diegerloch  with  Micro- 
lestes. 
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TBIAS   OF   ENGLAND. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group) 
there  is  interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of 
England,  a  great  series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  "  New  Red  Sandstone  formation  " 
was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it  from  Other  shales  and  sand- 
stones called  the  '^  Old  Ked,'^  often  identical  in  mineral  char- 
acter, which  lie  immediately  beneath  the  coal.  The  name 
of  "Red  Marl"  has  been  incoiTectly  applied  to  the  red  clays 
of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  38),  for  they  are  re- 
markably free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  re- 
mains, together  with  the  bright  red  color  of  most  of  the 
rocks  of  this  group,  causes  a  strong  contrast  between  it  and 
the  Jurassic  formations  before  described. 

The  group  in  question  is  more  fully  developed  in  Germany 
than  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by 
German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  separa- 
ble into  three  distinct  formations,  csUled  the  ^  Eeuper,"  the 
"  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  "  Bunter-sandstein."  Of  tnese  the 
middle  division,  or  the  Mnschelkalk,  is  wholly  wanting  in 
England,  and  the  uppermost  (Keuper)  and  lowest  (Bunter) 
members  of  the  scries  are  not  rich  in  fossils. 

Upper  Trias  or  Keuper. — ^In  certain  gi*ay  indurated  marls 
below  the  bone-bed  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  has  found  at  Watchet, 
on  the  coast  of  Somei*setshire,  a  molar  tooth  of  Microlestes, 
enabling  him  to  refer  to  the  Trias  strata  formerly  supposed 
to  be  Liassic.  Mr.  Charles  Moore  had  previously  discovered 
many  teeth  of  mammalia  of  the  same  family  near  Frome,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  the  contents  of  a  vertical  fissure  traversing 
a  mass  of  carbonifei*ous  limestone.  The  top  of  this  fissure 
must  have  communicated  with  the  bed  of  the  Triassic  sea, 
and  probably  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  ancient  shore  on 
whicn  the  small  marsupials  of  that  era  abounded. 

This  upper  division  of  the  Trias  called  the  Keuper  is  of 
great  thickness  in  the  central  counties  of  England,  attaining, 
according  to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate,  no  less  than  3450  feet  in 
Cheshire,  and  it  covers  a  large  extent  of  country  between 
Lancashire  and  Devonshire. 

In  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  in  sandstone  belong- 
ing to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Keuper  the  bivalve  crusta- 
cean Estheria  minvta  occurs.  The  member  of  the  English 
"  New  Red  "  containing  this  shell,  in  those  paits  of  England, 
is,  according  to  Sir  Rcmerick  Mnrchison  and  Mr.  Strickland, 
600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or  slate,  with 
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a  band  of  aandstonc.    Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of  Hybodug, 
teeth  of  fishes,  and  foot-prints  of  reptiles  were 
observed  by  tbe  same  geologists  in  these  strata. 
In  the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper  the  remains  of 
two  saurians  of  the  order  Lacertilta  have  been 
found.    The  one  called  Shynchosaunta  occurred 
at  Grinsel)  near  Shrewsbury,  and  is  character-  AiOiHa  mAmts, 
ized  by  having  a  small  bird-like  skutt  and  jaws        Brunn. 
without  teeth.     The  other  Sypt^vdapedon  (Fig.  391).  was 


Fie-ait 


a.  Under  sorbce.   h.  Exit 


first  noticed 
1858,  near  Elgin, 
in  strata  now  rec- 
ognized as  Upper 
Triasfiic,  and  MlaT- 
wards  in  beds  of 
abont  the  same  age 
in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Warwick. 
Remains  of  the 
same  genus  have 
been  found  both  in 
Central  India  and 
Southern  Africa  in 


be  of  Triassic  age. 
r  right  Bids.  rpiig    fiyperodape- 

don  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Huxley  to  be  .1  terrestrial 
reptile  having  numerous  palatal  teeth,  and  closely  allied  to 
the  living  Spnenodon  of  I*ew  Zealand. 

The  recent  discoveHes  of  a  living  saurian  in  New  Zealand 
so  closely  allied  to  this  supposed  extinct  division  of  the  La- 
certilla  seems  to  afford  an  illustration  of  a  principle  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Darwin  of  the  survival  in  insulated  tracts,  after 
many  changes  in  physical  geography,  of  orders  of  which  the 
congeners  have  become  extinct  on  continents  where  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  severer  competition  Fig.sse. 
of  a  lai^er  progressive  fauna. 

Teeth  of  Labyrinthodon  {Fig.  392)  found  in 
the  Keuper  in  Warwickshire  were   examined 
microscopically  by  Pi^ofessor  Owen,  and    com- 
pared with  other  teeth  from  the  German  Keu- 
per.   He  found  after  careful  investigation  that  "^^^l^f^ 
neither    of  them    could  be    i-eferred   to    triie    bIm.  wwXk 
sanrians,  although  they  had  been  named  Mas-    *»"'i"i«''e. 
todonaauTua  and  Phytoaavrua  by  J&ger.     It  appeared  that 
they  were  of  the  Batraehian  prder,  and   of  gigantic   di- 
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mensiona  in  comparison  with  soy  represeotatives  of  that  , 
order  now  living.  Both  the  Continental  and  English  foBsil 
teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  teztare,  difiering  from 
that  previously  obeerved  in  any  reptile,  whether  I'ecent  or 
extinct,  but  most  nearly  analogous  to  the  IchHtyoaaunu. 
A  section  of  one  of  these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular 
folds,  resembling  the  labyrinthic  windingv  of  the  surface  of 
the  brain;  and  from  this  character  Professor  Owen  has  pn>> 
posed  the  name  Xa&yrinthodon  for  the  new  genus.  The  an- 
jiexed  representation  (Fig.  393)  of  part  of  one  is  giren  irom 


ID  nf  npnrpi „ ., ,.. ., ^ 

r  Jaigcri  Herw)  i  nalural  ilie,  and  a  wgment  nugnUled. 
a.  Fidp  csTltj,  firom  wbleh  tbe  prxemm  oTpnlp  aud  dentine  radlata. 

his  "  Odontography,"  plate  64,  A.  The  entire  length  of  this 
tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  hal£ 

Jiock-gaU. — In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  there  are  red  clays 
contEuning  gypsum  and  salt  of  the  age  of  the  Trias  which 
nre  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick.  In  some  places  len- 
ticular masses  of  pure  rock-salt  nearly  100  feet  thick  are  in- 
terpolated between  the  argillaceous  beds.  At  the  base  of 
the  formation  beneath  the  rock-salt  occur  the  Lower  Sand- 
stones and  Marl,  called  provincially  in  Cheshire  "wateiv 
stones,"  which  are  largely  quairied  ior  building.  They  are 
often  ripple-marked,  and  are  impressed  with  numerous  foot- 
prints of  reptiles. 

The  basement  beds  of  the  Kenper  rest  with  a  slight  uor 
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confoi-inabiUty  upon  an  eroded  surface  of  the  "  Bunter  "  next 
to  be  described. 

Lower  Trias  or  Banter.  —  The  lower  division  or  English 
representative  of  the  "Banter"  attains  a  thickness  of  1500 
feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned,  according  to  Professor 
Ramsay.  Besides  red  and  green  shales  and  red  sandetoses, 
it  comprises  much  sott  white  quartzose  sandstone,  in  which 
the  trunks  of  silicified  trees  liave  been  met  with  at  Allesley 
Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of  them  were  a  foot  and  a  hau 
in  diameter,  and  some  yainis  in  length,  decidedly  of  conifer- 
ous wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  gi'owtn.*  Impres- 
sions,  also,  of  the  fuotstepa  of  animals  have  been  detected 
in  Lancashire  and  Chesliire  in  this  foi-matiou.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  occur  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the 
whitish  quartzose  sandstone  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  Slersey.  They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tracks 
first  observed  in  this  member  of  the  Upper  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, at  the  village  of  Hesaeberg,  near  Hildbui^hausen,  in 
Fig.sM.  Saxony.    For  raan;^  yeai-a  these  foot- 

prints have  been  refened  to  a  large  nn- 
jcnown  quadruped,  proviBionally  named 
Cheirotherium  by  Professor  Kaup,  be- 
I  cause  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and 
hind  feet  resembled  impressions  made 
by  a  human  hand.  (See  Fig.  394.)  The 
I  foot-marks  at  Hesseberg  are  partly  con- 
cave, and  partly  in  relief,  the  farmer,  or 
the  depressions,  are  seen  upon  the  «p- 
i)er  surface  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  but 
^'^^JSu''"BmSe''r'BaS^»tofr  thos^  in  relief  are  only  upon  the  lower 
SaionT.  One-otghih  of  surfaces,  being,  in  fact,  natural  casts, 
formed  in  the  siibjacent  foot-pnnts  as 
in  moulds.  The  larger  impi-essions,  which  seem  to  be  those 
of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five 
in  width,  and  one  was  twelve  inches  long.     Near  each  lai;ge 

?^     ^^^     ^^ 

Line  of  ruotalepB  on  Blub  of  sandetone.    BUdbnrghuiiseD,  In  Eixonr. 

footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  {about  an  inch  and  a  half) 
before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  four  inches  long  and 
three  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  otlier 
•  Bnckland.Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iL,  p.  439;  and  Murchison  nnci  Striclt- 
lanil,  GeoL  I'nuia.,  Second  Ser.,  toI.  t.,  p.  8*7. 
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in  pail's,  each  pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  fourteen 
inches  from  pair  to  pair.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps 
show  the  great  toes  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ; 
each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the  first,  or  great  toe, 
being  bent  inward  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore  and  hind 
foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  had  any  bones  or 
teeth  been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  foot- 
steps, anatomists  indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  con- 
jectures respecting  the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they 
might  have  been  derived.  Professor  Kaup  suggested  that 
the  unknown  quadruped  might  have  been  allied  to  the  Mar- 
supialia;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is 
in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb, 
and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four 
species  of  animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in 
Saxony  might  have  been  gigantic  BatrddiianSy  and  when  it 
was  afterwards  inferred  that  the  Labyrinthodon  was  an  air- 
breathing  reptile,  it  was  conjectured  by  Professor  Owen  that 
it  might  be  one  and  the  same  as  the  Cneirotherium. 

Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol. — ^Near  Bristol,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, and  in  other  counties  boi^dering  the  Severn,  the 
lowest  strata  belonging  to  the  Triassic  series  consist  of  a 
conglomerate  or  breccia  resting  unconformably  upon  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  on  different  members  of  tne  Car- 
boniferous rocks,  such  as  the  Coal  Measures,  Millstone  Grit, 
and  Mountain  Limestone.  This  mode  of  superposition  will 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  section  below  JDundry  Hill 
(Fig.  85,  p.  130),  where  No.  4  is  the  dolomitic  conglomerate. 
Such  breccias  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  the  sub- 
aerial  waste  of  an  old  land -surface  which  gradually  sank 
down  and  suffered  littoral  denudation  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
came submerged.  The  pebbles  and  fragments  of  older  rocks 
which  constitute  the  conglomerate  are  cemented  together  by 
a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite,  and  in  some  places  the  en- 
crinites  and  other  fossils  derived  from  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone are  so  detached  from  the  parent  rocks  that  they  have 
the  deceptive  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  fauna  contenripo- 
raneous  with  the  dolomitic  beds  in  which  they  occur.  The 
imbedded  fragments  are  both  rounded  and  angular,  some 
consisting  of  sandstone  from  the  coal-measures,  being  of  vast 
size,  and  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  Fractured  bones  and  teeth 
of  saurians  which  are  truly  of  contemporaneous  origin  are 
di8pei*sed  through  some  parts  of  the  oreccia,  and  two  of 
these  reptiles  called  Thecodont  saurians,  named  from  the 
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manner  in  which  the  teeth  were  implanted  in  the  jawbone, 
obtained  great  celebrity  because  the  patches  of  red  conglom- 
ei'ate  in  which  they  were  found,  near  Bristol,  were  onginally 
Fig.  396.  supposed  to  be  of  Permian  or  Palaeozoic  age, 
and  therefore  the  only  representatives  in  Eng- 
land of  vertebrate  animals  of  so  high  a  grade 
in  rocks  of  such  antiquity.  The  teeth  of  these 
saurians  are  conical,  compressed,  and  with  finely 
serrated  edges  (see  Fig.  396);  they  are  referred 
by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  Dinosaurian  order. 
Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone  and  Bock-salt. — In 
various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
'^flSUwatawTs  clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geo- 
i^"!i®®T.»™*^°*i  loscical  epochs,  are  found  associated  with  salt, 

fled.  Riley  and        ®  *      a  •        t  .  .  i  ' 

stutchbary.  gypsum,  and  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one 
^fo^ft^te'.  ?!'  ftll  ^^  ^^®se  substances.  There  is,  therefore, 
Rediand,  near  in  all  likelihood,  a  general  cause  for  such  a  co- 
^'  **^°  incidence.     Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget 

that  there  are  dense  masses  of  i*ed  and  variegated  sand- 
stones and  clays,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast 
horizontal  extent,  wholly  devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous 
matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of  gypsum  and  of  common 
ealt,  as  in  the  blue-clay  formation  of  Sicily,  without  any  ac- 
companying red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

These  red  deposits  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  which  in  the  eastern  Gram- 
f)ians  of  Scotland  has  produced  a  mass  of  detritus  of  precise- 
y  the  same  color  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that 
scarcely  any  fossil  remains  are  ever  preserved  in  stratified 
rocks  in  which  this  oxide  of  iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find 
fossils  in  the  New  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  England,  it  is  in 
the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous  beds,  that  they  occur.  The 
saline  or  gypseous  interstratified  beds  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  submarine  gaseous  emanations,  or  hot  mineral 
springs,  which  often  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  spots  for 
ages.  Beds  of  rock-salt  are,  however,  more  generally  attribu- 
ted to  the  evaporation  of  lakes  or  lagoons  communicating' at 
intervals  with  the  ocean.  In  Cheshire  two  beds  of  salt  occur 
of  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  or  even  100  feet,  and  ex- 
tending over  an  area  supposed  to  be  150  miles  in  diameter. 
The  adjacent  beds  present  ripple-marked  sandstones  and  foot- 
prints of  animals  at  so  many  levels  as  to  imply  that  the  whole 
area  underwent  a  slow  and  gradual  depression  during  the 
formation  of  the  red  sandstone. 
Major  Harris,  in  his  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,"  describes  a 
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isalt  lake,  called  the  Babr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  front- 
ier, which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tad- 
jara,  but  was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  a  broad  bar 
of  lava  or  of  land  upraised  bjr  an  earthquake.  "  Fed  by  no 
rivers,  and  exposed  m  a  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into  an  elliptical  basin,  seven 
miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  with  smooth  water  of 
the  deepest  cserulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of  glit- 
tering snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation/'  "If," 
says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  "we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
lava,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arena- 
ceous  coast  during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface, 
the  waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over 
the  bar,  and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been 
exhausted  by  evaporation." 

The  Runn  of  Gutch,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,"^  is  a  low 
region  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  equal  in  extent  to  about 
a  quarter  of  Ireland,  which  is  neither  land  hor  sea,  being  dry 
during  part  of  every  year,  and  covered  by  salt  water  during 
the  monsoons.  Here  and  there  its  surface  is  incmsted  over 
with  a  la^er  of  salt  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water. 
A  subsidmg  movement  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country 
during  earthquakes,  so  that  a  great  thickness  of  pure  salt 
might  result  from  a  continuation  of  such  sinking. 

TBIAS  OF  GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  as  before  hinted,  p.  369,  the  Trias  first  re- 
ceived its  name  as  a  Triple  Group,  consisting  of  two  sand- 
stones with  an  intermediate  marine  calcareous  formation, 
which  last  is  wanting  in  England. 

NOMENCLATUBB   OF  TRIAS. 

German  French  EDj^lish 

Keup*.      ....        M^nesiristo  .    .    .      {^^J^^lXT 

Panter^ndstein .    .        G.6,  bigam$'    '.    '.    *.      {^^rgl^erSlS"^ 

Eeuper. — ^The  first  of  these,  or  the  Keuper,  underlying  the 
beds  before  described  as  RhaBtic,  attains  in  Wtlrtemberg  a 
thickness  of  about  1000  feet.  It  is  divided  by  Alberti  into 
sandstone,  gypsum,  and  carbonaceous  clay-slate.f  Remains 
of  reptiles  called  ^othosaurus  and  Phf/to8auru8y  have  been 
found  in  it  with  Xabyrinthodan;  the  detached  teeth,  also,  of 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chap,  xxvii. 
t  Monog.  des  Bimter-Sandsteins. 
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ploooid  fish  and  of  Rays,  and  of  tlie  genera  Sauj^lahyt  and 
Biif  sm.  Gyrolepu  {Fige.  387,  388,  p.  867). 

The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are  ge- 
nerically  very  antilogous  to  those 
of  the  oolite  and  lias,  consisting  of 
ferns,  equisetaceous  plants,  oycacis, 
and  conifers,  with  ft  few  doubtful 
monocotyledons.  A  few  Bpecie§ 
such  as  Mpiisetitea  cohtmnaru,  are 
common  to  this  group  and  the 
-  oolite. 

It^ondTX'iW'iioSrflimB      Sl  Cosston  and  IfaUttadt  Bed» 
miM[Dia«d.  Keuper.  {^^  Map,  Fig.  398).— The  sand- 

Btones  and  clay  of  the  Kenpcr  resemble  the  deposits  of  es- 
tuaries and  a  shuUow  sea  near  the  land,  and  afford,  in  the 
N.W,  of  Giermany,  as  in  France  and  England,  but  a  scanty 
repi-osentation  of  the  marine  life  of  that  period.  We  might, 
however,  have  anticipated,  from  its  rich  reptilian  fauna,  Uiat 
the  contemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  sea  of  the  Keuper 
period  would  be  vei^  numerous,  should  we  ever  have  an  op- 

fiortunity  of  bringing  their  remains  to  light.  This,  it  is  be- 
ieved,  has  at  length  been  accomplished,  by  the  position  now 
assigned  to  certain  Alpine  rocks  called  the  "St,  Cassian  beds," 

Fig.  3*8, 


the  true  phce  of  which  m  the  series  was  until  lately  a  sub- 
ject of  much  doubt  and  discussion  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  Hallstadt  beds  on  the  noithein  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
Alps  con-espond  in  age  with  the  St  Cassian  beds  on  their 
Boiithem  declivity,  and  the  Austrian  geologists,  M.  Suess  of 
Vienna  and  others,  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  Hall- 
stadt formation  is  referable  to  the  period  of  the  Upper  Trias. , 
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Assuming  tbis  conclnBion  to  be  oorreot,  we  become  aoqnunted 
Fig.  SM.  suddenly  and  nnexpectedly  wito  a  rich 


to  a  period  pre- 

Flg.UO. 


iSlMliMlaTiia,  8L  CiuBfui. 


B  fanna 
vionsly  believed  to 
very  baiTen  of  or^nio 
remains,  because  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  North- 
em  Germany  the  upper 
Trias  is  chieny  represent- 

by  beds  of  ftesh  or  "^^^^"g^ 
brackish  water  origin.  Haiuudt. 

About  600  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  ocenrin  the  Hall- 

Etadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  many  of  which  are  still  nnde- 

scribed ;   some   of  the 

Mollusca    are    of   new 

and  peculiar  genera,  as 

Scolioitotna,    Fig,  398, 

and    PkUystoma,    Fig. 

400,  among  the  Gaster- 
opoda ;  and  Koninekia, 

Fig.   401,    among    the 

Brachiopoda. 

XIIB  lOilOWing  lauie  aow  the  ™entat  IniprMdmu  of  aorml  t»1to. 
of  genera  of  manne  &.  iDUrior  of  dotMl  nlre,  ibowliia  airiral  proe- 
snells  Horn  the  Hail-  P,rt»h»dedb1«<!kshowlii«pl<M»o<!cnpt»dhjthe 
Ktadt  and  St.  Cassian  aalmsl,  and  the  dorul  Tslra  nillowlng  Um  aura 
beds,  drawn  up  firat  on     ■"  ""^ 'entrai. 

the  joint  authority  of  M.  Sneaa  and  the  late  Dr.  Woodward, 
and  since  correeted  by  Messrs.  Etheridge  and  Tate,  shows 
how  many  connecting  links  between  the  fauna  of  primary 
and  secondary  Palieozoic  and  Mesozoio  rocks  are  supplied 
by  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  beds. 


CboriilocetM. 
Hbnbdoceroii. 
Anluocenr. 
■  Sodlartonil. 
Nttltalla. 
PlBtntomn. 
PtjcliMtoioi. 

Balo^ 


Pltcatnla. 

PAChTTlunl. 

Tbeddlmn. 
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The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  gen- 
era which  are  characteristic  of  PalaBOzoic  strata.  The  second 
shows  those  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it,  or,  as  in  the  three  cases  mark- 
ed by  asterisks,  reaching  their  maximum  of  development  at 
this  era.  The  third  column  marks  the  fii*st  appearance  in 
Triassic  rocks  of  genera  destined  to  become  more  abundant 
in  later  ages. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  we  contemplate  the  number  of 
species  by  which  each  of  the  above-mentioned  genera  are 
represented  that  we  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  St.  Cassian  fauna.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Ammonite,  which  is  not  common  to. older  rocks, is  repre- 
sented by  no  less  than  seventy-three  species ;  whereas  Loxo- 
nema,  which  is  only  known  as  common  to  older  rocks,  fur- 
nishes fifteen  Triassic  species.  Cerithium,  so  abundant  in  ter- 
tiary strata,  and  which  still  lives,  is  represented  by  no  less 
than  fourteen  species.  As  the  Orthoceras  had  never  been 
met  with  in  the  marine  Muschelkalk,  much  surprise  was  nat- 
urally felt  that  seven  or  .eight  species  of  the  genus  should 
appear  in  the  Hallstadt  beds,  assuming  these  last  to  belong 
to  the  Upper  Trias.  Among  these  species  are  some  of  large 
dimensions,  associated  with  large  Ammonites  with  foliated 
lobes,  a  form  never  seen  before  so  low  in  the  series,  while 
the  Orthoceras  had  never  been  seen  so  high. 

On  the  whole,  the  rich  marine  fauna  of  Hallstadt  and  St. 
Cassian,  now  generally  assigned  to  the  lowest  members  of 
the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  when 
the  strata  of  the  Triassic  age  are  better  known,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Bunter  sandstone,  the 
break  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  Periods  may  be 
almost  effaced.  Indeed  some  geologists  are  not  yet  satisfied 
that  the  true  position  of  the  St.  Cassian  beds  (containing  so 
great  an  admixture  of  types,  having  at  once  both  Mesozoic 
and  Palaeozoic  affinities)  is  made  out,  and  doubt  whether 
they  have  yet  been  clearly  proved  to  bo  newer  than  the 
Muschelkalk. 

Muschelkalk. — The  next  member  of  the  Trias  in  Germany, 
the  Muschelkalk^  which  underlies  the  Keuper  before  described, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  compact  grayish  limestone,  but  includes 
beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum  and 
rock-salt.  This  limestone,  a  formation  wholly  unrepresent- 
ed in  England,  abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the  name  implies. 
Among  the  Cephalopoda  there  are  no  belemnites,  and  no  am- 
monites with  foliated  sutures,  as  in  the  Lias,  and  Oolite,  and 
the  Hallstadt  beds;  but  w^e  find  instead  a  genus  allied  to 
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the  Ammonite,  called  Ceralilea  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the 
descending  lobes  (Fig.  402)  terminate  in  a  few  small  deu- 


Oeminta  (Jvimlit)  loeiaJI* 


ticulations  pointing  inwai-d.     Among  the  bivalve  Crustacea, 
the  £i!theria  miniUa,  Broou  (see  Fig.  390,  p.  370),  is  abun- 


dant, ranging  throngh  the  Kenper,  Mnschelkalk,  and  Bnnter- 
Bandstein ;  and  GeroiUia  sociaiia  (Fig.  40S),  having  a  similar 
range,  is  foand  in  great  nnmbers  m  the  Mnschelkalk  of  Grer- 
many,  France,  and  Poland. 
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The  abundance  of  the  heada  and  stems  of  lily  encrinite?, 
Micrinus  lUiiformis  (Fig,  404),  (or  Stierinites  moniliformit), 
shows  the  slow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  this  lime- 
Pi„  41^  stone  have   been  formed  in    clear 

L- water.      The   star -fish   called 
I  Aspidura  loricata  (Fig.  405)  is  as 
yet  peculiar  to   the  Mnschelkalk. 
In  the  same  formation  are  found 
the  skull  and  teeth  of  s  reptile  of 
the  genus  Placodia  (see  Fig.  406), 
which  was   referred   originally  by 
Mlinster,  and  afterwards  by  Agas- 
siz,  to   the    class    of  fishes      But 
more     perfect    specimens    enabled 
Professor  Owen,  in  1858,  to   show 
that  this  fossil  animal  was  a  Sau- 
Paiatai  teeth  of  ^*™''"  iiyi^    "an  reptile,  which  probably  fed  on 
"  '  shell-bearing  mollusks,  and  used  its 

short  and  flat   teeth,  so   thickly  coated  with  enamel,  for 
pounding  and  crushing  the  shells. 

Biillter-sandsteill. — The  Bunter-sandstein  consists  of  vari- 
ous-colored sandstones,  dolomites,  and  red  clays,  with  some 
beds,  especially  in  the  Hartz,  of  calcareons  pisolite  or  roe- 
elone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  more 
than  1000  feet.  The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  is  proved,  by 
its  fossils,  to  belong  to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic 
group.  At  Sulzbad  (or  Soultz-lcs-bains),  near  Strasburg,  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Vosges,  many 
plants  have  been  obtamed  fi-om 
the  "hunter,"  especially  conifers 
of  the  extinct  genus  Vbltzia,  of 
which  the  fructification  has  been 
preserved.  (See  Fig.  407).  Out 
of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads, 
conifers,  and  other  plants,  enum- 
erated by  M.  Ad.  BTOngniart,  in 
1 849,  as  coming  from  the  "  Grfes 
bigarr6,"  or  Bunler,  not  ■ 
common  to  the  Keupei'. 

rri-       ^     ..       '    ^         e  T    \.      '_j.i-  Sailed.    i}Dater.flaadBtekD. 

The  foot-prmts  of  Labyrintho- 
don  observed  in  the  clays  of  this  formation  at  Hildbui^- 
hausen,  in  Saxony,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  teiTestrial  verte- 
brate fauna  of  the  three  membera  of  the  Trias  in  Northern 
Germany  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  great 
monograph  by  the  late  Hermann  von  Meyer  on  the  reptiles 
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of  the  Trias,  tlie  remains  of  no  less  than  eighty  dii^tinct 
species  are  described  and  figured. 

TKIAS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

New  Red  Sandatone  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
— la  a  deprcBsion  of  tlie  granitic  or  hypogene  rooks  in  the 

States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  strata  of  red  sand- 
stone, shale,  and  conglomerate  are  found,  occupying  an  area 
more  than  150  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds  dipping  to  the  east- 
ward at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees.  The  extreme 
inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded 
into  the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the 
newer  parts  of  the  deposit  had  been  com-  Fig.  409. 
pie  ted.  Having  examined  this  series  of  /w^sTiw:^, 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feet  satisfied  that 
they  were  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  for 
the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some 
of  the  beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  laid  dry, 
while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar 
sediment,  was  forming. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  foot- 

Erints  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  species  of 
ipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of 
these  are  believed  to  be  those  of  birds,  four 
of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  ba- 
trachians.  The  tracks  have  been  found  in 
more  than  twenty  places,  scattered  through 
an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  they  are  repeated  tlirough  1  sue 
cession  of  beds  attainmg  at  some  pomts  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet.* 

The  bipedal  impressions  are,  for  the  moit 
part,  trilid,  and  show  the  same  number  of 
joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tndactyl 
ous  birds.  Kow,  such  birds  have  thiee  pha 
langeal  bones  for  the  inner  toe,  four  for  the 
raiddte,  and  five  for  the  outer  one  (see  lig  Fopt-priniaorabM 
408) ;  but  the  impression  of  the  termmal  ie°™f'thB°Ck)DDec 
joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only.  The  fossil  ^™' 
footrprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  jomts  aie  seen  the 
same  number;  and  we  see  m  each  contmuous  Ime  ot  tracks 
•  Hitchcock,  Mem.ofAmer.  Acad.,  New  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  129.    1818. 


■v*;^. 
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ihe  three-jointed  and  five-jointed  toes  placed  alternately  out- 
ward, first  on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  In  some 
specimens,  besides  impressions  of  the  three  toes  in  front,  the 
rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impressions 
of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  speci- 
men found  at  Turner's  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr. 
Dcane,  these  markings  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been 
recognized  by  Professor  Owen  as  resembling  the  skin  of  the 
ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles. 

The  casts  of  the  foot-prints  show  that  some  of  the  fossil 
bipeds  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  had  feet  four  times 
as  large  as  the  living  ostrich,  but  scarcely,  perhaps,  larger 
than  the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand,  a  lost  genus  of  feathered 
giants  related  to  the  Aptery x,  of  which  there  were  many  spe- 
cies which  have  left  their  bones  and  almost  entire  skeletons 
in  the  superficial  alluvium  of  that  island.  By  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  the  Iguanodon  of  the  Wealden,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  Dinosaur  was  somewhat  intermediate 
between  reptiles  and  birds,  and  left  a  series  of  tridactylous 
impressions  on  the  sand. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and 
shale  containing  these  ancient  foot-prints, in  the  United  States, 
is  not  possible  at  present.  No  fossil  e^ells  have  yet  been 
found  in  the  deposit,  nor  plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The 
fossil  fish  are  numerous  and  very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a 
peculiar  type,  called  Ischyptents^  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  from 
the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  fnlcral  rays  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  from  terxvc,  strength,  and  nrepdv^  a  fin. 

The  age  of  the  Connecticut  beds  can  not  be  proved  by  di- 
rect supei'position,  but  may  be  presumed  from  the  general 
structure  of  the  country.  That  structure  proves  them  to  be 
newer  than  the  movements  to  which  the  Appalachian  or  Al- 
leghany chain  owes  its  flexures,  and  this  chain  includes  the 
ancient  or  palaeozoic  coal  -  formation  among  its  contorted 
rocks. 

Coal-field  of  Richmond,  Virginia. — ^In  the  State  of  Virginia, 
at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward  of  Richmond,  the 
capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  coal-field  occurring  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  granite  i*ocks,  and  occupying  a  geological  po- 
sition analogous  to  that  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  above 
mentioned,  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  It  extends  26  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  four  to  twelve  from  east  to 
west. 

The  plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  calamites,  equiseta, 
and  ferns,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  considered  by  Professor 
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Heer  to  have  the  neai-est  affinity  to  tlioae  of  the  European 
Keuper. 

The  equiseta  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  a  vertical 
position  more  or  less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is 
clear  that  they  grew  in  the  places  where  they  are  now 
buried  in  strata  of  hardened  Band  and  mud.  I  found  them 
maintaining  their  erect  attitude,  at  points  many  miles  apart, 
in  beds  both  above  and  between  the  seams  of  coaL  In  order 
to  explain  this  fact,  we  most  suppose  such  shales  and  sand- 
stones to  liave  been  gradually  accumulated  during  the  slow 
and  repeated  subsidence  of  the  whole  region. 

The  fossil  fish  are  Ganoids,  some  of  them  of  the  genns 
Catoptents,  others  belonging  to  the  liassic  genus  Tetragono- 
lepis  {jSc/imodusj^Ree  Fig.  ■b.|„  j^a 

376,  p.  358.  Two  species 
o(  Etitomoatraca  called  £k~ 
theria  are  in  snch  profusion 
in  some  shaty  beds  as  to 
divide  them  like  the  plates 
of  mica  in  micaceous  shales 
(see  Fig.  409). 

These  Virginian  coal- 
measui'es  are  composed  of 
grits,  sandstones,  and 
shales,  exactly  resembling 
those  of  older  or  primary 
date  in  America  and  En- 
rope,  and  they  rival,  or  even 

and  thickness  of  the  coal-seams.  One  of  these,  the  main  seam, 
ia  in  some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of  pure 
bituminous  coal.  The  coat  is  like  the  finest  kinds  shipped  at 
Kewcastle,  and  when  analyzed  yields  the  same  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen — a  fact  woilhy  of  notice,  when  wo 
consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derived  from  an  assemblage 
of  plants  very  distinct  specifically,  and  in  part  gcnericaljy, 
from  those  which  have  contributed  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
ancient  or  palffiozotc!  coal. 

Triasaic  Hammifer. — In  North  Cai-olina,  the  late  Professor 
Emmons  has  described  the  strata  of  the  Chatham  coal-field, 
which  correspond  in  age  to  those  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
In  beds  underlying  them  he  has  met  with  three  jaws  of  a 
small  insectivorous  mammal  which  he  has  called  Jiromathe' 
rium  ej/lveatre,  closely  allied  to  Spaiacotherinm.  Its  near- 
est living  analogue,  says  Professor  Owen,  "is  found  in  Myr- 
mecobius;  for  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contained  ten 
small  molars  in  a  cootinuous  series,  one  canine,  and  thfei> 


e,  Richmond,  VIrglDln. 
d.  I4alanl  alie  or  b. 
sni-pass,  the  latter  in  the  richness 
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conical  incisors  —  the  latter  being  divided  by  slioit  inter- 
vals." 

Low  Grade  of  Early  Mammals  favorable  to  the  Theory  of 
Progressive  Development. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  fossil  quadruped  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Micro- 
lestes  of  the  European  Trias  above  described,  p.  368 ;  and 
the  fact  is  highly  important,  as  proving  that  a  certain  low 
grade  of  marsupials  had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time,  fmm 
the  Trias  to  the  Purbeck,  or  uppermost  oolitic  strata  of  Eu- 
rope, but  had  also  a  wide  range  in  space,  namely,  from  Europe 
to  North  America,  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and,  in  re- 
gard to  latitude,  from  Stonesfield,  in  52°  N.,  to  that  of  North 
Carolina,  35°  N. 

If  the  three  localities  in  Europe  whei-e  the  most  ancient 
mammalia  have  been  found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stutt- 
gart— ^had  belonged  all  of  them  to  formations  of  the  same 
age,  we  might  well  have  imagined  so  limited  an  area  to  have 
been  peopled  exclusively  with  pouched  quadrupeds,  just  as 
Australia  now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabit- 
ed by  placentals ;  for  Australia  now  supports  one  hundred 
and  sixty  species  of  marsupials,  while  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred 
species  of  mammnlia,  of  which  only  forty-six  are  maraupial, 
namely,  the  opossums  of  North  and  South  America.  But 
the  great  difference  of  age  of  the  strata  in  each  of  these  three 
localities  seems  to  indicate  the  predominance  throughout  a 
vast  lapse  of  time  (from  the  era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that 
of  the  Purbeck  beds)  of  a  low  grade  of  quadrupeds ;  and  this 
pei'sistency  of  similar  generic  and  ordinal  types  in  Europe 
while  the  species  were  changing,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles, 
and  moUusca  were  undergoing  great  modifications,  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  must  also  have  been 
a  vast  extension  in  space  of  the  same  mareupial  forms  during 
that  portion  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  epoch  which  has 
been  termed  "  the  age  of  reptiles."  Such  an  inference  as  to 
the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  ancient  marsupials  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the  Trias  of  North  Amer- 
ica of  the  above-mentioned  Dromatherium.  The  predomi- 
nance in  earlier  ages  of  these  mammalia  of  a  low  grade,  and 
the  absence,  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  yet  gone,  of 
species  of  higher  organization,  whether  aquatic  or  terrestrial, 
is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  progressive  development. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

PERMIAN   OR  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE   GROUP. 

Line  of  Separation  between  Mesozoic  and  Palseozoic  Rocks. — Distinctness 
of  Triassic  and  Permian  Fossib. — ^Term  Permian. — ^Thickness  of  calcare- 
ous and  sedimentary  Rocks  in  North  of  England. — Upper,  Middle,  and 
Ix)wer  Permian.  —  Marine  Shdls  and  Corals  of  the  English  Magnesian 
Limestone. — Reptiles  and  Fish  of  Permian  Marl -slate. — ^Foot-prints  of 
Reptiles. — ^Angular  Breccias  in  Lower  Permian. — Permian  Rocks  of  the 
Continent. — Zechstein  and  Rothliegendes  of  Thuiingia. — ^Permian  Flora. 
— Its  generic  Affinity  to  the  Carboniferous. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  the  strata  in  descending 
order,  we  have  next  to  pass  from  the  base  of  the  Secondary 
or  Mesozoic  to  the  uppermost  or  newest  of  the  Primary  or 
Palaeozoic  formations.  As  this  point  has  been  selected  as  a 
line  of  demarkation  for  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
fossiliferous  series,  the  student  might  naturally  expect  that 
by  aid  of  lithological  and  palaeontological  charactera  he 
would  be  able  to  recognize  without  difficulty  a  distinct 
break  between  the  newer  and  older  group.  But  so  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  that  nowhere  have 
geologists  found  more  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  of  separa- 
tion than  between  the  Secondary  and  Primary  series.  The 
obscurity  has  arisen  from  the  great  resemblance  in  color  and 
mineral  character  of  the  Triassic  and  Permian  red  marls  and 
sandstones,  and  the  scarcity  and  often  total  absence  in  them 
>  of  organic  remains.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  belonging 
to  each  group  amounts  in  some  places  to  several  thousand 
feet ;  and  by  dint  of  a  careful  examination  of  their  geologi- 
cal position,  and  of  those  fossil,  animal,  and  vegetable  forms 
which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  some  members  of  each 
series,  it  has  at  length  been  made  clear  that  the  older  or 
Permian  rocks  are  more  connected  with  the  Primary  or  Pa- 
laeozoic than  with  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  strata  already 
described. 

The  term  Permian  has  been  proposed  for  this  group  by 

n 
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Sir  R.  Murchison,  from  Perm,  a  RusRian  province,  where  it 
occupies  an  area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  contains  a 
great  abundance  and  variety  of  fossils,  both  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate.  Professor  Seagwick  in  1832*  described  what 
is  now  recognized  as  the  central  member  of  this  group,  the 
Magnesian  limestone,  showing  that  it  attained  a  thickness 
of  600  feet  along  the  north-east  of  England,  in  the  counties 
of  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  its  lower  part 
often  passing  into  a  fossiliferous  marl-slate  and  resting  on  an 
inferior  Red  Sandstone,  the  equivalent  of  the  Rothliegendes 
of  Germany.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  some  of  the  Red 
Sandstones  of  newer  date  also  belong  to  the  Permian  group ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Binney,  Sir  K. 
Murchison,  Mr.  Harkness,  and  others,  that  it  is  in  the  region 
where  the  limestone  is  most  largely  developed,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  county  of  Durham,  that  the  associated  red  sand- 
stones or  sedimentary  rocks  are  thinnest,  whereas  in  the 
country  where  the  latter  are  thickest  the  calcareous  mem- 
ber is  reduced  to  thirty,  or  even  sometimes  to  ten  feet.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  says  Mr.  Hull,  that  the  sedimentary  region 
in  the  north  of  England  area  has  been  to  the  westward,  and 
the  calcareous  area  to  the  eastward ;  and  that  in  this  group 
there  has  been  a  development  from  opposite  directions  of 
the  two  types  of  strata. 

In  illustration  of  this  he  has  given  us  the  following  table : 

THICKNESS  OF  PERMIAN  STRATA   IN  NORTH   OP   ENGLAND. 

N.  W.  of  England.  N.E.  of  England. 

Feet.  Feet 

Upper  Permian  CSedimentary) ....        600  50-100 

Middle      "       (Calcareous)     ....     10-30  600 

Lower       *'       (Sedimentary)  ....       3000  100-250t 

Upper  Permian. — What  is  called  in  this  table  the  Upper 
Permian  will  be  seen  to  attain  its  chief  thickness  in  the 
north-west,  or  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  as  at  St.  Bee's 
Head,  where  it  is  described  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as 
consisting  of  massive  red  sandstones  with  gypsum  resting 
on  a  thin  course  of  Magnesian  Limestone  with  fossils,  whicn 
again  is  connected  with  the  Lower  Red  Sandstone,  resem- 
bling the  upper  one  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  forms 
a  continuous  series.  No  fossil  foot-prints  have  been  found 
in  this  Upper  as  in  the  Lower  Red  Sandstone. 

♦  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.,  Second  Penes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  37. 
t  Edward  Hull,  Ternary  Classification,  Quart.  Jouni.  of  Science,  No.  xxiil, 
1869. 
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Middle  Permian— Magnesian  Limestone  and  Marl-slate. — 
This  formation  is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  York- 
shire, between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.    Among  its  charac- 


FIg.4ia.  Fig.  411.  Fig.  412. 


Sr,hizodii8  Schlotheimi,  GeiDits.        The  biuge  of  Sehizodua      MtftHuM  aepti/er,  Einp:. 
Permiau    crystalline    lime-  truneatus,K\ng.  Per-         Syn.  Jiloaiola  aeumt- 

gtonc.  mion.  fiato,Sow.    Permiaa 

crystalline  limestone. 

teristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Schlotheimi  (Fig.  410^  and  My- 
tilus  septifer  (Fig.  412).  These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool 
and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock  assumes  an  oolitic  and  bo- 
tryoidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this  division  are 
ripple  -  marked.  In  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham, 
Avhere  the  rock  is  not  crystalline,  it  contains  as  much  as  44 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  In  other  places  —  for  it  is  extremely  variable  in 
structure — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has 
concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  ot  a  cannon-ball,  and  radi- 
ating from  the  centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent 
beds  pass  into  compact  limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite. 
Sometimes  the  limestone  appears  in  a  brecciated  form,  the 
fragments  which  are  united  together  not  consisting  of  for- 
eign rocks  but  seemingly  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of 
the  Permian  limestone  itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consoli- 
dation. Some  of  the  angular  masses  in  Tynemouth  cliflT  are 
two  feet  in  diameter. 

The  ma^nesian  limestone  sometimes  becomes  very  fossilif- 
erous  and  mdades  in  it  delicate  bryozoa,  one  of  which,  JBhue- 
Stella  retiformis  (Fig.  413),  is  a  very  variable  species,  and  has 
received  many  different  names.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large 
size,  single  specimens  measuring  eiirht  inches  in  width.  The 
same  bfyo^oVn,  with  seveml  Sthe*r  British  species,  is  also 
found  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

The  total  known  fauna  of  the  Permian  series  of  Great  Brit- 
ain at  present  numbers  147  species,  of  which  77,  or  more  than 
half,  are  mollusca.  Not  one  of  these  is  common  to  rocks 
newer  than  the  Palaeozoic,  and  the  brachiopods  are  the  only 
group  which  have  furnished  species  common  to  the  more  an- 
cient or  Carboniferous  rocks.     Of  these  Lingvla  Crednerii 
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UagDCBisD  LlmeMoDe,  Hnmbleton  Hill, 


(Fig.  415)  is  an  example  Tliere  are  25  gasteropodfi  and  only 
one  cephalopod,  Nmailua  Freieskbeni,  which  is  also  fouud  in 
the  Gierman  Zechstein. 

Shells  of  the  genera  JVo<fwc(w«  (Fig,  414)  and  StrtythahHa 
{the  latter  of  allied  form  with  hinge  teeth),  which  do  not  oc- 
cur in  strata  newer  than  the  Pennian,  are  abundant  in  the 
ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
valnable  memoirs  of  Messrs.  King  and  Howee.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  certain  species  of  ^irifera  (Fig.  416),  Z,ingvla 
Creanerii  (Fig.  415),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  true  pri- 
mary or  palieozoic  type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells, 
such  as  Camarophoria,  allied  to  Rkyncliondla,  Spiriferina, 
and  two  species  of  lAngvla,  are  specifically  the  same  as  fos- 
sils of  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Avioda,  Area,  and  Schizo- 
dus  (Fig.  410),  and  other  lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  are  abun- 
dant, but  spiral  univalves  are  very  rare. 


Prodvetia  horridv*,  Soworby. 
(P.iiil«u,8ow,)  Sunderland 
Bod  Dnrhac     '     " 


Sjttrifera  olola,  Schlotb.    8jn. 


tiDgi.. 


Beneath  the  limestone  lies  a  formation  termed  the  marl- 
elate,  wliich  consists  of  hard  calcareous  shales,  raarl-slate,  and 
thin-bedded  limestones.    At  East  Thickley,  in  Durham,  vhem 

•  King's  Monograph,  PI.  2. 
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it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  Ibssil  fish — of  the  genera  Palceoniacus  ten  species, 
Pygopterua  two  species,  Coelacanthus  two  species,  and  Plor 
tysomus  two  species,  which  as  genera  are  common  to  the  old- 
er Carboniferous  formation,  but  the  Permian  species  are  pe- 
culiar, and,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of  Thuringia, 

•  Fig.  417. 


Restored  outline  of  a  fish  of  the  genns  PaUeonlacui^  Agasp. 
PdUBothrisstmif  Blaiuville. 

The  Pdkeonisciis  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division 
of  fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  "  Heterocercal,"  which 
have  their  tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and 
sturgeon,  and  the  vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper' 


Fig.  418. 


Fig.  419. 


Sliark.    HeteroeercaL 


Shad.    {Clupea.   Herring  trihe.) 
Ilomocereal, 


caudal  lobe.  (See  Fig.  41 8.)  The  "  Homocercal "  fish,  which 
comprise  almost  all  the  9000  species  at  present  known  in  the  liv- 
ing creation,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ; 
and  the  vertebral  column  stops  short,  and  is  not  prolonged 
into  either  lobe.  (See  Fig.  419.)  Now  it  is  a  singular  fact, 
first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the  heterocercal  form,  which 
is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in  the  existing  crea- 
tion, is  universal  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  all  the  more 
ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  whereas  in  the  secondary  strata,  or  those 
newer  than  the  Permian,  the  homocercal  tail  predominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of 
the  species  of  fish  characteristic  of  the  marl-slate,  in  Prof. 
King's  monograph  before  referred  to,  where  figures  of  the 
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ichtbyolitee,  which  are  very  eDtirc  and  well  preserved,  vill 
be  found.  Even  a  single  scale  is  naually  eo  characteristically 
marked  as  to  Indicate  the  genus,  and  Bometimes  even  the  par- 
ticular species.  They  are  often  scattered  through  the  beds 
singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  determiniDg  the 
age  of  the  rock. 


cute,  idBgnlOed.    M»rl-«l«te.—     , 

,..„...„,-„     marllice  of  semle.nufniaed.    Msrl-Hme.— Fie, 

m  ymnuiiUut,  Ag,    OrujinUUd  tarCace  of  Kule,  nugnlfled.     ilaii- 


mitaa  fllop*i/n«,  Ae-    L'nd 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Howse  for  the 
discovery  in  this  marl-slate  at  Midderidjre,  Durham,  of  two 
species  of  Protorosaurns,  a  genus  of  reptiles,  one  representa- 
tive of  which,  P.  Speneri,  has  been  celebrated  ever  since  the 
year  1810  as  characteristic  of  the  Kupfer-schiefer  or  Permian 
of  Tliiiringia.  I'rofossor  Huxley  informs  us  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Durham  fossil  with  Hermann  von  Meyer's  figure 
of  the  German  specimen  is  moat  striking.  Although  the 
head  is  wanting  in  all  the  examples  yet  found,  they  clearly 
belong  to  the  Lapertian  order,  and  are  therefore  of  a  higher 
grade  than  any  other  vertebrate  animal  hitherto  found  fossil 
in  a  Fala307;oio  rock.  Kemains  of  Labyrinthodont  i-eptlles 
have  also  been  met  with  in  the  same  slate  near  Durham. 

Lower  Permian. — The  inferior  sandstones  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slate  consist  of  sandstone  and  sand,  separating  the 
Mugnesian  Limestone  fi-om  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham. In  some  instances,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been 
found  acGociatcd  with  these  beds.    They  have  been  classed 
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with  the  Magnesian  Limestone  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  as  be- 
ing nearly  co-extensive  with  it  in  geographical  range,  though 
their  relations  are  very  obscure.  J3ut  the  principal  develop- 
ment of  Lower  Permian  is,  as  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  Hull's 
table,  p.  386,  in  the  northwest,  where  the  Penrith  sandstone, 
as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  associated  breccias  and  purple 
shales  are  estimated  by  Professor  Harkness  to  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  3000  feet.  Organic  remains  are  generally  wanting, 
but  the  leaves  and  wood  of  coniferous  plants,  and  m  one  case 
a  cone,  have  been  found.  Also  in  the  purple  marls  of  Corn- 
cockle Muir  near  Dumfries,  very  distinct  foot-prints  of  I'ep- 
tiles  occur,  originally  referred  to  the  Trias,  but  shown  by 
Mr.  Binney  in  1856  to  be  Permian.  No  bones  of  the  animals 
which  they  represent  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Angular  Breccias  in  Lower  Permian. — ^A  striking  feature 
in  these  beds  is  the  occasional  occurrence,  especially  at  the 
base  of  the  formation,  of  angular  and  sometimes  rounded 
fragments  of  Carboniferous  and  older  rocks  of  the  adjoining 
districts  being  included  in  a  paste  of  red  marl.  Some  of  the 
angular  masses  are  of  huge  size. 

In  the  central  and  southern  counties,  where  the  Middle 
Permian  or  Magnesian  Limestone  is  wanting,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones,  and  Mr.  Hull  is  of 
opinion  that  the  patches  of  this  formation  found  here  and 
there  in  Woreestiershire,  Shropshire,  and  other  counties  may 
have  been  deposited  in  a  sea  separated  from  the  northern 
basin  by  a  barrier  of  Carboniferous  rocks  running  east  and 
west,  and  now  concealed  under  the  Triassic  strata  of  Chesh- 
ire. Similar  breccias  to  those  beforef  described  are  found 
in  the  more  southern  counties  last  mentioned,  where  their 
appearance  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  marked  contrast 
they  present  to  the  beds  of  well-rolled  and  rounded  pebbles 
of  the  Trias  occupying  a  large  area  in  the  same  region. 

Professor  Ramsay  refers  the  angular  form  and  large  size 
of  the  fragments  composing  these  breccias  to  the  action  of 
floating  ice  in  the  sea.  These  masses  of  angular  reck,  seme 
of  them  weighing  more  th$in  half  a  ton,  and  lying  confusedly 
in  a  red,  unstratified' marl,  like  stones  in  boulder-drifl,  are  in 
some  cases  polished,  striated,  and  furrowed  like  erratic  blocks 
in  the  moraine  of  a  glacier.  They  can  be  shown  in  some 
oases  to  have  travelled  frem  the  parent  i^ocks,  thirty  or  more 
miles  distant,  and  yet  not  to  have  lost  their  angular  shjipe.* 

Permian  Bocks  of  the  Continent. — Oermany^is  the  classic 
ground  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  now  called  Permian. 

*  Ramftay,  Quart.  Geol.  Joarn.,  1855 ;  and  Lyell,  Principles  of  deologj, 
vol.  i.,  p.  223, 10th  edit. 
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The  formation  was  well  studied  by  the  minerB  of  that  coim^ 
try  a  centaiy  ago  as  containing  a  thin  band  of  dark-<»)lored 
cupriferous  shale,  characterized  at  Mansfield  in  Tharingia  by 
numerous  fossil  fish.  Beneath  some  variegated  sandBtones 
{not  belonging  to  the  Trias,  though  often  confounded  with  it) 
they  came  down  first  upon  a  dolomitic  limestone  eorrespond- 
ing  to  the  upper  part  of  our  Middle  Permian,  and  then  upon 
a  marl-slate  richly  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  and  oon- 
tainins  fish  and  reptiles  (Protorosaurus)  identical  m  species 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  mart-slate  of  Durham.  To 
the  limestooe  they  gave  the  name  of  Zechstein,  and  to  tbe 
marl-slate  that  of  Mergel-schiefer  or  Knpfer-schiefer.  Be- 
neath the  foBsiliferous  group  lies  the  Rothlicgendes  or  Roth- 
tod  t-liegendes,  meaning  the  red-Iyer  or  red-dead-Iyer,  so  called 
by  the  Gei'man  minei'S  from  its  color,  and  because  the  cop- 
per had  died  out  when  they  reached  this  underlying  non* 
metalliferous  member  of  the  series.  This  red  under-lyer  is, 
in  fact,  a  gi'eat  deposit  of  red  sandstone,  breccia,  and  con- 
glomerate with  araociated  porphyry,  basalt,  and  amygdaloid. 

According  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  the  Permian  rocks  are  com- 
posed, in  Russia,  of  white  limestone,  with  gypsum  and  white 
salt ;  and  of  red  and  green  grits,  occasionally  with  copper 
ore;  also  magnesian  limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomer- 
ates. 

Permian  Flora.  —  About  18  or  20  species  of  plants  are 
known  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  England.     None  of  tbem  pas^ 


ii'nuiiia  uiHi/Dmft,  Schloth.    Peonlan,  Sdidht.    <6ntbler,  Die  TcntetDenmnn 

dea  Penuleehen  SjBtemes  in  SBcbeen,  toI.  ii.,  pi.  10.) 

a.  BrUDCb.       d.  Twig  orthe  same.       c.  Leartnogiilfied. 

down  into  the  Carboniferous  series,  but  several  genera,  sncli 
as  Ahthopteris,  Neuroplerig,  Walchia,  and  Ullmania,  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  groups.  The  Permian  flora  on  the  Continent 
appears,  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Ver- 
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neuil  in  Russia,  and  of  MM.  Gieinitz  and  voti  Gatbier  in  Sax- 
ony, to  be,  with  a  few  exceptions,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
coal. 

In  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  00  species  of 
fossil  plants  have  been  met  with.  Two  or  thi'eo  of  these,  as 
Fig.43T.  CalamiCee  giffas,  JS^>Aenopteri«  erosa,  and  S.  lo- 
bata,  are  also  met  with  in  the  government  of 
Perm  in  Russia.  Seven  others,  and  among 
them  NewopUria  Iioehii,  J'ecopterit  arboreaaent^ 
and  P.  gimilia,  and  several  species  of  Waichia 
(see  Fig.  426),  a  geuns  of  Conifers,  called  IJy- 
I-  copoditet  by  some  authors,  ai'e  said  by  GeinitE 
p«rniiaii'"aix-  ^  be  oommoQ  to  the  coal-measares, 
on;,  ibaia.  Amoog  the  genera  also  enumerated  by  Colonel 
Gntbier  are  the  fruit  called  Cardiooarpon  (see  Fig,  421),  Aa- 
teropkyUitea,  and  Annulariay  so  characteristic  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous  period ;  also  Lepidodendron,  which  y\u  41& 

is  common  to  the  Permian  of  Saxony,  Thu- 
ringia,  and  Russia,  although  not  abundant. 
Noeggerathia  (see  Fig.  428),  the  leaves  of 
which  have  parallel  veins  without  a  mid* 
nb,  and  to  which  various  generic  syno- 
nyms, such  as  Gordaitee,  Flab^aria,  aud  J 
PoacUea,  have  been  given,  is  another  link  | 
between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
vegetation.  Conifene,  of  the  Araucarian 
division,  also  occur;  but  these  are  like- 
wise met  with  both  in  older  and  newer 
rocks.  The  plants  called  Sigillaria  and 
Stigmm-ia,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Carboniferous  period,  are  as  yet  wanting 
in  the  true  Permian. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the 
Rothliegendes,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Per- 
mian in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  silio- 
ified  tninka  of  tree-ferns  called  generically 
Pgaronius.    Their  bark  was  surrounded  by 

a  dense  mass  of  air-roots,  which  often  con-  J—,™-- j.. 

stituted  a  great  addition  to  the  original  ""HEnia"- 

Stem,  so  as  to  double  or  qnadruple  its  diameter.  The  same 
I'emark  holds  good  in  regard  to  certain  living  extra-tropical 
arborescent  ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  ^aland. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  ia  evident  that  the  Permian  plants  ap- 
proach much  nearer  to  the  Carboniferous  Qora,  than  to  the 
Triassic;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Permian  fauna. 
*  Hnrdiiwm'a  Baaaia,  toL  iL,  PI.  A,  fig.  3. 
17* 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   COAL   OR   CARBONIFEROUS   GROUP. 

Principal  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Group. — Different  Thickness  of 
the  sedimentary  and  calcareous  Members  in  Scotland  and  the  South  of 
England. — Coal-measures. — ^Terrestrial  Nature  of  the  Growth  of  Coal. — 
Erect  fossil  Trees. — Uniting  of  many  Coal-seams  into  one  thick  Bed. — 
Purity  of  the  Coal  explained. — Conversion  of  Coal  into  Anthracite. — Ori- 
gin of  Clay-ironstone. — Marine  and  brackish- water  Strata  in  Conl. — ^Fossil 
Insects. — Batrachian  Reptiles. — Labyrinthodont  Foot-prints  in  Coal-meas- 
ures.— ^Nova  Scotia  Coal-measures  with  successive  Growths  of  erect  fossil 
Trees. — Similarity  of  American  and  European  Coal. — Air-breathers  of  the 
American  Coal. — Changes  of  Condition  of  Land  and  Sea  indicated  by  the 
Carboniferous  Strata  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  Group. — The  next 
group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  "  The  Coal,"  because  it  con- 
tains many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state, 
interstratified  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The 
coal  itself,  even  in  Great  Britian  and  Belgium,  where  it  is 
most  abundant,  constitutes  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
whole  mass.  In  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  thickness  of 
the  coal-bearing  strata  has  been  estimated  at  between  11,000 
and  12,000  feetj  while  the  various  coal  seams,  about  80  in 
number,  do  not,  according  to  Prof.  Phillips,  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate 120  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  com- 
prises two  very  distinct  membei's :  1st,  the  sedimentary  beds, 
usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed  fresh-water,  ter- 
restrial, and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of  coal ; 
2dly,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  made  up  chiefly  of 
corals,  shells,  and  encrinites,  and  resting  on  shales  called  the 
shales  of  the  Mountain  Limestone. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire 
and  South  Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  are: 

1    r-^ni  «,^oo...«.      (Strataof  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  from  600  to  12,000 
1 .  Coal-measures. .  j     ^^^  ^j^.^j^^  ^.j^j^  occasional  seams  of  coal. 

[  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglom- 
o    TiT'ii  f  'f      J      erate,  sometimes   used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of 

I,  MUistone-gnt...  .      ^^^^  .  „g„ally  devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  GOO 

(     feet  thick. 
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3.  Mountain  or  CA  calcareons  rock  containing  marine  shells,  corals,  and 
Carboniferoos  <  encrinites ;  devoid  of  coal ;  thickness  variable,  some- 
Limestone....  (    times  more  than  1500  feet. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  section  Fig.  86,  p.  130,  he 
will  see  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Coal-measures  of  the  coal- 
field near  Bristol  are  divided  by  a  micaceous  flaggy  sand- 
stone called  the  Pennant  Rock.  The  Lower  Coal-measures 
of  the  same  section  rest  sometimes,  especially  in  the  north 
part  of  the  basin,  on  a  base  of  coarse  grit  called  the  Mill- 
stone Grit  (No.  2  of  the  above  table^. 

In  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  Millstone  Grit  occurs  in  like 
manner  at  the  base  of  the  productive  coal.  It  is  called  by 
the  miners  the  "  Farewell  Rock,"  as  when  they  reach  it  they 
have  no  longer  any  hopes  of  obtaining  coal  at  a  greater 
depth  in  the  same  district.  In  the  central  and  northeiii 
coal-fields  of  England  this  same  grit,  including  quartz  peb- 
bles, with  some  accompanying 'sandstones  and  shales  con- 
taining coal  plants,  acquires  a  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet,  lying  beneath  the  productive  coal-measures,  which  are 
nearly  10,000  feet  thick. 

Below  the  Millstone  Grit  is  a  continuation  of  similar  sand- 
stones and  shales  called  by  Professor  Phillips  the  Yoredale 
series,  from  Yoredale,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  attain  a 
thickness  of  from  800  to  1000  feet.  At  several  intervals 
bands  of  limestone  divide  this  part  of  the  series,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Main  Limestone  or  Upper  Scar  Limestone, 
composed  in  great  part  of  encrinites,  is  70  feet  thick.  Thin 
seams  of  coal  also  occur  in  these  lower  Yoredale  beds  in 
Yorkshire,  showing  that  in  the  same  region  there  were  gi*eat 
alternations  in  the  state  of  the  surface.  For  at  successive 
periods  in  the  same  area  there  prevailed  first  terrestrial  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  growth  of  pure  coal,  secondly,  a  sea 
of  some  depth  suited  to  the  formation  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  and,  thirdly,  a  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and 
sand,  furnishing  the  materials  for  sandstone  and  shale.  There 
is  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Coal-measures 
and  the  Millstone  Grit,  nor  between  the  Millstone  Grit  and 
underlying  Yoredale  rocks. 

On  comparing  a  series  of  vertical  sections  in  a  north-west- 
erly .  direction  from  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  into 
North  Lancashire,  we  find,  says  Mr.  Hull,  within  a  distance 
of  120  miles  an  augmentation  of  the  sedimentary  materials 
to  the  extent  of  16,000  feet. 

Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire 3,600  feet. 

North  Staffordshire 9,000    " 

South  Lancashire 12,130    ** 

North  Lancashire 18,700   ** 
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In  central  England,  where  the  sedimentary  beds  are  re- 
duced to  about  3000  feet  in  all,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
attains  an  enormous  thickness,  as  much  as  4000  feet  at  Ash- 
bourne, near  Derby,  according  to  Mr.  Hull's  estimate.  To  a 
certain  extent,  therefore,  we  may  consider  the  calcareous 
member  of  the  formation  as  having  originated  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  grit,  sandstone, 
and  shale,  with  seams  of  coal ;  just  as  strata  of  mud,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  with  layers  of  veg- 
etable matter,  are  now  in  the  process  of  formation  in  the  cy- 
press swamps  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  while  coral  reefs 
are  forming  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  in  the  sea  of  the  Ber- 
muda islands.  For  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  the  an- 
cient Carboniferous  ocean  those  marine  animals  which  w^ere 
limestone  buildera  were  never  freely  developed  in  areas  where 
the  rivers  poured  in  fresh  water  charged  with  sand  or  clay ; 
and  the  limestone  could  only  become  several  thousand  feet 
thick  in  parts  of  the  ocean  winch  remained  perfectly  clear  for 
ages. 

The  calcareous  strata  of  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  those  of  Lan- 
arkshire, the  Lothians,  and  Fife,  for  example,  are  very  insig- 
nificant in  thickness  when  compared  to  those  of  England. 
They  consist  of  a  few  beds  intercalated  between  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  containing  coal  and  ironstone,  the  combined 
thickness  of  all  the  limestones  amounting  to  no  more  than 
150  feet.  The  vegetation  of  some  of  these  northern  sedi- 
mentary beds  containing  coal  may  be  older  than  any  of  the 
coal-measures  of  central  and  southern  England,  as  being  co- 
eval with  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  south.  In  Ireland- 
the  limestone  predominates  over  the  coal-bearing  sands  and 
shales.  We  may  infer  the  former  continuity  of  several  of  the 
coal-fields  in  northeni  and  central  England,  not  only  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  they  are  cut  off  at  their  outcrop, 
but  from  their  remarkable  correspondence  in  the  succession 
and  character  of  particular  beds.  But  the  limited  extent  to 
which  these  strata  are  exposed  at  the  surface  is  not  merely 
owing  to  their  former  denudation,  but  even  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  their  having  been  largely  covered  by  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  as  in  Cheshire,  and  here  and  there  by  the  Permian 
strata,  as  in  Durham. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  geologists 
that  the  coal-fields  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  were  once 
united,  the  upper  Coal-measures  and  the  overlying  Millstone 
Grit  and  Yoredale  rocks  having  been  subsequently  removed; 
but  what  is  remarkable,  is  the  ancient  date  now  assigned  to 
this  denudation,  for  it  seems  thi^t  a  thickness  of  no  less  than 
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10,000  feet  of  the  coal-meaisares  had  been  carried  away  be- 
fore the  deposition  even  of  the  lower  Permian  rocks  which 
were  thrown  down  upon  the  already  disturbed  tinincated 
edges  of  the  coal-strata.*  The  carboniferous  strata  most 
productive  of  workable  coal  have  so  often  a  basin-shaped  a]> 
rangement  that  these  troughs  have  sometimes  been  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  original  conformation  of  the  sur- 
face upon  which  the  beds  were  deposited.  But  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted that  this  structure  has  been  owing  to  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  and  that  the 
ilexure  and  inclination  of  the  beds  has  no  connection  with 
the  original  geographical  configuration  of  the  district. 

a  - 

COAL-MBASUBES. 

I  shall  now  treat  more  particularly  of  the  productive  coal- 
measures,  and  their  mode  of  origin  and  organic  remains. 

Coal  formed  on  Land* — ^In  South  Wales,  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  12,000  ieet,  the 
beds  throughout  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  water  of 
moderate  depth,  durmg  a  slow,  but  perhaps  intermittent,  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which  rivers  were  bring- 
mg  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and  sand.  The 
same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such  as 
w^  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  climates,  which 
are  liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should 
the  ground  sink  vertically  a  few  feet. 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
total  thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feetj  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De 
la  Beche  that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone. 
One  of  these  is  500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  tliem  make 
together  a  thickness  of  2125  feet.  They  are  separated  by 
masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to  50  feet.  The 
intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  number,  are  generally  from 
one  to  five  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two  or  three 
layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  nine  feet.  At  othe  r  points 
in  the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sand- 
stones. Great  as  is  the  diversity  in  the  horizontal  extent  of 
individual  coal-seams,  they  all  present  one  characteristic  fea- 
ture, in  having,  each  of  them,  what  is  called  its  underciaf/. 
These  underclays,  co-extensive  with  every  layer  of  coal,  con- 
sist of  arenaceous  shale,  sometimes,  callea  fire-stone,  because 
it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of  a  furnace. 
They  vary  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  more  than  ten  feet ; 
and  Sir  William  Logan  first  ann6unced  to  the  scientific  world 
in  1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South 
*  Edward  Hull,  Qaart.  Geol  Journ.,  toL  xxir.,  p.  327. 
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Wales  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  eighty 
or  more  seams  of  coal  met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They 
are  said  to  form  the  floor  on  which  the  coal  rests;  and  some 
of  them  have  a  slight  admixture  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it. 

All  of  them,  as  Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out,  are  charac- 
terized by  inclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  call- 
ed Stigmaria^  to  th€  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also 
observed  that,  while  in  the  overlying  shales,  or  "  roof"  of  the 
coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound  without  any  Stigntarioe^ 
and  are  flattened  and  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of 
the  underclay  most  commonly  retain  their  natural  forms,  un- 
flattened  and  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender 
rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in 
all  directions.  Several  species  of  StigmariahvidL  long  been 
known  to  botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  po- 
sition under  each  seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before 
their  true  nature  as  the  roots  of  trees  (some  having  been  act- 
ually found  attached  to  the  base  of  Sigillaria  stumps)  was 
recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might  be  aquatic, 
perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  in  which  they  were 
finally  enveloped. 

Now  that  all  agree  that  these  underclays  are  ancient  soils, 
it  follows  that  in  every  instance  where  we  find  them  they  at- 
test the  terrestrial  nature  of  the  plants  which  formed  the 
overlying  coal,  which  consists  of  the  trunks,  branches,  and 
leaves  of  the  same  plants.  The  trunks  have  generally  fallen 
prostrate  in  the  coal,  but  some  of  them  still  remain  at  right 
angles  to  the  ancient  soils  (see  Fig.  440,  p.  411).  Professor 
Goppert,  after  examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Germany,  has  detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains 
of  plants  of  every  family  hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in 
tlie  carboniferous  rocks.  Many  seams,  he  remarks,  are  rich 
ill  Sigillarice,  Lepidodendra^  and  Stlgmarice,  the  latter  in 
such  abundance  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  coal. 
In  some  places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites,  in  oth- 
ers ferns.* 

.  Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  dis- 
covered in  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersect- 
ed by  the  Bolton  railway.  They  were  all  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  bed,  which  dips  about  15°  to  the  south. 
Tlie  distance  between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than 
100  feet,  and  the  roots  of  all  were  imbedded  in  a  soft  argil- 
laceous shale.     In  the  same  plane  with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  Mem.,  p.  17. 
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coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has  been  found  to  ex- 
tend across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten 
yards.  Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath 
the  coal-seam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrohus  vari- 
abilis was  discovered  inclosed  in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that 
more  than  a  bushel  was  collected  from  the  small  openings 
around  the  base  of  some  of  the  trees  (see  figure  of  this  genus, 
p.  424).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was  marked  by  a  coat- 
ing of  friable  coal,  varying  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it  crumbled  away  on  removing 
the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet 
in  circumfei*ence  at  the  base,  7^  feet  at  the  top,  its  height 
being  eleven  feet.  All  the  trees  have  Iari;e  spreading  roots, 
solid  and  strong,  sometimes  branching,  and  traced  to  a  dis- 
tance of  several  leet,  and  presumed  to  extend  much  farther. 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle  a  great  number  of  Sic/illaricB 
occur  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  retained  the  position  in 
which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some  of  them  four 
or  five  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50 
yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  hav- 
ing been  converted  into  coal.  Such  vertical  stems  are  famil- 
iar to  onr  coal-miners,  under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  They 
are  much  dreaded,  for  almost  every  year  in  the  bristol,  New- 
castle, and  other  coal-fields,  they  are  the  cause  of  fatal  acci- 
dents. Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of  solid  sand- 
stone, and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base,  and 
being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  down- 
ward, and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal 
which  has  replaced  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  co- 
hesion of  this  external  layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column 
fails  suddenly  in  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  direction  from 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence  coal  has  been  extracted,  wound- 
ing or  killing  the  workman  who  stands  below.  It  is  strange 
to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these  trees  fell  originally 
in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity ; 
and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  erect,  obeying, 
after  myriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  im- 
molate their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the 
dark,  the  miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  cover- 
ing of  rock  from  each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day 
the  soils  on  which  ancient  forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their 
former  growth  would  be  obvious.  Thus  in  South  Stafibrd- 
shire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year  1844,  in  what 
is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfield  colliery,  near  Wolver- 
hampton.    In  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
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Stumps  of  no  less  than  73  ti^ees  with  their  roots  attached  ap- 
peared, as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (Fig.  429),  some  of 

them  more  than 
eight  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The 
trunks,  broken  oif 
close  to  the  root, 
were  lying  pros- 
trate in  every  di- 
rection,  often 
crossing  each  oth- 
er. One  of  them 
measured  15,  an- 
other 80  feet  in 
length,  and  others 
less.  They  were 
invariably  natten- 

Gronnd-plan  of  a  ftweil  forest,  Parkfleld  Colliery,  near  Wol-  ^^    ^^^  ^"^    thlCk- 
verhamptoD,  ehowing  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  neSS  OI  One  ^Or  tWO 

"'»^«^';-  inches,  and    con- 

verted into  coal.  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of 
coal  ten  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  two 
inches  thick,  below  which  was  a  second  forest  i*esting  on  a 
two-foot  seam  of  coal.  Five  feet  below  this,  again,  was  a 
third  forest  with  large  stumps  oi  Lepidodefidra^  CalamUes^ 
and  other  trees. 

Blending  of  Coal -seams. — Both  in  England  and  North 
America  seams  of  coal  are  occasionally  observed  to  be  part- 
ed from  each  other  by  layers  of  clay  and  sand,  and,  after 
they  have  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  together  and 
blend  in  one  single  bed,  which  is  then  found  to  be  equal  in 
the  aggresjate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  seams.  I  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Rogera  a  remarkable  example  of  this  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  Shark  Mountain,  near  Pottsville,  in 
that  State,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracite  coal,  some 
of  them  more  than  six  feet  thick,  separated  by  beds  of  white 
quartzose  grit  and  a  conglomerate  of  quartz  pebbles,  often 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Between  Pottsville  and  the  Le- 
high Summit  Mine,  seven  of  these  seams  of  coal,  at  first 
widely  separated,  are,  in  the  course  of  several  miles,  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  together  by  the  gradual  thinning  out  of 
the  intervening  coarse-grained  strata  and  their  accompany- 
ing shales,  until  at  length  they  successively  unite  and  form 
one  mass  of  coal  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  thick,  very 
pure  on  the  whole,  though  with  a  few  thin  partings  of  clay. 
This  mass  of  coal  I  saw  quairied  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch 
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Chdnk,  on  the  Bear  Moantain.  The  origin  of  sneh  a  vast 
thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed,  on  the  whole, 
with  earthy  ingredients,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  growth,  daring  thousands  of  years,  of  trees 
and  ferns  in  the  manner  of  peat— a  theory  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Stigmaria  in  situ  under  each  of  the  seven  layers 
of  anthracite  fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the 
drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  non-inter- 
raixtui*e  of  sediment,  or  of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles,  with  the 
pure  coal  wholly  unexplained. 

The  late  Mr.  Bowman  was  the  first  who  gave  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  distinct  coal-seams, 
after  maintaining  their  independence  for  miles,  may  at  length 
unite,  and  then  persist  throughout  another  wide  area  with  a 
thickness  equal  to  that  which  the  separate  seams  had  previa 

ously  maintained. 

^  jng,  4S0. 
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Let  A  C  be  a  three-foot  seam  of  coal  originally  laid  down 
as  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter  on  the  level  area  of  an  exten- 
sive swamp,  having  an  under-clay,  f  g^  through  which  the 
Siigmariffi  or  roots  of  the  trees  penetrate  as  usual.  One 
portion,  B  C,  of  this  seam  of  coal  is  now  inclined ;  the  area 
of  the  swamp  having  subsided  as  much  as  25  feet  at  E  C, 
and  become  for  a  time  submerged  under  salt,  fresh,  or  brack- 
ish water.  Some  of  the  trees  of  the  original  forest  ABC  fell 
down,  others  continued  to  stand  erect  in  the  new  lagoon,  their 
stamps  and  part  of  their  trunks  becoming  gradually  envel- 
oped in  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  at  length  filled  up 
the  new  piece  of  watei?  C  E. 

When  this  lagOon  has  been  entirely  silted  up  and  convert- 
ed into  land,  the  forest-covered  surface  A  B  will  extend  once 
more  over  the  whole  area  ABE,  and  a  second  mass  of  veg- 
etable matter,  D  E,  forming  three  feet  more  of  coal,  will  ac- 
cumulate. We  then  find  in  the  region  E  C  two  seatas  of 
coals,  each  three  feet  thick,  with  their  respective  undlsr-clays, 
with  erect  buried  trees  based  upon  the  surface  of  the  lower 
coal,  the  two  seams  being  separated  by  25  feet  of  interven- 
ing shale  and  sandstone.  Whereas  in  the  region  A  B,  where 
the  growth  of  the  forest  has  never  been  interrupted  by  sub- 
mergencie,  there  will  simply  be  one  seam,  two  yards  thick, 
corresponding  to  the  united  thickness  of  the  beds  B  E  and 
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B  C.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninteimpted  growth  of 
plants  daring  the  interval  of  time  required  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  lagoon  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  re- 
gion D  A  B  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  £  and 
0,  and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  rep- 
resenting one  or  more  generation  of  trees  and  plants  forming 
the  undergrowth ;  but  this  excess  of  vegetable  matter,  when 
compressed  into  coal,  would  be  so  insignificant  in  thickness 
that  the  miner  mi^ht  still  affirm  that  the  seam  D  A  through- 
out the  area  DAB  was  equal  to  the  two  seams  O  and  £. 

Cause  of  the  Purity  of  CoaL — ^The  purity  of  the  coal  itself, 
or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles  and  sand,  throughout 
areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very  difficult  to 
explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river 
inundations  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns 
and  the  stems  and  roots  of  SigiUainoe  and  other  trees,  could 
the  waters  fail  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps? 
One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their 
roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered 
with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  al- 
tered vegetable  matter,  remained  all  the  while  unsoiled  by 
earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at  first 
sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved  by  attending  to  what  is  now 
ticking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herb- 
age which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps 
in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the 
fluviatile  waters,  in  passing  through  them,  arc  filtered  and 
made  to  clear  themselves  entirely  before  they  reach  the 
areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for  centu- 
ries, forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favorable.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such 
cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  the  "  Sunk 
Country,"  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  ti'ees  have  been 
standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  that  date ;  lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  have 
been  growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have 
annually  inundated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  un- 
able to  carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and 
brush-wood.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  generally,  in  the  "  cy- 
press swamps"  of  the  Mississippi,  no  sediment  mingles  with 
the^  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  decay  of 
trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.    As  a  singular  proof  of  this 
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fact,  I  msLy  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in 
Louisiana  is  dried  up,  dunng  an  unusually  hot  season,  and 
the  wood  set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many 
feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend  without 
meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any 
residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
these  "cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots 
of  the  tall  cypi*ess  {Taxodmm  di^ichum),  jnst  as  the  under- 
clays  of  the  coal  are  filled  with  Stigmaria,, 

Conversion  of  Coal  into  Anthracite.  —  It  appears  from  the 
researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists,  that  when 
wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth  exposed 
to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air, 
they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this 
means  they  become  gradually  converted  mto  lignite  or 
wood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen 
than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of  decomposition  changes 
this  lignite  into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the 
discharge  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we 
illuminate  our  streets  ana  houses.  According  to  Bischolf, 
the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  from  min- 
eral coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in 
mines,  always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carbureted  hydmgen, 
nitrogen,  and  olefiant  gas.  The  disengagement  of  all  these 
gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  an- 
thracite, to  which  the  various  names  of  glance  -  coal,  coke, 
hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  given. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to 
which  the  coal  has  in  diflerent  regions  parted  with  its  gas- 
eous contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenom- 
ena may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded 
for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter,  when  the  fractunng  of  the 
rocks  has  produced  an  infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crev- 
ices. The  gases  and  water  which  are  made  to  penetrate 
these  cracks  are  probably  rendered  the  more  effective  as 
metamorphio  agents  by  increased  temperature  derived  from 
the  interior.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period, 
thermal  watei*s  and  hot  vapors  burst  out  irom  the  earth 
during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote 
the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  fi*om  the  carboniferous 
rocks. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  strata  of  coal  are  horizontal  to  the 
westward  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  late  Pro- 
fessor H.  D.  Bogers  pointed  out  that  they  were  most  bitu- 
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minous ;  bnt  as  we  travel  south-eastward,  where  they  no  long^^ 
er  remain  level  and  unbroken,  the  same  seams  become  pro- 
gressively debitumenized  in  proportion  as  the  rocks  become 
more  bent  and  distorted.  At  hrst,  on  the  Ohio  River,  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters 
ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Eastward  of  this  line, 
on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where 
the  strata  begin  to  experience  some  gentle  fiexui*es.  On  en- 
tering the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  distinct  anticlinal 
axes  begin  to  show  themselves,  but  before  the  dislocations 
are  considerable,  the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  At  length,  when  we 
arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-iields  associated  with  the  bold- 
est flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  whei*e  the  strata  have 
been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we  find  the 
coal  to  contam  only  from  six  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite. 

Clay-ironstone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  aro 
common  in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche,  of  carbonate  of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy 
matter,  like  that  constituting  the  shales.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  instituted  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  the  production  of  this  substance,  and  found 
that  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  such  as  would  be  dis- 
tributed through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  further  oxida- 
tion of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide 
into  protoxide  by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic acid.  Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  the  protoxide 
of  iron  in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbon- 
ate of  iron ;  and  this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  was  removed,  might  form  beds  or  nod- 
ules of  argillaceous  ironstone.* 

Intercalated  Marine  Beda  in  Coal. — Both  in  the  coal-fields 
of  Europe  and  America  the  association  of  fresh,  brackish- 
water,  and  marine  strata  with  coal-seams  of  terrestrial  origin 
is  frequently  recognized.  Thus,  for  example,  a  deposit  near 
Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish  water,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest  member  of  the 
coal-measures  of  that  district,  at  the  point  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  overlying  Permian  group.  It  consists  of 
shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet  thick,  with  coal  and 
traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone  varying  from 
two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resembles 
some  lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Germany.  It  has 
been  traced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recog- 

♦  Memoirs  of  Geol.  SuiTey,  pp.  61,  266,  etc. 
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nized  at  still  more  distant  points.  The  chantoteristio  fossils 
are  a  small  bivalve,  having  the  form  of  a  Cyckts  or  Offrena, 
also  a  small  entomostracan, 
O^tAere  wtfiata  (Fig.  432), 
and  the  tniiTDBCopic  shell  of 
an  annelid  of  an  extinct  ge- 
nus called  Microe^nchna 
(Fig.  431),  allied  to  Spiror- 
Hs.  In  the  coal-field  of 
Yorkshire  there  are  fresh- 
water strata,  some  of  which 
contain  shells  referred  to  the 

family  W«on*dte,' but  in  the  "^  Jf^HHf^'yt '•^^  n^x    ., ««  i 

midst  of  the  series  there  la     natub.    Nat.  biu     in/iatiL  N>t.iiis 

nns    thin    Iinl-    varv   wiflelv.        and  misnlfled.     b.        and    DlBsnlOed. 

one  tnm   oui  very  wiaeiy-     yttieij  aiiuait.         Mnrehi»o£ 
spread   stratum,  aoonnding 

in  fishes  and  marine  shells,  such  as  GoniatUet  IdMeri  (Fig. 
438),    Orthoceras,    and 
Avtculqpecten   papyra- 
MW,  QoldC  (Fig.  434). 
-  buaeta  in  Suopeui 
OmL — Articulate    ani- 
mals of  the  genus  Scor- 
\  pion    were    found    by 
I  Oonnt     Sternberg     in 
S  in  thfl  ooal-raeas- 
ures   of  Bohemia,  and 
'.  about   the   same   time 
i*!™™*  9uw.)  in  thoae  ^  Coalbrook 

Dale  by  Mr.  Prestwicb,  where  also  true  insects,  such  as 
beetles  of  tho  family  CurctdionideB,  a  nenropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Corydalis,  and  another  related  to  the  JViosmidte, 
have  been  found. 
From  the  coal  of  Wetting,  in  Westphalia,  several  specimens 
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of  the  cockroacli  or  SlcUta  family,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket 
(Acriditesj,  have  been  described  by  Gennar.  Pi-of  GoldeD- 
berg  published,  in  1854,  desuriptions  of  no  less  thao  twelve 
species  of  insects  fi-om  the  nodular  clay-ironstone  of  Saar- 
brtlck,  near  Ti-6ves.*  Among  them  are  several  JilattitKB, 
three  species  of  Neuroptera,  one  beetle  of  the  ScaralHSus 
family,  a  grasshopper  or  locust,  GryBacrie  (see  Fig.  436),  and 
several  white  ants  or  Ih-mUes.  Professor  Golden  berg  show- 
ed me,  in  1864,  the  wing  of  a  white  ant,  found  low  down  in 
the  productive  coal-measui-es  of  SaarbrQck,  in  the  interior  of 
a  flattened  Lepidodendron.  It  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  known  living  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Batrachian  Beptiles  in  Coal. — No  vertebrated  animals-  more 
highly  organized  than  fish  were  known  in  rocks  of  higher 
Fig.  430.  antiquity    than    the 

Permian  until  the 
year  1844, when  the 
ipateon  petlestris, 
Meyer,  was  diseov- 
eied  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  Mfln- 
Btei-Appel  in  Rhe- 
nish mvaria,  and 
Ihiee  years  later,  in 
1847,  ProfesBor  von 
Dechen  found  three 
other  distinct  species 
of  the  same  family 
of  Amphibia  in  tho 
ba-ii-brtlck  coal-field 
above  alluded  to. 
'1  hese  were  described 
bj  the  late  Profess- 
or GoldfusB  under 
the  generic  name  of 
irchegosaums.  The 
skulls,  teeth,  and  the 
greater  portions  of 
the  skeleton,  nay, 
even  a  large  pait  of 
the  skin,  of  two  of 
I  these  reptiles  have 
been  faithfully  pi'e- 
served  in  the  centre  of  ppheroidal  concretions  of  clay-iron- 
stone. The  largest  of  these,  Archegosaurus  Decheni,  must 
•  PHUconl.  Duuker  and  V.  Mejer,  vol.  iv.,  \i.  17. 


FoKBil  ropttle  tt 
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have  been  three  feet  six  inches  long.  The  annexed  drawing 
represents  the  skull  and  neck  bones  of  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  of  the  natural  size.  They  were  considered  by  Gold- 
fuss  as  saurians,  but  by  Herman  von  Meyer  as  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  Labyrinthodon  before  mentioned  (p.  371),  and 
the  remains  of  the  extremities  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
were  quadrupeds,  "  provided,"  says  Von  Meyer,  "  with  hands 
and  feet  terminating  in  distinct  toes;  but  these  limbs  were 
weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or  creeping."  The  same 
anatomist  has  pointed  out  certain  points  of  analogy  between 
their  bones  and  those  of  the  Proteus  anguinns;  and  Profess- 
or Owen  has  observed  that  they  make  an  approach  to  the 
Proteus  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs.  Two  sj^ccimens  of 
these  ancient  reptiles  retain  a  m<r.A?a. 
large  part  of  the  outer  skin, 
which  consisted  of  long,  narrow, 
wedge  -  shaped,  tile  -like,  and 
horny  scales,  arranged   in  rows 

(see  Fig.  437).  imbricated  covering  of  Pkin  of  Ar- 

In  1865,  several  species  belonsc-  ch^psaurw  rMdxua,  Goidf.  Mag- 
mg    to    three    dine  rent    genera 

of  the  same  family  of  perennibranchiate  Batrachians  were 
found  in  the  coal-field  of  Kilkenny  in  bituminous  shale  at 
the  junction  of  the  coal  with  the  underlying  Stigmaria-bear- 
ing  clay.  They  were,  probably,  inhabitants  of  a  marsh,  and 
the  large  processes  pi'ojecting  from  the  vertebrje  of  their  tail 
imply,  according  to  Professor  Huxley,  great  powers  of  swim- 
ming. They  were  of  the  Labyrinthodont  family,  and  their 
association  with  the  fish  of  the  coal,  of  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion are  ganoids,  reminds  us  that  the  living  jjerennibran- 
chiate  amphibia  of  America  frequent  the  same  rivers  as  the 
ganoid  Lepidostei  or  bony  pikes. 

Labyrinthodont  foot-prints  in  coalrmeasures. — In  1 844,  the 
very  year  when  the  Apateon,  before  mentioned,  of  the  coal 
was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Rhine,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  foot-prints 
of  a  large  reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America. 
These  occur  in  the  coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them  when  in  that  country  in  1846.  The  foot- 
marks were  first  observed  standing  out  in  relief  from  the 
lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin  layers  of 
fine  unctuous  clay.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  masses, 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig. 
438).  It  displays,  together  with  foot-prints,  the  casts  of 
cracks  (a,  a!)  of  various  sizes.     The  origin  of  such  cracks  in 
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claj,  and  casts  of  the  same,  has  before  been  osplaioeij,  and 
referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  mud,  and  the  eabBe- 
quent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  It  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  b,  c,  traverse  the  footrprinte, 
and  produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  beeu  expect- 


vtg.ise. 


mil.  with  tbotf  rinta  of  tir- 


ed, for  the  mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked 
over  it  and  left  the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards 
dried  up  and  shr.iiik,  it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  in- 
dentations. 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints 
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on  the  ancient  sands  of  the  eoal-measui'es  was  an  air-breather, 
because  its  weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  wa- 
ter to  have  made  impressions  so  deep  and  distinct.  The 
same  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks 
above  described,  for  they  show  that  the  clay  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and  shrunk. 

Nova  Scotia  Coal-measures. — The  sedimentary  strata  in 
which  thin  seams  of  coal  occur  attain  a  thickness,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  18,000  feet  in  the  north  of  England  exclusive 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  and  are  estimated  by  Von  De- 
chen  at  over  20,000  feet  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  But  the  finest 
example  in  the  world  of  a  natural  exposure  in  a  continuous 
section  ten  miles  long,  occurs  in  the  sea-cliffs  bordering  a 
branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  cliffs, 
called  the  "  South  Joggins,"  which  I  first  examined  in  1 842, 
and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Dawson  in  1846,  have  lately  been 
admirably  desciibed  by  the  last-mentioned  geologist*  in  de- 
tail, and  his  evidence  is  most  valuable  as  showing  how  large 
a  portion  of  this  dense  mass  was  formed  on  land,  or  in 
swamps  where  terrestrial  vegetation  flourished,  or  in  fresh- 
water lagoons.  His  computation  of  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  series  of  carboniferous  strata  as  exceeding  three  miles, 
agrees  with  the  measurement  made  independently  by  Sir 
William  Logan  in  his  survey  of  this  coast. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  vast  succession 
of  strata,  comprising  some  marine  as  well  as  many  fresh- water 
and  terrestrial  formations,  there  is  any  repetition  of  the  same 
beds.  There  are  no  faults  to  mislead  the  geologist,  and  cause 
him  to  count  the  same  beds  over  more  than  once,  while  some 
of  the  same  plants  have  been  traced  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  series,  and  are  distinct  from  the  flora  of  the 
antecedent  Devonian  formation  of  Canada.  Eighty-one  seams 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from  an  inch  to  about  five  feet, 
have  been  discovered,  and  no  less  than  seventy-one  of  these 
have  been  actually  exposed  in  the  sea-cliffs. 

In  the  annexed  section  (Fig.  439),  which  I  examined  in  1842, 
the  beds  from  c  to  i  are  seen  all  dipping  the  same  way,  their 
average  inclination  being  at  an  angle  of  24°  S.S.W.  The  ver- 
tical height  of  the  cliffs  is  from  160  to  200  feet ;  and  between 
d  and^ — in  which  space  I  observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  up- 
right position,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  stratification — I  counted  nineteen  seams  of  coal, 
varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  to  four  feet.  At  low 
tide  a  fine  horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to 
view  on  the  beach,  which  at  low  tide  extends  sometimes  200 

*  Acadian  Geologj,  2d  edit.,  1868. 
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of  the  same  cliS*  is  exhibited,  io  order  to  shoT  the  manner  of 
occurrence  of  erect  fossil  trees  at  right  angles  to  the  planes 
of  the  iuclined  strata. 

In  the  sandstone  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  frequently 
observed  fern-leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stigmaria, 
which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after 
the  trunk  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was 
still  standing  nnder  water.    Thus  the  tree,  a,  Fig.  440,  rep- 


resented in  the 
bed  fi  in  the  sec- 
tion, Fig.  439,  ia 
a  hollow  trunk 
five  feet  eight 
inches  in  length, 
travereing  tari- 
oas  fatrnta,  and 
cut  off  at  the 
top  by  a  layer 
of  clay  two  feet 
thick,  on  which 
rests  a  seam  of 
coal  (6,  Fig.  440) 
one  foot  thick. 
(c  and  d),  while  at 
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stood  tiio  lara:e  trees 
greater  height  the  tiees  /"and  g  rest 
ipon  a  tbin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is  an  underolay, 
supporting  the  four-foot  coal 

Occasionally  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  (ree 
are  more  numerous  than  those  nithout,  but  it  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylmder 
of  pure  sandstone — the  cast  of  the  interioi  of  a  tree — inter- 
secting a  great  many  alternating  beds  of  shale  and  sand- 
stone, whidi  originally  enveloped  the  tiiink  as  it  stood  erect 
in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  materi- 
als outside  and  inside,  is  ju«t  what  we  mi^ht  expect  if  we 
reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition  of 
sediment  will  take  place  in  the  two  cases,  the  imbeddmg 
of  the  tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  bofoie  its  decay 
had  made  much  progress.  In  mapv  places  distmct  proof  is 
seen  that  the  enveloping  strata  took  years  to  accumulate,  for 
some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding  erect  sigillanan  trunks 
suppoit  at  different  levels  roots  ana  stems  of  Caiamttea,  the 
Cakiviiles  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older  StgiUarUB 
had  been  partial^  buried. 

The  genei-al  absence  of  stmctnra  in  the  intenor  of  the 
large  fossil  trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature 
of  their  bai'k,  as  compared  with  then  woody  poition     The- 
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same  difference  of  durability  of  bark  and  wood  exists  in 
modern  trees,  and  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Daw- 
son, in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Canoe  Birch 
{Betukt  papyracea)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and 
fresh,  although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with 
all  the  wood  decayed  and  gone.  When  portions  of  such 
trunks  have  become  submerged  in  the  swamps  they  are 
sometimes  found  filled  with  mud.  One  of  the  erect  fossii 
trees  of  the  South  Joggins  fifteen  feet  in  height,  occurring 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  main  coal,  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Dawson  to  have  a  coniferous  structure,  so  that  some  Coniferce 
of  the  Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigiMarice^ 
just  as  now  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum) 
abounds  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water 
mark,  a  species  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (Fig.  431,  p.  405),  at- 
tached itself  to  the  outside  of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the 
erect  trees,  adhering  occasionally  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
bark — another  proof  that  the  process  of  envelopment  was 
very  gradual.  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered  with  in- 
numerable marine  annelids,  reminded  me  of  a  "  cane-brake," 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  ree^^^Arundinaria 
macroapemia^  which  I  saw  in  1 846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extrem- 
ity of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are 
fresh-water  plants,  they  were  covered  with  baiTiacles,  having 
been  killed  by  an  incursion  of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of 
many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for  a  season  usurped  a  space 
previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river.  Yet  the  dead  reeds, 
in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the  soft  mud, 
enabling  us  to  conceive  how  easily  the  larger  SigiUarioe^  hol- 
low as  they  were  but  supported  by  strong  roots,  may  have 
resisted  an  incursion  of  the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60 
feet,  are  so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  con- 
tinually the  whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of 
erect  fossil  trees  is  brought  into  view  every  three  or  four 
years.  They  are  known  to  extend  over  a  space  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  more  than 
twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in  the 
banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-field. 

Structure  of  Coal. — The  bituminous  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
similar  in  composition  and  structure  to  that  of  Great  Bntaiu, 
being  chiefly  derived  from  Sigillarioid  trees  mixed  with  leaves 
of  ferns  and  of  a  Lycopodiaeeous  tree  called  Cordaitee  {Nbeg* 
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gerathia^  etc.,  for  genus,  see  Fig.  428,  p.  893),  supposed  by 
Dawson  to  have  been  deciduous,  and  which  had  broad  par- 
allel veined  leaves  without  a  mid-rib.  On  the  surface  of  the 
seams  of  coal  are  large  quantities  of  mineral  charcoal,  which 
doubtless  consist,  as  Dr.  Dawson  suggests,  of  fragments  of 
wood  which  decayed  in  the  open  air,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected  in  swamps  where  so  many  erect  trees  were  pre- 
served. Beds  of  cannel-coal  display,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  such 
a  microscopical  structure  and  chemical  composition  as  shows 
them  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  fine  vegetable  mud  such 
as  accumulates  in  the  shallow  ponds  of  modern  swamps. 
The  underclays  are  loamy  soils,  which  must  have  been  suffi- 
ciently above  water  to  admit  of  drainage,  and  the  absence 
of  sulphurets,  and  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  iron  in 
them,  prove  that  when  they  existed  as  soils,  rain-water,  and 
not  sea-water,  percolated  them.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  AsterophyUites  (see  Fig.  461,  p.  425),  there  is  a  re- 
markable absence  from  the  coal-measures  of  any  form  of  veg- 
etation properly  aquatic,  the  true  coal  being  a  sub-aerial  ac- 
cumulation in  soil  that  was  wet  and  swampy  but  not  per- 
manently submerged. 

Air-breathers  of  the  Coal. — ^If  we  have  i-ightly  interpretedT 
the  evidence  of  the  former  existence  at  more  than  eighty  dif- 
ferent levels  of  forests  of  trees,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent,, 
and  which  lasted  for  ages,  giving  rise  to  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there 
were  not  many  air-breathing  inhabitants  of  these  same  re- 
gions. As  yet  no  remains  of  mammalia  or  birds  have  been 
found,  a  negative  character  common  at  present  to  all  the 
Palaeozoic  formations;  but  in  1852  the  osseous  remains  of  a 
reptile,  the  first  ever  met  with  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
the  American  continent,  were  found  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  my- 
self We  detected  them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect 
Sigillariae  before  alluded  to  as  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  tree  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
consisted  of  an  external  cylinder  of  bark,  converted  into  coal, 
and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black  sandstone,  or  rather  mud 
and  sand  stained  black  by  carbonaceous  matter,  and  cement- 
ed together  with  fragments  of  wood  into  a  rock.  These  frag- 
ments were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and  seem  to  have  fallen 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was  rotting  away. 
The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  a  reptile,  probably  about  2|^ 
feet  in  length  {Dendrerpeton  Acadianum^  Owen),  were  scat- 
tered through  this  stony  matrix.  The  shell,  also,  of  a  Piipa 
(see  Fig.  442,  p.  41 5),  the  first  land-shell  ever  met  with  in  the 
coal  or  in  beds  older  than  the  tertiary,  was  observed  in  the 
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same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman  of  Boston  pronounbed  the 
reptile  to  oe  allied  in  structure  to  Menobranchvs  and  Mer 
nopoma^  species  of  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the  North 
American  rivers.  The  same  view  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Professor  Owen,  who  also  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of 
the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  oi  Archegoaaurus 
and  Ldbyrinthodon*  Whether  the  creature  had  crept  into 
the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air,  or 
whether  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in 
whatever  other  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Foot-prints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previous- 
ly been  observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple- 
marked  flags  of  the  lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia  (No. 
2,  Fig.  447,  p.  418),  evidently  made  by  quadrupeds  walking 
on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent 
Menopbma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

The  remains  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Dendrer- 
peton,  D,  Oweni^  were  also  found  accompanying  the  larger 
one,  and  still  retaining  some  of  its  dermal  appendages;  and 
in  the  same  tree  were  the  bones  of  a  third  small  lizard-like 
reptile,  Hylonomua  Lyelli^  seven  inches  long,  with  stout  hind 
limbs,  and  fore  limbs  comparatively  slender,  supposed  by  Dh 
Dawson  to  be  capable  of  walking  and  running  on  land.f 

In  a  second  specimen  of  an  erect  stump  of  a  hollow  tree 
15  inches  in  diameter,  the  ribbed  bark  of  which  showed  that 
it  was  a  Sigillaria,  and  which  belonged  to  the  same  forest  as 
the  specimen  examined  by  us  in  1852,  Dr.  Dawson  obtained 
not  only  fifty  specimens  of  Pupa  vetusta  (Fig.  442),  and  nine 
skeletons  of  reptiles  belonging  to  four  species,  but  also  sev- 
eral examples  of  an  articulated  animal  resembling  the  recent 

Fig.  441. 


XyloMus  Sigillaria!,  Dawson.    Coal,  Nova  Scotia, 
a.  Natural  size.    b.  Anterior  part,  magnified,    c  Candal  extremity,  magnified. 

centipede  or  gally-worm,  a  creature  which  feeds  on  decayed 
vegetable  matter  (see  Fig.  441).     Under  the  microscope,  the 

*  Quart.  Geol.  Jour.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  58. 

t  Dawson,  Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  in  Nova  Scotia.     Montreal,  1863. 
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head,  with  the  eyes,  mandible,  and  labrum,  are  well  seen.  It 
is  intei-esting,  as  being  the  earliest  known  representative  of 
the  myriapods,  none  of  which  had  previously  been  met  with 
in  racks  older  than  the  oolite  or  lithographic  slate  of  Ger- 
many. 

Some  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  Pupa,  Dr.  Daw- 
son, cai'efully  examining  the  same  great  section  containing  so 
many  buried  forests  in  the  cliffs  of  Nova  Scotia,  discovered 
another  bed,  separated  &om  the  tree  containing  Dendrerpe- 
ton  by  a  mass  of  strata  more  than  1200  feet  thick.  As  there 
were  21  scama-of  coal  in  this  intervening  vig.uL 

mass,  the  length  of  time  comprised  in  the 
interval  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
mera  thickness  of  the  sandstones  and 
shales.  This  lower  bed  is  an  underclay 
seven  feet  thick,  with  stigmariaD  rootlets, 
and  the  small  land-shells  occurring  in  it  ' 
are  in  all  stases  of  growth.  They  arc 
chiefly  confined  to  a  layer  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  are  unmixed  with  any 
aquatic  shells.  They  were  all  originally 
entire  when  imbedded,  hut  are  most  of 
them  now  crushed,  flattened,  and  distort-  ,  . 

ed  by  pressure ;  they  must  have  been  ac-  "v    ^j^''"'^} 

cumulated,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  in  mud  de-  ^"^^s::^ 

posited  in  a  pond  or  creek.  P.«)awft«(a,D»w«m. 

The  surface  strife  of iV^  tiefu«fa,  when  a.NBtar*iatM.  fr.lc^^ 
magnified  50  diameters,  present  exactly  ''"^■ 

the  same  appearance  as  a  portion  corresponding  in  size  of 
the  common  English  Pupa  juniperi,  and  the  internal  hex- 
pig;  443.  agonal  cells,  minified  500  diameters,  show 

j  the  internal  structure  of  the  fossil  and  re- 

cent Pupa  to  be  identical.     In  1866*  Dr. 
Dawson  discovered  in  this  lower  bed,  so 
4   full  of  the  Pupa,  another  land-shell  of  the 
*    genus  Helix  (snb^nus  Zonites),  see  I^g. 
443. 
tmiiaWonviM'ittTi-eui.      ^'^"®  ^^  ^^  reptilcs  obtained  from  the 
cupenutr.  B,f^n^  coal-measures  of  the  South  Joggins  are  of 
"■*■   *■  »»B°i*ed.       a  higher  grade  Ihan  the  Labynnthodonts, 
liHt  some  of  these  were  of  very  great  size,  two  candal  verte- 
brae found  by  Hr.  Marsh  in  1B62  measuring  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  and  implying  a  gigantic  aquatic  reptile 
with  a  powerful  swimming  tail. 
Except  some  obscnre  traces  of  an  insect  found  by  Dr. 
*  Dawwn,  Ac«aini  Omioc}',  1868,  p.  B85. 
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Dawson  in  a  coprolite  of  a  terrestrial  reptile  occurring  in  i( 
fossil  tree,  no  specimen  of  this  class  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  Joggins.  But  Mr.  James  Baiiies  found  in  a  bed 
of  shale  at  Little  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  the  wing  of  an 
Ephemera,  which  must  have  measured  seven  inches  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings — larger  than  any  known  living 
insect  of  the  Neuropterous  family. 

That  we  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  obtaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  Ooal  is  certainly 
a  mystery,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  extreme 
rarity  of  insects,  seeing  how  few  are  known  in  the  carbonii- 
erous  rocks  of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America 
was  discovered,  and  now  quarried  on  so  enormonis  a  scale. 
These  European  rocks  have  not  yet  produced  a  single  land<> 
shell,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal  annually  ex^ 
tracted,  and  the  many  hundreds  of  soils  replete  with  the 
fossil  roots  of  trees,  and  the  erect  trunks  and  stumps  pre- 
served in  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  In  many*  large 
coal-iields  we  continue  as  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
invertebrate  air-breathers  then  living,  as  if  the  coal  had  been 
thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  early  date  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous strata  can  not  explain  the  enigma,  because  we  know  that 
while  the  land  su])ported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  con* 
temporaneous  seas  swanned  with  life — with  Articulata,  Mol- 
lusca,  Radiata,  and  Fishes.  The  pei'plexity  in  which  we  are 
involved  when  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  may  be 
owing  partly  to  our  want  of  diligence  as  collectore,  but  still 
more  perhaps  to  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fos- 
silization  of  land-animals,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

Carboniferous  Bain-prints. — At  various  levels  in  the  coal 
measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  ripple  -  marked  sandstones,  and 
shales  with  rain-prints,  were  seen  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  my- 
self, but  still  more  perfect  impressions  of  rain  were  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Brown,  near  Sydney,  in  the  adjoining  island  of 
Cape  fereton.  They  consist  of  very  delicate  markings  on 
greenish  slates,  accompanied  by  worm- tracks  (a,  ^,  Fig.  444), 
such  as  are  often  seen  between  high  and  low  water  mark  on 
the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  Coal  period  had 
been  previously  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  ferns  and 
the  continuity  of  its  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  at  length  obtained  such  positive  proofs 
of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of  which  resembled  in  their  av- 
erage size  those  which  now  fall  from  the  clouds.  From  such 
data  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous period  corresponded  in  density  with  that  now  invest- 
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ing  the  globe,  and  that  differeut  cnrrents  of  air  vai-ied  then 
aa  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixtui'O, 
to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor. 


9  EbBle.   Ijatanil  size    Tbs  i 


^  the  appposed  dl 


Folding  aud  Denudation  of  the  Beds  indicated  by  the  Nova 
Scotia  Coal-strata. — The  scries  of  eveots  which  are  indicated 
by  the  great  section  of  the  coal-strata  in  Nova  Scotia  consist 
of  a  gradual  and  long-continued  subsidence  of  a  tract  which 
throughout  most  of  the  period  was  in  the  state  of  a  delta, 
though  occasionally  submerged  beneath  a  sea  of  moderate 
depth.  Deposits  of  mud  and  sand  were 
first  carried  down  into  a  shallow  sea  on  the 
low  shores  of  which  the  foot-prints  of  rep- 
tiles were  sometimes  impressed  (see  p.  407). 
Though  no  i-egular  seams  of  coal  were 
formed,  the  characteristic  imbedded  coal- 
plants  are  of  the  genera  Cycl(^teris  and 
Alethopteris,  agreeing  with  species  occur- 
ring at  much  higher  levels,  and  distinct 
fioin  those  of  the  antecedent  Devonian 
group.  The  Zepidodendron  corrugatunt 
(see  Fig,  446),  a  plant  predominating  in 
the  Jjower  Carboniferous  group  of  Europe, 
is  aluo  conspicuous  in  these  shallow-water 
beds,  together  with  many  fishes  and  ento- 
mostracans.  A  more  i-apid  i-ate  of  subsidence  sometimes  con- 
verted part  of  the  sea  into  deep  clear  water,  in  which  there 
1ft* 


'one  nnd  bnocli   or 
Lepidodendron  eoTTU- 

bonirernns,  New 
Bmuswlcfc. 
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was  a  growth  of  coral  which  was  afterwards  turned  into  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  parts  of  it,  apparently  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid,  into  gypsum.  Li  spite  of  continued  sinking, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  feet,  the  sea  might  in  time 
have  been  rendered  shallow  by  the  growth  of  coral,  had 
not  its  conversion  into  land  or  swampy  ground  been  accel- 
erated by  the  pouring  in  of  sand  and  the  advance  of  the 
delta  accompanied  with  such  fluviatile  and  brackish-watcr 
formations  as  are  common  in  lagoons. 

The  amount  to  which  the  bed  of  the  sea  sank  down  in  or- 
der to  allow  of  the  formation  of  so  vast  a  thickness  of  rock 
of  sedimentaiy  and  organic  ongin  is  expressed  by  the  total 
thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  strata,  including  the  coal- 
measures,  No.  1,  and  the  rocks  which  underlie  them,  No.  2, 
Fig.  447. 

After  the  strata  No.  2  had  been  elaborated,  the  conditions 
proper  to  a  great  delta  exclusively  prevailed,  the  subsidence 
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Diagram  showing  the  cnrvatnre  and  supposed  denudation  of  the  Carboniferous 

strata  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A.  Anticlinal  axis  of  Minndie.    B.  Synclinal  of  Shoulie  Elver.    1.  Coal-measures. 

2.  Lower  Carboniferous. 

Still  continuing  so  that  one  forest  after  another  grew  and 
was  submerged  until  their  under-clays  with  roots,  and  usual- 
ly seams  of  coal,  were  left  at  more  than  eighty  distinct  lev- 
els. Here  and  there,  also,  d^osits  bearing  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  fresh  or  brackish-water  lagoons,  filled  with  cal- 
careo-bituminous  mud,  were  formed.  In  these  beds  {h  and  «, 
Fig.  439,  p.  410)  are  found  fresh-water  bivalves  or  mussels 
allied  to  Anodon,  though  not  identical  with  that  or  any  liv- 
ing genus,  and  called  Naiadites  carhonarius  by  Dawson. 
They  are  associated  with  small  entomostracous  crustaceans 
of  the  genus  Cythere,  and  scales  of  small  fishes.  Occasional- 
ly some  of  the  calamite  brakes  and  forests  of  Sigillariae  and 
Coniferae  were  exposed  in  the  flood  season,  or  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  slight  elevatory  movements  to  the  denuding  ac- 
tion of  the  river  or  the  sea. 

In  order  to  interpret  the  great  coast  section  exposed  to 
view  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  student  must, 
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in  the  first  place,  understand  that  the  newest  or  last-mention- 
ed coal  formations  would  have  been  the  only  ones  known  to 
us  (for  they  would  have  covered  all  the  others),  had  there 
not  been  two  great  movements  in  opposite  directions,  the 
lirst  consisting  of  a  general  sinking  of  three  miles,  which 
took  place  during  the  Carboniferous  Period,  and  the  second 
an  upheaval  of  more  limited  horizontal  extent,  by  which  the 
anticlinal  axis  A  was  formed.  That  the  first  great  change 
of  level  was  one  of  subsidence  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  shallow-water  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous series,  or  in  the  lowest  beds  of  No.  2. 

Subsequent  movements  produced  in  the  Kova  Scotia  and 
the  adjoining  New  Brunswick  coal-fields  the  usual  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  flexures.  In  order  to  follow  these,  we  must 
survey  the  country  for  about  thirty  miles  round  the  South 
Joggins,  or  the  region  where  the  erect  trees  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  are  seen.  As  we  pass  along  the  cliffs  for 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  beds  containing  these  fos- 
sil trees,  which  were  mentioned  as  dipping  about  18°  south, 
are  less  and  less  inclined,  until  they  become  nearly  horizontal 
in  the  valley  of  a  small  river  called  the  Shoulie,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  Dr.  Dawson.  After  passing  this  synclinal  line  the 
beds  begin  to  dip  in  an  opposite  or  north-easterly  direction, 
acquinng  a  steep  dip  where  they  rest  unconformably  on  the 
edges  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  of  the  Cobequid  Hills,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  447.  But  if  we  travel  northward  towards  Mi- 
nudie  from  the  region  of  the  coal-seams  and  buried  forests, 
we  find  the  dip  of  the  coal-strata  increasing  from  an  angle  of 
18°  to  one  of  more  than  40°,  lower  beds  being  continually 
exposed  to  view  till  we  reach  the  anticlinal  axis  A  and  see 
the  lower  Carboniferous  formation.  No.  2,  at  the  surface. 
The  missing  rocks  removed  by  denudation  are  expressed  by 
the  faint  lines  at  A,  and  thus  the  student  will  see  that,  ao* 
cording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
we  are  enabled,  by  the  joint  operations  of  upheaval  and  de- 
nudation, to  look,  as  it  were,  about  three  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  without  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  a  sin- 
gle formation. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FLOBA  AND   FAUNA   OF  THE   CARBONIFBROUS  PERIOD. 

Vegetation  of  the  Coal  Period. — ^Ferns,  Ljcopodiacese,  Equisetaceae,  SigiO^ 
riae,  Stigmariae,  Coniferse. — ^Angio^erms. — Climate  of  tlie  Coai  Period.— » 
Mountain  Limestone. — Marine  Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Corals. 
— Biyozoa,  Crinoidea. — Mollasca. — Great  Number  of  fossil  Fish.— rFora- 
minirera. 

Vegetation  of  the  Cool  Period. — In  the  last  chapter  we 
Iiave  seen  that  the  seams  of  coal,  whether  bituminous  or  an- 
thracitic,  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  plants,  and 
GOppert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every  family  of 
plants  scattered  through  tho  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
coal-measures  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itself 
— a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geological  interest  of  this 
flora. 

The  coal  period  was  called  by  Adolphe  Brongniart  the  age 
of  Acrogens,*  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the  numerical 
preponderance  of  flowerless  or  cryptogamic  plants  of  the 
families  of  ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horae-tails.  He  reckoned 
the  known  species  in  1 849  at  500,  and  the  number  has  been 
largely  increased  by  recent  research  in  spite  of  reductions 
owing  to  the  discovery  that  different  parts  of  even  the  same 
plants  had  been  taken  for  distinct  species.  Notwithstanding 
these  changes,  Brongniart's  generalization  concerning  this 
flora  still  holds  true,  namely,  that  the  state  of  the  vegetable 
world  was  then  extremely  diifereilt  from  that  now  prevailing, 
not  only  because  the  ciyptogamous  plants  constituted  nearly 
the  whole  flora,  but  also  because  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
more  highly  developed  than  any  belonging  to  the  same  class 
now  existing,  and  united  some  forms  of  structure  now  only 
found  separately  and  in  distinct  orders.  The  only  phaenoga- 
mous  plants  which  constitute  any  feature  in  the  coal  are  the 
coniferae;  monocotyledonous  angiosperms  appear  to  have 
been  very  rare,  and  the  dicotyledonous,  with  one  or  two 
doubtful  exceptions,  were  wanting.  For  this  we  are  in  some 
measure  prepared  by  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Secondary  or 
Mesozoic  floras  if,  consistently  with  the  belief  in  the  theory 
of  evolution,  we  expect  to  find  the  prevalence  of  simpler  and 
less  spepialized  organi^ms  in  older  rocjcs. 

*  For  boti^nical  nomencli^tnra,  see  p.  3Q4. 
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Ferns. — ^We  are  struck  at  the  first  glance  with  tbe  similaiv 
ity  of  the  ferns  to  those  now  living.  In  the  fosBiL  genue  iV 
copteriA,  for  example  (Fig.  448),  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  foBBils  might  not  be  referred  to  the  Bame  genera  as 
those  established  for  living  ferns ;  where&s,  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  other  contemporary  families  of  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fir  tribe,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  even  the  class  to 
which  they  belong.  The  ferns  of  tbe  Carboniferous  period 
are  generally  without  ot^ans  of  fhictificalion,  but  in  the  few 
instances  in  which  these  do  ocear  in  a  fit  state  for  microscop- 
ical investigations  tfaey  agree  with  those  of  the  living  ferns. 

When  Gollectine  fossil  speoimene  £rom  tbe  ooal-raeasures 
of  Frostburg,  in  Sbryland,  I  fonnd  in  the  iron-shales  several 
species  with  well-preBerved  ronnded'  spots  or  marks  of  the 
son  (see  Fig.  448).  In  the  general  absence  of  snch  charac- 
ters they  have  hean  divided  intogenera  distinguished  chiefly 


ng.tK. 


mg^tta. 


CcmlapUriit/rtmma,  LlnOlej. 


by  the  branching  of  the  fronda  and  the  way  in  which  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  are  disposed.  The  lar^r  portion  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  ordinary  European  feniB, 
but  Bome  were  decidedly  arbopesoent,  especially  the  group 
called  CamlopteriB  (see  Fig.  449)  by  Lindky,  and  the  I^irro- 
niua  of  the  upper  or  newest  coal-meMures,  o«fore  alluded  to 
(p.  398).  All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one  tribe  {J^ohf 
podiacem),  and  to  a  small  namber  only  of  genera  in  that 
tribe,  in  which  the  surface  of  the  trank  is  marked  with  scars, 
*  Sir  C.  Bunboij,  QuR.  GcdL  Joiini.,voL  iL     164S. 
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or  cicatricea,  left  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds.    These  scars 

resemble  those  of  Caulopta-ia. 

No  less  than  1 30  species  of  fema  are  enumerated  as  having 
been  obtained  from  the  British  coal-strata,  and  this  number  is 
more  than  doubled  If  we  include  the  Continental  and  Amer- 
ican speoies.  Kven  if  we  mako  some  reduction  on  the  ground 
of  varieties  which  have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their 


fructification,  for  species,  still  the  result  is  singular,  because 
the  whole  of  Europe  affords  at  present  no  more  than  sixty- 
seven  indigenous  species. 

hyoopodiiLcea  —  I^pidodendrom — About  forty  species  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  have  been  referred  to  this  genus, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  found  in  the  British  coal-meas- 
nres.  They  consist  of  cylindrical  stems  or  trunks,  covered 
with  leaf-Bcars.  In  their  mode  of  branching,  they  are  always 
dichotomous  (see  Fi<j.  454).  They  belong  to  the  I/ycopodta- 
ceee,  bearing  sporangia  and  spores  similar  to  those  of  the  liv- 
ing representatives  of  this  family  (Fig.  457) ;  and  although 
most  of  the  Carboniferous  species  grew  to  the  size  of  large 
trees,  Mr.  Carruthers  has  found  by  careful  measurement  that 
the  volume  of  the  fossil  spores  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  re- 
cent club-moss,  a  fact  of  some  geological  importance,  as  it 
may  help  to  explain  the  fecility  with  which  these  seeds  may 
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have  been  transported  by  the  wind,  cansiog  the  same  wide 
distribution  of  the  species  of  the  fossil  forests  in  Europe  and 
Ameiica  which  we  now  observe  in  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  BO  many  living  families  of  cryptogamons  plants. 
The  Figs.  453-455  represent  a  fossil  Lepidoaendron,  49  feet 


Lepidatendron  SltmbtrgU.    Cosl-meafnrea,  ueflr  KewcBstle. 

Pli;.  4SS.  Branchiog  tronk,  49  feet  lone,  mppoeed  to  have  belonged  lo  L.  StembfrgU. 

(Fosg.  Flo.  3tiS.J— Fig.  4M.  Branchiue  nem  with  bark  and  leaTBB  of  lu  SlemieraiC 

<FoBe.  Flo.  1.)— Fig.  ibs.  Portlouolsune  nearer  the  root.   Katnral  eiie.    (Ibid.) 

long,  found  in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  Fragments  of  othere, 
found  in  the  same  shale,  indicate,  by  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal 
pcarswhichcov-  ^. 

er  them,  a  still 
greater  magni- 
tude. The  liv- 
ing club -moss- 
es, of  which 
there  are  about 
200  species,  are 
most  abundant 
in  tropical  cli- 
mates. They 
usually  creep 
on  the  ground, 
but  some  stand 
erect,  aa  the  Xy-  - 
copodium  den-  "' 
sum  from  New 
Zealand  (see  Pigui 


456),  which  attains  a  height  of  three 
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Id  the  carboniferouB  slrata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  man^ 
otlier  coal-fields,  elongated  cjllndrical  bodiea,  called  fossil 
cones,  named  Zepidostrobiis  by  M.  Adolpbe  Brongniart,  are 
met  with.     (See  Fig.  457.)    They  often  form  the  mtcleaB  of 


^# 


a.  Lfpidosirvbvt  omiitui,Bioog.  Sbropihlre;  hiirnatuml  size.— fe.  Portion  of  ■  see- 
111)]),  ehawing  tbe  large  gporanclsla  tbelrualnralpottliOD,  and  lacii  ■npn>n«d  67 
lu  biBct  or  sole. — e.  Sporee  is  Ibeae  iponngla,  highly  mnEDlfled.  {Hookiir,  Ileio. 
OeuL  Snrrey,  tdL  U.,  part  1,  p.  440.) 

concretionary  balls  of  clay-ironstone,  and  are  well  preserved, 
exhibiting  a  conical  axis,  aronnd  which  a,  great  quantity  of 
Bcalca  were  compactly  imbricated.  The  opinion  of  M.  Brong~ 
niart  that  the  Lepidostrobua  is  the  frnit  of  Lepidodendr<»t 
has  been  confirmed,  for  these  strobili  or  fruits  have  been 
found  terminating  the  tip  of  a  branch  of  a  well-characterized 
Lepidodendron  in  Coalbi-ook  Dale  and  elsewhere. 

Eqnisetaces. — To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  genera  of 
the  coal,  £buisetites  and  Cabimites.  The  Calamites  were 
evidently  closely  related  to  the  modern  hoi-se-tails  (Eqniseta) 
differing  principally  in  their  great  size,  the  want  of  sheaths 


ruDghonl  Earope. 


Stem  of  F|e.  «s,  an  regtared  by 


at  the  joints,  and  some  details  of  fiuctifi cation.     They  grew 
in  dense  brakes  on  sandy  and  muddy  flats  in  the  manner  (rf" 
lisetacese,  and  their  remains  are  frequent  in  the 
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coal.     Seven  species  of  this  plant  o 

Scotia  section  oefore  described,  whe 

tbeni  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  eight  feet  high, 

may  be  seen  terminating  downward  in  a  tapering  ixrat  (see 

Fij?.  40O), 

Botanists  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  Aaterophyltites, 
a  s|>ecies  of  which  is  represented  iu  the  annexed  Fig.  461,  can 


Fig.lOL 


Flo.  as.) 

form  a  separate  genus  from  the  Calamite,  from  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  its  foliage  is  distinguished 
Fi^wa.         ^y  ^  *'""'^  mid-rib,  which  is  wanting  in  the 

leaves  known  to  belong  to  some  Calamitcs. 

Figs.  462  and  463  represent  leaves  of  Anmo- 

lariaaadLSphenophyUum,  com- 
mon in  the  coal,  and  believed 

by  Mr.  Carruthers  to  be  leaves 

ofCalamites.     Dr.  Williamson, 

who  has  carefully  studied  the 

Cala mites,   thinks    that    they 
jn»,Jnrta9.A™>.  ^^^  »  fistular  pith,  exogenous 
ph'jOo'Uiet,  Daw-  woody  Stem,  and  thick  smooth 
'""'  hark,  which  last  having  always 

disappeared,  leaves  a  fluted  stem,  aa  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  459.  ^^S^^''"' 

Sinllaria. — A  large  portion  of  the  trees  of 
the  Carhonifei-ous  period  belonged  to  this  genns,  of  which  as 
many  as  28  species  are  enumerated  as  British.  The  structui'e, 
both  internal  and  external,  was  very  peculiar,  and,  with  rei- 
erenee  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They  were  foi^ 
Ttierly  refeiTed,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongnlart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalariform  textnrc  of  their  vessels  and,  in 
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Si^tlaria  laBtfiata,  UroDK- 


Bome  degree,  in  the  form  of  tbe  cica^ 
trices  left  by  the  base  of  tbe  leaf- 
BtalkB  which  have  fallen  off  (see 
Fig,  464).  But  some  of  them  are 
ascertained  to  have  had  long  linear 
leaves,  quite  nnlike  those  of  ferns. 
They  grew  to  a  great  height,  from 
30  to  60,  or  even  70  feet,  with  regu- 
lar cyliudiical  stems,  and  without 
branches,  although  some  species  were 
I  dichotomous  towards  the  top.  Their 
1  fluted  trunks,  from  one  to  five  feet  in 
I  diftmeter,  appear  to  have  decayed 
moi'e  rapidly  in  the  interior  than  ex- 
ternally, so  that  they  became  hollow 
when  standing ;  and  when  thrown 
prostrate,  they  were  squeezed  down 
and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  the 
bark  of  the  two  opposite  sidea  (now  converted  into  bright 
shining  coal)  constitute  two  horizontal  layers,  one  upon  the 
other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  their  united  thickness. 
These  same  trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vei-- 
tically  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  retain  their  original 
rounded  form,  and  are  uncompressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark 
having  been  tilled  with  sand,  wnich  now  affords  a  cast  of  the 
interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  SigUlarim  may 
have  been  cryptogamous,  thoujrh  more  highly  developed 
than  any  floweilesa  plants  now  living.  Dr.  Dawson  having 
found  in  some  species  what  he  regards  as  medullary  rays, 
thinks  with  Brongniart  that  they  have  some  relation  to  gym- 
nogens,  while  Mr,  Carruthers  leans  to  the  opinion  that  they 
belong  to  the  Lycopodiacese. 

Stiffmaria. — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  p.  398,  was  originally  conjectured  to 
be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of 
SigiUaria.  The  connection  of  the  roots  with  the  stem,  pre- 
viously suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by  Brongniart,  was 
first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
hy  Mr,  Binncy.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even  moi-e 
distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  descrijition  of  the 
ikigmariis  occuiring  in  the  under-clays  of  the  coal-seams  of 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  a  specimen 
of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  466), 
the  spread  of  the  roots  was  sixteen  feet,  and  some  of  them 
gent  out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 
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StigmurlB  uUacbed  to  a  Imnk  or  Sl^laTla. 

In  the  sea-cliifa  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia,!  ex- 
amined several  erect  Sigillari<x,  in  company  witli  Dr.  Daw- 
son, and  we  found  that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
trunk  they  sent  out  Sttgrrmrice  as  roots.  All  the  stools  of 
the  fossil  trees  dug  out  by  us  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
these  again  bifurcated,  forming  eight  roots,  which  were  also 
dichotomoua  when  traceable  far  enough.  The  cylindrical 
rootlets  formerly  regarded  as  leaves  are  now  shown  by  more 
perfect  specimens  to  have  been  attached  to  the  root  by  fit- 
ting into  deep  cylindrical  pits.  In  the  fossil  there  is  rarely 
any  trace  of  the  form  of  these  cavities,  in  consequence  of  the 
rig  «o  shrinkage  of  the 

surrounding  tis- 
sues. Where  the 
rootlets  are  re- 
moved, nothing 
remains  on  the 
surface  of  the 
Stigmaria  but 

r^^  ^^^■^^HjPHie.aC^^^'^J  luted     tubercles 

Figs.    466, 

f  467),  which  have 

iaa.Fio.32.)   formed  the  base 

of  each 


Sa^autria  fc^t*  Brong     1  lUtaral  size 


These  protuberances  may  possibly  indicate  the  phtce  of  a 
joint  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rootlet.  Rows  of  these 
tubercles  are  arranged  epirally  round  p,   ^j 

each  root,  which  have  always  a  medul- 
lary axis  and  woody  system  much  re- 
sembling tliat  of  SigiUaria,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalari- 
form.  i 

Coniferte. — The  coniferons  trees  of 
this  period  are  referi-ed  to  five  genera ; 
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tlio  woody  structure  of  some  of  tbem 
showing  tbat  they  were  allied  to  the 
^^raucarian  division  of  pines,  more  than 
to  any  of  our  common  European  firs. 
Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  forty-fonr 
feet  in  height.  Many,  if  not  all  of  them, 
seem  to  have  differed  from  liviag  Coni- 
ferce  in  having  large  piths ;  for  Professor 
Witliamson  has  demonstrated  the  fossil 
of  the  coal-measures  called  Stemhergia 
to  be  the  pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather 
the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the  shrink- 
ing or  partial  absolution  of  the  orieinal 
medullary  axis  (see  Figs.  466,489).  This 
peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
plants  of  very  different  families,  such  as 

S'iudinai'iyi'fruiircirai-  ^be  comraon  Walnut  and  the  White  Jas- 
iwk  Djia!  w.  c.wii-  mine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  re- 
a.  Bark.   b.  Woody  zona  duced  as  Simply  to  iorm  a  thin  lining  of 
orahreMenrenchjnioi.  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 

*.  Medulla  or  pith.     d.  ,    .        •'»      ..,■"     .        ,  ,       .         .    ,i 

Cut  or  hollow  pith  or  versc  plates  ot  pith  extend  honzontally, 

"Stembergi*.'  so  aa  to  divide  the  cylindiical  hollow  into 

discoid  interspaces.    When  these  interspaces  have  been  filled 

np  with  inoi^anic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which, 

before  their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provisional  name  of 

Fig.  409. 


Sienthfftgia  (<?,  d,  Fijr-  468)  was  civen.  In  the  above  speci- 
men the  structure  of  the  wood  (i,  Figs.  468  and  469)  is  conifei'- 
oua,  and  the  fossil  is  i-oforable  to  Endlicher's  fossil  genus  Da- 
doxylon. 

The  fossil  named  Trigonoearpon  (Figs.  470  and  471),  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according 
to  Dr.  Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  iStembergia,  to  the  Cont- 
f>.ne.  Its  zeological  importance  is  groat,  for  so  abundant  is 
It  in  the  coal-raeasui-es,  that  in  ceitain  localities  the  fruit  of 
•  Manchoater  Phil.  Mem.,  \(A.  ix.,  1851. 
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Triffonoearpum  ovatum,  Lind- 
ley  and  Hnttoii.  Peel  Quar- 
ry, Lancashire. 


Fig,  472. 


some  species  may  be  procured  by  the  Fig.  470. 

bushel ;   nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 

formation  where  they  do  not  occur, 

except  the  under-clays  and  limestone. 
Pig.  471.  The  sandstone,  iron- 

stone, shales,  and 
coal  itself,  all  contain 
them.  Mr.  Binney 
has  at  length  found 

in  the  clay-ironstone  of  Lancashire  several 
specimens  displaying  structure,  and  from 
these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we  learn  that  the 
Trigonocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  sec- 
tion of  existing  coniferous  plants  which  bear 
fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones.     It  re- 

Trigonocarpam  <dioa!.  semblcd  vcrv  closcly  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese 
/onn4j,Liiidiey,  Willi  orenus  Solisouria^  one  of  the  Yew  tribe,  or 

its  fletihy  envelope,    m         -j  •/• 

Felling       Colliery,    laxolCl  COniierS. 

Newcastle.  Angiospenns. — ^The  curious  fossils  called 

AnthoUthes  by  Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be 
flower  spikes,  having  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals 
(see  Fig.  472).  Dr.  Hooker,  after  seeing  very 
perfect  specimens,  also  thought  that  they 
resembled  the  spike  of  a  highly-organized 
plant  in  full  flower,  such  as  one  of  the  Bro- 
rndiaceoB^  to  which  Prof.  Lindley  had  at  first 
compared  them.  Mr.  Carruthers,  who  has 
lately  examined  a  large  series  in  diffei*ent 
museums,  considera  it  to  be  a  dicotyle- 
donous angiosperm  allied  to  Orohanche 
(broom-rape),  which  grew,  not  on  the  soil, 
but  parasitically  on  the  trees  of  the  coal  for- 
ests. 

Li  the.  coal-measures  of  Gran  ton,  near 
Edinburgh,  a  remarkable  fossil  (Fig.  473) 
was  found  and  described  in  1840,*  by  Dr. 
Robert  Paterson.  It  was  compressed  be- 
tween layers  of  bituminous  shale,  and  consists  of  a  stem 
bearing  a  cylindrical  spike,  a,  which  in  the  portion  preserved 
in  the  slate  exhibits  two  subdivisions  and  part  of  a  third. 
The  spike  is  covered  on  the  exposed  surface  with  the  four-cleft 
calyces  of  the  flowera  arranged  in  parallel  rows.  The  stem 
shows,  at  5,  a  little  below  the  spike,  remains  of  a  lateral  ap- 
pendage, which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
spathe.     The  fossil  nas  been  referred  to  the  Aroiclioe,  and 

*  Trans,  of  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.,  1844. 


AnthoUthes.    Felliug 
Colliery,  Newcastle. 


PctluKitlt  GrantmU,  Put 
c  Slem  and  eptke;  ^  nal 
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there  18  every  proba- 
bility tbat  it  IS  a  true 
member  of  this  order. 
There  can  at  least  be 
DO  doubt  as  to  the 
high  grade  of  its  or- 
^anization,  aod  that 
It  belongs  to  t1i» 
mon  oc  o  tyledoDons 
angioeperma.  Mr. 
CarrutnerB  has  care- 
fully examined  the 
original  specimen  in 
the  Botanical  Mu Be- 
nin, Edinbnrgh,  and 
thinks  it  may  hav« 
been  an  epiphyte. 

Climate  of  the  Coal 
Period. —  As  to  the 
n^M^X  «l'™at®  «f  the  Coal, 
I  latsa  Aed.  tho  Fems  and  the 
Coniferte  are  perhaps 
the  two  classes  of  plants  vhich  may  be  most  relied  upon  as 
leading  us  to  safe  conclusions,  as  the  genera  are  nearly  allied 
to  living  types.  All  botanists  admit  that  the  abundance  of 
fems  implies  a  moist  atmosphere.  But  the  coniferse,  says 
Hooker,  are  of  more  doubtful  import,  as  they  aro  found  in 
hot  and  dry,  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates ;  in  hot  and  moist, 
and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand  the  coniferso 
attain  their  maximum  in  numbers,  conetituting  ^'^  part  of  all 
the  flowering  plants;  whereas  in  a  wide  distnct  areiind  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  tAtt  *>f  ^^^  phenogamio 
iiora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  fems  flourish  in 
New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with  many 
lycopodiums;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any 
other  now  existing  on  the  globe, 

MABINE   FAUSA   OF  TIIE   CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Carboniferous  or 
Mountain  Limestone  underlies  the  coal  -  measures  in  the 
South  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  in  the  North,  and  in 
Scotland,  marine  calcareous  rocks  partly  of  the  age  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone  alternate  witn  shales  and  sandstones, 
containing  seams  of  coal.  In  its  most  calcai-eous  form  thu 
Mountain  Limestone  is  destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded 


with  manoe  remains — the  gi-eater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock 
being  made  up  bodily  of  crinoidB,  coi-als,  and  bryozoa  with 
intei-gpersed  mollusca. 

Corals. — The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cup-and- 
star  corals,  which  have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons, 
display  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguiahed  generally,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards  and  Haime  first 
pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer  than  the 
Permian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  PaUsozoic,  and  a 
modern  or  Neozoic  type,  if,  by  the  latter  terra,  we  designate 


Palaiizoie  tjps  ot  Inmelhrrron!! 
ciii>-8hap«aCornl.  0^derZo«^- 


o.  YerUcBt  KCLlon  oi  Camvophiil- 
bimftl'w*am,  l_CD/Miiph.yllvim, 
GoldfbAB).  iDJitnrHlflize:  fmm 


irsQiYecee  plnteii,  called  Cnlm- 

Iba  tamtlta  In  PolycaUa  Vfo- 
/undo,  OermKf,  Bp..  nat  bTkJ! 
from  tbflMmmeelAn  Limestone, 

lb«  qnadripiuttte  arrangement 
of  tbe  prlmar?  Hptn,  chamc- 

Ibere  being  tani  prlnclpnl  an  J 
eleht  Intermediate  Inraellie,  tbo 
wbole  nnmber  In  thia  type  be- 
ine  alvays  a  multiple  et  Kinr. 
r,  Slavria  oMratformit,  Hllne 
Edwards.  Yonnir  Kronp,  nat. 
alie.  Upper  SlTurlin,  Ootb- 
land.  the  lamella  nr  septal 
re  divided 


Scozolt   tToe    of  lameHlferoni 
cnp-sbnped '        "-'-■ 

ZOIMTU.BIA 


sp.    Venice 


>EOBI>,  M.  Ed- 
-nlia,  Mantell. 


plniea  like  tbose  Id  Fig.  4T4.  a. 
b.  C^fathina  BomrbaAn,  Ed. 


(as  proposed  by  Pi'of.  E.  Forb( 
to  the  most  modern,  inclusive. 
(Figs.  474,  475)  may  illustrate 


enlareed.  Qaal),  Folkes 
In  tb^  coral  the  primaij  teptn 
are  >  mnltlple  of  eli.  Tbe 
IwelYB  prlnolpal  plalsi  reach 
tbe  colnmella,  aud  tietweeu 
Bacb  pair  tbere  are  tbrec  sec- 
ondaries, In  all  rortj-elBhl. 
Tbe     ehort    IntermedTale 

ed.  They  arc  called  pal'. 
e.   Pitnffia  paittiarit,  Lamk. 

Dfagroni  or  Its  sli  primarj 
and  six  secondaij  aepla,  mag. 
nlOed.   Tbe  eeitnpla  flnanie- 

lu  the  joting  Iban  In  the  adnll 


«)  all  sti-ata  from  the  triassic 
The  accompanying  diagrams 
these  types. 
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It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is 
called  a  quadripartite  arrangement  of  the  chief  plates  or  la- 
tnellas — parts  of  the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of 


repi 


odiictioD.    The  number  of  these  lamelln  in  the  Palaao- 


zoic  type  is  4,  8, 16,  etc ;  while  in  the  Neozoic  type  the  num- 
ber is  6, 1 2, 24,  or  some  other  multiple  of  six ;  ana  this  holds 
good,  whether  they  be  simple  forme,  as  in  Figs,  474,  c^  and 
475,  a,  or  aggregate  dasters  of  corallites,  as  ia  4744  e.  But 
farther  investigations  have  shown  in  tbJs,  as  in  all.  similar 
grand  generalizations  in  natural  history,  that  there  are*  ex'^ 
cepttons  to  the  rule.  Thus  in  the  Lower  Gi-eensand  Solo- 
cyatia  elegans  (Ed.  and  H.)  and  other  forms  have  the  Palfeo- 
zuic  type,  and  Dr.  Duncan  has  shown  to  what  extent  the 
Neozoic  forms  penetrate  downward  into  the  Csrboniierous 
and  Devonian  rocks. 

From  a  gi-eat  number  of  lamclliferous  corals  met  with  in 
the  Mountain  Limestone,  two  species  (Figs.  476,  477)  have 

F1g;«a.  J1B.4IT. 


Lon^daUia  fionformig  MaiHd  sp.,  H. 


KAwardK.     (LlMoMrahm  fyriforme, 

"'-mlnR.    Siromftmfc*.) 

iDDg  ■peclmeu,  with  bad!  or  cor- 
tes  on  Ihe  dLik,  illniCnllDK  cnll- 
ir  gemmUiOD.  Ii.  Part  of  a  full- 
wn  componDd  mua.  Bristol, 
:  Bua^a. 


very  wide  range,  extending  from 
isia  to  the  British  Isles,  and  being 
found  almost  everywhere  in  each  country.  These  fossils,  to- 
gether with  numerous  species  of  Zaphrentis,  Amplexua,  Cy- 
alhophyUwm,  CliaiophyUum,  Syringop&rn,  and  J&tchelinia,* 
form  a  group  of  rugose  corals  widely  different  from  any  that 
followed  them. 
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Bryozoa  and  Crinoidea.  —  Of  the  Bryozoa,  the  prevailing 
forma  are  I'hnestella,  Memitrj/pa,  and  Polypora,  and  these 
often  form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds  are  easi- 
ly recognized.      Crinoidea  are  also  nnmerouB  in  the  Hount- 


Q/fl^Aoerinuff  plant 


Ci/athoerima  caryccrinoida,  U'Coy. 
a.  Bndiice  of  one  of  theJidnWof  Ibeilem.    b. 
PelvlB  or  bofly;  called  iitsa  cilji  or  cup. 
c.  Odb  Df  Ibe  pelvic  platCB. 


Ftg.4S0. 


ain  Limestone  (see  Figs.  478,  479),  two  genera,  Pentremite* 
and  Codonaater,  being  peculiar  to  this  forraatiou  in  Europe 
and  North  America. 

Ill  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  Fig.  479,  h, 
is  greatly  developed  in  size  in  propoition  to  the  arms,  al- 
though this  is  not  the  caae  in  Fig.  478,  The  genera  Poteri- 
oerinuB,  Cyatfiocrinua,  Pentremitee,  Actinocrinvs,  and  Plaly- 
crinus,  are  ail  of  them  characteristic 
of  this  formation.  Other  Echino- 
derma  ai-e  i-are,  a  few  Sea-Urchins 
only  being  known :  these  have  a 
complex  structure,  with  many  more 
plates  on  their  surface  than  are  seen 
in  the  modeiTi  genera  of  the  same 
group.  One  genus,  the  Palmchinua 
(Fig,  480),  is  the  analogue  of  the 
modern  Echintia,  hut  has  four,five, 
or  six  rows  of  plates  in  the  inter- 
ambulacral  region  or  area,  whereas  the  modern  genera  have 
only  two.  The  other,  Archceoctdaris,  represents,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Cidaris  of  the  present  seas, 

ICollnaca.  —  The  British  Carboniferous  Mollnsca  enumer 

ated  by  Mr.  Etheridge*  comprise  653  species  referable  to  86 

genera,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  Mountain  Limestone.     Of 

•  Qdnrt.  Geol.  .loiirn.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  674,  1867. 


«!f^.,M'Coy. 
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Pnduetai  tmintimilatiu,  Jfnrtlu,  ip. 
IP.  mUquata^  Bow.)  Uonnlafn 
Ltmeiune.     &igUnd,  Bneelii,  the 


Berbjllij 


this  large  nambei'  only  40, species  are  common  to  the  im<ier- 
lying  Devonian  rocks,  9  of  them  being  Cephalopoda,  1  Gas- 
teropods,  and  the  rest  bivalves,  chiefly  Brachiopoda  {or  Pal- 
liobranchiates).  This  latter  group  constitutes  the  larger  pan 
Ptfrisa.  *^^   '•'i^  Carboniferous    Mollueca,   157 

species  being  known  in  Great  Britain 
atone,  and  it  will  be  found  to  increase 
in  importance  in  the  fauna  of  the  pri- 
mary rocks  the  lower  we  descend  in  the 
series.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
shells  of  the  formation  are  large  ape- 
cies  of  Prodtictus,  such  as  -P.  giganieus, 
Bpinfira  glabra,  Martin,  «p.  j>    hemisphcBHcus.    JP.   seniireliculoiua 

Uoumaia  Umeatooc.  ,r«.         ,     ^t  i     n  r    -      r  t 

(Fig.  481),  and  I',  scaorteulut.  Large 
plaited  spiriferg,  as  SpiHfera  striata,  S.  rotundata  and  S.  tri- 
ffotmlia  (Fig.  482),  also  abound;  and  smooth  species,  such  as 
iSpm/era  glabra  (Fig  483),  with  its  numerous  varieties. 

Fig  494.  Fig  4SS  I       * 


Among  the  brachiopoda  Terehratida  hastata  (Fig.  484)  de- 
serves mention,  not  only  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it 
often    retains    the  pattern   of  the   original   colored    stripes 
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whiob  ornamented  the  living  shell.  These  colored  bands  are 
also  preserved  in  several  lamellibranchtate  bivalves,  as  in 
Avioflopecten  {Fig.  485),  in  which  dark  stripes  alternate 
with  a  light  ground.  In  some  also  of  the  spiral  univalves 
the  patteiTi  of  the  original  painting  is  distinctly  retained,  as 
in  Pkvrotomaria  (E'ig-  486),  which  displays  wavy  blotches, 
resembling  the  coloring  in  many  recent  Trochide. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  raollusca,  such  as  Avicula, 
Nucula  (sub-genua  CCenodonta),  Solemya,  and  Zithodomiee, 
belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera;  but  the  majority, 
though  often  referred  to  as  living  types,  such  as  Jsocardia^ 
TurriteUa,  and  Bvcciniim,  belong  really  to  fonna  which  ap- 
pear to  have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic 
epoch.    Eaomphaiut  is  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  thla 

Fig.  4ST.  ^ 


period.  In  the  interior  it  is  divided  into  chambers  (Fig.  487, 
*^,  the  septa  or  partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in  forami- 
niferous  shells,  or  in  those  having  sipliuncles,  like  the  Nauti- 
lus. The  animal  appears  to  have  retreated  at  different  peri- 
ods of  its  growth  from  the  internal  cavity  previously  formed, 
and  to  have  closed  all  communication  with  it  by  a  septum. 
The  number  of  chambers  ia  irregular,  and  they  are  generally 
wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.  The  animal  of  the  recent 
TurriteUa  communis  partitions  off  in  like  manner  as  it  ad- 
vances in  age  a  part  of  its  spire,  foiming  a  shelly  septum. 
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More  than  twenty  species  of  thegenas 
BeUerophon  (see  Fig.  488),  a  shell  like  the 
living  Argonaut  without  chambers,  occur 
in  the  Mountain  Limestone.  The  genus 
ia  not  met  with  in  strata  of  later  date. 
It  is  most  generally  regarded  aa  belong- 
ing to  the  pelagic  NucTeobranchiata  and 
'■  the  family  Allantidie,  partly  allied  to  the 
Glass-Shell,  Carinaria;  but  by  some  few 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

The  carboniferous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely 
from  the  living  type  (the  N^autilus)  as  do  the  more  ancient 
Silunan  representatives   of  the  same  or-  „    .„ 

dor;  yet  they  offer  some  remarkable  forms. 
Among  these  is  Orthoceraa,  a  siphuucled 
and  chambered  shell,  like  a  Nautilus  un- 
coiled and  straightened  (Fig.  489).  Some 
RDccies  of  this  ^enus  are  several  teet  long. 
The  GoniatUe  is  another  genus,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Atnmonite,  from  which  it  dif- 
fers ill  haviu"  the  lobes  of  the  septa  free 
from  lateral  aenticulations,  or  crenatures; 
so  that  the  outline  of  these  is  angular,  con- 
tinuous, and  uninteiTnpted.  Tlio  species 
repi-esented  in  Fig.  490  is  found  in  most  Vanxaaatoivacaatia- 
localities,  and  presents  the  zigzag  charac-  S^^imMiSie. """'"' 
ter  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection.  The 
dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishea 
the  Goniatite  ii-om  the  Nauti- 
lus, and  proves  it  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the 
Ammonites,  from  which,  in- , 
deed,  some  authors  do  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  generieally  dis- 
tinct. 

Foasil  Fish. —  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  is  singularly  pai^ 
tial;  so  much  so,  that  M.  de 
Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent 

itLaleralvlBW.    *.  Fmntview.showlng    palajontologist,  Once   Stated  tO 

^  "*""  "  me  that,  in  making  his  exten- 

sive collection  of  the  fossils  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of 
Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more  than  four  or  five  examples  of 
thebones  or  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from  Belgian  daU, 
he  might  have  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata  was 
of  extreme  rarity  in  the  carboniferous  seas ;  whereas  the  in- 
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vestigation  of  other  countries  has  led  to  quite  a  different  re- 
sult. Thus,  near  Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  as  well  as  at  numer- 
ous places  around  the  Bristol  basin  from  the  Mendip  Hills 
to  Tortworth  there  is  a  celebrated  "  bone-bed,"  almost  en- 
fp  40  tirely  made  up  of  ich- 

thyolites.     It  occurs  at 
the  base  of  the  Lower 
Limestone    shales    im- 
L  mediately  resting  upon 
'  tlie    passage    beds    of 
^^_^^_     the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
__.ie-bcd  Uonaiain  Similar  bone-bcds  oc- 
>  Ammgh.  cur  in  the  Carboniferous 

I  mestone  of  Armagl    m  Ireland  where  they  are  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  Placoid  order,  nearly  all 
of  them  rolled  as  if  drilled 
from  a  distance.     Some  teeth  *' 

are  sharp  and  pointed,  as  in 
oi-dinary  sharks,  of  which  the 
genus  Cladodue  affords  an  il- 
lustration ;  but  tbe  majority, 
as  in  J^ammodus  and  Vocfui- 
odus,  arc,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson 
{see  above.  Fig.  261,  p.  297), 
massive  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  ct««*"'«  "«o«™.  acjm.   Bone-bed, 

,     ,.       »     jf,       -,.         ._,     .*^\  Mouutnlb  Limflstojii!.    Bristol,  Armagh. 

gnndmg.    (See  r  iga  491 ,  492.)  ^ 

There  are  upwai-d  of  seventy  other  species  of  fossil  fish 
known  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  tlie  British  Islands. 
Tlie  defensive  fin-bones  of  these  creaturas  are  not  unfrequent 
at  Armagh  and  Bristol ;  those  known  as  Orcicanthus,  C'teno- 
canthus,  and  Onchtts  are  often  of  a  very  lai^e  size.  Ganoid 
fish,  such  as  Holoptychius,  also  occur ;  "but  these  are  far  less 
numerous.  The  great  Megaiicluhya  IBbberti  appears  to 
range  from  the  Tipper  Coal-measures  to  the  lowest  Carbonif- 
erous strata. 

Poramiaifara.—In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone group  in  the  S.  W.  of  England,  near  Bristol,  limestones 
having  a  distinct  oolitic  structure  alternate  with  shales.  In 
these  rocks  the  nucleus  of  every  minute  spherule  is  seen,  un- 
der the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  small  rhizopod  or  forami- 
nifer.  This  division  of  the  lower  animals,  which  is  repi-e- 
sented  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Nummulites  and  their 
numei-ouB  minute  allies,  appeai-s  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  to 
be  restricted  to  a  very  few  species,  among  which  Textviaria, 
I^odosaria,  Endothi/ra,Qnd  Fusidina  (Fig.  493), have  been  rec- 
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Pig^49s.  ognized.  The  first  two  genera  are  common 
^^K^^^  to  this  and  all  the  after  periods;  the  third 
^^^^^^^     has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  is 

^1?SS!*  SaenWed  ^^^  known  above  the  Carboniferous  sti-ata; 
sdiam.  Hoantain  the  fourth  (Fig.  493)  is  characteristic  of  the 
Limestone.  Mountain  Limestone  in  the  United  States, 

Arctic  America,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  also  known 

in  the  Permian. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

DEVONIAN   OR   OLD   RED  SANDSTONE   GROUP. 

Classification  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Scotland  and  in  Devonshire. — 
Upper  Old  lied  Sandstone  in  Scotland,  with  Fish  and  Plants. — Middle 
Old  Red  Sandstone. — Classification  of  the  Ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red, 
and  their  Relation  to  Living  Types. — Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with 
CephcUaspis  and  Pterygotus. — Marine  or  Devonian  Type  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone.— ^Table  of  Devonian  Series. — Upper  Devonian  Rocks  and  Fossils. 
— Middle. — Lower. — Eifel  Limestone  of  Germany. — Devonian  of  Russia. 
— Devonian  Strata  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. — Devonian  Plants 
and  Insects  of  Canada. 

Classification  of  the  two  l^es  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone. — ^We 
have  seen  that  the  Carboniferous  strata  are  surmounted  by 
the  Permian  and  Trias,  both  originally  included  in  England 
under  the  name  "  New  Red  Sandstone,"  from  the  prevailing 
red  color  of  the  strata.  Under  the  coal  came  other  red 
sandstones  and  shales  which  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  Afterwards  the  name  of  "  Devo- 
nian "  was  given  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedg- 
wick to  marine  fossiliferous  strata  which,  in  the  south  of 
England,  occupy  a  similar  position  between  tlie  overlying 
coal  and  the  underlying  Silurian  formations. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  the  British  Isles  the  rocks  of 
this  age  present  themselves  in  their  mineral  aspect,  and  even 
to  some  extent  in  their  fossil  contents,  under  two  very  differ- 
ent forms ;  the  one  as  distinct  from  the  other  as  are  often 
lacustrine  or  iluviatile  from  marine  strata.  It  has  indeed 
been  suggested  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  deposits 
belonging  to  what  may  be  termed  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
type  are  of  fresh-water  origin.  The  number  of  land-plants, 
the  character  of  the  fishes,  and  the  fact  that  the  only  shell 
yet  discovered  belongs  to  the  genus  Anodonta,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  lend  no  small  countenance  to  this  opinion.  In  this 
case  the  difficulty  of  classification  when  the  strata  of  this 
type  are  compared  in  different  regions,  even  where  they  are 
contiguous,  may  arise  partly  from  their  having  been  formed 
in  distinct  hydrographical  basins,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  land  in  shallow  parts  of  the  se^  into  which  large  bodies 
of  fresh  water  entered,. and  where  no  marine  mollusca  or  cor- 
als could  flourish.  Under  such  geographical  conditions  the 
limited  extent  of  some  kinds  of  sediment,  as  well  as  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  those  marine  forms  by  which  we  are  able  to  identify 
or  contrast  marine  formations,  may  be  explained,  while  the 
great  thickness  of  the  rocks,  which  might  seem  at  first  sight 
to  require  a  corresponding  depth  of  water,  can  often  be 
shown  to  have  been  due  to  the  gradual  sinking  down  of  the 
bottom  of  the  estuary  or  sea  where  the  sediment  was  accu- 
mulated. 

Another  active  cause  of  local  variation  in  Scotland  was  the 
frequency  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  eruptions ;  some  of 
the  rocks  derived  from  this  source,  as  between  the  Gram- 
pians and  the  Tay,  having  formed  islands  in  the  sea,  and 
having  been  converted  into  shingle  and  conglomerate,  be- 
fore the  upper  portions  of  the  red  shales  and  sandstones  were 
superimposed. 

The  dearth  of  calcareous  matter  over  wide  areas  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  is,  no  doubt,  in 
great  part  due  to  the  absence  of  shells  and  corals ;  but  why 
should  these  be  so  generally  wanting  in  all  sedimentary 
rocks  the  color  of  which  is  determined  by  the  i-ed  oxide  of 
iron  ?  Some  geologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  im- 
pregnated with  this  oxide  were  prejudicial  to  living  beings, 
others  that  strata  permeated  with  this  oxide  would  not  pre- 
serve such  fossil  remains. 

In  regard  to  the  two  types,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and 
the  Devonian,  I  shall  fii'st  treat  of  them  separately,  and  then 
allude  to  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  to  a  great  extent 
contemporaneous.  That  they  constitute  a  series  of  rocks  in- 
termediate in  date  between  the  lowest  Carboniferous  and 
the  uppermost  Silurian  is  not  disputed  by  the  ablest  geolo- 
gists; and  it  can  no  longer  be  contended  that  the  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  preceded  in  date  the 
three  divisions  to  which,  by  aid  of  the  marine  shells,  the  De- 
vonian rocks  have  been  referred,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  not  yet  data  for  enabling  us  to  affirm  to  what  extent 
the  subdivisions  of  the  one  series  may  be  the  equivalents  in 
time  of  those  of  the  other. 

Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone.-^The  highest  beds  of  the  senes 
in  Scotland,  lying  immediately  below  the  coal  in  Fife,  are 
composed  of  yellow  sandstone  well  seen  at  Dura  Den,  near 
Coupar,  in  Fife,  where,  although  the  strata  contain  no  mol- 
lusca,  fish  have  been  found  abundantly,  and  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  genera  Holoptychius^  Pamphractits^  Glyptopo- 
muSy  and  many  others.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  a 
similar  yellow  sandstone  occure  containing  fish  of  genei'a 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  for  ex- 
ample Coccosteus  (a  form  represented  by  many  species  in  the 
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Old  Red  Sandstone  and  by 

one  only  in  tlie  Carbonifei-- 

OU8   group),  and    Glytolepia 

and  Asterolepia,  both  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  "  Old 

Red.        In  the   same  Iiish  ' 

sandstone  at  Kiltorkan  ha 

been  found  an  Anodonta  or  AuodmoaJuima  Puri 

fresh-water  rauasel,  the  only  '"'  "' 

shell  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 

British  Isles   (see  Fig.  494).     In  the  same  foiinalion  are 
vi<r  4-K  found  the  fern  {Fig.  496)  and  the  Xepi- 

dodendron  (Fig.  495),  and  other  species 
of  plants,  some  of  which,  Professor  Heer 
,  remarks,  agree  specifically  with  species 
from  the  lower  carboniferoiis  beds.  This 
induces   him  to   lean   to  n..  Ann 

the  opinion  long  ago  ad- 
vocated by  Sir  Richard 
Griffiths,  that  the  yellow 
sandstone,  in  epite  of  its 
fish  remains,  should  be 
classed  as  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous, an  opinion  which 
I  am  not  yet  prepared 
'^  to  adopt.     Between  the 


BinircoUiiKbr 


?nJ5;?^^ , 


an.'^lllien 


'-  Mountain  Limestone  and 
the  yellow  sandstone  in 
the  south-west  of  Ireland  there  intervenes 
a  formation  no  less  than  5000  feet  thick, 
called  the  "  Carboniferous  slate,"  and  at  the 
base  of  this,  in  some  places,  ai-e  local  depos- 
its, such  as  the  Glengariff  Grits,  which  ap-  jw„,^^.n,^,„, 
pear  to  be  beds  of  passage  between  the  Car-  Schimp.  io^toktm 
boniferous  and  Old  lied  Sandstone  groups.  §^™{A^^li^, 
It  is  a  remarkable  i^esult  of  the  recent  ex-  osp.).  ijpper  De- 
amination  of  the  fossil  flora  of  Bear  Island,  ^'""*"'  "'""'J'- 
latitude  74°  30'  N.,  that  Professor  Heer  has  described  as 
occurring  in  that  part  of  the  Arctic  region  (nearly  twen- 
ty-six degi'ees  to  the  north  of  the  Irish  locality)  a  flora 
agreeing  in  several  of  its  species  with  that  of  the  yellow 
sandstones  of  Ireland.  This  Bear  Island  flora  is  believed  by 
Professor  Heer  to  comprise  species  of  plants  some  of  which 
ascend  even  to  the  higher  stages  of  the  European  Carbonif- 
erous formation,  or  as  high  as  the  Mountain  Limestone  and 
Millstone  Grit.  Paleontologists  have  long  maintained  that 
19" 
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tlie  same  species  which  have  a  wide  range  in  space  are  also 
the  most  persistent  in  time,  which  may  prepai-e  us  to  find 
that  some  plants  having  a  vast  geographical  range  may  also 
have  endured  from  the  period  of  the  Upper  Devonian  to  that 
of  the  Millstone  Grit 

Outliers  of  the  Upper  "  Old  Red  "  occur  unconformably  on 
older  membera  of  the  group,  and  the  formation  represented 
at  Whiteness,  near  Arbroath,  ct,  Fig,  55,  p.  J4,  may  probably 
be  one  of  these  outliers,  though  the  want  of  organic  remuns 
renders  this  uncertain.  It  is  not  impi-obable  that  the  beds 
given  in  this  section  as  N'os.  1,  2,  and  3,  may  all  belong  to 
the  early  part  of  the  period  of  the  Upjjer 
Old  Red,  as  some  scales  of  Holoptycfiiug 
fiobilissitnus  have  been  found  scattered 
through  these  beds.  No,  2,  in  Strathmore. 
\  Another  nearly  allied  Boloptychiua  occurs 
I  in  Dura  Den.  A  figure  of  this  fish  is  an- 
'  nexed  (Fig.  498),  and  also  one  of  its  scales 
(Fig.  497),  as  these  last  are  often  the  only 
Scale •^HUstKiKMiuw-  parts  met  with;  being  scattei'ed  in  Forfar- 
£)ot£"^  n«.  s?h"^  shire  through  red-colored  shales  and  sand- 
stones, as  arc  scales  of  a  large  species  of 
the  same  genus  in  a  corresponding  matrix  in  Herefordshire.* 
The  number  of  fish  obtained  from  the  British  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  amounts  to  fifteen  species  referred  to  eleven  genera. 


((.cDorsatBiiB. 


Sir  R,  Murchison  groups  with  this  upper  division  of  the 
Old  Red  of  Scotland  ceitain  lightrred  and  yellow  sandstones 
and  grits  which  occur  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  main- 
land, and  extend  also  into  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands. 
•  Kluria,  4th  ed.,  p.  26S. 
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They  contain  Calamites  and  other  plants  which  agree  ge- 
nerically  with  Carboniferous  forms. 

Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone. — In  the  northern  part  of  Scot- 
land there  occur  a  great  series  of  bituminous  schists  and  flag- 
stones, to  the  fossil  fish  of  which  attention  was  first  called  by 
the  late  Hugh  Miller.  Tliey  were  afterwards  described  by 
Agassiz,  and  the  rocks  containing  them  were  examined  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  Caithness,  Crom- 
arty, Moray,  Nairn,  Gamrie  in  Banff,  and  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  in  which  great  numbera  of  fossil  fish  have  been 
found.  These  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  known 
vertebrate  animals,  as  in  Cromarty  the  beds  in  wEich  they 
occur  seem  to  form  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  system  resting 
almost  immediately  on  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks. 
But  in  fact  these  fish-bearing  beds,  when  they  are  traced  from 
north  to  south,  or  to  the  central  parts  of  Scotland,  thin  out, 
so  that  their  relative  age  to  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
presen,tly  to  be  mentioned,  was  not  at  first  detected,  the  two 
formations  not  appearing  in  superposition  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. In  Caithness,  however,  many  himdred  feet  below  the 
fish-zone  of  the  middle  division,  remains  of  Pteraspis  were 
found  by  Mr.  Peach  in  1861.  This  genus  has  never  yet  been 
found  in  either  of  the  two  higher  divisions  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  confirms  Sir  R.  Murchison's  previous  suspicion 
that  the  rocks  in  which  it  occure  belong  to  the  Lower  "  Old 
Red,"  or  agree  in  age  with  the  Arbroath  paving-stone.* 

JFossU  Fish  of  the  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone, — ^The  De- 
vonian fish  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  two  of  his  great  or- 
ders, namely,  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  Of  the  first  of  these, 
which  in  the  Recent  period  comprise  the  shark,  the  dog-fish, 
and  the  ray,  no  entire  skeletons  are  preserved,  but  fin-spines, 
called  Ichthyodorulites,  and  teeth  occur.  On  such  remains 
the  genera  Onchvs^  Odontaeanthus^  and  Ctenodus,  a  supposed 
cestraciont,  and  some  others,  have  been  established. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes 
belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Ganoids  instituted  by  Huxley  in 
1861,  and  for  which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  Crossoptery- 
gid(B^\  or  the  fringe-finned,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  are  arranged 
80  as  to  form  a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe,  as  in  the  Polyp- 
terns  (see  «,  Fig.  499),  a  genus  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies now  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other  African  rivers.  Th<5 
reader  will  at  once  recognize  in  Osteolepis  (Fig.  500),  one  of 
the  common  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  many  points  of 

*  Silnria,  4th  ed.,  p.  258. 

t  Abridged  from  Kpoaauroc,  crossotos,  a  fringe,  and  nTepv^,  pteryx,  a  fin. 
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Fis.499. 


Polyptenis,    See  Agassiz,  "Rechercbes  snr  lea  Poissons  Foseiles."    lAving  in  the 

Nile  and  other  African  riyers. 


a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fine.    b.  One  of  the  ventral  fins. 

d.  Dorsal  fln,  or  row  of  Unlets. 


c  Anal  fin. 


analogy  with  Polypterus,  They  not  only  agree  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  fin,  at  first  pohited  out  by  Huxley,  but  also  in  the 
position  of  the  pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  and  in  hav- 
ing an  elongated  body  and  rhomboidal  scales.     On  the  other 


Fig.  600. 


Restoration  of  Oeteolepis.    Pander.    Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.    b.  One  of  the  yentral  fins.    e.  Anal  fln. 

d,  e.  Dorsal  flns. 

hand,  the  tail  is  more  symmetrical  in  the  i*ecent  fish,  which 
has  also  an  apparatus  of  dorsal  finlets  of  a  very  abnormal 
character,  both  as  to  number  and  structure.  As  to  the  dor- 
sals of  Osteolepis,  they  are  regular  in  structure  and  position, 
having  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  except  that  there  are 
two  of  them,  which  is  comparatively  unusual  in  living  fish. 

Among  the  "fringe-finned"  Ganoids  we  find  some  with 
rhomboidal  scales,  such  as  Osteolepis,  above  figured;  others 
with  cycloidal  scales,  as  IToloptychius,  before  mentioned  (see 
Fig.  498,  p.  442).  In  the  genera  Diptents  and  DiplopteruSy  as 
Hugh  Miller  pointed  out,  and  in  several  other  of  the  fringij- 
finned  genera,  as  in  Gyroptychiua  and  Glyptokpls^  the  two 
dorsals  are  placed  far  backward,  or  directly  over  the  ventral 
and  anal  fins.  The  Asterolepis  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  A.  Asmusli,  Eichwald,  a  species  characteristic 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scot- 
land, attained  the  length  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet. 
It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armor,  embossed  with  star- 
iike  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The 
mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones 
small  and  fish-like,  the  inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  char- 
acter. The  Asterolepis  occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
North  America. 
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If  we  except  the  Placoids  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few 
other  families  of  doubtful  affinities,  all  the  Old  lied  Sand- 
stone fishes  are  Ganoids,  an  order  so  named  by  Agassiz  from 
the  shining  outer  sui'fuce  of  their  scales  ;  but  Pi'of.  Huxley 
has  also  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  a  few 
of  the  primary  and  the  gi-eat  niajoi-itj  of  the  secondary 
Ganoids  resemble  the  living  bony  pike,  Lepidogteus,  or  the 
Amia,  genera  now  found  Id  North  Amencan  rivers,  and  one 
of  them,  Lepidosteits,  extending  as  far  south  as  Guatemala, 
the  Crossopterygii,  or  fringe-finned  IchthyoHtes,  of  the  Old 
lied  are  closely  I'elated  to  the  African  PolypUrus,  which  is 
represented  by  five  or  six  species  now  inhabiting  the  Nile 
and  the  rivei-s  of  Senegal.  These  North  American  and  Afri- 
can Ganoids  are  quite  exceptional  in  the  living  creation ; 
they  are  entii'ely  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  un- 
lofis  some  species  of  Po/^pfenw  range  to  the  south  of  the  lice 
in  Africa ;  and,  out  of  about  9000  living  species  of  fish  known 
to  M,  Gtlntliei',  and  of  which  more  than  6000  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  they  probably  constitute  no 
more  than  nine. 

If  many  circumstances  favor  the  theory  of  the  fresh-water 
origin  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, tb is  view  of  its  nature  is 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  our  finding  that  it  is  in  Lalte  Supe- 
rior and  the  other  inland  y^„  ^, 
Canadian  seas  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  Mississippi 
and  African  rivei-s,  that  we 
at  present  find  those  fish 
which  have  the  nearest  af- 
finity to  the  fossil  forms  of 
this  ancient  formation. 

Among  the  anomalous 
foi-ms  of  Old  Red  fishes 
not  referable  to  Huxley's 
Crossopterygii  is  the  Pte- 
rlchthys,  of  which  five  spe- 
cies have  been  found  in  the 
middle  division  of  the  Old 
Red  of  Scotland.  Some 
wi-itei-8  have  compai-ed  "^^^Cit^n^l^^S^y  u^m^T^"^ 
their    shelly    covering    to 

that  of  Crustaceans,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  real 
affinity.  The  wing-iike  appendages,  whence  the  genus  is 
named,  were  first  supposed  by  Hugh  Miller  to  be  paddles, 
like  those  of  the  turtle;  and  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that 
they  do  really  cori'espond  with  the  pectoral  fins. 
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The  number  of  species  of  fish  already  obtained  from  the 
middle  diviaioii  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Great  Briton 
it)  about  70,  aud  the  principal  genera,  besides  Oateolepta  and 
Pterichthys,  already  mentioned,  are  Glyptolepis,  Diplacan- 
thus,  Dendrodus,  Goccosteua,  Cheiracantkus,  and  AcatUhoidea, 

Lower  Old  Hed  Sandstone. — The  third  or  lowest  division 
south  of  the  Grampians  consists  of  gray  paving-stone  and 
roofing-slate,  with  associated  red  and  gray  shales;  these 
strata  underlie  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate.  In  these  gray 
beds  several  remarkable  fish  have  been  found  of  the  genus 


d.    ^.8 


a.  Oda  of  the  pec Qllar  scales  wUb  wbich  tbe  huna  \t 
Bcales  «re  BeacrBllj  removed,  as  In  tbe  specimen  i 
dilSinnt  puis  of  toe  bod;  uid  tail. 

named  by  Agassiz  Cephcdaspis,  or  "  buckler-headed,"  from 
the  extraordinary  shield  which  covers  the  head  (see  Fig. 
502),  and  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  trilo- 
bite,  such  as  Asaphua.  A  species  of  Pteraajns,  of  the  same 
family,  has  also  been  found  by  the  Kev.  Hugh  Mitchell  in 
Fig.  603,  beds  of  corresponding  age  in 

Perthshire ;  and  Mr.  Powrie 
enumerates  no  less  than  five 
genera  of  the  family  Acan- 
thodidse,  the  spines,  scales, 
and  other  remains  of  which 
have  been  detected  in  the 
gray  flaggy  sandstones.* 

In  the  same  formation  at 
Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire, com- 
monly known  as  the  Arbroath  paving-stone,  fragments  of  a 
huge  crustacean  have  been  met  with  fi-om  time  to  time.    They 
are  called  by  tlie  Scotch  qnarrymen  the  "Seraphim,"  from  the 
■  Powrie,  Geol.  Qoart.  Jour.,  vol.  xx.,  p.  417. 


LOWEE  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE. 


xving-likc  fuiin  and  feath- 
er-like ornament  of  the 
thoraoic  appendage,  the 
part  most  usually  met 
with.  Agaasiz,  having 
previously  referred  some 
of  tliese  fragments  to  the 
class  of  fishes,  waa  the  first 
to  recognize  their  eriis- 
tacean  character,  and,  al- 
though at  the  time  unable 
correctly  to  determine  the 
ti'Qe  relation  of  the  several 
pai-ts,  he  figured  the  por- 
tions on  which  he  founded 
his  opinion,  in  the  first 
plate  of  his  "  Poissons 
Fosailes  dn  Vieux  Gr&s 
Rouge." 

A  restoration  in  correct 
proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  fragments  oiP.angli- 
cua  (Fig.  504),  fi-om  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  J^^^- 
of  Perthshire  and  Forfar-  '^the'^B^ii 
shire,  would  give  us  a  crea-     Fip?**! 


lowing  tbe  laive  sosalls  ejec  at 
naeles.  b.  'Ckt  nuCrutoma  or 
\e  <BerTlne  the  offlce  of  a  lower 


Second  pair  at  simple  palpt  {mandibUe). 
Ttalrd  pair  at  eimiile  jinlpt  (flmt  maxil 
B.  Pair  of  BwlniinlDg  feet  with  Iheir  br 
b«»ol  Joints,  whose  sorrflted  edoes  tetve 
nmeeotmaiOa.    A.  Thoracic  plate  covei 

Indicated  bj  [he  flsn 


laTfelBon.ot 


ture  measuring  from  6ve 
to  six  feet  iit  length,  and 
more  than  one  foot  across. 

The  largest  crustaceans 
living  at  the  present  day 
are  theiiiOcAwa  Kmmpfert, 
of  De  Haan,  from  Japan  (a 
brachyurous  or  short-tailed  crab),  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
exti'aordinarylengthof  its  limbs;  the  fore-arm  measuring  four' 
feet  in  length,  and  the  others  in  proportion,  so  that  it  covers 
about  2C  square  feet  of  ground  ;  and  the  J.imultta  Molucca- 
niia,  tbe  great  King  Crab  of  China  and  the  Eastern  seas,  which, 
when  adult,  measures  1^  foot  across  its  carapace,  and  is  three 
feet  in  length. 

Besides  some  species  of  Pterygotus,  several  of  the  allied 
genus  EuT-yptents  occur  in  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  with  them  the  remains  of  grass-like  plants  so  abundant 
in  Forfarshire  and  Kincardineshire  as  to  be  useful  to  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  the  inferior  sti'ata  at 
distant  }X)inta.    Some  botanists  have  suggested  that  these 
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Fig.  BOD.  Kg.  BOa. 


Porta  deefpient,  Flemlnp 
lu  eanditone  of  1  wer 
l>ed9  of  Old  Red  Lej  a 


'  by: 


plants  luay  be  of  the  family  FhtviaUe,  and  of  fresh-water 
jrenera.  They  are  accompanied  by  fossiln,  called  "berries" 
by  the  qnari-ymen,  which  they  compared  to  a  cotnpretised 
blackberry  (see  Figs.  505, 506), and  which  were  called  "Pai-- 
}r.  Fleming.  They  are  now  considered  by  Mr, 
Powrie  to  be  the  e^s 
of  crustaceans,  which  is 
I  highly  probable,  for  they 
have  not  only  been  foQDd 
I  with  PterygoUta  angli- 
I  mis  in  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire,  but  also  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  strata 
of  England,  in  which  spe- 
I  cies  of  the  same  genns, 
Pterygotus,  occui'. 

Shale  of  OldBeaSnmLtone.  Forlkrshlre.  With  Thp  orindpRt  Prhih! 
imprmlnnofplaDiaandegSBOfCnutacaiuiB.  .  -^I^  granam  exUlDl- 
o.  Two  pafr  of  ova?  resembHns  thoro  of  Inree  tlonS,  Bays  Sir  R.  Mnrchi- 

Z'r-SiZtZr"'"-  "•  ""'  '■•'■  «.n,ofthe01dRcdSa,,d. 
Stone  in  England  and 
Wales  appear  in  the  escaroments  of  the  Black  Mountains  and 
in  the  Fans  of  Brecon  ana  Carmarthen,  the  one  2862,  and  the 
other  2590  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mass  of  red  and  brown 
sandstone  in  these  mountains  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
10,000  feet,  clearly  intercalated  between  the  Carboniferous 
and  Silurian  strata.  Ko  shells  or  corals  have  e\er  been  found 
ill  the  whole  series,  not  even  where  the  bods  aro  calcareous, 
tbitning  irregular  courses  of  concretionary  himps  called  "corn- 
Btonee,"  which  may  be  described  as  mottled  red  and  ereen 
earthy  limestones.  The  fishes  of  this  lowest  English  Old  Red 
are  Oephalaspia  and  Pt&-aspw,  specifically  dilfei-ent  from  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genera  which  occur  in  the  uppermost  Lud- 
low or  Silurian  tilestones.  Crustaceans  also  of  the  genus 
Eia-ypterus  aro  met  with. 
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Marine  or  Devonian  Type. — We  may  now  speak  of  the  ma- 
rine type  of  the  British  strata  intermediate  "between  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Silurian,  in  treating  of  which  we  shall  find  it 
much  more  easy  to  identify  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
divisions  with  strata  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries.  It 
was  not  until  the  vear  1836  that  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Pro- 
fessor  Sedgwick  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthra- 
citic  shales  and  sandstones  of  North  Devon,  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  belonged  to  the  coal,  and  that  the  beds  below 
them,  which  are  of  still  greater  thickness,  and  which,  like  the 
carboniferous  strata,  had  been  confounded  under  the  general 
name  "graywacke,"  occupied  a  geological  position  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  already  described. 
In  this  reform  they  were  aided  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, who,  after  studying  the  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived 
that  they  belonged  to  a  peculiar  palaeontological  type  of  in- 
termediate character  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian. 

It  is  in  the  north  of  Devon  that  these  formations  may  best 
be  studied,  where  they  have  been  divided  into  an  Upper, 
Middle,  and  Lower  Group,  and  where,  although  much  con- 
torted and  folded,  they  have  for  the  most  part  escaped  being 
altered  by  intrusive  trap-rocks  and  by  granite,  which  in 
Dartmoor  and  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  same  county 
have  often  reduced  them  to  a  crystalline  or  metamorphic  state. 

DEVONIAN   SERIES  IN  NORTH   DEVON. 

(a,)  Sandy  slates  and  schists  with  fossils,  3G  species  out  cf 
110  common  to  the  Carboniferous  group  (Pilton,  Barn- 
staple, etc.),  resting  on  soft  schists  in  which  fossils  are  very 
abundant  (Croydc,  etc.),  and  which  pass  down  into 

(6.)  Yellow,  brown,  and  red  sandstone,  with  land  plants  ((7y- 
Ctopteris,  etc.)  and  marine  shells.  One  zone,  characterized 
by  the  abundance  of  cucullffia  (Baggy  Point,  Marwood, 
Sloly,  etc.),  resting  on  hard  gray  and  reddish  sandstone  and 
micaceous  flags,  no  fossils  yet  found  (Dulverton,  Fickwell, 
Dowii,  etc.). 

(a.)  Green  glossy  slates  of  considerable  thickn&ss,  no  fossils 
yet  recorded  from  these  beds  (Mortenoe,  Lee  Bay,  etc). 

(b.)  Slates  and  schists,  with  several  in-egular  courses  of  lime- 
stone containing  shells  and  corals  like  those  of  the  Plymouth 
Limestone  (Combe  Martin,  llfracombe,  etc.). 

(a.)  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  purple  sandstone— no  fossils  yet 
found  (Hangman  Hill,  etc.). 

(b.)  Soft  slates  >vith  subordinate  sandstones — fossils  numerous 
at  various  horizons — Orthis,  Corals,  Encrinites,  etc.  (Valley 
of  Bocks,  Lynmouth,  etc.). 


Upper 
Devonian 
OR  Pilton 

Group. 


Middle 
Devonian 

OR 

Ilfracombe 
Group. 

Lower 

Devonian 

or  Lynton 

Group. 


The  above  table  exhibits  the  sequence  of  the  strata  or 
subdivisions  as  seen  both  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  British 
Channel  and  in  the  interior  of  Devon.     It  will  be  seen  that 
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in  all  main  points  it  ajjrees  with  the  table  drawn  up  in  1864 
for  the  sixth  edition  of  my  "ElementB."  Mr.  Etheiidge*  has 
fiince  published  an  excellent  account  of  the  different  subdi- 
visions of  the  rocks  and  their  fossils,  and  has  also  pointed 
out  thcli-  i-elation  to  the  corresponding  marine  strata  of  the 
Continent.  Tlie  alight  modifications  introduced  in  my  table 
since  1864  are  the  result  of  a  tour  made  in  1870  in  company 
with  Mr.  T.  McK.  Hughes,  when  we  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr,  Etheridge's  memoir  as  our  guide. 

The  place  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Foreland  ie  not  yet 
clearly  made  out,  as  they  are  cut  off  by  a  great  fault  and 
distni'bance. 

Upper  Deronian  Books. — The  elates  and  sandstones  of  Barn- 
staple (a  and  6  of  the  preceding  section)  contain  the  shell 
m-  .™,  Spirifera  disjuncta.  Sow.  {S. 

Vemeuilii,  Murch.),  (see 
Fig.  50a),  which  has  a  very 
t  wide  range  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  China;  also 
Strophaloaia  capa-ata,  to- 
^-^  gether  with  the  lai^e  tri- 

ftrirtf^df,tit.nrfa,sow.  Syn.  fip.  rmiwd.f,  fobite    PAacoDS     lotifrons, 

Murch.    Upper  Devon  au,  Bun  ogue.         n  i  -r--       tnni        i.-   i. 

.     Broun,  (see  Fig.  608),  which 
is  all  but  world-wide  in  its  distribution.     The  ibsails  are  nu- 
merous, and  comprise  about  150  species  Fig.BO*. 
of  mollusca,  a  fifth  of  which  pass  up  into 
the  overlying  Carboniferous  rocks. 
this  Upper  Devonian  belong  a  series 
limestones  and  slates  well  developed  at  / 
Pethei'wyn,  in  Cornwall,  where  they  have  ' 
yielded  75  species  of  fossils.     The  genus 
of  Cephalopoda  called   Ciymenia  (Fig. 
510)  is  represented  by  no  less  than  eleven 
species,  and  strata  occupying  the  same 
position  in  Germany  are  called  Clyme- 
nien-Kalk,    or     sometimes    Cypridinen- 
Schiefer,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
minute  bivalve  shells  of  the  crustacean 
called  Cypridina  serrato-strtata  (Fig.  611), 
which  is  found  in  these  beds,  in  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  the  Hai-z,  Saxony,  and  Sile-  ■ 
(iia,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and  Belgium. 

Middle  Devonian  Eocka. — We  come  next    ""^  ^-  ^^  ^  America 

to  the  most  typical  portion  of  the  Devonian  system,  including 

the  great  limestones  of  Plymouth  and  Torbay,  replete  vitb 

•  Quart.  Geol.  Joiim.,  vol.  xxiii.,  186T. 


MIDDLE  DEVONIAN  ROCKa 


C/jpfW(na  timtii-ttriala. 


PeUienrjn,  Corn- 
lavurliw 

shells,  trilobitcB,  and  corals.     Of  the  corals  51  species  i 

enumerated  by  Mi'.Etheridge, 

noneof  which  pass  intotheCar- 

boniferous  formation.  Among 

the  genera  we  find  fhvoaUea, 

Heliolitea,    and     Cyathophyl-  ' 

iMm,     The  two  former  genera 

are  very  frequent  in  Silurian 

rocks;  some  few  even  of  the  /ftiici>fa»)»™«,GnidC, ep.  {.Pvritapsri- 

species  are  said  to  be  common  ^  p^^  „„  „f  trt.i^''m«gn  ned    Mid- 

to  the  Devonian  and  Siluri:!  ]        de    Deoua       Torqnaj     PjmoiiUi; 

groups,  as,  for  example,  Fi  " 

vosUtJt  C'n'ironiiH  (Fig.  513)  ont  of  the  commonest  of  all 

K-K  a:3.  Fiff  IS14. 


-..a  tervieomU,  Blalnr.    &.  DeroD 

Cram  a  poUibed  epaclmca. 

L  Porlioo  of  ttae  ume  nugnlfted,  lo 
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the  Devonshire  fossils.  Tlie  Ct/athophtfUum  ccstpitomim  (Fig, 
514)  and  HelioUtea  pyriformia  (Fig.  512)  aro  species  peculiar 
to  this  formation. 

With  the  above  are  found  no  less  than  eleven  genera  of 
etone-lilies  or  ci-inoids,  some  of  them,  such  as  Ciipresaocrini- 
tes,  distinct  from  any  Carboniferous  forms.  The  moUnsks, 
also,  are  no  less  characteristic;  of  68  species  of  Brachiopoda, 
ten  only  are  common  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The 
Stringoc^hahia  Burtini  (Fig.  515)   and    Uncites  Qrypkua 


ively  Middle  Devo- 
:  of  the  same  divi 


(Fig.  516)  may  be  mentioned  as  t 
nian  genera,  and  extremely  characteristic  o 
ion  in  Belgium.  The  Stringocephaius  is  also  so  abundant 
in  the  Middle  Devonian  of  the  banks  of  tlic  Rhine  as  to  have 
suggested  the  name  of  Stringocephalus  Limestone.  The  only 
j.jj,_  5ij_  t  wo  species  of  Brach- 

iopoda    common    to 
the  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian foimations  are 
Atrypa    reticftdaris 
(Fi^.    532,    p.    462), 
[  which  seems  to  have 
n    a    cosmopolite 
'1  species,  and  Siropho- 
Ttena  rhomboidalis. 

Among  the  pecul- 
iar lamellibranchiatc 
bivalves  common  to 
the   Plymouth    lime- 

o-ThBTalvesiinlled.    6.  IiiterlornfTSHe,  showing     fitOnC    of  Devonshire 

th.i.rgec.rfi.«noo.h.  ^„j    ^^^    Co»tinen^ 

■we  find  the  Megahdon  (Fig.  517).  _  There  are  also  twelve 
genera  of  Gasteropods  which  have  yielded  36  species,  fonr  of 
which passtotheCarboniferonsgroup,  namely  Macrocheihts, 


Nf^alodon  cucuUatm, 


Uuloaiia. 


KefTstb,  D«« 


LUWEK  DEVONIAN  liOCKS. 

Aei-vculia,£!uomphalua,anAMiircAisoma. 

Ptciopods  occnr,such  aa  Comdaria  (Fig. 

518),  jtnd  Cephalopods,  such  as  Cyrtoee' 

rod,  Gyroceras,   Ortlioceras,  and   othei's, 

_.    nearly  all  of  genera 

distinct  from  those 
piLvailing  in  the  Up- 
per Devonian  Lime- 
stone, or  Clymenien- 
kalk  of  the  Germans 
il ready  mentioned  (p. 
450)  Although  but 
tew  speoiea  of  Trilo- 
bitea  occur,  the  char- 
actenstie   lironteua  ^ 

u,  jtoWKftr.Goidf.  '^ir  from  ™i-e,  and  all 
'"sto^Eifi  ^"*""'-  collectors  are  familiar 

with  its  fan-like  tail  In  tliia  earne  gi"onp, 
called,  as  before  stated,  the  Stringocephaius,  or  Eifel  Lime- 
stone, in  Germany,  several  fish  remains  have  been  detected, 
and  among  others  the  remarkable  genus  Coccostetie,  covered 
with  its  tuberctilated  bony  armor;  and  these  ichthyolites 
serve,  as  Sir  K.  Mnrchison  observes  (Siluria,  p.  362),  to  iden- 
tify this  middle  marine  Devonian  with  the  Old  Itcd  Sand- 
stone of  Bntain  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  Eifel  Limestone  (the  great  central  and  typi- 
cal member  of  "  the  Devonian"  on  the  Continent)  lie  certain 
schists  called  by  Ger-  p.   ^^ 

man  writers  "Calceola- 
schiefer,"  because  they  / 
contain  in  abundance  \ 
a  fossil  body  of  very 

curious  structure,  Cirf-        ^**H|J|1^*''  ^'i^>''tj''I3 

ceola  mndalina  (Fig.  ""yMUBftw  ^..t?^ 

520),  which  has  been 
usually    considered    a  o.'™i«  ™"Ja"'«.  i^""-   Eifel;  ni.o  Sdnth  Rev™. 

brachiopod,  but  Whi^.h       '■^«''«"'»l^^    Mn„or.i<l..fdarB.lv.lve. 

some  natui-alists  have  lately  referred  to  a  Goniophyllum,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  abnormal  form  of  the  order  ZoatUliaria  ru- 
ffosa  (see  Fig.  474,  p.  431),  differing  from  all  other  corals  in 
being  furnished  with  a  strong  opei-culum.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  rare  fossil  in  the  slaty  limestone  of  South  Devon,  and,  like 
the  Eifel  form,  is  confined  to  the  middle  gi-oup  of  this  country. 
Lower  Devonikn  Bocke. — A  great  series  of  sandstones  and 
glossy  slates,  with  Crinoids,Brachiopods,  and  some  corals, oc- 
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Gum'ng  on  the  coast 
at  Lynmoatli  and 
the  Aeigfaborbood, 
and  called  the  Ljn-^ 
ton  Group  (see  table, 

Devonian  in  North  De^on.      Among  the  18  species  of  all 
classes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Etheridge, 
two-thirds  are  common  to  the  Middle  r\g.iisi. 

Devonian,  but  only  one,  the  ubiquitous 
Atnjpa  retiatlaris,  can  with  certainty 
be  identified  with  Silurian  species. 
Among  the  chai-acteristic  fonns  are 
Alveolites  nAorbicviaris,  also  common 
to  this  formation  in  the  Rhine,  and  Or- 
this  arcuala,  very  widely  spread  in  the 
North  Devon  localities.  lint  we  may 
expect  a  lai^  addition  to  the  number 
of  fossils  whenever  these  strata  shall 
Lave  been  carefully  seai-ehed.  The 
Spirifer  Sandstone  of  Sandbei^er,  as 
exhibited  in  the  rocks  bordering  the 
Rhine  between  Ooblentz  and  Caub,  be- 
long to  this  Lower  division,  and  the 
same  broad-winged  Spirifers  distinguish 
the  Devonian  strata  of  North  America.     ||j|^  8"De™D"  '™  """ ' 

Among  the  Trilobites  of  this  era  sev-  o^  The  two"™  of  fpin» 
eral  large  species  ot Ilomalonotus  (Fig-  downtbei>odj|[i»esnsp- 
522)  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  still  iH^bsS^in  th«n'r«i'i!JI!S 
better  known  as  a  Silurian  form,  but  the     ™ta  in  this  or  mosi  other 

.      ,    ,      '  ,  (pecteB  or  the  gernn. 

spinose  species  appear  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  "Lower  Devonian,"  and  are  found  in  Biitain, 
Europe,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Devonian  of  Russia.  —  The  Devonian  strata  of  Russia  ox- 
tend,  according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  spa- 
cious than  the  British  Isles ;  and  it  is  remai-kable  that,  where 
they  consist  of  sandstone  like  the  "  Old  Red  "  of  Scotland 
and  Central  England,  they  are  tenanted  bv  fossil  fishes  often 
of  the  same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  same  genera  as 
the  British,  whereas  when  they  consist  of  limestone  they  con- 
tain sheila  similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus  confirming, 
as  Sir  Roderick  has  pointed  out,  the  contemporaneons  ori^n 
which  had  been  previously  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting 
two  very  distinct  mineral  types  in  different  parts  of  Britain.* 
*  Murcbisoo'B  Silurio,  p.  S29. 
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The  calcareous  and  the  arenaceons  rocks  of  Russia  above  al- 
luded to  alternate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 


Fig.sas. 


their  having  been  depos- 
ited in  different  parts  of 
the  same  gi-eat  period. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the 
United  Statra  and  Canada. 
—  Between  the  Carbonif- 
erous and  Silurian  strata 
there  Jntei-venes,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
a  great  series  of  formations 
referable  to  the  Pevoniaii 
group,  comprising  some 
strata  of  marine  origin 
abounding  in  shells  and 
corals,  and  othere  of  shal- 
low •  water  and  littoral 
origin  in  which  terrestrial 
plants  abound.  The  fos- 
sils, both  of  the  deep  and 
shallow  water  strata,  are 
very  analogous  to  those 
of  Europe,  the  species  be- 
ing in  some  cases  the 
same.  In  Eastern  Canada 
Sir  W.  Logan  has  pointed 
out  that  in  the  peninsula 
of  Gasp6,  south  of  the  es- 
tuary of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
mass  of  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, and  shale  refer- 
able to  this  period  occurs, 
rich  in  vegetable  remains, 
together  with  some  fisli- 
spines.  Far  down  in  the 
sandstones  of  Gaspe,  Dr. 
Dawson  found,  in  1860,  an 
entire  specimen  of  the  ge-  '^^° 
nus  Gephalamia,  a  form  so  ifw-  \^^^  '^^^3^^^'  **" 
characteristic,  as  we  have  ^  p^,,^  „,^^  „.^  ^  „„,„.. 

already  seen,  of  the  Scotch    t  BciitariibnnUBBneorihesiUiiiBhir 
Lower    Old    Red    Sand-    '"^'*- 

stone.  Some  of  the  sandstones  are  rippled-marked,  and  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  whole  sei-ies  !i  thin  seam  of  coal 
has  been  observed,  measuring,  together  with  some  associated 


and  Canada  SarreT, 
...,:erlBtic  of  the  wlude 
North  i 

b.  Stem ;  nntOTBl  ■!». 
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carbonaceous  shale,  about  three  inches  in  thickness.  It  rests 
on  an  under-day  in  which  are  the  roots  of  Psilophyton  (see 
Fig.  523).  At  many  other  levels  rootlets  of  this  same  plant 
have  been  shown  by  Principal  Dawson  to  penetrate  the  clays, 
and  to  play  the  same  part  as  do  the  rootlets  of  Stigmaria  in 
the  coal  formation. 

We  had  already  learnt  from  the  works  of  Goppert,  TJnger, 
and  Bronn  that  the  European  plants  9f  the  Devonian  epoch 
resemble  generically,  with  few  exceptions,  those  already 
known  as  Carboniferous;  and  Dr.  Dawson,  in  1869, enumer- 
ated 32  genera  and  69  species  which  he  had  then  obtained 
from  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada.  A  perusal  of  his 
catalogue,*  comprising  ConifercB^  SigiUaricBy  CcUamites^  Aste- 
rophyllites,  Lepidodendra^  and  ferns  of  the  genera  CydopteriSy 
Neuropteris^  Sphenopteris^  and  others,  together  with  fruits, 
such  as  Cardiocarpum  and  Tdgonocarpum,  might  dispose 
geologists  to  believe  that  they  were  presented  with  a  list  of 
Carboniferous  fossils,  the  difference  of  the  species  from  those 
of  the  coal-measures,  and  even  a  slight  admixture  of  genera 
unknown  in  Europe,  l3eing  naturally  ascribed  to  geographical 
distribution  and  the  distance  of  the  New  from  the  Old  World. 
But  fortunately  the  coal  formation  is  fully  developed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  singularly  like  that  of  En- 
rope,  both  lithologically  and  in  the  species  of  its  fossil  plants. 
There  is  also  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  relative  age 
afforded  by  superposition,  for  the  Devonian  strata  in  the 
United  States  are  seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  carbon- 
iferous on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  whei'e 
both  formations  are  of  great  thickness. 

The  number  of  American  Devonian  plants  has  now  been 
raised  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  120,  to  which  we  may  add  about  80 
from  the  European  flora  of  the  same  age,  so  that  already  the 
vegetation  of  this  period  is  beginning  to  be  nearly  half  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  coal-measures  which  have  been  studied  for  so 
much  longer  a  time  and  over  so  much  wider  an  area.  The 
Psilophyton  above  alluded  to  is  believed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to 
be  a  lycopodiaceous  plant,  branching  dichotomously  (see  P, 
princ^s^  Fig.  523),  with  stems  springing  from  a  rhizome, 
which  last  has  circular  areoles,  much  resembling  those  of 
Stigmaria,  and  like  it  sending  forth  cylindrical  rootlets.  The 
extreme  points  of  some  of  the  branchlets  are  rolled  up  so  as 
to  resemble  the  croziers  or  circinate  vemation  of  ferns ;  the 
leaves  or  bracts,  a,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  plant,  are 
described  by  Dawson  as  having  inclosed  the  fructification. 
The  remains  oi Psilophyton princeps  have  been  traced  through 
*  Quart.  Geol.  Journal,  vol.  xv.,  p.  477, 1859 ;  also  vol.  xviii.,  p.  296, 1862. 
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all  the  membei's  of  the  Devonian  series  in  America,  and  Dr. 
Dawson  has  lately  recognized  it  in  specimens  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  from  the  north  of  Scotland. 

The  monotonous  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  might 
be  explained  by  imagining  that  we  have  only  the  vegetation 
handed  down  to  us  of  one  set  of  stations,  consisting  of  wide 
swampy  flats.  But  Dr.  Dawson  supposes  that  the  geograph- 
ical conditions  under  which  the  Devonian  plants  grew  were 
more  varied,  and  had  more  of  an  upland  character.  If  so,  the 
limitation  of  this  more  ancient  flora,  represented  by  so  many 
genera  and  species,  to  the  gymnospermous  and  ciyptogamous 
orders,  and  the  absence  or  extreme  rarity  of  plants  of  higher 
grade,  lead  us  naturally  to  speculate  on  the  theory  of  pro- 
gressive development,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  explanation,  so  long  as  we  meet  with  even 
a  few  exceptional  cases  of  what  may  seem  to  be  monocotyled- 
onous  or  dicotyledonous  exogens. 

Devonian  Insects  of  Canada. — The  earliest  known  insectS; 
were  brought  to  light  in  1865  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  are  referred  by  Mr.  Scudder  to. 
four  species  oi Neuroptera,  One  of  them  is  a  gigantic  Ephem- 
era, and  measured  five  inches  in  expanse  of  wing. 

Like  many  other  ancient  animals,  says  Dr.  Dawson,  they 
show  a  remarkable  union  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct 
orders  of  insects,  or  constitute  what  have  been  named  "  syn- 
thetic types."  Of  this  kind  is  a  stridulating  or  musical  ap- 
paratus like  that  of  the  cricket  in  an  insect  otherwise  allied 
to  the  Neuroptera.  This  structure,  as  Dr.  Dawson  observes, 
if  rightly  interpreted  by  Mr.  Scudder,  introduces  us  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Devonian  woods,  bringing  before  our  imagina- 
tion the  trill  and  hum  of  insbct  life  that  enlivened  the  soli* 
tudes  of  these  strange  old  forests. 

20 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

SILUBIAN  GROUP. 

Classification  of  the  Silurian  Rocks. — ^Ludlow  Formation  and  Fosnls. — ^Bone- 
bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow. — Lower  Ludlow  Shales  with  Pentamerus. — 
Oldest  known  Remains  of  fossil  Fish. — Table  of  the  progressive  Discovery 
of  Vertebrata  in  older  Rocks. — ^Wenlock  Formation,  Corals,  C^stideans 
and  Trilobites. — ^Llandovery  Group  or  Beds  of  Passage. — ^Lower  Silurian 
Rocks. — Caradoc  and  Bala  Beds. — Brachiopoda. — ^Trilobites. — Cystideae. 
— Graptolites. — Llandeilo  Flags. — Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  Group. — For- 
eign Silurian  Equivalents  in  Europe. — Silurian  Strata  of  the  United  States. 
— Canadian  Equivalents. — Amount  of  specific  Agreement  of  Fossils  widi 

.  those  of  Europe. 

Classification  of  the  Silurian  Eocks. — ^We  come  next  in  de- 
scending order  to  that  division  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic 
rocks  which  immediately  underlie  the  Devonian  group  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  For  these  strata  Sir  Roderick  Murclii- 
son  first  proposed  the  name  of  Silurian  when  he  had  studied 
and  classified  them  in  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  of  the 
contiguous  counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  fol- 
lowmg  table  will  explain  the  two  principal  divisions.  Upper 
and  Lower,  of  the  Silunan  rocks,  and  the  minor  subdivisions 
usually  adopted,  comprehending  all  the  strata  originally  em- 
bracea  in  the  Silurian  system  by  Sir  Roderick  Murcnison. 
The  formations  below  the  Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  group  are 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter,  when  the  "Primordial"  or 
Cambrian  group  is  described. 

UPPER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

Thickn€88 

1.  Ludlow  Formation  :  in  feet. 

a.  Upper  Ludlow  beds 780 

b.  Lower  Ludlow  beds 1,050 

2.  Wenlock  Formation  : 

a.  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale \    hn     4  000 

b.  Woolhope  limestone  and  shale,  and  Denbighshire  grits)  *"^^®    '"^^^ 
8.  Llandovery  Formation  (Beds  of  passage  between  Upper 

and  Lower  Silurian) : 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  (May-Hill  beds) 800 

b.  Lower  Llandovery 600-1,000 

LOWER  SILLTilAN  ROCKS. 

1.  Bala  and  Caradoc  Beds,  including  volcanic  rocks     .     .     .  12,000 

2.  Llandeilo  Flags,  including  volcanic  rocks 4,500 

3.  Arenig  or  Stiper-stones  Group,  including  volcanic 

rocks above  10,000 
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UPPBR  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 

1.  Ludlow  Formation. — ^This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
group,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  subdivided  into  two  parts^he  Upper  Ludlow  and 
the  Lower  Ludlow.  Each  of  these  may  be  distinguished  near 
the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shropshire  and 
Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  but  out  of  more 
than  500  species  found  in  the  Ludlow  formation  as  a  whole, 
not  more  tnan  five  species  per  cent,  are  common  to  the  over- 
lying Devonian.  The  student  may  refer  to  the  excellent 
tables  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  R.  Murchison's  Siluria 
for  a  list  of  the  organic  remains  of  all  classes  distributed 
through  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian. 

a.  Upper  Ludlow :  Downton  Sandstone. — At  the  top  of  this 
subdivision  there  occur  beds  of  fine-grained  yellowish  sand- 
stone and  hard  reddish  grits  which  were  formerly  referred  by 
Sir  R.  Murchison  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  under  the  name 
of  "  Tilestones."  In  mineral  character  this  group  forms  a 
transition  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the 
strata  of  both  being  conformable ;  but  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part  specifically,  and  in  gen- 
eral character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper 
Ludlow  rocks.  Among  these  are  Orthoceras  biUlatum^  JPla- 
tyschisma  hdicites,  JBeUerophon  trilobatus,  Chonetes  lata,  etc., 
with  numerous  defenses  of  fishes. 

These  beds,  therefore,  now  generally  called  the  "  Downton 
Sandstone,"  are  classed  as  the  newest  member  of  the  Upper 
Silurian.  They  are  well  seen  at  Downton  Castle,  near  Lud- 
low, where  they  are  quarried  for  building,  and  at  Kington,  in 
Herefordshire.  In  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  at  Ludlow,  crus- 
taceans of  the  genera  Pterygotus  (for  genus  see  Fig,  504,  p. 
447)  and  Euiypterus  are  met  with, 

Bonerhed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow. — ^At  the  base  of  the  Down- 
ton  sandstones  there  occurs  a  bone -bed  which  deserves 
especial  notice  as  affording  the  most  ancient  example  of  fos- 
sil fish  occurring  in  any  considerable  quantity.  It  usually 
consists  of  one  or  two  thin  layers  of  brown  bony  fragments 
near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow 
rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  near  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four  inches  thick.  It 
has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that 
point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  common- 
ly not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  but  varies  to  nearly  a  foot. 
Near  Ludlow  two  bone-beds  are  observable,  with  14  feet  of 
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intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that 
point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed  numerous  small 
globular  bodies  have  been  found,  which  were  determined  by 
Br.  Hooker  to  be  the  sporangia  of  a  cryptogamic  land-plant, 
probably  lycopodiaceous. 

Most  of  the  fish  have  been  refeiTed  by  Agassiz  to  his  pla- 
coid  order,  some  of  them  to  the  genus  Onchus,  to  which  the 
spine  (Fig.  524)  and  the  minute  scales  (Fig.  525)  are  sup- 


Fig.  624. 


Fig.5S& 


9m 


Onehus  tenuistriatiMt  Agnra.    Banc-bed. 
Upper  Silurian.    Ludlow. 


Shagreen-Bcales  of  a  placoid 
flsD,  Thdodua  parvidens,  Ag. 
Boue-bed,  Upper  Ludlow. 


Fig.  620. 


Fig.62T. 


posed  to  belong.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  On- 
chus may  be  one  of  those  Acanthodian  fish  referred  by  Agas- 
siz to  his  Ganoid  order,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire,  although  the 
species  of  the  Old  Red  are  all  different  from  these  of  thiB  Si- 
lurian beds  now  under  consideration. 
The  jaw  and  teeth  of  another-  preda- 
ceous  genus  (Fig.  526)  have  alsb  been 
detected,  together  with  some  speci- 
puetrodvs  mirabiii^,  Agass.  mens  of  JPterospis  lAtdensts.    As  usual 

Boue-bed,  Upper  Ludlow.       •     ^  v.    j      A     -t      xi.         j  i. 

*  in  bone-beds,  the  teeth  and  bones  are, 

for  the  most  part,  fragmentary  and  rolled. 

Gra^/  Sandstone  and  Mudstone^  etc, — ^The  next  subdivision 

of  the  Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  gray 

calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  commonly 

a  micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft 

mud,  and    contains,  besides    the    shells 

mentioned  at  page  459,  Lingula  cornea^ 

Orthis  orbicularis^  a  round  variety  of  0. 

elef/antula,   Modiolopsis  platyphyUa^ 

Grammysia  cingulata^  all  characteristic 

of  the  Upper  Ludlow.  The  lowest  or  mud-stone  beds  con- 
tain MhynchoneUa  navicula  (Fig.  628), 
which  is  common  to  this  bed  and  the 
Lower  Ludlow.  As  usual  in  Palseozoic 
strata  older  than  the  coal,  the  brachio- 
^^^  ^^        podous  mollusca  greatly   outnumber  the 

RkyneJumeiianavie^da,  lamellibranchiate    (see    p.  470);    but    the 
Sow.  Ludlow  Beds,    latter    are   by  no    means    unrepresented. 

Among  other  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  and 

♦•  ]&f  archison*8  Siluria,  p.  140. 


Orthis  eleganiulcL  Dalm. 
Var.  Orbieulartgf  Sow. 
Upper  Ludlow. 


Flff.  628. 
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Pterinea,Cardiola,Ct&iodot>ta  {aub-genns  ai Nuadd),  Ortho- 

nota,  Modiolopsis,  and  Pal<earca. 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  Bandstonca  are  ripple-mai'hed, 
thus  affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shaJeB, 
which  are  of  great  thicknesB,  and  have  been  provincially 
named  "mud-atones."  In  some  of  these  shales  stems  of  en- 
noidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position,  having  evidently  be- 
come fossil  on  the  spots  where  thoy  grew  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  notwith- 
standing their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  State  in  which 
they  were  fii-st  thrown  down. 

Lower  Ludlow  Beds.  —  The  chief  mass  of  this  formation 
consists  of  a  dark  gray  argillaceoas  shale  with  calcareous 
concretions,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  1000  feet.  In 
some  places,  and  especially  at  Aymestry,  in  Herefordshire,  a 
Bubcrystalline  and  argillaceous  limestone,  sometimes.  50  feet 
thick,  overlies  the  shale.  Sir  R.  Murchison  thei-cfore  classes 
this  Aymestry  limestone  as  holding  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow,  but  Mr.  Light- 
body  remarks  that  at  Mocktrie,  near  Leint ward ine,  the  Lower 
Ludlow  shales,  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  occur  both 
above  and  below  a.  similar  limestone.  This  limestone  around 
Aymestry  and  Sedgeley  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of 
J'entamerus  KnigMii,  f5ow.  (Fig.  529),  also  found  in  the  IiOW- 


1.  view  oT  both  rali«*  united,    b.  LoDf^todlnal  eecifon  tfarongh  bothTalrCii 


er  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  shale.  This  genus  of  brachiopoda 
was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  exclusively  a  patte- 
ozoic  form.  The  name  was  derived  from  invrc,  pente,  five, 
and  /lepoe,  tneros,  a  part,  because  both  valves  arc  divided  by 
a  central  septum,  making  four  chambers,  and  in  one  valve 
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the  Beptnm  itself  contaiDS  a  amatl  chamber,  making  five. 
Tho  aize  of  these  septa  is  enormous  compared  with  those  of 
any  other  brschiopod  shell ;  and  they  must  nearly  have  di- 
viaed  the  animal  into  two  equal  halves;  but  they  are,  nev- 
ertheless, of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or  plates  which  are 
found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifera,  TerebrMula,  and  many  oth- 
Fio.BBn  ^"^  shells  of  this  order.     Messrs.  Murchieon 

and  De  Vemeuil  discovered  this  species  dis- 
persed in  myriads  through  a  white  limestone 
of  Upper  Stluriaa  age,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals  in  Rus- 
sia, and  a  similar  species  is  frequent  iu 
Sweden. 

Three  other  abutiUant  sbells  in  the  Ayme- 

Btry  limestone  are,  1  st,  Lingula  Levnsii  (Fig. 

530) ;  2d,  Jikj/twAonetla  Wilami,  Sow.  (Fig. 

„,.„..,_.  t  which  is  also  common  to  the  Lower 

"Abberiey  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  limestone;  3d,AtTypa 

"""■  reticularis,  Linn.  (Fig.  532),  which  has  a  very 

wide  raijge,  being  found  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian 

system,  and  even  pjg.uai. 


iftiffiilo  tncinH.J. 


^^^ 


I1gDS2. 


tains  man  \   shelH        ll'j^l'anflla{1irebratiiUi)Wilmni,Boir.    Ajmeatrj. 

especially*  biachiopodi,  coiiN,  trilobites,  and  other  fcesils, 
amounting  on  the  whole  to  74  species,  all  except  three  or 
four  being  com- 
mon to  the  beds 
either  above  or  be- 
low. 

The  Lower  Lud- 
low Shale  contains, 
among   other   fos- 
L  sils,    many     large 
I  cephalopoda      not 
f  known    in     newer 
rocks,  as  the  PAroj?- 
moceraa  of  Brode- 
I'ip,  and  the  ZAttt- 
Atnaxi  ««™te™  LiDD^^^^^-ta  ifin«,  MID  Cor )  ij^aofBreyninB  (see 
a.  Upper  Tilie.    i.  Lower  TUlve.    c.  AalerJor  marela  of  Fi^s.      533,      fi34). 
theT»]Y«..  xiie  latter  is  part- 

ly straight  and  partly  convoluted  in  a  very  flat  spire.     The 
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Orthoceraa  Jjudense  (li^g.  536j,  as  welt 
as  the  cephalopod  last  mentioned,  oc- 
curs in  this  member  of  the  series. 

A  species  of  Graptolite,  G.  priodon, 
Bronn  (Fig.  545,  p.  467),  occurs  plenti- 
fully in  the  Lower  Ludlow.  This  fos- 
sil, referred,  though  somewhat  doubt- 
fully, to  a  form  of  hydrozoid  or  sertu- 
tai'ian.polyp,has  not  yet  been  met  with 
in  strata  above  the  Silurian. 

Star-fish,  as  Sir  R.  Murchlsoii  ixiiuts 
out,  are  by  no  means  rai-e  in  the  Lower 
Ludlow  i-ock.  These  fossils,  of  which 
BIX  extinct  genera  ai'e  now'kiiown  In 
the  Ludlow  series,  represented  by  18 
species,  remind  us  of  various  living 
itbrms  now  found  in  our  British  seas,  both  of  the  families  A»- 
teriadcB  and  Ophiuridai. 

Fig.  tOi.  Sis  B3B, 


eotum,  St«lD.}     Ayin«BlTjj 
one-qaiirter  uataral  ilze. 


Oldest  known  Fossil  Ksh. — Until  1859  there  was  no  ex- 
ample of  a  fossil  fish  older  than  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow,  but  in  that  year  a  specimen  of  Pteraapis  was  found 
at  Church  Hill,  near  Leintwai'dine,  in  Shropshire,  by  Mr,  J.  E. 
Lee  of  Caerleon,  F.G.S.,  in  shale  below  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone, associated  with  fossil  shells  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  for- 
mation— shells  which  differ  considerably  from  those  charac- 
terizing the  Upper  Ludlow  already  described.  This  dis- 
covery IS  of  no  small  interest  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
Erogressive  development,  because,  aceoi'ding  to  Professor 
[uxley,  the  genus  Pteraspis  is  allied  to  the  stut^eon,  and 
therefore  by  no  means  of  low  grade  in  the  piscine  class. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  that  no  remains  of  ver- 
tebrata  have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Lower  Ludlow. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  bnndi-eds  of  Molluaks,  Echino- 
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devms,  Trilobites,  Corals,  and  other  fossils  already  obtained 
from  more  ancient  Silurian  formations,  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  we  may  well  ask  whether  any  set  of  fossiliferous 
rocks:  newer  in  the  series  were  ever  studied  with  equal  dili- 
gence, and  over  so  vast  an  area,  without  yielding  a  single 
ichthyolite.  Yet  we  must  hesitate  before  we  accept,  even 
on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe, 
for  ages  after  it  was  inhabited  by  all  the  great  classes  of  mver- 
tebrata,  remained  wholly  untenanted  by  vertebrate  animals. 

Date$  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertehrata  ;  showing 
the  gradual  progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  rocks  of  higher  antiquity. 

Tear.                   Formations.  Geographical  Localities. 

"l798-Upper  Eocene jParis  (Gj^sum  of  Mont- 

^^™^^M818-Lower  Oolite StZsfidd.« 

1847— UpperTrias Stuttgart.' 

'l782-Upper  Eocene {^^^l^Jf!'''^''^^'''^ 

1839-Lower  Eocene jlsle  of  Sheppey  ^ 

Aves ^1854—     "  "         Woolwich  Beds.' 

1855—     "  "         Meudon  (Plastic  Clay).' 

1858-Chbntic^^|.ries,    or    Upper  J  Cambridge.- 

1863— Upper  Oolite  ....!!     Solenhofen.' 
u      .,.        ( 1710 — Permian  (or  Zechstein)      .     .     Thuringia." 

"®P^"^  —  1 1844— Carboniferous Saarbruck,nearTrfeves." 

f  1709 — Permian  (or  Kupferschiefer)  .     Thuringia.** 
i  1793 — Carboniferous     (Mountain)  r«i„fl«^«  a 
I  Limestone)      ....     .|  Glasgow. 

'^  1828— Devonian Caithness." 

1840— Upper  Ludlow Ludlow.** 

_1859 — ^Lower  Ludlow Leintwardine." 

*  George  Cavier,  Balletin  Soc  Philora.  xx. 

3  In  1818,  Cavier,  visiting  the  Haseum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammaUan  char- 
acter  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfleld.    See  also  above,  p.  347. 
«  Plieninger,  Prof.    See  above,  p.  368. 

*  Cavier J!>8semen8  Poss.,  Art.  **  Oiseanx." 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans..  2d  series,  vol.  vi..  p.  203, 1839. 

«  Upper  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds.    Prestwich,  Quart.  GeoL  Jonm.,  vol.  x.,  p.  157. 
^  Gastomis  Parisiensia.    Owen,  Quart.  Oeol.  Journ.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  204, 1856. 
®  Coprolitic  bed,  in  the  Upper  Greensand.    See  above,  p.  299. 

*  The  Arehasopteryx  maerur<M,  Owen.    See  above,  p.  338. 

*®  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thnringia  {Protarosaurus  SpeneritY.  Meyer)  was  figured  by 
Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.    (Miscel.  Berlin.) 
**  See  above,  p.  406. 

»2  Memorabilia  Saxonite  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 
"  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 
^*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  iil.,  p.  141, 1828. 
"  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  459. 
"  See  p.  461. 

06«.— The  evidence  derived  from  foot-prints,  thongh  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  omitted 
in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  tnan  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

In  the  preceding  Table  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the 
reader  of  the  discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  iu 
ancient  rocks,  to  enable  hira  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how 
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gradual  has  been  our  progress  in  tracing  back  the  signs  of 
vertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity.  Such  facts  may 
be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily  that  the 
point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
moment  cau  be  regarded  as  iixiug  the  date  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  any  one  class  of  beings  upon  the  earth. 

2.  Wenlock  rormation. — We  next  come  to  the  Wenloek 
formation,  which  has  buen  divided  (see  Table,  p.  458)  into 
Wenloek  limestone,  Wenloek  shale,  and  Woolhope  limestone 
and  Denbighshire  grits. 

a.  Wenloek  Zimeetone.  —  This  limestone,  otherwise  well 
known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  Limestone, 
forma  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shropshire,  ranging  for  about  20 
miles  from  S.W.  to  N.K,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearly 
parallel  escarpment  of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy 
prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  shales  above  and  below  it,  Neai-.  Wenloek  it 
consists  of  thick  masses  of  gray  subcrystalline  limestone,  rei 
plote  with  corals,  encrinites,  and  trilobites.  It  is  essentially 
of  a  concretionary  nature ;  and  the  con  n^  ^se 

cretions,  termed  "ball-stones"  in  Shrop- 
shire, ai-e  often  enormous,  even  80  feet 
in  diameter.  They  are  of  pure  carbon 
ate  of  lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being 
more  or  less  ai'gillaceous.*  Sometimes 
v,-  RST  '"   the  Malvern  Hills  \ 

this  limestone,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Phil 

lipa,  is  oolitic 
Among   the   corals, 

in   which  this   forma 

tion  is  so  rich,  53  spc 

ties  being  known,  the 

"  chain  -  coral,"   Ifaly-  saiy^,„  ^^^„^  i,,„„. 

sites  CatenvlarivS  (Fig.      ^-     Vpper  and  Lower  SI- 

536),  may  be  pointed    '"    "■_ 
I  out  as  one  veiy  easily  recognized,  and  wide- 
ly spread  in  Europe,  ranging  through  all 
"nwM^'iMsihaniSo  P^^s  of  the  Silurian  group,  from  the  Ayme- 
natoriii  eiie,       b.  gtry  limestoue  to  near  the  bottom  of  the 
w'^hl^^hS-pn?";  Llandeilo  rocks.     Another  coral,  the  Miv<y 
snd  the  putitiona  gitea  Oothlandica  (Fig.  537),  is  also  met  with 

111  Ihe  inbes.  _     .         -       .         "  i         '      i       .      i 

in  pi'ofuHion  in  large  hemispherical  masses, 

which  break  up  into  columnar  and  prismatic  fragments,  like 

that  here  figured  (Fig.  537,  V).    Another  common  form  in  tb9 

*  MDrrhiHOs'B  Silnria,  chap.  vi. 

20" 


Faeeeltrt  Galhlandica, 
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Fig.Bsa.  Wenlock  limeetone  is  tho  Omphyma  turti' 

ncUum  (Fig.  53B),  which,  like  many  of  its 
modern  compaDionB,  remiDda  us  of  Bomo 


Ftg.  IS3S. 


cup-corals;  hut  alt  the  Silu- 
rian genera  belong  to  the 
palieozoic  type  before  men- 
tioned (p.  4B2),  exhibiting 
the  quaari  partite  arrange- 
ment of  the  Beptalamellffi 
within  the  eup. 

Among     the     numerous 

Crinoids,    several    peculiar 

-■™™v-.A  species  of  Vyathocrtnva  {for 

""ftM***  genus,  see   Figs.  4T8,  479,. 

M^l  p.  433)  contribute  their  cal- 

ropsiiire.  careous    stems,    arms,    and  ^ 

tups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wen- 
lock limestone.  Of  Cystideans  there  are  a 
few  very  remarkable  forms,  most  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation,  as,  for  example,  the  I*seudocrinite3, 
which  was  furnished  with  pinnated  lised  arms,*  as  represent- 
ed in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  539). 
The  Brachiopoda  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  eame  species  as 
Ftg-dM.  those  of  the  Aymestry  limestone;  as, 

for  example,  Atrypa  retieularU  (Fig. 
532,  p.  462),  and  Strophomena  (fo- 
preesa  (Fig.  540) ;  but  the  latter  spe- 
cies ranges  also  fiom  the  Ludlow 
rocks,  through  the  f\e  ml 

I  Wenlock    shale,  to 
,;   .     ,  .        the  Caradoc  Sand- 

g,  Hnw.    Wenlock  HDdXad-  stone. 

loBTKock...  The   Crustaceans 

ai-e  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Tri- 
lobites,  which  are  very  conspicuous,  22  be-  (^i^^^^j^i 
ins  peculiar.    Tlie  Calymene  Bhmienbachii     Bmng.  Lnaitm,  ,  „ 
{Fig.  541),  called  the  "Dudley  Trilobite,"    i«i'. ".a Bau bed^ 
was  known  to  collectoi-s long  before  its  true  place  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  was  aflcertained.     It  is  otlen  found  coiled  up 
like  the  common  Ontacvs  or  wood-louse,  and  this  is  go  usual 
a  iSircumstanoe  among  certain  genera  of  trilobitcs  as  to  lead 
j^  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  habitually  resorted  to 
Ais  mode  of  ^notecting  themselves  when  alarmed.    The  other 
/common  species  is  the  Phacops  caudatus  [Asaphus  cawUitue), 
>  Brong.  (see  Fig.  542),  and  this  is  conspicuous  for  its  lai^e 
•  E.  Forbee,  Mem.  Geol.  Surrey,  toI.  [i.,  p.  490. 
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Fig.  IMS. 


r  charac- 


size  and  flattened  form. 
Sphcerexochus  mirus  (Fig. 
543)  ia  almost  a  globe 
when  rolled  up,  the  fore- 
head or  glabelluni  of  this 
species  being  extremely 
inflated.  The  Momalono- 
tu3,  a  form  of  Trilobite  in 
which  the  tripartite  divis- 
ion of  the  doreal  crust  is 
almost  lost  (see  Fig.  bU), 
teriatic  of  this  division  of  the  Silunan  serJee. 
Wenlock  Shale. — This,  observes  Sir  B, 
''S*  ^g^^ivSl!:  Murchison,  ia  inficitely  the  largest  and  most 
^  and  Lndiow  persistent  member  of  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion, for  the  limestone  often  thins  out  and 
disappears.  The  shale,  like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contains 
elliptical    concretions    of   impure    earthy  Fip.B**. 

limestone.  In  the  Malvem  district  it  ia  a 
maas  of  flnely  levigated  argiUaceoua  mat- 
ter, attaining,  according  to  Professor  Phil- 
lips, a  thickuess  of  640  feet,  but  it  is  some- 
times more  than  1000  feet  thick  in  Wales, 
and  is  worked  for  flag-stones  and  slates. 
The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals  and 
trilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several 
small  species  of  Orthis,  Cardiola,  and  nu- 
merous thin-sliclled  species  of  Orthocera- 

About  six  species  of  Graptolite,  a  pecul- 
iar group  of  sei'lularian  fossils  before  al-  ^^!^°£J^?^wS^ 
luded  to  {p.  463)  as  being  confined  to  Silu-    Tock  Lim»ti>iic,  Dnd- 
rian  rocks,  occur  in  this  shale.     Of  fossils     's**^"*'*- 
of  this  genus,  which  ia  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
pj   jjg^  rian,  I  shall  again  speak  in  the 

'^^'^^^^^^^^^    ^^TwollhopeBeds.— Though 

OrojjtoiilAuiyrfoiJoii.Brnfln.    Lodloivand  not    alwavS    reCOffnlZCd    38    a 

separate  subdivision  oi  the 
Wenlock,  the  Woolliope  beds,  which  underliff  the  Wenlock 
shale,  are  of  great  importance.  Usually  they  occur  as  massive 
or  nodular  limestones,  underlaid  by  a  fine  shale  or  flag-stone; 
and  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  noted  Denbighshire  sandstones, 
OS  a  coarse  grit  of  very  great  thickness.  This  grit  forma 
mountain  ranges  through  North  and  South  Wales,  and  is 
generally  marked  by  the  groat  sterility  of  the  soil  where  it 
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occurs.  It  contains  the  usual  Wenlock  fossils,  but  wfth  the 
addition  of  some  common  in  the  uppermost  Ludlow  rock, 
such  as  Chonetes  lata  and  JBelleropho7i  trilohatua.  The  chief 
fossils  of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  lllcenus  JBarriensis, 
Hbmalonotus  ddphmoeephalus  (Fig.  544),  Strophomena  im- 
brex^  and  Rhynchonella  Wilsoni  (Fig.  531).  The  latter  at- 
tains in  the  Woolhope  beds  an  unusual  size  for  the  species, 
the  specimens  being  sometimes  twice  as  large  as  those  found 
in  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

In  some  places  below  the  Wenlock  fonnation  there  are 
shales  of  a  pale  or  purple  color,  which  near  Tarannon  attain  a 
thickness  of  about  1000  feet ;  they  can  be  traced  through 
Badnor  and  Montgomery  to  North  Wales,  according  to 
Messra.  Jukes  and  Aveline.  By  the  latter  geologist  they 
have  been  identified  with  certain  shales  above  the  May-Hill 
Sandstone,  near  Llandovery,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  scarci- 
ty of  fossils,  their  exact  position  remains  doubtful. 

3.  Llandovery  Group—Beds  of  Paasage.— We  now  come  to 
beds  respecting  the  classification  of  which  there  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  in  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered as  beds  of  passage  between  Upper  and  Lower  Siluri- 
an. I  formerly  adopted  the  plan  of  those  who  class  them  as 
Middle  Silurian,  but  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to  this  distinc- 
tion, since  after  about  1400  Silurian  species  have  been  com- 
pared the  number  peculiar  to  the  group  in  question  only 
gives  them  an  importance  equal  to  such  minor  subdivisions 
as  the  Ludlow  or  Bala  groups.  I  therefore  prefer  to  regard 
them  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  to  which  group  they 
are  linked  by  more  than  twice  as  many  species  as  to  the 
Lower  Silurian.  By  this  arrangement  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  two  great  divisions,  though  confessedly  ar- 
bitrary, is  less  so  than  Jby  any  other.  They  are  called  Llando- 
very Kocks,  from  a  town  in  South  Wales,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  they  are  well  developed,  and  where,  especial- 
ly at  a  hill  called  Noeth  Grtig,  in  spite  of  several  faults,  their 
relations  to  one  another  can  be  clearly  seen. 

a.  Upper  Llandovery  or  May-HiU  Sandstone, — ^The  May- 
Hill  group,  which  has  also  been  named  "  Upper  Llandovery," 
by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  ranges  from  the  west  of  the  Longmynd 
to  Builth,  Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  and  to  the  sea  in  Mar- 
low's  Bay,  where  it  is  seen  in  the  cliffs.  It  consists  of  brown- 
ish and  yellow  sandstones  with  calcareous  nodules,  having 
sometimes  a  conglomerate  at  the  base  derived  from  the 
waste  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  These  May-Hill  beds 
were  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Caradoc  formation, 
but  their  tiTie  position  was  determined  by  Professor  Sedg- 
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wick*  to   be    at   the  FtB.i 

base  of  the  Upper  Si- 
lurian proper.  The 
more  calcareous  por- 
tions of  the  rock  liave  , 
been  called  the  Penta- 
inei'us  limestone,  be- 
cause Pentamen^s  ob- 
longua  (Fig.  546) 
very  abundant  in 
them.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  1". 
{Slricklandimd)Hrata 

<Fig.  547);  both  Ibrms  ^ 

baveawidegeograph-    '""  a'overybecK  ' 

ical   ranee.  Mlns  also  o,*.  views  of  the  BhclllUpir,  from  fleureB  in  Mnrehl- 
.  *  ?      . ,    =  bod'b.  Sit  SjbL    c.  Caet  with  portion  of  Bhell  re- 

niet  with  in  the  same  m^nlne,  md  with  the  hollow  of  the  central  Bep- 
■\irl-  i-fc+' tlip  Kilnrinn  Hf»-  t*^™  flifed  with  ipar.  d.  Internal  cast  of  a  valve^ 
pai  I,  OI  Uie  Oliuruiu  hs-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ocenpled  Dj  the  Beptnm  being  rep. 
nes  in  Russia  and  the       reBentedbynhoilowlnwhichiaBeenscMloflhe 

United  States.  -^"""^^  "'"^"  '""  '^""■ 

About  238  species  of  fossils  are  knowa  in  the  May-Hill 

division,  more  than  half  of  which  are  Wenlock  species.    They 

Fig.ui.  consist  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  II- 

-  kenus  and   Caiymene;  Brachiopods  of 

the  genera  Ortki»^Atrypa,L^twna,Pen- 

l  tamerus,  Stropkomena,  and  others ;  Gaa- 

1  teropods  of  the  genera  Turbo,  Mnrchi- 

,ia  (for  genns,  see  Fig.  567,  p.  479),  and 

Uerophon;  andPteropods  of  the  genua 

^^^^  Conularia.  fi-hh. 

._.    .  J.  j/vnta™™*)  The    Brachio- 

tirala,  8i>w.  podB,  of  which 

there  are  66  species,  are  almost  all  ( 
Upper  Silurian.  i 

Among  the  foasila  of  the  May- 
Hill  shelly  sandstone  at  Malvern, 

Tentaculites  anmtlatus  (Fig.  648),  Tentamum  anmOitfit.  soxtot.  in- 
an  annelid,  probably  allied  to  iSer-    'eriorciwt.  n- «ufl,toBe.  Upper 

.      ,      .     n     '  "^  '  Llaiidnvery,  Eaetnor  Park,  near 

pttia,  IS  found.  Mnlvenj.    Nnlnral  slie  and  roBg- 

ioioer  TJandovery  Rocks. — Be-  "'*"'■ 
low  the  May-Hill  Group  are  the  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  hai-d  slaty  rocks,  and  beds  of  con- 
glomei-ate  from  600  to  1000  feet  in  thickness.  The  fossils, 
which  are  somewhat  I'are  in  the  lower  beds,  consist  of  128 
known  species,  only  eleven  of  which  are  peculiar,  83  being 
*  1853.     Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  216. 
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commoQ  to  tlie  May-Hill  group  above,  and  93  common  to  the 
rocks  below.  Strieklandinia  (Pentatnerus)  levia,  which  is 
common  in  the  l^ower  Llandovery,  becomes  rare  in  the  U|>- 
per,  while  Pentamerua  odlonffus  (l<ig.  fi46),  which  is  the  char- 
acteristic shell  of  the  Upper  Llandovery,  occurs  but  seldom 
in  the  Lower. 

LOWEB    BILURIAK    ROCKS. 

The  liower  Silurian  has  been  divided  into,  let,  the  Bala 
Group;  Sd,  the  Llandeilo  Flags;  and,  3dly,  the  Arenig  or 
Lower  Llandeilo  formation. 

Bala  and  Catadoo  Beds. — The  Caradoc  sandstone  was  orig- 
inally BO  named  by  Sir  R.  L  Miirohison  from  the  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoc,  in  Shropshire ;  it  consists  of  shelly  sand- 
stones of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  mnch 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frequently  laden  with  the 
beautiful  trilobite  called  by  Murchison  Trmucleut  Curactaci 
{see  Fig.  553,  p.  472),  which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  formation,  usually  accompanied  by  Strcphomena 
ffrandia  (see  Fig.  551),  and  Ortkis  ve^ertUio  (Fig.  650),  with 
many  other  fossils. 

PljJ.lHS.  Flg.SSO.  *  nE.I»l!  ' 


Luncneblre. 

Braehiopoda. — Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  these  beds, 
and  in  the  Silurian  strata  generally  of  all  countries, than  thu 
preponderance  of  braehiopoda  over  other  forms  of  molluscs. 
Their  proportional  numbers  can  by  no  meauB  be  explained 
by  supposing  them  to  have  inhabited  seas  of  great  depth,  for 
tliu  contrast  between  the  palaeozoic  and  the  pr«sent  state  of 
things  has  not  been  essentially  altered  by  the  late  discoveries 
made  in  our  deep-sea  dredgings.  We  find  the  living  brachi- 
iipoda  BO  rare  as  to  form  about  one  forty-fonith  of  the  whole 
bivalve  fauna,  whereas  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  which 
we  are  now  about  to  treat,  and  where  the  braehiopoda  reach 
their  maximum,  they  are  represented  bv  more  than  twice  as 
many  species  aa  the  La melli branchiate  Divalves. 
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There  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  a  continued  decrease  of 
the  proportional  number  of  this  lower  tribe  of  raollusca  as 
we  proceed  from  older  to  newer  rocks.  In  the  British  De- 
vonian, for  example,  the  Brachiopoda  number  99,  the  Lamel- 
libranchiata  68 ;  while  in  the  Carboniferous  their  propor- 
tions are  more  than  reversed,  the  Lamellibranchiata  number- 
ing 334  species,  and  the  Brachiopoda  only  157.  In  the  Sec- 
ondary or  Cainozoic  formations  the  preponderance  of  the 
higher  grade  of  bivalves  becomes  more  and  more  marked,  till 
in  the  tertiary  strata  it  approaches  that  observed  in  the  liv- 
ing creation. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to 
know  that  a  Brachiopod  differs  from  ordinary  bivalves,  mus- 
sels, cockles,  etc.,  in  being  always  equal-sided  and  never  quite 
equi-valved ;  the  form  of  each  valve  being  symmetrical,  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  apex  to  the  centre  of  the  margin. 

TrUobites. — In  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  beds  the  trilobites 
reach  their  maximum,  being  represented  by  111  species  re- 
ferred to  23  genera. 

Burmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  organization  of  trilobites, 
supposes  that  they  swam  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
open  sea  and  near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals, 
and  to  have  had  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball 
as  a  defense  against  injury.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
they  underwent  various  transformations  analogous  to  those 
of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an  admirable 
work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine 
of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  spe- 
cies through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state 
just  after. its  escape  from  the  e^^  to  the  adult  form.  He  has 
followed  some  of  them  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no 
eyes,  no  joints,  or  body  rings,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the 
complete  form  with  the  full  number  of  segments.  This 
change  is  brought  about  before  the  animal  has  attained  a 
tenth  part  of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute  and 
delicate  specimens  are  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures. 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  common  Trinucleus  are  copied 
in  the  annexed  wood-cuts  (Figs.  652,  663).  It  was  not  till 
1870  that  Mr.  Billings  was  enabled,  by  means  of  a  specimen 
found  in  Canada,  to  prove  that  the  trilobite  was  provided 
with  eight  legs. 

It  has  been  ascci*tained  that  a  great  thickness  of  slaty  and 
crystalline  rocks  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  those  of  Snowdon 
and  Bala,  in  North  Wales,  which  were  first  supposed  to  be 
of  older  date  than  the  Silurian  sandstones  and  mudstones  of 
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Ttiuug  IndlTldnBla  of  Triiui/lfiit 


a.  YoDDgnt  atate.     Natdnl  aiis 

and  nmiTDined;  tbe  body  rings 
nnt  Bt  sl\  developed.  6.  A  little 
older.  ODelbomilnlDt.  e.aiiU 
more  advsnced.  Three  tborsi 
JnlDts.      The   fonrtb.  Hflb,  and 

produced,  probnblT  eacb  lime 
the  animal  moulted  lla  cnisL 


'  conBidered  by 


ill  ioBsils  occurs,  in  which 
two  genera  of  star-fish,  JFVo- 
tasta-  and  Pidmagter,  are 
found  ;  the  fossil  specimen 
of  the  latter  (Fig.  554)  being 
i  almost  as  uncompressed  as 
if  found  just  washed  up  on 
the  sea-beach.  Besides  the 
star-fish  there  occur  abuii- 

PaUaattr  aigtirim!^ aii]t.    Caradoc,  Welsh-  danCe  of  those  peculiar  bod- 

P"""-  ies  called   Cr/Hidece.     They 

ai-e  the  Sph/nronites  of  old  authors,  and  i  ■  ^       ^  ^ 

Professor  E.  Foi-bes  aa  intermediate 
between  the  crinoids  and  echino- 
denns.  The  Ecldno^hm-onite  here 
represented  (Fig.  555)  ia  chai'scter- 
istic  of  the  Caradoc  beds  in  Wales, 
and  of  their  equivalents  in  Swedei 
and  Russia. 

With  it  have  been  found  several  \ 
other  genera  of  the  same  family,  such 
as   Spfiaronites,  JSemicoamitea,  etc 
Among  the  mollusca  are  Pteropods 

of  the  genus  Conidaria  of  large  size  _ _.^ ,„,^,^ 

(for    genus,  see    Fig.  518,  p.   453).  o^MoBth"' ?*pXt ^ottfS^' 

About    eleveu    species   of  Graptoltte      ment  oV  sum.    Lower  eilatl- 

are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this    ">  s.  aud  n.  waiea. 
formation ;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  peculiar  localities  wher« 
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lilack  mud  abounded.  The  formation,  when  traced  into  South 
Wales  and  Ireland,  assumes  a  greatly  altered  mineral  aspect, 
but  still  retains  its  characteristic  fossils.  The  known  fauna  of 
the  Bala  group  comprises  5S5  species,  352  of  which  are  pe- 
culiar, and  93,  as  before  stated,  are  common  to  the  overlying 
Llandovery  rocks.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  it  oc- 
curs under  the  form  of  trappean  tulf  (volcanic  ashes  ofDe  la 
Bechc),  as  in  the  crest  of  Snowdon,  the;  peculiar  epecies  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  Llandeilo  beds  are  Eti II  observable. 
The  formation  generally  appears  to  be  of  shallow-water  ori- 
gin, and  in  that  respect  is  contrasted  with  the  group  next 
to  be  described.  Professor  Ramsay  estimates  the  thickness 
of  the  Bala  Beds,  including  the  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified,  as  being  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

,  Llandeilo  Flags. — The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  origi- 
nally divided  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  into  the  upper  group  al- 
I'cady  described,  nnder  the  name  of  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and 
a  lower  one,  called,  from  a  town  in  Carmarthenshire,  the 
Uandeilo  flags.  The  last  mentioned 
strata  consist  of  dark-colored  micaceous 
flags,  frequently  calcareous,  with  a  great 
thickness  of  shales,  generally  black,  be-  ,^^^^^^_^ 
low  them._  The  same  beds  are  also  seen  oiZHT^Z^^^ito) 
at  Builtli,  in  Eadnorshii-e,  where  they  ai-e  Murchitoaii^eck.  iJ»n- 
interstratifled  with  volcanic  matter.  deiJo  flags,  wsi«. 

A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Durafnesshire,  beds 
of  anthracite.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  carbona- 
ceous matter  may  be  due  in  great  measure  to  large  quanti- 
ties of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for  the  number  of  Grapto- 
lites  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very  great.    In 


I>ipUi!jTaptu»  priaH*,  BlBlnper.    Umdella 
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Great  Britain  eleven  genera  and  about  40  species  of  Gnip^ 
tolites  occur  in  the  Llandeiio  flags  and  undei'lying  Arenig 
beds.  The  double  Graptolites,  or  those  witli  two  rows  of 
cells,  snch  as  DipIograpBUS  (Fig,  557),  are  conspicuous, 

j,i   ^  The  brachiopoda  of  the  Llandeiio  flags,  which 

^'  number  47  species,  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 

§  those  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  but  the  other 
molluBca  are  in  great  part  of  different  species. 
In  Europe  generally,  as,  for  exaniple,in  Sweden 
and  RaBHia,DO  shells  are  so  characteristic  of  thie 
^ft*w«l»"/i*-  formation  as  Orthoceratitus,  usually  of  great  size, 
DnmrrieMb^'^i  and  with  a  wide  siphuncle  placed  on  one  side  in- 
dTiiofla'  ^'*"'  ^^^^^  '^^  being  central  (see  Fig.  560).  Among 
^  other  Cephalopods  in  the  Llandeiio  flags  is  Cyr- 
toceras ;  in  the  same  beds  also  are  found  Bellerophon  (see  Fig. 
488,  p.  436)  and  some  Pteropod  shells  (  Conularia,  TAeca,  etc.), 

DrfAoHRu  dm/Ux,  Wablenbtrg.    Rnaxlii  aud  Sweden, 
(from  Uarcblaun'a  "Sllaria.") 
a.  Lal?n1  ■Ipbniicle  laid  bare  bi  the  remi 
b.  GontlniiailaD  of  [he  same  eeea  U 

also  in  spots  where  sand  abounded,  lamellibranchiate  bivalves 
of  large  size.  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented 
by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Si- 


Csnnarlheuehirc. 

lurian  seas  just  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own  ;  no  less 
than  263  species  have  been  found  in  the  British  Silurian 
fauna.    The  genern  Asaphm  (Fig.  561),  Ogygia  (Fig.  562), 
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and  TrinudeuB  (F'gs-  5S2,  553)  form  a  marked  ft^ature  of 
the  rich  and  varied  Trilobitic  fauna  of  tbie  age. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  of  the  Llandeilo 
formation,  graptoiites  are  still  found  iu  great  variety  and 
abundance,  and  the  characteristic  genera  of  shells  and  trilo- 
bites  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  down- 
ward, in  Shropshire,  Cumberland,  and  North  and  South 
Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  ehal^  beds,  in  some  districts 
interstratified  with  trappean  formations  of  contemporaneous 
origiu  ;  these  consist  of  tufis  and  lavas,  the  tuffs  being  formed 
of  such  materials  as  are  ejected  from  cratera  and  deposited 
immediately  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  washed  into  it  from 
the  land.  Accoi-ding  to  Professor  Ramsay,  their  thickness 
is  about  3300  feet  in  North  Wales,  including  those  of  the 
Lower  Llandeilo.  The  lavas  are  feldspathic,  and  of  porphy- 
ritic  structure,  and,  according  to  the  same  authoiity,  of  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  2500  feet. 


sandstones  in  which  the  t^uartzose  i-ocks  called  Stiper-Stonea 
in  Shropshii-c  occur.  Onginally  these  Stiper-Stones  were 
only  known  aa  arenaceous  quartzose  strata  In  which  no  oi*- 
ganic  remains  were  conspicuous,  p]„  ^sa 

except  the  tubular  burrows  of  an- 
nelids   (see  Fig.  563,  Arenicolitea 
Liiearis),    which    are    remarkably  / 
common  in  the  Lowest  Silurian  in  | 
Shropshire,  and  in  the  State  of  New  1 
York,  in  America.     They  have  b' 
ready  been  alluded  to  as  occurriu 
by  thousands  in  the  Silurian  strati  I 
unconformably  overlying  the  Cam- 
brian, in  the  mountain  of  Queenaig, 

inSutherland8hire(Fig.82,p.ll2).  ^"^'■"•iSJ'Sf^H^Ji'aL  *™w 
I  have  seen  similar  burrows  now  <> 
made  on  the  retiring  of  the  tides 
in  the  sands  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  neai  Mmehead,  by  lob- 
wonns  which  are  dug  out  by  fishermen  and  used  as  bait 
When  the  term  Silurian  was  given  by  Sir  R  Murchison,  in 
1835,  to  the  whole  series,  he  considered  the  Stiper  Stones  as 
the  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  but  no  fossil  fauna  had  then 
been  obtained,  such  as  could  alone  enible  the  geologist  to 
draw  a  line  between  this  member  of  the  series  and  the  Llan 
deilo  flags  above,  or  a  vast  thickness  of  rock  below,  which 
was  seen  to  form  the  Longmynd  hills,  and  was  called  "  nnfos- 
siliferous  gray  wacke."    Professor  Sedgwick  had  described,  in 
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1 843,  strata  now  ascertained  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  largely- 
developed  in  the  Arenig  mountain,  in  Merionethshire ;  and 
the  Skiddaw  slates- in  the  Lake-District  of  Cumberland,  stud- 
ied by  the  same  author,  were  of  corresponding  date,  though 
the  number  of  fossils  was,  in  both  cases,  too  few  for  the  de- 
termination of  their  true  chronological  relations.  The  sub- 
sequent researches  of  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Hai*kness,  in 
Cumberland,  and  of  Sir  R.  L  Murchison  and  the  Government 
surveyors  in  Shropshire,  have  increased  the  species  to  moi'e 
than  sixty.  These  were  examined  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  shown 
in  the  third  edition  of  "Siluna"  (p.  62,  1869)  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Llandeilo  flags. 
Among  these  the  OboleUa  plumbea^  ^glina  binodosa,,  Ogygia 

Pig.  564.  Sdwynii^   and    JDidy- 

fnogr.apsu8      gemimia 

^^^^^    (Fig.  664),  and  D.  J2^ 

nmdOy  are  character 

Didymograpstia  geminu&t  Hisinger,  sp.    Sweden.       istic. 

But,  although  the  species  are  distinct,  the  genera  are  the 
same  as  those  which  characterize  the  Silurian  rocks  above, 
and  none  of  the  characteristic  primordial  or  Cambrian  forms, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  intennixed.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  a  set  of  beds  underlying  the  Arenig  rocks  at  Ram- 
say Island  and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. These  beds,  which  have  only  lately  become  known  to 
us  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Hicks,*  present  already  twenty 
new  species,  the  greater  part  of  them  allied  generically  to 
the  Arenig  rocks.  This  Arenig  group  may  therefore  be 
conveniently  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  great  Silurian  sys- 
tem, a  system  which,  by  the  thickness  of  its  strata  and  the 
changes  in  animal  life  of  which  it  contains  the  record,  is 
more  than  equal  in  value  to  the  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous, 
or  other  principal  divisions,  whether  of  primary  or  secondary 
date. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  mere  thickness  of  the 
strata,  considered  apart  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  or- 
ganic life  which  took  place  between  the  era  of  the  Llandeilo 
and  that  of  the  Ludlow  formation,  especially  as  the  enormous 
pile  of  Silurian  rocks  observed  in  Great  ^Britain  (in  Wales 
more  particularly)  is  derived  in  great  part  from  igneous  ac- 
tion, and  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment from  rivers  or  the  waste  of  cliffs. 

In  volcanic  archipelagos,  such  as  the  Canaries,  we  see  the 
most  active  of  all  known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simul- 
taneously at  work  to  produce  great  results  in  a  compara- 
♦  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc.,  1866.     Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Spc.,  1869. 
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lively  moderate  lapse  of  time.  The  outpouring  of  repeated 
streams  of  lava — the  showering  down  upon  land  and  sea  of 
volcanic  ashes — the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose  sand  and  cin- 
ders, or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by  rivers 
and  torrents  descending  steeply  inclined  channels — the  un- 
dermining and  eating  away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed 
to  the  swell  of  a  deep  and  open- ocean *r— these  operations 
combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed 
matter,  without  there  being  time  for  any  extensive  change 
of  species.  Nevertheless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to 
the  thickness  of  stony  masses  formed  even  under  such  favor- 
able circumstances,  for  the  analogy  of  tertiary,  volcanic  re- 
gions lends  no  countenance  to  the  notion  that  sedimentary 
and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less  46,000  feet  thick,  like 
those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the  same  fau- 
na should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we  allow 
that  about  25,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one 
system,  such  as  the  Silunan,  as  above  described,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  discover  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent  rocks  a 
distinct  assemblage  of  species,  or  even  in  great  part  of  gen- 
era, of  organic  remains.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  I 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  Arenig  beds  my  enumera- 
tion of  the  Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed 
to  say  something  of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating 
of  rocks  older  than  the  Silurian. 

Silurian  Strata  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  —  When  we 
turn  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same  an- 
cient series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet 
has  it  been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silu- 
rian age  is  considerably  less  than  1000  feet,  although  the 
representatives  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of 
England  are  not  wanting  there.  In  Russia  the  Silurian 
strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  seem  to  be  even  of 
smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  Llandoveiy  group,  or  of  a 
limestone  containing  Peiitamerus  ohlonguB^  below  which  are 
strata  with  fossils  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo 
beds  of  England.  The  lowest  rock  with  organic  remains 
yet  discovered  is  "  the  tJngulite  or  Obolus  grit "  of  St. 
r*etersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of 
Wales. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St.  Petersburg,  above  alluded 
to,  contain  green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a 
singularly  unalteired  state,  taking  into  account  their  high 
antiquity.     The  prevailing  brachiopods  consist  of  the  Obolus 
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Shells  of  the  lowest  known  Fossiliferous  Beds  in  Russia, 


Fiir.  605. 


Fig.  606. 


SiphonotretaunauieuUUOt'EichwsAd.  From 
the  Lowest  Silurian  Sandstone,  *'Obola8 
grits,"  of  St.  Petersburg. 

a.  Outside  of  perforated  valve,  b.  Interior 
of  same,  showing  the  termination  uf  the 
foramen  within.    (Davidson.) 


OMtts  ApoUinis,  Blchwald.     From 
the  same  locality. 

a.  Interior  of  the  larger  or  ventral 
valve,  h,  Sxterior  of  the  upper 
(dorsal)  valve.  (Davidson,  "I^ute- 
ontograph.  Monog.'*) 


or  UnguUte  of  Pander,  and  a  Siphonotreta  (Figs.  666,  666). 
Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  this  Russian  formation,  it 
should  be  stated  that  both  of  these  genera  of  brachiopods 
have  been  also  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  England,  i.  e. 
in  the  Wenlock  limestone. 

Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  men- 
tioned, Prof  Ehrenberg  announced  in  1854  his  discovery  of 
remains  of  foraminifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and 
among  five  or  six  forms  three  are  considered  by  him  as  refera- 
ble to  existing  genera  (e.  g.,  2kc^w/ana,i?o^a/ea, and  GruUiUina), 
^  Silurian  Strata  of  the  United  States.— The  Silurian  forma- 
tions can  be  advantageously  studied  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great 
Canadian  lakes.  Here  they  are  often  found,  as  in  Russia, 
nearly  in  horizontal  position,  and  are  more  rich  in  well-pre- 
served fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in  Europe.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  the  succession  of  the  beds  and 
their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
Government  surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first 
column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the   Silurian   Strata   of  New  York,      (^Strata  helow  the 
Oriskany  Sandstorm  or  base  of  the  Devonian.) 

New  York  Names.  British  Equivalents. 

1.  Upper  Pentamerus  Limestone 


2.  Encrinal  Limestone 

3.  Delthyris  Shaly  Limestone  . 

4.  Pentamerus    and    Tentaculite 

Limestones .     .     . 

5.  Water  Lime  Group  . 
G.  Onondaga  Salt  Group 

7.  Niagara  Group     .     , 

8.  Clinton  Group .     .     . 

9.  Medina  Sandstone     . 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Gray  Sandstone    .     . 


Upper  Silurian  (or  Ludlow  and  Wen- 
lock  Formations). 


>  Beds  of  Passage,  Llandoveiy  Groap. 
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New  York  Names.  British  EqaiyaleDts. 

12.  Hudson  River  Group . 


13.  Trenton  Limestone 

14.  Black-River  Limestone 

15.  Bird's-eye  Limestone 

16.  Chazy  Limestone  .     . 

17.  Calciferous  Sandstone 


XiOwer  Silurian    (or  Caradoc    and 
y     Bala,  Llandeilo  and  Arenig  For- 
mations). 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the 
supposed  British  equivalents.  All  Palaeontologists,  Euro- 
pean and  American,  such  as  MM.  de  Vemeuil,  D.  Sharpe, 
Fro£  Hall,  E.  Billings,  and  others,  who  have  entered  upon 
this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general  corre- 
spondence in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species, 
as  we  trace  the  organic  remains  downward  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  beds;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each 
minor  subdivision. 

That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
underlying  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and 
shale  of  England  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Among  the  species 
common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe  are.  CcUy- 
mene  Blwmenhachii^  Homalonotvs  ddphinocephahis  (Fig.  544, 
p.  46  V),  with  several  other  trilobites ;  MhynchoneUa  Wilsoni^ 
Fig.  531,  p.  462,  and  JRetzia  cuneata;  Orthis  eleganttda,  Pen- 
tamenia  galeatuSy  with  many  more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceraa 
annuUztumy  among  the  cepnalopodous  shells ;  and  Favositea 
gothXandica^  with  other  large  corals. 

The  Clinton  Group,  containing  Pentamerus  oUongns  and 
StricJdandinia^  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species 
with  .the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  Llandovery  Group  or  beds  ^* 

of  passage. 

The  Hudson  River  Group,  and  the  Trenton 
Limestone,-  agree  palseontologically  with  the 
Caradoc  or  Bala  group,  containing  in  common 
with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as 
Asaphus  (Isotelus)  gigas^  Trinucletis  concentricus  ^^ 

(Fig.  553,  p  472) ;  and  various  shells,  such  as  Or-  Mureh^gra- 
thu  striatiUay  OHhis  oiforata  (ov  O.  Ignx),  O.  cilia.  Haii.  a 
poi^cata  ( 0.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  and  BelUro-  teJfstic  o*f*X" 
phon  hilobatus.  In  the  Trenton  limestone  occurs  Trenton  Lime- 
Murchisonia  gracilis^  Fig.  56  V,  a  fossil  also  com-  nns  is  common 
mon  to  the  Llandeilo  beds  in  England.  rianfJ^S.^"'^' 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  moUusca  col- 
lected by  mo  from  these  strata  in  North  America,*  has  con- 
cluded that  the  number  of  species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks 

♦  Quart.  GeoL  Joum,,  vol.  iv. 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  between  80  and  40  per  cent. ;  a 
result  which,  although  no  doubt  liable  to  future  modification, 
when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have  been  made,  proves,  nev- 
ertheless, that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide  geographical 
range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gasteropoda 
and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less 
than  two-fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection 
chiefly  consisted,  are  the  same.  In  explanation  of  these  facts, 
it  is  suggested  that  most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especial- 
ly the  orthidiform  ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and 
that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geographical  range  than 
shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of  bivalve  mol^ 
lusca  of  this  peculiar  class  ha&  caused  the  Silurian  peiiod  to 
be  sometimes  styled  "  the  age  of  brachiopods." 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Potsdam 
Sandstone  underlies  the  above-mentioned  calcareous  rocks, 
but  contains  a  different  suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained.  In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more  remote  from  Eu- 
rope the  Silurian  strata  have  also  been  recognized,  as  in 
South  America,  Australia,  and  India.  In  all  these  regions 
the  facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life,  enable  us 
to  recognize  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks-;  but 
the  fossil  species  are  distinct,  showing  that  the  old  notion  of 
a  universal  diffusion  throughout  the  "  primaeval  seas  ^  of  one 
uniform  specific  fauna  was  quite  unfounded,  geographical 
provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the  oldest  as  in  the 
most  modem  times. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

CAMBBIAN  AND  LAURENTIAN   GROUPS. 

Classificfltion  of  the  Cambrian  Group,  and  its  Equivalent  in  Bohemia. — Up- 
per Cambrian  Rocks. — ^Tremadoc  ISlatesand  their  Fossils. — ^Lingula  Flags. 
— Lower  Cambrian  Rocks. — ^Menevian  Beds. — Longmynd  Group. — Har- 
lech Grits  with  large  Trilobites. — Llanberis  Slates. — Cambrian  Rocks  of 
Bohemia. — ^Primordial  Zone  of  Barrande. — Metamorphosis  of  Trilobites. 
— Cambrian  Rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norway. — Cambrian  Rocks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — Potsdam  Sandstone. — Huronian  Series. — 
Lauren tian  Group,  upper  and  lower. — Eozoon  Canadense,  oldest  known 
Fossil. — Fundamental  Gneiss  of  Scotland. 

CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 

The  character  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
were  established  so  fully,  both  on  stratigraphical  and  palae- 
ontological  data,  by  Sir  Roderick  Murohisou  after  five  years' 
labor,  in  1839,  when  his  "Silurian  System"  was  published, 
that  these  formations  could  from  that  period  be  recognized 
and  identified  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Korth 
America,  even  in  countries  where  most  of  the  fossils  differed 
specifically  from  those  pf  the  classical  region  in  Biitain, 
where  they  were  first  studied. 

While  SirR.  I.  Murchison  was  exploring  in  1833,  in  Shrop- 
shire and  the  borders  of  Wales,  the  strata  which  in  1 835  he 
first  called  Silunan,  Professor  Sedgwick  was  surveying  the 
rocks  of  North  Wales,  which  both  these  geologists  consider- 
ed at  that  period  as  of  older  date,  and  for  which  in  1836 
Sedgwick  proposed  the  name  of  Cambrian.  It  was  after- 
wards found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  slaty  rocks  of  North 
Wales,  which  had  been  considered  as  more  ancient  than  the 
Llandeilo  beds  and  Stiper-Stones  before  alluded  to,  were,  in 
reality,  not  inferior  in  position  to  those  Lower  Silurian  beds 
of  Murchison,  but  merely  extensive  undulations  of  the  same, 
bearing  fossils  identical  in  species,  though  these  were  gener- 
ally rarer  and  less  perfectly  preserved,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  the  rocks  had  undergone  from  metamoi*phic  action. 
To  such  rocks  the  term  "Cambrian"  was  no  longer  appli- 
cable, although  it  continued  to  be  appropriate  to  strata  in- 
ferior to  the  Stiper-Stones,  and  which  were  older  than  those 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  as  orimnally  defined.  It  was 
not  till  1846  that  fossils  were  found  m  Wales  in  the  Lingula 
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flags,  the  place  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  table. 
By  this  time  Barrande  had  already  published  an  account  of 
a  rich  collection  of  fossils  which  he  had  discovered  in  Bo- 
hemia, portions  of  which  he  recognized  as  of  corresponding 
age  with  Murchison's  Upper  and  Lower  Silunan,  while  oth- 
ers were  more  ancient,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Pri- 
mordial," for  the  fossils  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle 
the  rocks  to  be  referred  to  a  new  period.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  trilobites  of  genera  distinct  from  those  occurring 
in  the  overlying  Silurian  formations.  These  peculiar  genera 
were  afterwards  found  in  rocks  holding  a  corresponding  po- 
sition in  Wales,  and  I  shall  retain  for  them  the  term  Cambri- 
an, as  recent  discoveries  in  our  own  country  seem  to  carry 
the  first  fauna  of  Barrande,  or  his  primordial  type,  even  into 
older  strata  than  any  which  he  found  to  be  fossiliferous  in 
Bohemia. 

The  term  primordial  was  intended  to  express  M.  Bar- 
rande's  own  belief  that  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  so  called  af- 
forded evidence  of  the  first  appearance  of  vital  phenomena 
on  this  planet,  and  that  consequently  no  fossiliferous  strata 
of  older  date  would  or  could  ever  be  discovered.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  nomenclature  would  seem  to  imply  that 
we  despaired  of  extending  our  discoveries  of  new  and  more 
ancient  fossil  groups  at  some  future  day  when  vast  portions 
of  the  globe,  hitherto  unexplored,  should  have  been  thorough- 
ly surveyed.  Already  the  discovery  of  the  Laurentian  Eo- 
zoon  in  Canada,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  discountenances 
such  views. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  strata 
in  England  and  Wales  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  group 
or  the  fossiliferous  rocks  older  than  the  Arenig  or  Lower 
Llandeilo  rocks : 

LTPER  CAMBRIAN. 

Tremadoc  Slates.     {Primordial  of  Barrande  inpart,^ 
LiNGULA  Flags,     (Primordial  of  Barrande.) 

LOWER  CAMBRIAN. 
Menevian  Beds.     (Primordial  of  Barrande.) 

T^^,««^^,^  r^n^»,«   i^*  Harlech  Grits. 
LoNGMYND  Group.  ^^^  Li^nberis  Slates. 

UPPER   CAMBRIAN. 

Tremadoc  Slates. — The  Tremadoc  slates  of  Sedgwick  are 
more  than  1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  dark  earthy 
slates  occurring  near  the  little  town  of  Tremadoc,  sitnated 
on  the  north  side  of  Cardigan  Bay,  in  CarnarvoDshire.     These 
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slates  were  finst  examined  by  Sedgwick  in  1831,  and  were 
re-examined  by  him  and  described  in  1846,*  after  some  fos- 
sils had  been  found  in  the  underlying  Lingnla  flags  by  Mr. 
Davis.  The  inferiority  in  position  of  these  Lingula  flags  to 
the  Tremadoc  beds  was  at  the  same  time  established.  The 
overlying  Tremadoc  beds  were  traced  by  their  pisolitic  ore 
from  Tremadoc  to  Dolgelly.  No  fossils  proper  to  the  Tre- 
madoc slates  were  then  observed,  but  subsequently,  thirty- 
six  species  of  all  classes  have  been  found  in  them,  thanks  to 
the  researches  of  Messrs.  Salter,  Homfray,  and  Ash.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  Arenig  or  Stiper-Stones  group, 
where  the  species  a le  distinct,  the  genera  agree  with  Silurian 
types ;  but  in  these  Tremadoc  slates,  where  the  species  aro 
also  peculiar,  there  is  about  an  equal  admixture  of  Silurian 
types  with  those  which  Barrande  has  termed  "  primordial." 
Here,  therefore,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  new  domain  of  life  in  our  retrospective  survey  of  the 
past.  The  trilobites  of  new  species,  but  of  Lower  Silurian 
genera,  belong  to  Ogt/gia^  Asc^hus,  sluS.  Cheirurus;  whereas 
those  belonging  to  primordial  types,  or  Barrande's  first  fau- 
na as  well  as  to  the  Lingula  flags  of  Wales,  comprise  J^ike- 
locephalus^  Conocort/phe  nor  genera  see  Figs.  677  and  581),f 
OlenuSy  and  Angelina,  In  the  Tremadoc  slates  are  found 
BetterophoHy  Orthoceras^  and  Cyrtoceras^  all  spe-  pjg,  553, 
cifically  distinct  from  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of 
the  same  genera:  the  Pteropods  Theca  (Fig. 
568)  and  Conularia  range  throughout  these 
slates ;  there  are  no  Graptolites.  The  lAngida 
(Idngulella)  Davisii  ranges  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and  links  it  with 
the  zone  next  to  be  described.  The  Tremadoc 
slates  are  very  local,  and  seem  to  be  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  North  Wales;  and  Prof.  Ram- 
say supposes  them  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  ^i^Juo^^i^l 
Lingula  flags,  and  that  a  long  interval  of  time  er  Tremadoc 
elapsed  between  these  formations.  Cephalo-  ^^  Tremadoc. 
poda  have  not  yet  been  found  lower  than  this  group,  but 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  occur  here  associated  with 
genera  of  Trilobites  considered  by  Barrande  as  characteris- 
tically Primordial,  some  of  which  belong  to  all  the  divisions 
of  the  British  Cambrian  about  to  be  mentioned.  This  ren- 
ders the  absence  of  cephalopoda  of  less  importance  as  bear- 
ing on  the  theory  of  development. 

♦  QoAit.  Greol.  Jonrn.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156. 

t  Tbla  genus  has  been  sabstituted  for  Barrande's  Conocephalus,  as  the  latter 
term  had  been  preoccupied  by  the  entomologists. 
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LingiUa  FIbjtb. — Next  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North 
Wales  lie  micaceous  flagBtones  and  slates,  in  which,  in  1846, 
Ml-.  K  Davis  discovered  the  Lingula  (Lingvldia),  Fig,  570, 
named  after  hin),  and  from  which  was  derived  the  name  of 
Lin^ula  fiagm.  These  beds,  which  are  paleeontologically  the 
equivalents  uf  Barrande'e  primordial  zone,  are  represented 
bv  more  than  5000  feet  of  strata,  and  have  becu  studied 
coietiy  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  Dolgelly,  Ftestioiog,  and  Port- 
madoo  in  North  Wales,  and  at  St.  David's  in  South  Wales. 
They  have  yielded  about  forty  species  of  fossils,  of  which 
■«X  only  are  common  to  the  overlying  Tremadoc  rocks,  bnt 


«g.  M9.  Hg,  ttia 


'■LlngnlaFlaEs-ofDolgelly.andFfcBOnli^    N  Wnles. 

.„ ^rmfonufa.  Snlisr.      LinjruIeUa  DoifaflgH'Co;       O'tiui    ., 

AFhjIlopodCrDBticeui.  Ooe-     a.  One-hull  DRtDnl  Blze.        Salter.  ODe-bolt 
IwirDilnril  size.  6,  Dletorted  by  deiiT»([e.  ""' — '  "'~ 

the  two  formations  are  closely  allied  by  having  several  char- 
acteristic "  primordial  "genera  in  common.  liikelocephaha, 
Olenua  (Fig.  571),  and  Vonocoryphe  are  prominent  forms,  as 
is  also  Mymeiiocaris  (Fig.  569),  a  genus  of  phyllopod  crus- 
tacean entirely  confined  to  the  Lingnia  Flags.  According 
to  Mr.  Belt,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  these  beds, 
there  are  already  palseontolo^ical  data  for  snbdividing  the 
Lingula  Flags  into  three  sections.* 

In  Merionethshii-e,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay,  the  Lin- 
gula Flags  attain  their  greatest  development ;  in  Carnarvon- 
shire they  thin  out  so  as  to  have  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
thickness  in  eleven  miles,  while  in  Anglesea  and  on  the  Menai 
Straits  both  they  and  the  Tremadoc  beds  are  entirely  absent, 
and  the  Lower  Silurian  rests  directly  on  Lower  Cambrian 
strata. 


Henevian  Beds. — Immediately  beneath  the  Lingula  Flags 
there  occurs  a  series  of  dark  gray  and  black  flags  and  slates 
alternating  at  the  upper  part  with  some  beds  of  sandstone, 
the  whole  reaching  a  thickness  of  from  SCO  to  600  feet. 
These  beds  were  formerly  classed,  on  purely  lithological 
•Geol.  HRS.,voLiv. 
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grounds,  as  the  base  of  tbe  Lingula  Flags,  but  McBsrs.  HiclcB 
and  Salter,  to  whose  exertions  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  fossils,  have  pointed  out*  that  the  most  charac- 
teristic genet's  found  in  tbcm  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Lin- 
gula Flags,  while  they  possess  many  of  the  stnctly  Lower 
Cambrian  genera,  such  aa  Microdiacua  and  J'aradoxides. 
They  therefore  proposed  to  place  them,  and  it  seems  to  me 
with  good  reason,  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  under 
the  term  "  Meiievinn,"  Menevia  being  the  classical  name  of 
St.  David's.  The  beds  are  well  exhibited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  and  near  Dolgelly  and 
Maentwrog  in  North  Wales.  They  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  lowest  part  of  Ban-ande'a  Piimordial  Zone  (Etage  C). 
More  than  forty  species  have  been  found  m~  kvi 

in  them,  and  the  gi-oup  is  altogether  very 
rich  in  fossils  for  so  early  a  period.  The 
trilobites  are  of  large  size ;  J'aradoxides 
Davidis  {see  Fig.  572),  the  largest  trilo- 
bite  known  in  England,  22  inches  or  near- 
ly 2  feet  long, is  peculiar  to  the  Menevian 
Beds,  By  referiing  to  the  Bohemian  tri- 
lobite  of  the  same  genus  (Fig,  5  76,  p,  488), 
the  reader  will  at  once  see  how  these 
fossils  (though  of  such  different  dimen- 
BJona)  resemble  each  other  in  Bohemia 
and  Wales,  and  other  closely  allied  spe- 
cies from  the  two  regions  might  be  added, 
besides  some  which  are  common  to  both 
countries.  The  Swedish  fauna,  presently 
to  be  mentioned,  will  be  found  to  be  still  ^^""S  ^'=?**^  !?"■ 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  Welsh  Menevian  bed*.  stDn- 
Menevian.  In  all  these  countries  there  ''ia-"^DoiB«"r- 
is  an  equally  marked  difference  between  the  Cambrian  fos- 
sils and  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  Tfie 
trilobite  with  the  largest  number  of  rings,  Erinnys  ventdoaa, 
occurs  here  in  conjunction  with  Agnosttia  and  Microdiscua, 
the  genera  with  the  em.illest  number.  Blind  trilobites  ai-e 
also  found  as  well  as  those  which  have  the  largest  eyes,  such 
as  MicrodiaeuB  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anopoleniia  on  the  other. 

LONGMYND  GROUP. 

Older  than  the  Menevian  Beds  are  a  thick  series  of  olive 
green,  purple,  red  and  gray  grits  and  conglomei-ates  found 
m  North  and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  and  parts  of  Ireland 
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and  Scotland.  They  have  been  called  by  Professor  Sedg- 
wick the  Longmyud  or  Bangor  Group,  comprising,  first,  the 
Harlech  and  Bar  month  sandstones;  and  secondly,  the  Llan- 
beris  slates. 

Harleoh  Orits. — ^The  Bandstones  of  this  period  attain  in  the 
Longmynd  hills  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  6000  feet  without 
any  interposition  of  vol- 
canic matter;  in  some 
places  in  Merionethshire 
I  they  are   still   thicker. 
Until     recently     these 
rocks  possessed  bat  a 
very  scanty  fauna. 
With   the   exception 
1  of  five    species    of  an- 

BaandemuiHIbirnlaiSIn    Oldhnmla  beda    Bnj  nelids      (see      Fig.    460) 

1  Bb..i„g  .,.."r"S™  ..J  ,.b.  ««.  I'-ooght  to  lighAyMr 

wrlnkllngB  or  crogslaR  ridgeB    probablT  pro-  Salter  111  Shropsbire,  anil 

Kr'^J"u""^'1.rr^™fmb'r^.hfl^I>r.  Kinahan  in  Wick- 

tiaBByeree  lines.  lo^^     and      ftn     ob«Cnl-e 

cnistacean  fonn,  Pal<Mopt/ge  Ramsayi,  they  were  supposed  to 
be  barren  of  organic  remains.  Now,  however,  throngh  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Hicki^,*  they  have  yielded  at  St.  David's  a  rich 
fauna  of  trilobites,  brachiopods,  phyilopods,  and  pteropods, 
showing,  together  with  other  fossils,  a  by  no  means  Ibw 
state  of  organization  at  this  early  period.  Already  the 
fauna  amounts  to  20  species  referred  to  1 T  genera. 

A  now  genus  of  trilobite  called  PivKmia  Sedgwickiiy  not 
yet  figured  and  described,  has  been  met  with  in  the  Harlech 
grits.  It  is  comparable  in  size  to  the  lai^e  Paradoxidea  Ila- 
vidis  befoi-e  mentioned,  has  well-developed  eyes,  and  is  cov- 
ered all  over  with  tubei'cles.  In  the  same  strata  occur  other 
genera  of  trilobites,  namely,  Conocoryplie,  Paradoxide8,Mi- 
crodisctis,  and  the  Pteropod  Theca  (Fig.  688),  all  represented 
by  species  peculiar  to  the  Harlech  grits.  The  sands  of  this 
formation  are  often  rippled,  and  were  evidently  left  dry  at 
low  tides,  so  that  the  surface  was  dried  by  tlie  sun  and  made 
to  shrink  and  present  sun-cracks.  There  are  also  distinct 
impressions  of  rain-drops  on  many  surfaces,  like  those  figured 
at  p.  416. 

Llanberis  SUtea. — The  slates  of  Llanbcris  and  Penrliyn  in 
Carnarvonshire,  with  their  associated  sandy  strata,  attain  a 
great  thickness,  sometimes  abont  3000  feet.  They  are  per- 
haps not  more  ancient  than  the  Harleoh  and  Barmouth  beds 
last  mentioned,  for  they  may  repi-esent  the  deposits  of  line 
•  Brit.  Assoc,  Beport,  1868. 
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mud  thrown  down  in  the 
same  sea,  on  the  borders  of 
which  the  sands  above  m 
tioned  were  accumulating. 
In  some  of  these  slaty  rocks 
in  Ireland,  immediately  op-  ' 
postte  Anglesea  and  Carnai-- 
von,  two  species  of  fossils 
have  been  tbund,  to  which 
tlie  late  Piofesaor  E.  Forl>es 

Fte-oie,  gave  the  name  of  Oldhamia.    The  nature 

of  these  organisms  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion among  naturalists. 
'  Cambrian  Bocks  of  Bohemia  {Primordial 
zone  o/  £arrande). — In  the  year  1846,  as 
:  before   stated,  M.  Joachim  Bari-ande,  after 
ten  years'  exploration  of  Bohemia,  and  after 
a  collecting  more  than  a  thousand  species  of 
^  fossils,  had  asceitained  the  existence  in  that 
country  of  three  distinct  faunas  below  the 
Devonian.    To  his  first  iauna,  which  was  old- 
er than  any  then  known  in  this  country,  he 
gave  the  name  of  fitage  C;  his  two  first  stages 
A  and  B  consisting  of  crystalline  and  meta- 
.  morphic  rocks   and   nnfossiliferons   schists. 

Forbeft"  wickEwl   ThiB  £tage  C  or  primordial  zone  proved  af- 
ireisud.  terwards  to  be  tlie  equivalent  of  those  sub- 

divisions of  the  Cambrian  groups  which  have  been  atove 
described  under  the  names  of  Menevian  and  Lingula  Flags. 
The  second  fauna  tallies  with  Miirchison's  Lower  Silurian, 
as  originally  defined  by  him  when  no  fossils  had  been  dis- 
covered below  the  Stiper-Stones.  The  third  fauna  agrees 
with  the  Upper  Silurian  of  the  same  author.  Barrande, 
without  govei'nment  assistance,  had  nndertaken  single- 
handed  the  geological  survey  of  Bohemia,  the  fossils  pre- 
viously obtained  from  that  country  having  scarcely  exceeded 
20  in  number,  whereas  he  had  already  acquired,  in  1850,  no 
less  than  1100  species,  namely,  250  crustaceans  {chiefly  Tri- 
lobites),  250  cepbaloptHls,  IBOgf^teropodsand  pteropoas,130 
acephalous  moJlusks,  210  brachiopoas,  and  110  corals  and 
other  fossils.  These  numbers  have  since  been  almost  dou- 
bled by  subsequent  investigations  in  the  same  country. 

In  tne  primordial  zone  C,  he  discovered  tiilobttes  of  tlie 
genera  Paradoxidee,  Conoc&ryphe,  MUip80cephatu8,  Sao,  Art- 
oneUus,  HydTocephaiti»,  and  AffnogHis.  M.  Barrande  pointed 
out  that  these  primordial  trilobites  have  a  ^ecvxlvM  i'aKW;*  qI. 


I  oflha  hMttt  FouiUfa 

Fig.  no. 
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their  own  dependent  on  the  mnltipiication  of  their  thoracio 
segments  and  the  diminution  of  their  caudal  sliield  or  py- 
gidinm. 

One  of  the  "  primordial "  or  Upper  Cambrian  TrilobiteB  of 
the  genus  Sao,  a  form  not  found  as  yet  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  afforded  M.  Barrande  a  fine  illustration  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  these  creatures,  for  he  traced  them  throngh  no 
less  than  twenty  stages  of  their  development.  A  few  of 
these  changes  have  been  selected  for  representation  In  the 
accompanying  figni-es,  that  the  reader  may  leam  the  gi-adnal 
manner  in  which  different  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes 
make  their  appearance. 

In  Bohemia  the  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  derived  its 
importance  exclusively  from  its  numeivsns  and  peculiar  trilo- 
bites.  Be^des  these,  however,  the  same  ancient  schiats  have 
yielded  two  genera  of  hrnchiopods,  Orthis  and  Orbicvla,  a 
pteropod  of  the  genus  T/ieca,  and  four  echinoderms  of  the 
Cygtidean  family. 
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Cambrian  of  Sweden  and  Norway. — The  Cambrian  beds  of 
Wales  are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata  the  fossils  of 
which  have  been  described  by  a  most  able  naturalist,  M.  An- 
gelin, in  his  " Palseontologica Suecica "  (1 852-4).  The " alum- 
schists,"  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  are  horizontal  argilla- 
ceous rocks  which  underlie  conformably  certain  Lower  Silu- 
rian strata  in  the  mountain  called  Kinuekulle,  south  of  the 
great  Wener  Lake  in  Sweden.  These  schists  contain  trilo- 
bites  belonging  to  the  genera  Paradoxides^  Olentis,  Agnostiis^ 
and  others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like 
the  genus  last  mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  ivith  the  body 
segments  scarcely  developed,  and  others,  again,  have  the 
number  of  segments  excessively  multiplied,  as^in  Paradox- 
ides.  Such  peculiarities  agree  with  the  characters  of  the  crus- 
taceans met  with  in  the  Cambrian  strata  of  Wales ;  and  Dr. 
Torell  has  recently  found  in  Sweden  the  Paradoxidea  Hicksiiy 
a  well-known  Lower  Cambrian  fossil. 

At  the  base  of  the  Cambnan  strata  in  Sweden,  which  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wener  are  perfectly  horizontal, 
lie  ripple  -  marked  quartzose  sandstones  with  worm -tracks 
and  annelid  borings,  like  some  of  those  found  in  the  Harlech 
grits  of  the  Longmynd.  Among  these  are  some  which  have 
been  referred  doubtfully  to  plants.  These  sandstones  have 
been  called  in  Sweden  "fucoid  sandstones."  The  whole 
thickness  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sweden  does  not  exceed 
300  feet  from  the  equivalents  of  the  Tremadoc  beds  to  these 
sandstones,  which  last  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Long- 
mynd, and  are  regarded  by  Torell  as  older  than  any  fossilif- 
erous  primordial  rocks  iii  feohemia. 

Cambrian  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  {Potsdam  Sand- 
atone), — This  formation,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Logan,  is 
700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  upper  part  consists  of  sand- 
stone containing  fucoids,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical 
holes,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear 
to  have  been  made  by  annelids  (Scolithys  linearis).  The 
lower  portion  is  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles.  I  have 
eeen  the  Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  where,  as  at 
Keesville,  it  is  a  white  quartzose  fine-grained  grit,  almost 
passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  ripple- 
marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  Flags  of  Brit- 
ain, and  replete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Oboleila,  in  such 
numbers  as  to  divide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous 
sandstones.  Among  the  shells  of  this  formation  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  species  of  lAngvla  and  Orthis^  and  several  trilobites 
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£ig.  581).  On  the  baaka  of  the  St. 
wi'ence,  near  Beaufaarnois  and  else- 
where, many  foBEil  foot-prints  have  been 
observed  on  the  sarface  of  the  rippled 
I  layers.  Tliey  ai'e  supposed  by  Pn^tesGor 
J  Owen  to  be  the  trails  of  inor^thao  one 
species  of  articulate  animal,  pi'obably  al- 
lied to  the  King  Grab,  or  Limvlus. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  naturol- 
ixts  of  the  Canadian  survey  have  ren- 
dered it  certain  that  below  the  level  of 
the  Potsdam  tSandstone  there  are  slates 
^^J  and  schists  extending  fi-oni!NewTork  to 
eier.  A '""^  Newfonndland,  occupied  by  a  aeries  of 
a^«n*  uDd-  trilobitic  forms  similar  in  genera,  though 
iiaofst.Croii,  (jot  in  Bj>e<;iea,  to  those  found  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Upper  Cambrian  strata. 
Hnjoniaii  Beries. — Next  beloir  the  Upper  Cambrian  occur 
strata  called  the  Huronian  by  Sir  W.  Logan,  which  are  of 
vast  thickness,  consisting  chiefly  of  qnartzite,  with  great 
masses  of  greenish  chloritic  slate,  which  sometimes  include 
pebbles  of  crystalline  rocks  derived  from  the  Laurentian  for- 
mation, nest  to  be  described.  Limestones  are  rare  in  this 
series,  but  one  band  of  300  feet  in  thickness  lias  been  traced 
for  considerable  diRtanoes  to  the  north  of  Lake  Iluran.  Beds 
of  greenstone  are  intercalated  conformably  with  the  quartK- 
ose  and  argillaceous  membei-s  of  this  series.  No  oi^anio  re- 
mains have  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  beds,  which  are 
abont  18,000  feet  thick,  and  rest  nnconformably  on  the  Lau- 
rentian rocks. 

lAUEENTIAN  GROUP. 

In  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  W.  E.Logan, it  has  been  shown  that,iK»th- 
ward  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  a  vast  series  of  crys- 
talline rocks  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartzitc,  and  limestone, 
more  than  30,000  feet  in  thickness,  which  have  been  called 
Laurentian,  and  which  are  already  known  to  occupy  an  area 
of  about  200,000  8<juare  miles.  They  are  rot  only  more 
ancient  than  the  fossiliferons  Cambrian  formations  above  de- 
scribed, but  are  older  than  the  Hm-onian  last  mentioned,  and 
had  undei^one  great  disturbing  movements  before  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  and  the  other  "  primoi-dial"  or  Cambrian 
rocks  wei-e  formed.  The  older  half  of  this  Laurentian  aeries 
is  unconformable  to  tlie  newer  pprtion  of  the  same. 
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Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador  Series.— The  Upper  Group, 
more  than  10,000  feet  thick,  consists  of  stratified  crystalline 
rocks  in  which  no  organic  remains  have  yet  been  found. 
They  consist  in  great  part  of  feldgpars,  which  vary  in  compo- 
sition from  anorthite  to  andesine,  or  from  those  kinds  in 
which  there  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  potash  and  soda  to 
those  in  which  there  is  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  these  al- 
kalies, the  soda  preponderating  greatly.  These  feldsparites 
sometimes  form  mountain  masses  almost  without  any  admix- 
ture of  other  minerals ;  but  at  other  times  they  include  au- 
gite,  which  passes  into  hypersthene.  They  are  often  granit- 
oid in  structure.  One  of  the  varieties  is  the  same  as  the 
opalescent  labradorite  rock  of  Labrador.  The  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  referred  to  the  same 
series,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  hypersthene  rocks  of 
Skye,  which  resemble  this  formation  in  mineral  character, 
may  be  of  the  same  geological  age. 

Lower  Laurentian. — This  series,  about  20,000  feet  in 
thickness,  is,  as  before  stated,  unconformable  to  that  last 
mentioned ;  it  consists  in  great  T)art  of  gneiss  of  a  reddish 
tint  with  orthoclase  feldspar.  IBeds  of  nearly  pure  quartz, 
from  400  to  600  feet  thick,  occur  in  some  places.  Hom- 
blendic  and  micaceous  schists  are  often  interstratificd,  and 
beds  of  limestone,  usually  crystalline.  Beds  of  plumbago 
also  occur.  That  this  pure  carbon  may  have  been  of  or- 
ganic origin  before  metamorphism  has  naturally  been  con- 
jectured. 

There  are  several  of  these  limestones  which  have  been 
traced  to  great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is  from  700  to 
1500  feet  thick.  In  the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W.  Logan 
observed,  in  1859,  what  he  considered  to  be  an  organic  body 
much  resembling  the  Silurian  fossil  called  Stromatopora  ru- 
gosa.  It  had  been  obtained  the  year  before  by  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
Mullen  at  the  Grand  Calumet,  on  the  river  Ottawa.  This 
fossil  was  examined  in  1864  by  Dr.  Dawson  of  Montreal,  who 
detected  in  it,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  distinct  struc- 
ture of  a  Rhizopod  or  Foraminifer.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
T.  Rupert  Jones  have  since  confirmed  this  opinion,  compar- 
ing the  structure  to  that  of  the  well-known  nummulite.  It 
appears  to  have  grown  one  layer  over  another,  and  to  have 
formed  reefs  of  limestone  as  do  the  living  coral-building 
polyp  animals.  Parts  of  the  original  skeleton,  consisting  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  still  preserved ;  while  certain  inter- 
spaces in  the  calcareous  fossil  have  been  filled  up  with  serpen- 
tme  and  white  augite.  On  this  oldest  of  known  organic  re- 
mains Dr.  Dawson  has  conferred  the  name  oi  Eozoon  Canor 
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dense  (see  Figs,  582, 583) ;  its  antiquity  is  such  thnt  the  dis- 
tance of  time  wliicli  separated  it  from  the  Upper  Cambnanpe- 
liod,  or  that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  may,  says  Sir  W.  Lo- 
gan, be  equal  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  and  the  nummuUtio  limestones  of  the  Teitiary 


Pig.  SSI. 


Baaon  Cimadenit,  Diw.  (sfLer  Carpenter).    OldeU  known  orsanle  bodj. 

Elc.  SSa.  a.  Chambpra  nf  luwer  tier  cnmmunlciiUnK  at  +,  sod  tepsnited  Irom  ndjolu- 
tng  cbsmbera  at  o  bj  su  Intervening  Hptnm,  Iravened  bj  puugea.  b.  Cham- 
bera  of  an  tipper  tier.  e.  Walla  ot  the  cbuntiers  tnreraed  b;  fine  tubaiea.  fTheae 
tabuka  paaa  with  DDirorm  paralleliam  rrom  tbe  iimer  to  the  outer  mrfOce,  opening 
■t  regular  diBtancea  ttoia  each  otbei.)    d,  Intermedlald  skeleton,  eompoeed  of  ho- 

'  mogeneona  ahell  aabstance,  iiBTeraed  by  atolonlliaroaa  paaaagea  (/)  connecting  tbs 
chamben  ot  the  two  tiera.  a.  Canal  ayatem  in  IntenneaUte  skeleton,  ahnwliig  (be 
arboceacent  aacendic  prolongalions.  (FIe.  E63  a bowa  tbeae  bodlei  lo  a  decaiaoed 
■tale.)  /.  Stalonireraus  paeaagea.— Fie.  tgs.  Decalddcd  portion  of  natural  rock, 
Bbowlng  eanai  atHCem  and  Ibe  Kieral  layers ;  the  acnteneaa  of  (he  ulanea  prevenla 
mure  than  one  or  two  parallel  tiers  being  observed.    Natural  eiie. 

period.  Thii  Laurentian  and  Htironian  roclta  united  are  about 
S0,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Lower  Laurentian  was  dis- 
turbed before  the  newer  series  was  deposited.  We  may  nat- 
urally expect  that  other  proofs  of  unconfoi-mability  will  here- 
after be  detected  at  more  than  one  point  in  so  vast  a  succes- 
Bion  of  strata. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  differs,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  that  of  the  Lower,  and  the  pebbles  of 
gneiss  in  the  Huronian  conglomerates  are  thought  to  prove 
that  the  Laurentian  strata  were  already  in  a  metamorphic 
state  before  they  were  broken  up  to  supply  materials  for  the 
Huronian.  Even  if  we  had  not  discovered  the  Eozoon,  we 
might  fairly  have  inferred  from  analogy  that  as  the  quartz- 
ites  were  once  beds  of  sand,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist 
derived  from  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  so  the  calca- 
reous masses,  from  400  to  1000  feet  and  more  in  thickness, 
were  originally  of  organic  origin.  This  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous, Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  limestones  and  those  num- 
mulitic  rocks  of  tertiaij  date  which  bear  the  closest  affinity 
to  the  Eozoon  reefs  of  the  Lower  Laurentian.  The  oldest 
stratified  rock  in  Scotland  ia  that  called  by  Sir  R  Murohison 
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"  the  fundamental  gneiss,"  which  is  found  in  the  north-west 
of  Ross-shire,  and  in  Sutherlandshire  (see  Fig.  82,  p.  112),  and 
forms  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  island  of  Lewis,  in  the  Heb- 
rides. It  has  a  strike  from  north-west  to  south-east,  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  metaraorphic  strata  of  the  Grampians. 
On  this  Laurentian  gneiss,  in  parts  of  the  western  Highlands, 
the  Lower  Cambrian  and  various  metamorphic  rocks  rest 
unconformably.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  ancient 
gneiss  of  Scotland  may  coiTespond  in  date  with  part  of  the 
great  Laurentian  group  of  North  America. 
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.      CHAPTER  XXVm. 

VOIX!ANIC  BOCKS. 

External  Fonxi,  Stracture,  and  Origin  of  Volcanic  Mountains. — Cones  and 
Craters, — Hypothesis  of  **  Elevation  Craters**  considered. — Trap  Rocks. — 
Name  whence  derived. — Minerals  most  abundant  in  Volcanic  Rocks. — ^Table 
of  the  Analysis  of  Minerals  in  the  Volcanic  and  Hypogene  Rocks. — Similar 
Minerals  in  Meteorites. — Theory  of  Isomorphism. — sisusidtic  Rocks. — ^Tra- 
chytic  Rocks. — Special  Forms  of  Structure. — ^The  columnar  and  globular 
Forms. — Trap  Dikes  and  Veins. — ^Alteration  of  Rocks  by  volcanic  Dikes. 
— Conversion  of  Chalk  into  Marble. — Intrusion  of  Trap  between  Strata. — 
Relation  of  trappean  Rocks  to  the  Products  of  active  Volcanoes. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  de- 
scribed, we  have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called 
volcanic,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  term.  Suppose 
a,  a  in  the  annexed  diagram  to  represent  the  crystalline  for- 

Fig.  684. 


a,  Hypogene  furmntions,  stratified  and  UDStratifled.    b.  Aqaeons  formations. 

c  Volcauic  rocks. 

mations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  ;  b,  h  the  fos- 
siliferous strata ;  and  c,  c  the  volcanic  rocks.  These  last  are 
sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  break- 
ing through  a  and  d,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasion- 
ally alternating  with  the  strata  J,  h. 

External  Form,  Structure,  and  Origin  of  Volcanic  Mountains. 
— The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits 
has  been  explained  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (chaps, 
xxiii.  to  xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren 
Island  are  described.  The  more  ancient  portions  of  those 
mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before  the  times  of  histo- 
ry, exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal  structure 
which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  still  high- 
er antiquity ;  and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a 
complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to 
circumstances;  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation 
took  place  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the 
lava  issued  from  one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly, 
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whether  the  rocks  reduced  to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  re- 
gions happened  to  have  contained  more  or  less  silica,  pot- 
ash, soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients.  We  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water,  or  those 
called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation 
has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of 
which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Cones  and  Craters. — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  vol- 
canic matter  has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the 
surface  has  never  since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  den- 
udation, cones  and  craters  constitute  the  most  striking  pecul- 
iarity of  this  class  of  formations.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
cones  are  seen  in  central  France,  in  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Auvergne,  V^lay,  and  Vivarais,  where  they  observe,  for  the 
most  pai*t,  a  linear  arrangement,  and  form  chains  of  hills. 
Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened  within  the 
historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  may  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  existing  valleys.  The  origin  of  the 
cone  and  crater-shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth 

Fig.  585. 


Fart  of  the  chain  of  extinct  yolcanoes  called  the  Moots  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scrope.) 

of  many  having,  been  watched  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens  in  the  earth,  from  which  great 
volumes  of  steam  are  evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  vio- 
lent as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragments  of  broken  stone, 
parts  of  which  are  shivered  into  minute  atoms.  At  the 
same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through  the 
chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their,  escape.  Al- 
thouorh  extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or 
aqueous  vapor,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is  made 
to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  gener- 
ated at  the  bottom  by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  the  lava 
are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates  into  frag- 
ments, and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  b^  \\\^  «w<i^vi\\  ^\\^ix^<5r 
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ment  of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoricB^  other 
portions  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust. 
The  showering  down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round 
the  orifice  of  eruption  gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which 
the  successive  envelopes  of  sand  and  scorias  form  layers,  dip- 
ping on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis.  In  the  mean  time  a 
hollow,  called  a  crater,  has  been  kept  open  in  the  middle  of 
the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upward  of  steam  and  oth- 
er gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  ci*ater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the 
cone;  but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side 
(see  Fig.  685),  and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base 
of  the  hill,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base. 

Some  geologists  had  erroneously  supposed,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  recent  cones  of  eruption,  that  lava  which  con- 
solidates on  steep  slopes  is  always  of  a  sconaceous  or  vesica- 
lar  structure,  and  never  of  that  compact  texture  which  we 
find  in  those  rocks  which  are  usually  termed  "trappean.^ 
Misled  by  this  theory,  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  if  melted  matter  has  onginally  descended  a  slope  at  an 
angle  exceeding  four  or  five  degrees,  it  never,  on  cooling,  ac- 
quires a  stony  compact  texture.  Consequently,  whenever 
they  found  in  a  volcanic  mountain  sheets  of  stony  materials 
inclined  at  angles  of  from  5°  to  20°  or  even  more  than  30°, 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  assuming  that  such 
rocks  had  been  originally  horizontal,  or  very  slightly  in- 
clined, and  had  acquired  their  high  inclination  by  subsequent 
upheaval.  To  such  dome-shaped  mountains  with  a  cavity 
in  the  middle,  and  with  the  inclined  beds  having  what  was 
called  a  quaquaversal  dip  or  a  slope  outward  on  all  sides, 
they  gave  the  name  of  "  Elevation  craters." 

As  the  late  Leopold  von  Buch,  the  author  of  this  theory, 
had  selected  the  Isle  of  Palma,  one  of  the  Canarifes,  as  a  typ- 
ical illustration  of  this  form  of  volcanic  mountain,  I  visited 
that  island  in  1854,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Hartung, 
and  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  series  of 
eruptions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  formed  the  mi- 
nor cones,  already  alluded  to.  In  some  of  the  more  ancient 
or  Miocene  volcanic  mountains,  such  as  Mont  Dor  and  Cantal 
in  central  France,  the  mode  of  origin  by  upheaval  as  above 
described  is  attributed  to  those  dome-shaped  masses,  wheth- 
er they  possess  or  not  a  great  central  cavity,  as  in  Palma. 
Where  this  cavity  is  present,  it  has  probably  been  due  to 
one  or  more  great  explosions  similar  to  that  which  destroyed 
a  great  part  of  ancient  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Simi- 
/ar /)aroxysmal  catastropYiea  have  caused  in  historical  times 
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the  truncation  on  a  grand  scale  of  some  large  cones  in  Java 
and  elsewhere.* 

Among  the  objections  which  may  be  considered  as  fatal  to 
Von  Buch's  doctrine  of  upheaval  in  these  cases,  I  may  state 
that  a  series  of  volcanic  formations  extending  over  an  area 
six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter,  as  in  Palma,  could 
not  be  accumulated  in  the  form  of  lavas,  tuffs,  and  volcanic 
breccias  or  agglomerates  without  producing  a  mountain  as 
lofty  as  that  which  they  now  constitute.  But  assuming  that 
they  were  first  horizontal,  and  then  lifted  up  by  a  force  act- 
ing most  powerfully  in  the  centre  and  tilting  the  beds  on  all 
sides,  a  central  crater  having  been  formed  by  explosion  or 
by  a  cliasm  opening  in  the  middle,  where  the  continuity  of 
the  rocks  was  interrupted,  we  should  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  chief  ravines  or  valleys  would  open  towards  the 
central  cavity,  instead  of  which  the  rim  of  the  great  crater 
in  Palma  and  other  similar  ancient  volcanoes  is  entire  for 
more  than  three  parts  of  the  whole  circumference. 

If  dikes  are  seen  in  the  precipices  surrounding  such  craters 
or  central  cavities,  they  certainly  imply  rents  which  were 
filled  up  with  liquid  matter.  But  none  of  the  dislocations 
producing  such  rents  can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for  had  a  great 
central  crater  been  already  formed  before  they  originated,  or 
at  the  time  when  they  took  place,  the  melted  matter,  instead 
of  filling  the  narrow  vents,  would  have  flowed  down  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  would  have  obliterated  it  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter removed  by  suba€rial  denudation  in  volcanic  mountains 
of  high  antiquity,  and  for  the  grand  explosions  which  are 
known  to  have  caused  truncation  in  active  volcanoes,  there 
is  no  reason  for  calling  in  the  violent  hypothesis  of  elevation 
cratere  to  explain  the  stnicture  of  such  mountains  as  Ten- 
eriffe,  the  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  or  those  of  central  France, 
£tna,  or  Vesuvius,  all  of  which  I  have  examined.  With  re- 
gard to  Etna,  I  have  shown,  from  observations  made  by  me 
in  1857,  that  modern  lavas,  several  of  them  of  known  date, 
have  formed  continuous  beds  of  compact  stone  even  on  slopes 
of  15,  36,  and  38  degrees,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  lava  of  1852, 
more  than  40  degrees.  The  thickness  of  these  tabular  layera 
varies  from  1^  foot  to  26  feet.  And  their  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation are  parallel  to  those  of  the  overlying  and  underlying 
scorisB  which  form  part  of  the  same  currents.! 

Nomenclature  of  Trappeafl  Rocks.  —  When  geologists  first 
began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure  of  the  northern 

*  Principles,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  56  and  1\5. 

t  Memoir  on  Mount  Etna,  P\iW.  Tt«iv%., \%!5>^, 
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and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of 
a  peculiar  mineral  coniposition,  to  which  they  gave  difrei*ent 
names,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  trap  tuff,  and 
amygdaloid.  All  these,  which  were  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  one  family,  wei*e  called  "  trap "  by  Bergmann,  from 
trappa^  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  name  since  adopted 
very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ;  for  it 
was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  foi-m  a  succession 
of  terraces  or  steps.  It  was  also  felt  that  some  general  term 
was  indispensable,  because  these  rocks,  although  very  divert 
sified  in  form  and  composition,  evidently  belonged  to  one 
group,  distinguishable  from  the  plutonic  as  well  as  from  the 
non-volcanic  fossiliferous  rocks. 

By  degrees  familiarity  with  the  products  of  active  volca- 
noes convinced  geologists  more  and  more  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  trappean  rocks.  In  every  stream  of  mod- 
ern lava  there  is  some  variation  in  character  and  composi- 
tion, and  even  where  no  important  difference  can  be  recog- 
nized in  the  proportions  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  potash,  iron, 
and  other  elementary  materials,  the  resulting  minerals  are 
often  not  the  same,  for  reasons  which  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  explain.  The  difference  also  of  the  lavas  poured  out  from 
the  same  mountain  at  two  distinct  periods,  especially  in  the 
quantity  of  silica  whicli  they  contain,  is  often  so  great  as  to 
give  rise  to  rocks  which  are  regarded  as  forming  distinct 
families,  although  there  may  be  every  intermediate  gradation 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  although  some  rocks,  foil- 
ing a  transition  from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  may  often  be 
so  abundant  as  to  demand  special  names.  These  species 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  I  can  only  afford  space 
to  name  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  about  the  composition 
and  aspect  of  which  there  is  the  least  discordance  of  opinion. 

Minerals  most  abundant  in  Volcanic  Bocks. — The  minerals 
which  form  the  chief  constituents  of  thiese  igneous  rocks  are 
few  in  number.  Next  to  quartz,  which  is  nearly  pure  silica 
or  silicic  acid,  the  most  important  are  those  silicates  com- 
monly classed  under  the  several  heads  of  feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende or  augite,  and  olivine.  In  the  annexed  table,  in  draw- 
ing up  which  I  have  received  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  David 
Forbes,  the  chemical  analysis  of  these  minerals  and  their  va- 
rieties is  shown,  and  he  has  added  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
different  mineral  species,  the  geological  application  of  which 
in  determining  the  rocks  formed  by  these  minerals  will  be 
explained  in  the  sequel  (p.  504^ 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  many  minerals  are 
omitted  which,  even  if  they  are  of  common  occurrence,  are 
more  to  be  regarded  as  accessory  than  as  essential  compo- 
nents of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found.*  Such  are,  for 
example.  Garnet,  Epidote,  Tourmaline,  Idocrase,  Andalusite, 
Scapolite,  the  various  Zeolites,  and  several  other  silicates  of 
somewhat  rarer  occurrence.  Magnetite,  Titanoferrite,  and 
Iron-pyrites  also  occur  as  normal  constituents  of  various 
igneous  rocks,  although  in  veiy  small  amount,  as  also  Apatite, 
or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  other  salts  of  lime,  including  its 
carbonate  or  calcite,  although  often  met  with,  are  invariably 
products  of  secondary  chemical  action. 

The  Zeolites,  above  mentioned,  so  named  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  froth  up  under  the  blow-pipe  and  melt  into  a 
glass,  differ  in  their  chemical  composition  from  all  the  other 
mineral  constituents  of  volcanic  rocks,  since  they  are  hydi-ated 
silicates  containing  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  of  water.  They 
abound  in  some  trappean  rocks  and  ancient  lavas,  where  they 
fill  up  vesicular  cavities  and  interstices  in  the  substance  of 
the  rocks,  but  are  rarely  found  in  any  quantity  in  recent 
lavas ;  in  most  cases  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  secondary 
products  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  other  constit- 
uents of  the  rocks.  Among  them  the  species  Analcime, 
Stilbite,  Natrolite,  and  Chabazite  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
most  common  occurrence. 

Quartz  Oroup. — The  microscope  has  shown  that  pure  quartz 
is  oftener  present  in  lavas  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It 
had  been  argued  tnat  the  quartz  in  granite  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*6,  was  not  of  purely  igneous  origin,  because  the 
silica  resulting  from  fusion  in  the  laboratory  has  only  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  2*3.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  ascertained 
that  the  free  quartz  in  trachytes,  which  are  known  to  have 
flowed  as  lava,  has  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  ordinary 
quartz  of  granite ;  and  the  recent  researches  of  Von  Rath 
and  others  prove  that  the  mineral  Tridymite,  which  is  crys- 
tallized silica  of  sp.  gr.  2*3  (see  Table,  p.  499),  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Mexico,  Auvergne,  the 
Rhine,  and  elsewhere,  although  hitherto  entirely  overlooked. 

Feldspar  Oroup. — In  the  Feldspar  group  (Table,  p.  499)  the 
^ve  mineral  species  most  commonly  met  with  as  rock  con- 
stituents are :  1 .  Orthoclase,  often  called  common  or  potash- 
feldspar.  2.  Albite,  or  soda-feldspar,  a  mineral  which  plays 
a  more  subordinate  part  than  was  formerly  supposed,  this 
name  having  been  given  to  much  which  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  Oligoclase.  3.  Oligoclase,  or  soda -lime  feld- 
*  For  analyses  of  these  minerals  aee  the  Mineralogies  of  Dana  and  Bristow. 
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spar,  in  which  soda  is  present  in  mnch  larger  proportion 
than  lime,  and  of  which  mineral  andesite  or  andesme,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  variety.  4.  Labradorite,  or  lime-soda-feld- 
spar, in  which  the  proportions  of  lime  and  soda  are  the  re- 
verse to  what  they  are  in  Oligoclase.  5.  Anorthite  or  lime- 
feldspar.  The  two  latter  feldspars  are  rarely  if  ever  found 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  containing  quartz. 

In  employing  such  terms  as  potash-feldspar,  etc.,  it  must, 
however,  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  intended  to 
direct  attention  to  the  predominant  alkali  or  alkaline  earth 
in  the  mineml,  not  to  assert  the  absence  of  the  others,  which 
in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  be  present  in  minor  quantity. 
Thus  potash-feldspar  (orthoclase)  almost  always  contains  a 
little  soda,  and  often  traces  of  lime  or  magnesia;  and  in  like 
manner  with  the  others.  The  terms  "  glassy  "  and  "  com- 
pact" feldspare  only  refer  to  structure,  and  not  to  species  or 
composition ;  the  student  should  be  prepared  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  above  feldspars  in  either  of  these  conditions :  the 
glassy  state  being  apparently  due  to  quick  cooling,  and  the 
compact  to  conditions  unfavorable  to  crystallization ;  the  so- 
called  "  compact  feldspar "  is  also  very  commonly  found  to 
be  an  admixture  of  more  than  one  feldspar  species,  and  fre- 
quently also  contains  quartz  and  other  extraneous  mineral 
matter  only  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Feldspars  when  arranged  according  to  their  system  of  crys- 
tallization are  mo7ioclinic^  having  one  axis  obliquely  inclined ; 
or  triclinic,  having  the  three  axes  all  obliquely  inclined  to 
each  other.  If  arranged  with*  reference  to  their  cleavage 
they  are  orthodastic^  the  fracture  taking  place  always  at  a 
right  angle ;  or  plagioclastic^  in  which  the  cleavages  are  ob- 
lique to  one  another.  Orthoclase  is  orthoclastic  and  mono- 
clinic;  all  the  other  feldspars  are  plagioclastic  and  triclinic. 

Minerals  in  MeteoHtea. — ^That  variety  of  the  Feldspar 
Group  which  is  called  Anorthite  has  been  shown  by  Ram- 
melsberg  to  occur  in  a  meteoric  stone,  and  his  analysis  proves 
it  to  be  almost  identical  in  its  chemical  proportions  to  the 
same  mineral  in  the  lavas  of  modern  volcanoes.  So  also 
Bronzite  (Enstatite)  and  Olivine  have  been  met  with  in 
meteorites  shown  by  analysis  to  come  remarkably  near  to 
these  minerals  in  ordinary  rocks. 

Miea  Group. — With  regard  to  the  micas,  the  four  principal 
species  (Table,  p.  499)  all  contain  potash  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  but  differ  greatly  in  the  proportion  and  nature 
of  their  other  ingredients.  Muscovite  is  often  called  com- 
mon or  potash  mica;  Lepidolite  is  characterized  by  cowtajccw-* 
ing  lithia  in  addition ;  !Biotite  coiilam^  a  \vwc^'^  ^xaovscoX*  ^H^ 
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magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron ;  whilst  Phlogopite  contains  still 
more  of  the  former  substance.  In  rocks  containing  quartz^ 
rauscovite  or  lepidolite  are  most  common.  The  mica  in  re- 
cent volcanic  rocks,  gabbros,  and  diorites  is  usually  Biotite, 
while  that  so  common  in  metamorphic  limestones  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  Phlogopite. 

Amphibole  and  Pyroxene  Group. — ^The  minerals  included 
in  the  table  under  the  Amphibole  and  Pyroxene  Group  differ 
somewhat  in  their  crystalline  form,  though  they  all  belong 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  Amphibole  is  a  general  name  for 
all  the  different  varieties  of  Hornblende,  Actinolite,  Tremo- 
lite,  etc.,  while  Pyroxene  includes  Augite,  Diallaee,  Malaco- 
lite,  Sahlite,  etc.  The  two  divisions  are  so  much  allied  in 
chemical  composition  and  ciystallographic  characters,  and 
blend  so  completely  one  into  the  other  in  Uralite  (see  p.  499), 
that  it  is  perhaps  best  to  unite  them  in  one  group. 

Theory  of  Isomorphism. — The  history  of  the  changes  of 
opinion  on  this  pomt  is  curious  and  instructive.  Werner 
first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and  his  proposal 
to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of  Ilatly, 
Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  was  diffei-ent, 
and  also  their  structui'e,  as  shown  by  cleavage — that  is  to 
say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving  the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a 
blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  yields  most 
readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that  augite  usujilly 
contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ;  which 
last,  though  not  always  found  in  honiblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these 
characters,  it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite 
and  hornblende  are  very  rarely  associated  together  in  the 
same  rock.  It  was  also  remarked  that  in  the  crystalline 
slags  of  furnaces  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  horn- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  horn- 
blende might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cool- 
ing. This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  "that  Mitscherlich 
and  Berthier  wei-e  able  to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could 
never  succeed  in  forming  hornblende.  Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose 
fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  found 
that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume  its  previous  shape,  but  in- 
variably took  that  of  augite.  The  same  mineralogist  ob- 
served certain  crystals  called  Uralite  (see  Table,  p.  499)  in 
i-ocks  from  Siberia,  which  possessed  the  cleavage  and  chem- 
ical composition  of  hornblende,  while  they  had  the  external 
form  of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  \ft  infexted  that  the  same  substance 
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may  assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite 
indifterently,  accordmg  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of 
the  melted  mass,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety 
commonly  called  augite,  and  recognized  by  a  peculiar  crys- 
talline form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it,  and  less  alumina, 
than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities  of  these 
elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestiona- 
bly the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the 
very  near  affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the 
convertibility  of  one  into  the  other,  by  melting  and  recrys- 
tallizing,  does  not  perhaps  demonstrate  their  absolute  iden- 
tity. For  there  is  often  some  portion  of  the  materials  in  a 
ciystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  combination  with 
the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes  carries 
with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  form  of 
crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet 
not  preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form 
proper  to  it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others 
8ome  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  perfect  chemical  union ;  and  after  fusion,  when 
the  mass  i-ecrystallizes,  the  same  elements  may  combine  per- 
fectly or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a  new  mineral  may  be 
produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  wheti  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  compo- 
nent elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impunties  or  the  refuse  above 
alluded  to,  which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent 
and  perfect  crystals,  may  partly  explain  the  discordant  re- 
sults at  which  experienced  chemists  have  arrived  in  their 
analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For  the  reader  will  often  find 
that  crystals  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same  by 
physical  character,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties, 
have  been  declared  by  skillful  analyzere  to  be  composed  of 
distinct  elements.  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  sub- 
versive of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
fixed  and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and 
structure  of  a  mineral  and  its  chemical  composition.  The 
apparent  anomaly,  however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the 
whole  science  of  mineralogy  into  confusion,  was  reconciled 
to  fixed  principles  by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscher- 
lich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that  the  composition  of  the 
minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable  was  governed  by  a 
general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  isomorphism  (from 
io©c,  wo«,  equal,  and  fioptfiti^  inorphe^  form).  According  to  ^Vi\% 
law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  specie^  oi  Tx\\iv«t«\  ^x^  ^^"^"^  ^^ 
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solutely  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  bat  one  ingredi- 
ent may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  anal- 
ogous ingredient.  Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part 
replaced  by  portions  of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese, 
while  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and  the  angle  of  its  cleav- 
age planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious  substitutions, 
however,  of  particular  elements  can  not  exceed  certain  de- 
fined limits. 

Basaltic  Bocks. — The  two  principal  families  of  trappean  or 
volcanic  rocks  are  the  basalts  and  the  trachytes,  which  differ 
chiefly  from  each  other  in  the  quantity  of  silica  which  they 
contain.  The  basaltic  rocks  are  comparatively  poor  in  silica, 
containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  that  mineral,  and  none 
in  a  pure  state  or  as  free  quartz,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
matnx.  They  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia than  the  trachytes,  so  that  they  are  heavier,  independ- 
ently of  the  frequent  presence  of  the  oxides  of  iron  which 
in  some  cases  forms  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
mass.  Abich  has,  therefore,  proposed  that  we  should  weigh 
these  rocks,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  composition  in  cases 
Y»  here  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  component  minerals. 
Thus,  basalt  from  Staffa,  containing  47*80  per  cent,  of  silica, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  2 '96;  whereas  trachyte,  which  has 
66  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  2*68;  trachytic 
porphyry,  containing  69  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  sp.  gr.  of  only 
2*58.  If  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  composition, 
such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich 
calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  inter- 
mediate, or  58  per  cent.,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  tra- 
chyte, and  less  than  basalt.* 

Basalt,  —  The  different  varieties  of  this  rock  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  basalts,  anamezites,  and  dolerites, 
names  which,  however,  only  denote  differences  in  texture 
without  implying  any  difference  in  mineral  or  chemical  com- 
position :  the  term  Basalt  being  used  only  when  the  rock  is 
compact,  amorphous,  and  often  semi-vitreous  in  texture,  and 
when  it  breaks  with  a  perfect  conchoidal  fracture;  when, 
however,  it  is  uniformly  crystalline  in  appearance,  yet  very 
close-grained,  the  name  Anamesite  (from  avafictrocy  intermedi- 
ate) is  employed,  but  if  the  rock  be  so  coarsely  crvstallized 
that  its  different  mineral  constituents  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized bjr  the  eye,  it  is  called  Dolerite  (from  ^oXepoQ,  deceitful), 
in  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  it  fvom  some  of 
the  rocks  known  as  plutonic. 

Mdaphyre  is  often  quite  undistinguishable  in  external  ap- 
*  Dr.  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  2d  ed.,  pp.  14, 15. 
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pearance  from  basalt,  for  although  rarely  so  heavy,  dark-col- 
ored, or  compact,  it  may  present  at  times  all  these  varieties 
of  texture.  Both  these  rocks  are  composed  of  triclinic  feld- 
spar and  augite  with  more  or  less  olivme,  magnetic  or  titan- 
iferous  oxide  of  iron,  and  usually  a  little  nepheline,  leucite, 
and  apatite;  basalt  usually  contains  considerably  more  oli- 
vine than  melaphyre,  but  chemically  they  are  closely  allied, 
although  tha  melaphyres  usually  contam  more  silica  and 
alumina,  with  less  oxides  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  than 
the  basalts.  The  Rowley  Hills  in  Staffordshire,  commonly 
known  as  Rowley  Ragstone,  are  melaphyre. 

Greenstone, — ^I'his  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all 
granular  mixtures,  whether  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  or  of 
augite  and  feldspar.  The  term  diorite  has  been  applied  ex- 
clusively to  compounds  of  hornblende  and  triclinic  feldspar. 
Labrador-rock  is  a  term  used  for  a  compound  of  labradorite 
or  labrador-feldspar  and  hypersthene ;  when  the  hypersthene 
predominates  it  is  sometimes  known  under  the  name  of  Ily- 
persthene-roch  Gahhro  and  Diabase  are  rocks  mainly  com- 
posed of  triclinic  feldspars  and  diallage.  All  these  rocks  be- 
come sometimes  very  crystalline,  and  help  to  connect  the 
volcanic  with  the  plutonic  formations,  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Trachytic  Bocks. — The  name  trachyte  (from  rpaxvc,  rough) 
was  originally  given  to  a  coarse  granular  feldspathic  rock 
which  was  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  The  term  was 
subsequently  made  to  include  other  rocks,  such  as  clinkstone 
and  obsidian,  which  have  the  same  mineral  composition,  but 
to  which,  owing  to  their  different  texture,  the  word  in  its 
original  meaning  would  not  apply.  The  feldspars  which  oc- 
cur in  Trachytic  rocks  are  invariably  those  which  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  silica,  or  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  that 
mineral.  Through  the  base  are  usually  disseminated  crys- 
tals of  glassy  feldspar,  mica,  and  sometimes  hornblende.  Al- 
though quartz  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  rock,  it  is  very  frequently  present,  and  the  quartz 
trachytes  are  very  largely  developed  in  many  volcanic  dis- 
tricts. In  this  respect  the  trachytes  differ  entirely  from  the 
members  of  the  Basaltic  family,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  granites. 

Obsidian, — Obsidian,  Pitchstono,  and  Pearlstone  are  only 
different  forms  of  a  volcanic  glass  produced  by  the  fusion  of 
trachytic  rocks.  The  distinction  between  them  is  caused  by 
different  rates  of  cooling  from  the  melted  state,  as  has  been 
proved  by  experiment.  Obsidian  is  of  a  black  or  ash-gray 
color,  and  though  opaque  in  mass  is  tran8^at^ti\.\».\XvY0L^^%vis>, 
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Amygdaloid. — This  is  also  another  fomi  of  igDeouB  rock, 
ndniUtii)g  of  evei-y  variety  of  compositioD.  It  comprehends 
any  rock  in  which  i-onnd  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some 
mineral,  Buch  as  agate,  chalcedony,  calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite, 
are  scattered  through  a  base  of  wacke,  basalt,  grecDstone,  or 
other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
ainyffdalon,  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this  structure  can  not 
be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its  formation  in 
modern  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by  bubbles 
of  steam  anil  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled 
up  by  matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  wa- 
ter permeating  the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  some- 
times lengthened  by  the  flow  of  the  lava  before  it  finally 
cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities  have  the  form  of  al- 
monds. In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of  Scotland, 
where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are 
seen  to  have  a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this  respect 
exactly  resemble  scoriaeeous  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  stone  taken 
from  the  upper  pai-t  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava  in  Auvergne. 
One -half  i" 


pores  being  perfectly  empty; 
the  other  part  is  amygdaloid- 
al, the  pores  or  cells  being 
mostly  filled  up  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  fonning  white  kernels. 

Ijava. — This  term  has  a 
somewhat  vague  signification, 
having  been  applied  to  all 
melted  matter  observed  to 
flow  in  streams  from  volcanic 
vents.  When  this  matter  con- 
solidates iu  the  open  air,  the 
upper  part  is  usually  scoria- 
eeous, and  the  mass  becomes  g  „„  ^  ^  |„^  ,„  „„  cimTerwn  mm 
more  and  more  stony  as  we  T"sm™dBio?a'  'sioriisgnedeiiVeti'le^ 
descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  i>8i«f™ei"o'PnrdBCome.FriuicB. 
has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  under  greater  pressure.  At 
the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small  portion  of 
scoriaeeous  i-ock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by  the  first 
thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main 
current,  and  solidifies  under  slight  pressure. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even 
the  scoriaeeous  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals, 
which  have  been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which 
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the  crystals  pre-existed,  but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more 
infusible  in  their  nature.  Although  melted  matter  rising  in 
a  crater,  and  even  that  which  entei's  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a 
crater,^  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term  belongs  more  properly  to 
that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open  air  or  on  the  bed  of 
a  lake  or  sea.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached  the  surface, 
but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground,  it  is 
called  trap.  There  is  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ; 
some  are  trachy  tic,  as  in  the  Peak  of  TeneriiFe ;  a  great  num- 
ber are  basaltic,  as  in  Vesuvius  and  Auvergne;  others  are 
andesitic,  as  those  of  Chili ;  some  of  the  most  modern  in  Ve- 
suvius consist  of  green  augite,  and  many  of  those  of  Etna  of 
augite  and  labrador-feldspar.* 

Scorice  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned,  as  porous 
rocks  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted 
by  volcanic  heat.  Scorice  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown 
and  black  color,  and  are  the  cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or 
augitic  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  light,  spongy,  fibrous  substance, 
produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  trachy  tic  and  other  lavas ; 
the  relation,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the  composition  of  lava 
is  not  yet  well  understood.  Von  Buch  says  that  it  never 
occurs  where  only  labrador-feldspar  is  present. 

Volcanic  Ash  or  Tuff^  Trap  Tuff. — Small  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  scoriae  and  pumice,  above-mentioned,  and  the 
dust  of  the  same,  produced  by  volcanic  explosions,  form  the 
tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of  active  volcanoes,  where 
showers  of  these  materials,  together  with  small  pieces  of  oth- 
er rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  and  more  or  less  burnt,  fall 
down  upon  the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  be- 
come mingled  with  shells,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tuffs  arc 
sometimes  bound  together  by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form 
a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  But  even  when  lit- 
tle or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the 
materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together.  The  term 
volcanic  ash  has  been  much  used  for  rocks  of  all  ages  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  matter  ejected  in  a  melted 
state  from  volcanic  orifices.  We  meet  occasionally  with  ex- 
tremely compact  beds  of  volcanic  materials,  intei*stratified 
with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  sometimes  be  tuffs,  al- 
though their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found  in 
ordinary  dikes. 

Wacke  is  a  name  given  to  a  decomposed  state  of  various 
trap  rocks  of  the  basaltic  family,  or  those  which  are  poor  in 
silica.  It  resembles  clay  of  a  yellowish  or  brown  color,  and 
*  G.  Hose,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn,  viii.,  p.  32. 
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passes  gradually  from  the  soft  state  to  the  hard  dolerite, 
greenstone,  or  other  trap  rock  from  which  it  has  been  de- 
rived. 

Agglomerate, — \\\  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we 
frequently  observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of 
rocks  formed  during  eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of 
steam,  which  shatters  the  subjacent  stony  formations,  and 
hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall  m  showers  around 
the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  distance  over 
the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of 
different  varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas;  but 
other  kinds  of  rock,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiliferous 
limestones,  may  be  intermixed ;  in  short,  any  substance 
through  which  the  expansive  gases  have  forced  their  way. 
The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be  aided  by  the  wind, 
as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by  the  slope  of  the 
cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain,  which  often 
accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  running  water, 
or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to  cany 
the  fragments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  wear  on 
their  angles,  and  the  formation  then  becomes  a  conglomerate. 
If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoriae  abound  in  an  ag- 
glomerate, they  may  not  owe  their  round  form  to  attrition. 
When  all  the  angular  fragments  are  of  volcanic  rocks  the 
mass  is  usually  termed  a  volcanic  breccia. 

LaterUe  is  a  red  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers  called  "ochre 
beds,"  dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  late- 
rites.  These  were  found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated 
with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  in  part  reduced  to  kaolin. 
When  still  more  decomposed,  they  were  found  to  be  clay  col- 
ored by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  layers  of  laterite.  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted  from 
atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by 
red  bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of  these 
soils  having  been  colored  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of 
iron,  others  burnt  into  a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of 
heated  lavas.  These  red  bands  are  sometimes  prismatic,  the 
small  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to  the  sheets  of  lava. 
Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  lava,  scoriae,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to  a 
great  thioknes8.in  the  valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  \x\tiCi . 
them  by  alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  t\\e  XXvvaVXi^^'s.  t5^\5>XRr 
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rite  in  India  may  have  bad  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  how- 
ever, especially  in  the  Deccan,  the  term  "laterite"  seems  to 
have  been  used  too  vaguely  to  answer  the  above  definition. 
The  vegetable  soil  in  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs  of  Catania 
which  was  overflowed  by  the  lava  of  1669  was  turned  or 
burnt  into  a  layer  of  red  brick-colored  stone,  or  in  other 
words,  into  laterite,  which  may  now  be  seen  supporting  the 
old  lava-current. 

Columnar  and  Olobular  Structure. — One  of  the  characteris- 
tic forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  colum- 
nar, where  large  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisms, 
sometimes  easily  separable,  but  in  other  cases  adhering  firm- 
ly together.  The  columns  vary,  in  the  number  of  angles, 
from  three  to  twelve ;  but  they  have  most  commonly  from 
five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided  transversely,  at 
nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral  column, 
as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceed- 
ingly in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  l3r.  MacCulloch 
mentions  some  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long ;  oth- 
ers, in  Morven,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diame- 
ter, those  of  Ailsa  measure  nine  feet,  and  those  of  Morven  an 
inch  or  less.*  They  are  usually  straight,  but  sometimes 
curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the  island  of 
Staffa.  In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap,  the  columns  are 
vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal. 

It  being  assumed  that  columnar  trap  has  consolidated 
from  a  fluid  state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  coolincj  surfaces.  If  these  surfaces,  therefore, 
instead   of  being   either   perpendicular   or   horizontal,  are 

Fig.SSS. 


Lava  of  La  Conpe  d'Ayzac,  near  Antralgue,  In  the  Department  of  Ardcchc. 

curved,  the  columns  ought  to  be  inclined  at  every  angle  to 
the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  this 
phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivarais,  a  moun^ 

♦  MacCul.  Syal.  ot  GecA.^^ol.  U.,  p.  137. 
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aiDouB  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  sev- 
eral volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scoria.  From  the  crater 
of  one  of  these  cones,  called  La  Conpe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of 
lava  has  dcBcended  and  occupied  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley.except  at  those  points  where  the  river  Volant,  orthe  tor- 
i-ents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portions  of  the  solid  lava. 
The  accompanying  sketch  (Fi^.  568)  represents  the  remnant 
of  the  lava  at  one  of  these  porata.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava 
once  filled  the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a;  but 
the  river  has  gradually  swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while 
the  tributary  torrent  has  laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by 
which  we  perceive,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lava  is  com- 
posed, as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three  parts :  the  uppermost, 
at  «,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  b,  presenting  irregular 
prisms ;  and  the  third,  c,  with  i-egular  columns,  which  are 
vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  a 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45°  at  ^, and  are  nearly  horizontal  at./", their  position  hav- 
ing been  everywhere  determined,  according  to  the  law  before 
mentioned,  by  tlie  form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (589),  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  tho 
inclined  and  curved  columns  which  ^.^  ^.^ 

present  themselves  on  the  sides  of 
the  valleys  in  the  hilly  region  north 
of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  higher  Alps.*  Unlike  those 
of  theVivarais,  last  mentioned, tho 
basalt  of  this  country  was  evident- 
ly submarine,  and  the  present  val- 
leys have  since  been  hollowed  out 
by  denudation. 

The  columnar  structure  is  by  nc 
means  peculiar  to  the  trap  rocks  ir 
which  augite  abounds;   it  is  alsc 
observed  in   trachyte,  and   other  | 
feldspatliic  rocks  of  the  igneous  \ 
class,  although  in  these  it  is  rarely   CoiDniDir  bunu  in  the  vicentin. 
eshibited  in  such  regular  polygo-  (FoniB.) 

nal  forms.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic  columns 
are  often  divided  by-cross-joints.  Sometimes  each  segment, 
instead  of  an  angular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  ibrm,  so  that  a 
pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of  balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in 
the  Cheese-grotto  at  Bertiich-Baden,  in  the  Eifel,  near  the 
Moselle  (Fig.  690).  The  basalt  there  is  part  of  ».  «««!&. 
•  Fortis.  MSm.  snr  I'HiBt.  Nat.  doVItaao,lom.\.,v-^^*%^'*'^- 
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i^K-K*  Mrcam    of  lava, 

from  30  to  40  feet 
thick,  which  has 
proceeded     from 

volcanic  cratei's, 
still    extant,    on 
tlie   neighboring 
heights. 
In  some  masses 

greenstone ,  ba- 
salt, and  other 
trap  rocks,  tlic 
globular  Btrnot- 
r"  HeTgbV "o(  Erutto,  fronTi  lire  18  SO  con- 
'"  ®  """■  epicuous  that  the 

rock  his  the  appesiance  of  a  heap  of  targe  cannon  balls. 

According  to  M  Delessc   the  centie  of  each  spheroid  has 

been  a  centic  ot  ci  vst-illtzation  around  which  the  differout 

minerals  of  the  i  ock  irranged  them  «■  „  m. 

selies    sym  metric  illy    dnnng    the 

piocess    of  coolin  '       But    it   v,tts 

also,  he  sa)  a,  a  centre  of  contrac 

tion   produced  by  the  same  cool 

ing,  toe   ^lobulii    foim    theiefore 

ot  Buch  Bjheioids  beinw  the  com 

bined  result  of  ci  ystallizatioii  and 

eon ti  action  * 

Mr  Scrope  gives  as  an  illustia 

tion   of  this  structuie  a  resinous 

trachyte  or  pitchstone-poiphyry  in 

one   of  tlie   Fonza   islands,  winch 

liee  from  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 

coast  of  TeiTacina  and  Gaeta.     The 

globes  vary  from  a  few  inches  to 

three  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  of  an 

ellipsoidal  form  (see  Fig.  591).    The 

whole  i-oek  ia  in  a  state  of  decom- 

Snsition, "  and  when  the  balls,"  says 
Ir.  Serope,  "  have  been  exposed  a  Giobiibrm  pitehetonB.  chiaja  di 
short  time  to  the  weather,  they  '■""".I'leofPo"*-  (Scrope.) 
scale  off  at  a  touch  into  numerous  concentric  coats,  like  those 
of  a  bulbous  root,  inclosing  a  compact  nucleus.  The  laminae 
*  Delesse,  Riir  lea  Bochea  Globaleiuea,  M^m.  de  In  Soc.  G&>L  de  France, 
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of  this  nucleus  have  not  been  so  mach  loosened  by  decompo- 
sition ;  but  the  application  of  a  i-uder  blow  will  pvoduee  a 
still  further  exfoliation,"* 

Volcanic  or  Trap  Dikes. — The  leading  varieties  of  the  irapr 
pcan  rocks — basalt,  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  the  rest — are 
found  sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  anstrat- 
iiied  formations,  sometimes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding 
through  or  ovei'lying  them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  interca- 
lated between  strata.  Fissures  have  already  been  spoken 
of  as  occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  tew  feet,  others 
many  yards  in  width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  an- 
gular pieces  of  stone,  or  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Instead  of 
such  materials,  suppose  a  quantity  of  melted  stone  to  be 
driven  or  injected  into  an  open  i-ent,  and  there  consolidated, 
wo  have  then  a  tabular  mass  rcsembltu^  a  wall,  and  called  a 
trap  dike.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  dikes  passing 
through  strata  of  soft  materials,  such  as  tuff,  scoriie,  or  shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable  than  the  trap,  are  often  washed 
awaj^  by  the  sea,  rivers,  Fig.69J. 

or  rain,  m  which  case  the 
dike  stands  prominently 
out  in  the  face  of  preci- 
pices, or  on  the  level  sur- 
liice  of  a  country  (see 
Fig.  592). 

In  the  islands  of  Ar- 
ran  and  Skye,  and  in 
other  pails  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, and  other 
hard  rocks  are  travereed 

bv    dikes    of    trfii)      the  Dltefn  viil!Br,n«BrBriizeiiHead,Mttdeln».    (EVon 

oy    aiKes    01    irap,    me  adrawlogofCopwlQBi^Hsil.RN.) 

converse  of  the    above 

phenomenon  is  seen.  The  dike,  having  decomposed  more 
rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  has  once  more  left  open 
the  original  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  many  yards 
inland  I'rom  the  sea-coast.  Thei'o  is  yet  another  case,  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  the  strata  in  contact  with  the  dike,  and  for  a  ceitain 
distance  from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather  more  than  the  dike  itself)  or  the  sur- 
rounding rocks.  When  this  happens,  two  parallel  walls  of 
indurated  strata  are  seen  protrudmg  above  the  general  level 
of  the  country  andfollowmg  the  coui'sc  of  the  dike.  In  Fig. 
593,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of  a  ramifying  dike  ot  ^essor 
•Scmpe,  Geol.  Trans.,  3d  B0rie8,-vo\.i\,,v.^a^. 
22* 
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stone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on  the 
beach  near  Kildonan  Castle,  in  Arran.  The  larger  branch 
varies  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 


Fig.  693. 


Groand-plau  of  gieeuaioue  dikes  traverslDg  sandstone.    Arran. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of 
trap  which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide, 
concealing  the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the 
8ea-cliffs,.prolonged  downward  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  prob- 
ably unite  with  other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater 
depth.  The  largest  of  the  dikes  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (Fig.  594),  and  which  are  seen  in  part  of  the  coast 
of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  594. 


Trap  dividing  and  covering  sandstone  near  Suishnish,  in  Skye.    (MacCnUoch.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes, 
as  basalt,  greenstone,  feldspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The 
amygdaloidal  traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even 
tuff  and  breccia,  for  the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  wash- 
ed down  into  open  fissures  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  dur- 
ing eruption  on  the  land  may  be  showered  into  them  from 
the  air.  Some  dikes  of  ti-ap  may  be  followed  for  leagues 
uninterruptedly  in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the 
north  of  England,  showing  that  the  fissures  which  they  fill 
must  have  been  of  extraordinary  length. 

Rocks  altered  by  Volcanic  Dikes. — After  these  remarks  on 
the  form  and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  de- 
scribe the  alterations  which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the 
rocks  in  contact  with  them.  The  changes  are  usually  such 
as  the  heat  of  melted  matter  and  of  the  entangled  steam 
ami  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 
Plas'Nevyydd:  Dike  cutting  t^,ro^lg^.  Shale. — A  striking  ex- 
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ample,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Anglesea,  has  been  described 
by  JPix)fessor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is  134  feet  wide,  and  con- 
sists of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  feldspar  and  augite 
(dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous 
limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  of  35  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap, 
becomes  gradually  more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated 
where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schis- 
tose structure,  but  the  separation  into  parallel  layers  is  still 
discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  converted  into 
hard  porcelanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of  the 
mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Prochicti^  are  nearly  obliter- 
ated; yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be 
traced.  The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous 
mutations,  losing  its  earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the 
dike,  and. becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of 
numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the 
dike.f  Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of 
lime,  which  they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  fossil  shells  or  Producti,  The  same  mineral  has  been 
observed,  under  very  analogous  circumstances,  in  High  Tees- 
dale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  m  shale 
and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt. J 

Antrim  :  Dike  cutting  through  Chalk, — In  several  parts  of 
the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  chalk  with 
flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk  is  there  con- 
verted into  granular  marble  near  the'  basalt,  the  change 
sometimes  extending  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
dike,  being  greatest  near  the  point  ."<bf  contact,  and  thence 
gmdually  decreasing  till  it  becomes  evanescent.  "  The  ex- 
treme effect,"  says  Dr.  Berger, "  presents  a  dark  brown  crys- 
talline limestone,  the  crystals  running  in  flakes  as  large  as 
those  of  coarse  primitive  {metamorphic)  limestone;  the  next 
state  is  saccharine,  then  fine  gmined  and  arenaceous ;  a  com- 
pact variety^  having  a  porcelanous  aspect  and  a  bluish-gray 
color,  succeeds :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yel- 
lowish-white, and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered 
chalk.  The  flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  gray- 
yellowish  color."§  All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  effaced 
m  that  part  of  the  limestone  which  is  most  crystalline. 

♦  Cambridge  Transactions,  vol.  i.,  p.  402. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  410.  \TXi\^^N^/\v,^.^:i^. 

§  Dr.  Berger,  Geol  Trans.,  Ist.  ser.,  yo\.\u.,i^.  Vl^. 
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The  annexed  drawing  {Fig.  695)  repreBeiite  three  basaltic 
dikes  traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet. 
The  chalk  contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted 
into  a  finely  granular  marble,  m,  m,  us  are  the  whole  of  the 
masses  between  the  outer  dikes  and  the  central  one.  The 
entire  contrast  in  the  composition  and  color  of  the  intrusive 
and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the  phenomena 
peculiarly  clear  and  interesting.  Another  of  the  dikes  of  the 
north-east  of  Ireland  has  converted  a  mass  of  red  sandstone 
into  hornstone.  By  anothei-,  the  shale  of  the  coal-measures 
has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty  slate; 
and  in  another  place  the  slate-clay  of  the  lias  has  been 
changed  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  im- 
pressions of  ammonites,! 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would, 
froni  tlieir  combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraoi-- 
dinary  degree  by  the  contact  of  melted  rock.  Accoi-dingly, 
one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of  Antrim,  on  passing  throngh  a 
bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for  the  space  of  nine  ieet 
on  each  side.  At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a 
similar  change  is  observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  yards  from  the  trap  are  not  distinguishable 
from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  neai'er  the  dike  are  like  cin- 
ders, and  have  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while  those  close 
to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  s6ot.| 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same  rocks, 
even  in  tne  same  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  prox- 
imity of  volcanic  dikes.  This  great  inequality  in  the  eifeets 
of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often  arise  from  an  original  difier- 
erice  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of  the  entangled  gases, 
such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas,  or  in  the 
same  lava  near  its  soiirce  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The 
power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary, 

•  Gael  Trans.,  1st  peiiea,  vol.  iii.,  p.  210,  and  plare  10. 

t  Ibid.,  Tol.iii.,  11.218;  anil  Plnvfair,  IlluBl,  of  Hiitt.  Thoorv,  s.  2S3. 

t  Sedgwick,  Csmb.  Tmna.,  toI.  ii.,  p.  87. 
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according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures 
which  they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  (so  capable  of.  being  heated) 
which  they  contain.  It  must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the 
component  materials  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  to 
prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  chemical  union,  and  form 
new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases  the  mass  may  be  more 
homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted  for  such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may 
be  simply  filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the 
first ;  whereas  iu  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to 
a  current  of  melted  matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or 
months,  feeding  streams  which  are  overflowing  the  country 
above,  or  being  ejected  in  the  shape  of  scoriae  from  some 
crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  are  heated  by  hot 
vapor  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the 
flanks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  heat  supplied  by  the  dike 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

Intrusion  of  Trap  between  Strata. — Masses  of  trap  are  not 
unfrequently  met  with  interealated  between  strata,  and 
maintaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification 
throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have 
forced  their  way  laterally  between  the  divisions  of  the  strata, 
a  direction  in  which  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to 
an  advancing  fluid,  if  no  vertical  rents  communicated  with 
the  surface,  and  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure  were  caused 
by  gases  propelling  the  lava  upward. 

Relation  of  Trappean  Bocks  to  the  Products  of  active  Volca- 
noes.— When  we  reflect  on  the  changes  above  described  in 
the  strata  near  their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider 
how  complete  is  the  analogy  or  oflen  identity  in  composition 
and  structure  of  the  rocks  called  trappean  and  the  lavas  of 
active  volcanoes,  it  seems  difficult  at  fii*st  to  understand  how 
so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half  a  century  as  to 
whether  trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between 
the  trappean  formations  and  those  to  which  the  term  volca- 
nic was  almost  exclusively  confined.  A  large  portion  of 
the  trappean  rocks  first  studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Norway,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  were  such 
a0  had  been  formed  entirely  under  water,  or  had  been  inject- 
ed into  fissures  and  intruded  between  strata,  and  which  had 
never  flowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  sub- 
terranean igneous  action  were  contrasted  \?\\\v  \q>c\^^  <5«vsfe% 
of  scoriae,  tnfij  ;ii]d  lava,  or  with  narrow  «»\.T^^\a%  q>^  \sw^^  x«w 
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great  part  scoriaceous  and  porous,  such  as  were  obsei-ved  to 
have  proceeded  from  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  the  resemblance 
seemed  remote  and  equivocal.  It  was,  in  truth,  like  com- 
paring the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves  and  branches, 
which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ  in 
form,  texture,  color,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  ex- 
ternal cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be 
likened  to  the  light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  con- 
cealed far  below,  to  the  roots.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
of  the  volcano, 

"  Quantum  vertice  in  auras 
^therias,  tantum  radiee  in  Tartara  tendit," 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downward  to  Tartarus,  or  to 
the  regions  of  subterranean  fire ;  and  what  is  concealed  far 
below  is  probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  ex- 
tent than  what  is  visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of 
strata  have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see 
Chap.  VL) ;  and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a  similar  de- 
struction of  whatever  may  once  have  formed  the  uppermost 

part  of  ancient  submarine  or  sub- 
aerial  volcanoes,  more  especially 
as  those  supei*ficial  parts  are  al- 
ways of  the  lightest  and  most 
perishable  materials.  The  abrupt 
manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface 
(see  Fig.  596),  and  the  water-worn 
pebbles  of  trap  in  the  alluvium 

strata  intercepted  by  a  trap  dike,     which   COVers   the   dike,   provC   in- 

aiid  covered  with  alluvium.  contestably  that  whatever  was 
uppermost  in  these  formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of 
trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what  is  now  visible  in  active 
volcanoes. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations, 
the  appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all 
amygdaloids  are,  as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into 
the  cells  of  which  mineral  matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have  been  subsequently  intro- 
duced (see  p.  507);  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  secretion  during 
the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas.  In  the  Little  Cum- 
bray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran,  the  amygdar 
hid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with  brown 
spar;  and  when  the  ivod\x\e»  \i3ii\^\i^^TL  n^^'^^sj.^  ^wt^the  in- 
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terior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so 
characteristic  of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some 
parts  of  this  rock  which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the 
cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this 
state,  and  are  therefore  undistinguishable  from  some  modern 
lavas.* 

Dr.  MacCuUoch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these 
and  the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes, "  that  it  is 
a  mere  dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  erup- 
tions of  trap  the  name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are 
such  in  every  essential  point,  although  they  no  longer  eject 
fire  and  smoke."  The  same  author  also  considers  it  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  country 
may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open  air.f 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters  that  in  the  earth's 
cnist  there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine 
shells,  which  bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive 
geological  periods.  These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean 
rocks,  must  not  be  compared  to  lava  and  scorias  which  had 
cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counterparts  must  be  sought 
in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic  eruptions.  If 
it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunit)''  of  studying  these 
last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanoes, 
great  changes  in  the  relative  level  of*  land  and  sea,  in  times 
comparatively  modern,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of 
volcanic  operations  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

*  MacCulloch,  West.  Islands,  voL  ii.,  p.  487. 
t  Syst.  of  Geo!.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  114. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ON  THE  AGES  OP  VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Tests  of  relative  Age  of  Volcanic  Rocks. — ^Why  ancient  and  modem  Rocks 
can  not  be  identical — ^Tests  by  Superposition  and  Introsion. — Test  by  Al- 
teration of  Rocks  in  Contact. — Test  by  Organic  Remains. — ^Test  of  Age  by 
Mineral  Character. — Test  by  Included  Fragments. — Recent  and  Post-plio- 
cene volcanic  Rocks. — ^Vesuvius,  Auvergne,  Puy  de  Come,  and  Pay  de 
Pariou. — Newer  Pliocene  volcanic  Rocks. — Cyclopean  Isles,  Etna,  Dikes 
of  Palagonia,  Madeira. — Older  Pliocene  volcanic  Rocks. — ^Italy. — Pliocene 
Volcanoes  of  the  Eifel. — ^Trass. 

Having  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  referred  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  to  a  long  succession  of  geological  periods,  we 
have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  formations  can  be 
classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests  of  rela- 
tive age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four:  1st,  superposition  and 
intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ; 
2d,  organic  remains;  3d,  mineral  characters;  4th,  included 
fragments  of  older  rocks. 

Besides  these  four  tests  it  may  he  said,  in  a  general  way, 
that  volcanic  rocks  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  antiquity  differ 
from  those  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age,  and  these 
again  from  the  Tertiary  and  Recent.  Not,  perhaps,  that 
they  differed  originally  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  modern 
volcanic  rocks  of  one  region,  such  as  that  of  the  Andes,  dif- 
fer from  those  of  another,  such  as  Iceland,  but  because  all 
rocks  permeated  by  water,  especially  if  its  temperature  be 
high,  are  liable  to  undergo  a  slow  transmutation,  even  when 
they  do  not  assume  a  new  crystalUne  form  like  that  of  the 
hypogene  rocks. 

Although  subaerial  and  submarine  denudation,  as  before 
stated,  remove,  in  the  course  of  ages,  large  portions  of  the 
upper  or  more  supei-iicial  products  of  volcanoes,  yet  these 
are  sometimes  preserved  by  subsidence,  becoming  covered 
by  tlie  sea  or  by  superimposed  marine  deposits.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  protected  for  ages  from  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
or  the  destroying  action  of  rivers,  while,  at  the.  same  time, 
they  may  not  sink  so  deep  as  to  be  exposed  to  that  plutonic 
action  (to  be  spoken  of  in  Chapter  XXXI.)  which  would 
convert  them  into  crystalline  rocks.  But  even  in  this  case 
they  will  not  remain  unaltered,  because  they  will  be  perco- 
lated  by  water  often  on\\g\\tem\>feY2iXw\^^2A\d  ehargrecf  with 
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carbonate  of  lime,  silex,  iron,  and  other  mineral  ingredients, 
whereby  gradual  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  rocks 
may  be  superinduced.  Every  geologist  is  aware  how  often 
silicified  trees  occur  in  volcanic  tuffs,  the  perfect  preserva- 
tion of  their  internal  structure  showing  that  they  have  not 
decayed  before  the  petrifying  material  was  supplied. 

The  porous  and  vesicular  nature  of  a  large  part,  both  of 
the  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas,  affords  cavities  in  which 
silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  readily  deposited.  Minerals 
of  the  zeolite  family,  the  composition  of  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  p.  600,  occur  in  amygdaloids  and  other  trap- 
rocks  in  great  abundance,  and  Daubree's  observations  have 
proved  that  they  are  not  always  simple  deposits  of  sub- 
stances held  in  solution  by  the  percolatnig  waters,  being  oc- 
casionally products  of  the  chemical  action  of  that  water  on 
the  rock  through  which  they  are  filtered,  and  portions  of 
which  are  decomposed.  From  these  considerations  it  fol- 
lows that  the  perfect  identity  of  very  ancient  and  very  mod- 
ern volcanic  formations  is  scarcely  possible. 

Tests  by  Superposition.  —  If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  volcanic  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two ; 
but  the  like  rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  for- 
mation rests  upon  the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising 
from  below,  may  penetrate  a  sedimentary  mass  without 
reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  conformably  be- 
t  ween  two  strata,  as  b  below  D  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig. 
697),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.     Super- 

Pig.697. 


position,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age 
in  the  unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions. We  can  only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the 
volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  in- 
trusive. Now,  they  are  said  to  be  contemporaneous  if  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  action  which  was  going  on  simultaneously 
with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Thus  in  the  section  at  D  (Fig.  597),  we  may  perhaps 
ascertain  that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  e, 
and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a 
and  e  both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  conclude  the  trap  to  bo^  v«!wtw.- 
sive,  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  h  5it)  \\\e  \vcaw\,  q>^  ^wsXafcX- 
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or  if,  in  pursuing  h  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  that 
it  cuts  through  the  stratum  a,  and  then  overlies  it  as  at  E. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  supposing  the 
volcanic  rock  to  be  intrusive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contempo- 
raneous ;  for  a  sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  can  not  rest  everywhere  upon  the  same  stratum, 
either  because  these  have  been  denuded,  or  because,  if  newly 
thrown  down,  they  thin  out  .in  certain  places,  thus  allowing 

the  lava  to  cross  their  edges.  Be- 
sides, the  heavy  igneous  fluid  will 
often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a 
channel  into  beds  of  soft  mud  and 
sand.  Suppose  the  submarine  lava 
F  (Fig.  698)  to  have  come  in  con- 
tact in  this  manner  with  the  strata 
a,  by  c,  and  that  after  its  consolida- 
tion the  strata  d^  e  are  thrown  down  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformably  to  F,  the  appearance 
of  subsequent  intrusion  will  here  be  complete,  although  the 
trap  is  in  fact  contemporaneous.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
hastily  infer  that  the  rock  F  is  intrusive,  unless  we  find  the 
overlying  strata,  c/,  e,  to  have  been  altered  at  their  junction, 
as  if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to 
all  stratified  volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already 
explained  in  the  case  of  sedimentary  deposits  (see  p.  124). 

Test  of  Age  by  Organic  Remains.— We  have  seen  how,  in 
the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes,  scoria},  pumice,  fine  sand, 
and  fragments  of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then 
showered  down  upon  the  land,  or  into  neighboring  lakes  or 
seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed  shells,  corals,  or  any  other  dura- 
ble organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  strewed  over  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and  thus  continue 
as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the 
volcanic  eruption  occurred-  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other 
volcanoes  now  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  informa- 
tion of  the  relative  age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future 
period  when  the  fires  of  these  mountains  are  extinguished. 
By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can  establish  a  coincidence  in 
age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  different  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuffs  alluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may 

include,  in  some  places,  fresh -water  shells;  in  others,  the 

bones  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.      The  diversity  of  organic 

jpemains  in  formationa  of  l\i\a  Ti^AAit^  \^  i^erfectly  intelligible, 
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if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected  matter  during 
late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Coseguina,  in 
the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19,  1835.  Hot  cinders 
and  line  scoriae  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and  cov- 
ered the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  ten 
feet,  for  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the  crater,  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched 
to  death  in  great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  vol- 
canic dust  fell  at  Chiapa,  upward  of  1200  miles,  not  to  lee- 
ward of  the  volcano,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to 
windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a  counter-current  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  some  on  Jamaica,  about  700 
miles  distant  to  the  north-east.  In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Captain  Eden 
of  the  "  Conway  "  sailed  40  miles  through  floating  pumice, 
among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  Age  by  Mineral  Composition. — As  sediment  of  ho- 
mogeneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide 
space,  so  a  particular  kmd  of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater 
during  one  eruption  may  spread  over  an  extensive  area; 
thus  in  Iceland,  in  1783,  the  melted  matter,  pouring  from 
Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and 
caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points  of  which  were 
90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous  current  of 
lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  river  gorge  to  15  miles.f 
Now,  if  such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  sepa- 
rate fragments  by  denudation,  we  might  still,  perhaps,  iden- 
tify the  detached  portions  by  their  similarity  in  mineral 
composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will  not  always  avail 
the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  prevailing 
character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and 
even  in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  tlie  same  vol- 
cano, still,  in  many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava- 
stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap, 
vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte 
and  basalt  ai'e  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed, 
sometimes  alternate  partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor, 
in  Auvergne  ;  and  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  overlie  an  old- 
er basaltic  series  ;  but  the  trachyte  occupies  more  generally 
an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  ovei*flowed  by 

♦  Calddeugh,  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  p.  27. 
t  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Skai^tat  JoVsA.^^ 
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basalt.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  pre^ 
dominated  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at 
another,  for  we  know  that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed 
at  many  successive  periods,  and  are  still  emitted  from  many 
active  craters;  but  it  seems  that  in  each  region,  where  a 
long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  lavas  containing 
feldspar  more  rich  in  silica  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the 
escape  of  the  more  augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypoth- 
esis suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope  may,  perhaps,  aiFord  a  solution 
of  this. problem.  The  minerals,  he  observes,  which  abound 
in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  those  composing 
the  feldspathic  lavas  ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende,  augite, 
and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
w^ater ;  whereas  common  feldspar  and  albite  have  each  scarce- 
ly more  than  2^  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and  the 
difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much 
more  iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than 
in  trachyte  and  other  allied  feldspathic  lavas.  If,  therefore, 
a  large  quantity  of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the  denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling 
fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  lighter  remaining 
above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  upward  to  the 
surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  materials, 
therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost 
place  on  the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Test  by  Included  Fragments. — We  may  sometimes  discov- 
er the  relative  age  of  two  trap-rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  de- 
posit and  the  trap  on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of 
one  included  in  the  other  in  cases  such  as  those  before  alluded 
to,  where  the  evidence  of  superposition  alone  would  be  insuf- 
ficient. It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find  a  conglomerate  al- 
most exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap,  asso- 
ciated with  some  fossiliferous  stratified  formation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  massive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  gener- 
ally in  mineral  character  with  the  latter,  we  are  then  ena- 
bled to  determine  its  relative  age  by  knowing  that  of  the 
fossiliferous  strata  associated  with  the  conglomerate.  The 
origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  by  observing  the 
shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap-pebbles  in  modern  volca- 
noes, as  at  the  base  of  Etna. 

Recent  and  Post-pliocene  Volcanic  Rocks. — I  shall  now  se- 
lect examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  succes- 
sive geological  periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been 
in  activity  in  all  past  ages  of  the  world.     They  have  been 
perpetually  shifting  the  p\acea  vjYve^x^  l\\eY  have  broken  out 
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at  the  earth's  surface,  and  we  can  sometimes  prove  that  those 
areas  which  are  now  the  great  theatres  of  volcanic  action 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  at  remote  geological 
epochs,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  places  where  at  for- 
mer periods  the  most  violent  eruptions  took  place  at  the  sur- 
face and  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time,  there  has  been 
an  entire  suspension  of  igneous  action  in  historical  times,  and 
even,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
antecedent  Tertiary  Period. 

In  the  absence  of  British  examples  of  volcanic  rocks  new- 
er than  the  Upper  Miocene,  I  may  state  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  those  where  volcanic  eruptions  are 
now  taking  place  from  time  to  time,  there  are  tuffs  and  lavas 
belonging  to  tliat  part  of  the  Tertiary  era  the  antiquity  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  which  co-existed  with  terrestrial,  fresh-water, 
and  marine  moUusca  of  species  still  living.  One  portion  of 
the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,"Vesuvius,  and  the 
island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another  and  a  far  more  considerable  part  originated  at  times 
immediately  antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  already  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but 
when  certain  species  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds now  extinct,  inhabited  Europe. 

Vesuvius. — I  have  traced  in  the  "Principles  of  Geology" 
the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  volcanic  region  of  Cam- 
pania is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last  2000  yeai-s. 
The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that  pe- 
riod is  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  ^9,  and 
the  production  of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with 
tlmt  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have 
also  flowed  upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoriaB  have  been  showered  down 
so  abundantly  that  whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  the 
sea  have  been  filled  up  or  converted  into  shoals — and  tufa- 
ceous  sediment  has  been  transported  by  rivers  and  land- 
floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during  the  same  re- 
cent period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative  levels 
of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  de- 
pressed to  the  amount  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  In  con- 
nection with  these  convulsions,  there  are  found,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  recent  tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  ar- 
ticles fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  mingled  with  ma- 
rine shells. 
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It  has  also  been  stated  above  (p.  206),  that  when  we  er- 
amine  this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufa- 
eeous  strata,  of  a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradi- 
tion, which  are  of  such  thickness  as  to  constitute  hills  from 
600  to  more  than  2000  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  strata 
contain  marine  shells  which  are  exclusively  of  living  species, 
others  contain  a  slight  mixture,.one  or  two  per  cent.,  of  species 
not  known  as  living. 

The  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius  is  called  Somma,  and  consists 
of  the  remains  of  an  older  cone  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  destroyed  by  explosion.  In  the  great  escarpment 
which  this  remnant  of  the  ancient  mountain  presents  towards 
the  modern  cone  of  Vesuvius,  there  are  many  dikes  which 
are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  the  inclined  beds 
of  lava  and  scorise  which  were  successively  supenmposed 
during  those  eniptions  by  which  the  old  cone  was  formed. 
They  project  in  relief  several  inches,  or  sometimes  feet,  from 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely  compact,  and  less  de- 
structible than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous  lavas.  In 
vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet,  and 
JA  breadth  from  one  to  twelve  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all 
the  inclined  beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  te 
bottom,  others  stop  short  before  they  ascend  above  half-way. 
In  mineral  composition  they  scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of 
Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  leucite  and  augite. 
through  which  large  crystals  of  augite  and  some  of  leucite 
are  scattered. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces  of  a  wall  of  masonry. 
This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inexplicable,  when 
we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused  by 
earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like  those 
composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account 
of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the 
following  fact :  "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over 
the  crater,  or  broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  vol- 
cano, constantly  formed  channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain ;  and 
whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued  their  course  in 
those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and 
at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  motion. 

"  These  channels  (says  the  same  observer),  I  have  found, 
upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  to  be  in  general  from 
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two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of  scoriaB 
that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having 
been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out 
fresh  again  into  an  open  channel.  After  an  eruption,  I  have 
walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  gallenes, 
which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom 
being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts  by  the 
violence  of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they 
had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  successively."  I  was  able  to 
verify  this  phenomenon  in  1858,  when  a  stream  of  lava  issued 
from  a  lateral  cone.*  Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure, 
through  which  lava  has  ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic 
vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  erosion  as  the  sides 
of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The  prolonged  and  uni- 
form friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and  made  to 
flow  upward,  can  not  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the  sur- 
faces on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all 
such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  in- 
candescent fluid. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  an- 
cient part  of  Vesuvius  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary lava,  for  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in 
a  fissure  greatly  exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ; 
and  pressure  checks  the  expansion  of  those  gases  which  give 
rise  to  vesicles  in  lava.  There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all 
the  Vesuvian  dikes  to  divide  into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phe- 
nomenon in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  vertical  col- 
umns in  horizontal  beds  of  lava ;  for  in  both  cases  the  divis- 
ions which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces.     (See  above,  p.  510.) 

Auvergne.  —  Although  the  latest  eruptions  in  central 
France  seem  to  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era,  they 
ai*e  so  modern  as  to  have  a  very  intimate  connection  with 
the  present  superficial  outline  of  the  country  and  with  the 
existing  valleys  and  river-courses.  Among  a  great  number 
of  cones  with  perfect  craters,  one  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret 
sent  forth  a  lava-current  which  can  be  traced  up  to  its  crater, 
and  which  flowed  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  along  the 
bottom  of  the  present  valley  to  the  village  of  Nechers,  cov- 
ering the  alluvmm  of  the  old  valley  in  which  were  preserved 
the  bones  of  an  extinct  species  of  horse,  and  of  a  lagomys 
and  other  quadrupeds  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals, 
while  the  associated  land-shells  were  of  species  now  living, 
Auchas  Cyclostoma  elegana^  Helix  hortensis^H.nemordlis^H. 

*  Principles  of  Greology,  vol.  i.^  '^.  ^'i^i. 
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lapicida^  and  CUmsUia  rugosa.  That  the  curi-ent  which  has 
issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  may,  nevertheless,  be  very 
ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  raamraiferoiis 
fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman 
bridge  of  such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use 
only  down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  which  may  be  older,  is 
now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Nec- 
taire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze  with  two 
arches,  each  about  fourteen  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring 
from  the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a 
ravine  precisely  like  that  now  existing  had  already  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  river  through  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen 
centuries  ago. 

While  the  river  Couze  has  in  most  cases,  as  at  the  site  of 
this  ancient  bridge,  been  simply  able  to  cut  a  deep  channel 
through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  shown  to  be 
columnar,  the  same  torrent  has  in  other  places,  where  the 
valley  was  contracted  to  a  narrow  gorge,  had  power  to  re- 
move the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  causing  for  a  short 
space  a  complete  breach  of  continuity  in  the  volcanic  cur- 
rent.* The  work  of  erosion  has  been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt 
is  tough  and  hard,  and  one  column  after  another  must  have 
been  undermined  and  reduced  to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand. 
During  the  time  required  for  this  operation,  the  perishable 
cone  of  Tartaret,  occupying  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  val- 
ley descending  from  Mont  Dor  (see  p.  542),  and  damming  up 
the  liver  so  as  to  cause  the  Lake  of  Chambon,  has  stood  unin- 
jured, proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can  have  passed 
over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of  Tar- 
taret and  our  own  times. 

Puy  de  C6me, — ^The  Puy  de  Come  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  minor  volcano  of 
about  the  same  age.  This  conical  hill  rises  from  the  gran- 
itic platform,  at  an  angle  of  between  30°  and  40°,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  presents  two  dis- 
tinct craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  260  feet. 
A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill 
instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granit- 
ic slope  towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud. 
Thence  it  pours  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispos- 
sessed of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one  between  the 
lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excava- 
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tion  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt 
about  fifty  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every 
winter  some  columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  car- 
ried down  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cono 
of  Come  remains  unimpaired,  its  loose  materials  being  pro- 
tected by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill  standing  on  a 
ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no 
floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon  it.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if 
the  physical  geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged — 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  yeai*s  during  which  the  heap  of  in- 
coherent and  transportable  materials  called  the  Puy  de  Come 
may  remain  in  an  almost  stationary  condition. 

Puy  de  Pariou, — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de 
Pariou,  near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little 
blunted  by  time,  that  it  scarcely  aftbrds  room  to  stand  upon. 
This  and  other  cones  in  an  equally  remarkable  state  of  in- 
tegrity have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured,  not  in  spite  of  their 
loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally  supposed, 
but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the 
rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is  re- 
markably the  case  on  Etna;  and  nothing  but  a  water-spout 
breaking  directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away 
a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  ingulfed  by 
earthquakes. 

Newer  Pliocene  Volcanic  Rocks. — The  more  ancient  por- 
tion of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  originated  at  the  close  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period,  when  less  than  ten,  sometimes  only 
one,  in  a  hundred  of  the  shells  differed  from  those  now  liv- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Etna,  it  was  before  stated  (p.  204)  that 
Post-pliocene  formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cata- 
nia, while  the  oldest  lavas  of  the  great  volcano  are  Pliocene. 
These  last  are  seen  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits  at 
Trezza  and  other  places  on  the  southern  and  eastern  flanks 
of  the  great  cone  (see  above,  p.  205). 

Cyclopean  Islands, — ^The  Cyclopean  Islands,  called  by  the 
Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in  the  sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds 
of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  are  laid  open  to  view,  are 
situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
Here  numerous  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by 
which  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  strata  were  invaded  and 
cut  through,  and  tufaceous  breccias  formed.     Inclosed  in 

♦  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60,  attvV.  i^YaXe. 
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these  breccias  are  manj  angular  and  hardenecL  fragments  of 
laminated  clay  in  different  etates  of  altei-ation  by  heat,  and 
intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

Tfao  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopean  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is 
about  200  feet  in  height,  the  summit  being  formed  of  a  mass 
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of  stratified  clay,  the  lamince  of  which  are  occasionally  sub- 
divided by  thin  arenaceous  layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the 
N.W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnar  lava  (see  Fig.  699)  in 
which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  weathei-ed,  and  so  rounded 
us  to  be  oflen  hemispherical.  In 
some  places  in  the  adjoining  aud 
largest  islet  of  the  group,  which 
lies  to  the  north-eastward  of  that 
;  represented  in  the  drawing  (Fig. 
;  599),  the  overlying  clay  has  been 
greatly  altered  and  hardened  by 
the  igneous  rock,  and  occasionally 
contoited  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner;  yet  the  lamination  has  not 
been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trai-y,  rendered  much  more  conspic- 
uous, by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  wood-cut  (Fig.  600),  I  have 

represented  a  portion  of  the  altered 

rock,  a  few  feet  square,  where  the 

alternating  thin  lamitice  of  sand  and 

-..^.  ,  clay  are  contorted  in  a  manner  often 

n-,,...,.,!™..  »..„.. i-iv.i.™...  observed  in   ancient  metaniorphic 

□ritieC'j'citipcaubiiindB.       Bclusts.     A  great  fissure,  runmng 
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from  east  to  west,  nearly  divides  this  Jarger  island  into 
two  parts,  and  laj-a  open  ita  internal  struclui-e.  In  the 
section  thus  exhibited,  a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  first  cutting 
thi-ougb  an  older  mass  of  lava,  and  then  penetrating  the  6u- 
peiincumbent  tertiary  strata. 
In  one  place  the  lava  ramifies 
and  terminates  in  thin  veins, 
from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches 
in  thickness  (see  Fig.  601). 
The  arenaceous  laminte  are 
much  hardened  at  the  point  of 
contact,  and  the  cluja  are  con- 
verted into  siliceous  scbiet.  In 
this  island  the  altered  rocks  as- 
sume a  honey-comb  structure  on 
their  weathered  surface,  singu- 
larly contrasted  with  the  smooth 
and  even  outline  which  the  same  ''!Jrc5'&/^i5S'.''«JS<;?r 

beds  present  in  their  usual  soft  a.  Lava.    6.  LumEnsled  day  uid  Band. 

and  yielding  state.     The  pores  *"  ^"^  """^  """"'*■ 

of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  zeolite  resembling  analcime, 
which  has  been  called  cyclopite.  The  latter  mineral  has 
also  been  found  in  small  fissures  traversing  the  altered 
marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause  which  introduced  the 
minerals  into  the  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  suppose 
sublimation  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  the 
open  rents  of  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Dikes  of  Patagonia. — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloid- 
al  lava  are  also  seen  traversing  marine  tuff  or  pepeiino,  west 
of  Palsgonia,  some  of  the  pores  of  the  lava  oemg  empty, 
while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  such  cases 
we  majr  suppose  the  tnff  to  have  resulted  from  showers  of 
volcanic  sand  and  scoriae,  together  with  fragments  ot  lime- 
stone, thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar  to  that 
which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When  the  mass 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been  rent 
open,  Bo  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls 
of  which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel.  In  one  case,  af- 
ter the  melted  matter  that  filled  the  rent  (Fig.  602)  had 
cooled  down,  it  must  have  been  fractured  and  shifted  hori- 
zontally by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (Fig.  603),  the  lava  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vein,  which  Ibrced  its  way  through  the  pepe- 
rino.  It  is  highly  probable  that  similar  appearances  would 
be  seen,  if  we  could  examine  the  floot  o?\nft  ftea.m'OoaX\»sN. 
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Fig.  602.  Fig.  608.  of   the    Mediterranean 

where  the  waves  have 
recently  washed  away 
the  new  volcanic  isl- 
and ;  for  when  a  super- 
incumbent mass  of 
ejected  fragments  has 
been  removed  by  de- 
nudation, we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  sections  of 

Gronnd-plan  of  dikes  near  Palagonia.  dikes     traversing     tuff, 

a.  Lava.    6.  Peperino,  consisting  of  volcanic  sand,  or,  in  Other  WOrds,  Sec- 

niixed  with  fragments  of  lava  and  Umestone.       ^^^^^  ^f  ^.jj^  channels  of 

communication  by  which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the 
surface. 

Madeira, — Although  the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  by  which  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the 
neighboring  one  of  Porto  Santo  were  built  up  occurred,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  Period,  a  still 
larger  part  of  the  island  is  of  Pliocene  date.  That  the  latest 
outbreaks  belonged  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  Period,  I  infer 
from  the  close  affinity  to  the  present  flora  of  Madeira  of  the 
fossil  plants  preserved  in  a  leaf-bed  in  the  noith-eastern  part 
of  the  island.  These  fossils,  associated  with  some  lignite  in 
the  ravine  of  the  river  San  Jorge,  can  none  of  them  be  proved 
to  be  of  extinct  species,  but  their  antiquity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  considerations:  Firstly  —  The  leaf-bed, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself  in  1853,  at  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  crops  out  at  the  base 
of  a  cliff  formed  by  the  erosion  of  a  gorge  cut  through  alter- 
nating layers  of  basalt  and  scoriae,  the  product  of  a  vast  suc- 
cession of  eruptions  of  unknown  date,  piled  up  to  a  thickness 
of  1000  feet,  and  which  were  all  poured  out  after  the  plants, 
of  which  about  twenty  S})ecie8  have  been  recognized,  flour- 
ished in  Madeira.  Those  lavas  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  15°  to  the  north,  and  came  down  from  the  great  cen- 
tral region  of  eruption.  Their  accumulation  implies  a  long 
period  of  intermittent  volcanic  action,  subsequently  to  which 
the  ravine  of  San  Jorge  was  hollowed  out.  Secondly — Some 
few  of  the  plants,  though  perhaps  all  of  living  species,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  genera  not  now  existing  in  the  island. 
They  have  been  described  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  and  Pro- 
fessor Heer,  and  the  former  first  pointed  out  that  many  of 
the  leaves  are  of  the  laurel  type,  and  analogous  to  those  now 
flonrishinsr  in  the  modern  forests  of  Madeira.  He  also  rec- 
on^nized  among  them  the  \via\e^  of  V^oodwardia  radicans^ 
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and  JDavaUia  Canctriensis^  ferns  now  abundant  in  Madeira. 
Thirdly — The  great  age  of  this  leaf-bed  of  San  Jorge,  which 
was  perhaps  originally  formed  in'  the  crater  of  some  ancient 
volcanic  cone  afterwards  buried  under  lava,  is  proved  by  its 
belonging  to  a  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Madeira, 
which,  after  the  close  of  the  igneous  eruptions,  became  cov- 
ered in  the  adjoining  district  of  Gani9al  with  blown  sand  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  land-shells  were  buried.  These  fos- 
sil shells  belonged  to  no  less  than  36  species,  among  which 
are  many  now  extremely  rare  in  the  island,  and  others,  about 
five  per  cent.,  extinct  or  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Several  of  these  of  the  genus  Helix  are  conspicuous  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  forms,  others  from  their  large  dimensions. 
The  geographical  configuration  of  the  country  shows  that 
this  shell-bed  is  considerably  more  modern  than  the  leaf-bed ; 
it  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  this  period  given  in  a  former  chap- 
ter (p.  143). 

Older.  Pliocene  Period. — Italy. — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radico- 
fani,  Viterbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  submarine  volcanic  tufis  are  interetratified  with  the 
Older  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Sub-apennine  hills  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  erup- 
tions which  occurred  when  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the 
Sub-apennine  hills  were  in  the  course  of  deposition.  This  opin- 
ion I  expressed*  after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1 828,  and  it  has 
recently  (1850)  been  confirmed  by  the  argument  adduced 
by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  favor  of  the  submarine  origin  of  the 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy. f  These  rocks  are  well 
known  to  rest  conformably  on  the  Sub-apennine  marls,  even 
as  far  south  as  Monte  Mario,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  On 
the  exact  age  of  the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has 
recently  been  thrown  by  a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fos- 
sil shells,  undertaken  by  MM.  Rayneval,  Vanden  Hecke,  and 
Ponzi.  They  have  compared  no  less  than  160  species  with 
the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  so  well  described 
by  Mr.  Searles  Wood ;  and  the  specific  agreement  between 
the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we  make  due  al- 
lowance for  geographical  distance  and  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude, that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to 
the  same  period,  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  newest  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  a 

♦  See  Ist  edit,  of  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  1833 ; 
and  former  editions  of  this  work,  chap.  xxxi. 
t  Quart.  Geo!.  Jour.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  281. 
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series  of  volcanic  products  might  be  detected  of  every  age 
from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  historical  epoch. 

Pliocene  Volcanoes  of  the  Eifel, — Some  of  the  most  perfect 
cones  and  craters  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the 
district  round  Vesuvius,  may  be  seen  on  the  left  or  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bonn  and  Andernach.  They  exhibit 
characters  distinct  from  any  which  I  have  observed  else- 
where, owing  to  the  large  part  which  the  escape  of  aqueous 
vapor  has  played  in  the  eruptions  and  the  small  quantities 
of  lava  emitted.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district  are 
gray  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated 
limestones,  replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  group.  The  volcanoes  broke  out  in  the  midst  of 
these  inclined  strata,  and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills 
and  valleys  had  already  been  formed.  The  eruptions  occur- 
red sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys,  sometimes  on 
the  summit  of  hills,  and  frequently  on  intervening  platforms. 
In  travelling  through  this  district  we  often  come  upon  them 
most  unexpectedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  wero 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately 
south  of  Daun,  we  leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  valley  in  which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale 
crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  steep  hill,  on  the  surface  of 
which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata  dipping  inward 
towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  we  see  fragments  of  scoriae  sparingly  scat- 
tered over  the  surface;  until  at  length,  on  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, we  find  ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  tam^  or  deep 
circular  lake-basin  called  the  Gemunder  Slaar.  In  it  we  rec- 
ognize the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have 
been  prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriae  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater 
we  find  precipices  of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no 
signs  of  the  action  of  heat ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  those 
beds  of  lava  and  scoriae,  dipping  outward  on  every  side, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  characteris- 
tic of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scoriae 
and  some  lava,  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  spark- 
ling with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments 
of  half-fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  laminated  texture  in 
the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform  coating. 

Other  crater  lakes  of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  hollowed 
out  of  similar  ancient  strata,  occur  in  the  Upper  Eifel,  where 
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copious  aeriform  discharges  have  taken  place,  throwing  out 
vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale  into  the  air.  I  know  of  no 
other  extinct  volcanoes  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  small  a 
quantity  of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  m  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any 
appearances  which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  sudden  rushing  out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had 
ever  lifted  up  the  stratified  rocks  immediately  around  the 
vent  so  as  to  form  conical  masses,  having  their  strata  dip^ 
ping  outward  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis,  as  is  assumed 
in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  the  Ifist 
chapter. 

I  have  already  given  (p.  5 12,  Fig.  590)  an  example  in  the 
Eifel  of  a  small  stream  of  lava  which  issued  from  one  of  the 
craters  of  that  district  at  Bertrich-Baden.  It  shows  that 
when  some  of  these  volcanoes  were  in  action  the  valleys  had 
already  been  eroded  to  their  present  depth. 

Trass, — The  tufaceous  alluvium  called  trass,  which  has 
covered  large  areas  in  the  Eifel,  and  choked  up  some  valleys 
now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base  Consists 
almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and 
sandstone,  and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If,  as 
is  probable,  this  trass  was  formed  during  the  period  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  it  may  have  originated  in  the  manner  of  the 
moya  of  the  Andes. 

We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be 
produced,  if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one 
of  the  lake-basins.  If  a  breach  should  be  made  in  the  side 
of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of  eject- 
ed fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up 
by  such  a  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous 
trunks  of  trees  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  trass  can 
be  explained.  The  manner  in  which  this  trass  conforms  to 
the  shape  of  the  present  valleys  implies  it's  comparatively 
modern  origin,  probably  not  dating  farther  back  than  the 
Pliocene  Period. 
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CHAFPER  XXX. 

AGE  OF  VOLCANIC  ROCKS — contifiued. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  the  Upper  Miocene  Period. — Madeira. — Grand  Canary. — 
Azores. — Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  Rocks. — Isle  of  Mull. — StafTa  and 
Antrim. — ^Tlie  Eifel. — Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  Rocks  of 
Auvergne. — Hill  of  Gergovia. — Eocene  Volcanic  Rocks  of  Monte  Bolca. 
— ^Trap  of  Cretaceous  Period. — Oolitic  Period. — ^Triassic  Period. — Permi- 
an Period. — Carboniferous  Period. — Erect  Trees  buried  in  Volcanic  Ash 
in  the  Island  of  Arran. — Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — Silurian  Period. — 
Cambrian  Period. — Laurentian  Volcanic  Rocks. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  the  Upper  Miocene  Period. — Madeira. — 
The  greater  pait  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira,  as  we 
have  already  seep  (p.  532),  belong  to  the  Pliocene  Period, 
but  the  most  ancient  of  them  are  of  Upper  Miocene  date,  as 
shown  by  the  fossil  shells  included  in  the  marine  tuffs  which 
have  been  upraised  at  San  Vicente,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  to  the  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  A  similar  marine  and  volcanic  fomiation  constitutes 
the  fundamental  portion  of  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto 
Santo,  forty  miles  distant  from  Madeira,  and  is  there  elevated 
to  an  equal  height,  and  covered,  as  in  Madeira,  with  lavas  of 
supra-marine  origin. 

The  larijest  number  of  fossils  have  been  collected  from 
the  tuffs  and  conglomerates  and  some  beds  of  limestone  in 
the  island  of  Baixo,  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Porto  San- 
to. They  amount  in  this  single  locality  to  more  than  sixty 
in  number,  of  which  about  fifty  are  mollusca,  but  many  of 
these  are  only  casts.  Some  of  the  shells  probably  lived  on 
the  spot  during  the  intervals  between  eruptions,  and  some 
may  have  been  tast  up  into  the  water  or  air  together  with 
muddy  ejections,  and,  falling  down  again,  have  been  depos- 
ited on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  hollows  in  some  of  the 
fragments  of  vesicular  lava  of  which  the  breccias  and  con- 
glomerates are  composed  are  partially  filled  with  calc-sinter, 
beino:  thus  half  converted  into  amysjdaloids.  Amonsc  the 
fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  large  cones, 
strombs,  and  cowries  are  conspi(!UOus  among  the  univalves, 
and  Cardiunij  Spondylus^  and  jLithodomKs  among  the  lamel- 
libranchiate  bivalves,  and  among  the  Echhiodenns  the  large 
Clypeaster  called  C,  aUns,  an  extinct  European  Miocene  fossil. 
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The  largest  list  of  fossils  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Karl 
Meyer,  in  Hartung's  "  Madeira  ;"  but  in  the  collection  made 
by  myself,  and  in  a  still  larger  one  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Yate 
Johnson,  several  remarkable  forms  not  in  Meyer's  list  occur, 
as,  for  example,  Pholadomya^  and  a  large  Terdyra.  Mr.  John- 
son also  found  a  line  specimen  oi  Nautilus  {Atrurid)  zigzag 
(Fig.  211,  p.  266),  a  well-known  Falunian  fossil  of  Europe; 
and  in  the  same  volcanic  tuff  of  Baixo,  the  Echinoderm  Bris- 
SU8  SdUce^  a  living  Mediterranean  species,  found  fossil  in  the 
Miocene  strata  of  Malta.  Mr.  Meyer  identifies  one-third  of 
the  Madeira  shells  with  known  European  Miocene  (or  Falu- 
nian) forms.  The  huge  Strombus  of  San  Vicente  sind  Porto 
Santo,  S.  Italicus^  is  an  extinct  shell  of  the  Sub-apennine  or 
Older  Pliocene  formations.  The  moUusca  already  obtained 
from  various  localities  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  are  not 
less  than  one  hundred  in  nUmber,  and,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  rather  more  than  a  third  are  of  species 
still  living,  but  many  of  these  ai'e  not  now  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  212),  that  in  the  Older  Pliocene 
and  Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe  many  forms  occur  of 
a  more  southern  aspect  than  those  now  inhabiting  the  near- 
est sea.  In  like  manner  the  fossil  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  six 
in  number,  which  I  obtained  from  Madeira,  of  the  genera  As- 
trcea,  Sarcinula^  Ilydnophora^  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lons- 
dale to  be  forms  foreign  to  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  agreeing 
with  the  fauna  of  a  sea  warmer  than  that  now  separating 
Madeira  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  African  coast.  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  the  observations  made  in  1859,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  that  more  than  one-half,  or  fifty-three  in 
ninety,  of  the  marine  raollusks  collected  bjr  him  from  the 
sandy  beach  of  Mogador  are  common  British  species,  al- 
though Mogador  is  18^  degrees  south  of  the  nearest  shores 
of  England.  The  living  shells  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
are  in  like  manner  those  of  a  temperate  climate,  although  in 
great  part  differing  specifically  from  those  of  Magador.* 

Grand  Canary, — In  the  Canaries,  especially  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  the  same  marine  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  found. 
Stratified  tuffs,  with  intercalated  conglomerates  and  lavas, are 
there  seen  in  nearly  horizontal  layers  in  sea-cliffs  about  300 
feet  high,  near  Las  Palmas.  Mr.  Hartung  imd  I  were  unable 
to  find  marine  shells  in  these  tuffs  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
400  feet  above  the  sea;  but  as  the  deposit  to  which  they  be- 
long reaches  to  the  height  of  1 100  feet  or  more  in  the  interior, 
we  conceive  that  an  upheaval  of  at  least  that  amount  has 

♦  Linnean  Proceedings ;  Zoology,  1860. 
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taken  place.  The  Clypeaster  aUus^  Spondylua  gcederopus^ 
Pectunculus  jnlosiis^  Cardita  calyculata,  and  several  other 
shells,  serve  to  identify  tliis  formation  with  that  of  the  Ma- 
deiras, and  Ancillaria  glandiformis^  which  is  not  rare,  and 
some  other  fossils,  remind  us  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

The  sixty -two  Miocene  species  which  I  collected  in  the 
Grand  Canary  were  referred  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward 
to  forty-seven  genera,  ten  of  which  are  no  longer  represented 
in  the  neighboiing  sea,  namely  Corbis^  an  African  form,  Hiri' 
nites,  now  living  in  Oi*egon,  Thecidium  {T.  Mediterraneum^ 
identical  with  the  Miocene  fossil  of  St.  Juvat,  in  Brittany), 
Calyptrcea^  HippwiyXy  Nerita^  Erato^  Oliva^  AnciHaria^  and 
Fasciolaria, 

These  tuffs  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Grand  Canary, 
containing  the  Upper  Miocene  shells,  appear  to  be  about  the 
same  age  as  the  most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  island, 
composed  of  slaty  diabase,  phonolite,  and  trachyte.  Over 
the  marine  lavas  and  tuffs  trachytic  and  basaltic  products 
of  subaerial  volcanic  origin,  between  4000  and  6000  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  piled,  the  central  pails  of  the  Grand 
Canary  reaching  the  height  of  about  6000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  large  portion  of  this  mass  is  of  Pliocene 
date,  and  some  of  the  latest  lavas  have  been  poured  out 
since  the  time  when  the  valleys  wei^e  already  excavated  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  their  present  depth. 

On  the  whole,  the  rocks  of  the  Grand  Canaiy,  an  island  of 
a  nearly  circular  shape,  and  6^  geographical  miles  diameter, 
exhibit  proofs  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions  beginning  like 
those  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Azores,  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  period,  and  continued  to  the  Post-Pliocene.  The 
building  up  of  the  Grand  Canary  by  subaerial  eruptions,  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  thick,  went  on  simultaneously  with  the 
gradual  upheaval  of  the  earliest  products  of  submarine  erup- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pliocene  marine  strata  of 
the  oldest  parts  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  have  been  upraised 
during  eruptions  of  Post-tertiary  date. 

In  proof  that  movements  of  elevation  have  actually  con- 
tinued down  to  Post  -  tertiary  times,  I  may  remark  that  I 
found  raised  beaches  containing  shells  of  the  Recent  Period 
in  the  Grand  Canary,  Teneriffe,  and  Porto  Santo.  The  most 
remarkable  raised  beach  which  I  observed  in  the  Grand  Ca- 
nary, in  the  study  of  which  I  was  assisted  by  Don  Pedro 
Maffiotte,  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island 
at  San  Catalina,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Las  Pal- 
mas.  It  intervenes  between  the  base  of  the  high  cliff  formed 
of  the  tuffs  with  Miocene  shells  j^pd  the  pe^-shore.      From 
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this  beach,  at  an  elevation  of  twenty-five  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  150  feet  from  the 
present  shore,  I  obtained  more  than  fifty  species  of  living 
marine  shells.  Many  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Wood- 
w^ard,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  sea,  as,  for 
example,  Stromhvs  bubonius^  which  is  still  living  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  and  Cerithium  procenim,  found  at  Mozam- 
bique ;  others  are  Mediterranean  species,  as  JPecten  Jdcobceus 
and  -P.  polymorphus.  Some  of  these  testacea,  such  as  Cardita 
squamosa^  are  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  the  deposit  on 
the  whole  seems  to  indicate  a  depth  of  water  exceeding  a 
hundred  feet. 

Azores,  —  In  the  island  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores, 
marine  fossil  shells  have  long  been  known.  Tliey  are  found 
on  the  north-east  coast  on  a  small  projecting  promontory 
called  Ponta  do  Papagaio  (or  Point -Parrot),  chiefly  in  a 
limestone  about  twenty  feet  thick,  which  rests  upon,  and  is 
again  covered  by,  basaltic  lavas^  scoria),  and  conglomerates. 
The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  are  cemented  together  with 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Mr.  Haitung,  in  his  account  of  the  Azores,  published  in 
1860,  describes  twenty -three  shells  from  St.  Mary's,*  of 
which  eight  perhaps  are  identical  with  living  species,  and 
twelve  are  with  more  or  less  certainty  referred  to  European 
Tertiary  forms,  chiefly  Upper  Miocene.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  abundant  of  the  new  species,  CarcUum 
Martungi^  not  known  as  fossil  in  Europe,  is  very  common  in 
Porto  Santo  and  Baixo,  and  serves  to  connect  the  Miocene 
fauna  of  the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras.  In  some  of  the 
Azores,,  as  well  as  in  the  Canary  islands,  the  volcanic  fires 
are  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  recorded  eruptions  of  Lanzerote, 
TeneriflTe,  Palma,  St.  Michael's,  and  others,  attest. 

Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  Rocks. — Isle  of  Midi  and  Antrim, 
— ^I  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  account  already  given  (p. 
247)  of  leaf-beds  at  Ardtun,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  in  the  Heb- 
rides, which  bear  a  relation  to  the  associated  volcanic  rocks 
of  Lower  Miocene  date  analogous  to  that  which  the  Madeira 
leaf^bed,  above  described  (p.  532),  beai*s  to  the  Pliocene  lavas 
of  that  island.  Mr.  Geikie  has  shown  that  the  volcanic  rocks 
In  Mull  are  above  3000  feet  in  thickness.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  well-known  columnar  basalt  of  Stafla,  as  well 
as  that  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  are  of  the  same  age,  and  not 
of  higher  antiquity,  as  once  suspected. 

The  JElfeL — A  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the 

♦  Hartung,  Die  Azoren,  18G0 ;  also  Insel  Gran  Canarin,  Madeira  und  Por^ 
to  Santo,  1864,  Leipsig. 
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Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  coeval  with  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene deposits  to  which  most  of  the  "Brown-Coal"  of  Ger- 
many belongs.  The  Tertiary  strata  of  that  age  are  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonn,  rest- 
ing unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and  vertical  strata  of 
Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  The  Brown -Coal  formation 
of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose  sand,  sandstone,  and 
conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone,  and  occa- 
sionally silex.  Layers  of  light  brown  and  sometimes  black 
lignite  are  intei-stratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 
irregularly  diffused  through  them.  They  contain  numerous 
impressions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  extensively 
worked  for  fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the  formation.  In  sev- 
eral places  layei*s  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in 
the  brown-coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 
The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  monntains 
called- the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  part- 
ly of  trachytic  lavas,  the  latter  being  in  geneml  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two.  There  are  many  varieties  of  trachyte, 
some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline,  resembling  a  coaree- 
grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of  feldspar. 
Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant. 

M.  Von  Dechen,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge,*  has 
given  a  copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of 
the  fresh-water  strata  associated  with  the  brown-coal  of  that 
part  of  Germany.  Plants  of  the  genera  FlaheUaria^  Ceano- 
thus^  and  Daphnogene^  including  D,  cinnaraomifolia  (Fig. 
155,  p.  239),  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plants. 
The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bitu- 
minous shale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  ex- 
tremely thin  leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous; 
but  they  appear  to  belong  to  a  small  number  of  species, 
some  of  which  were  referred  by  Agassiz  to  the  genera  Ijeiir 
ciscus^  Aspius^  and  Perca,  The  remains  of  frogs  also,  of  ex- 
tinct species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ;  and  a 
complete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from 
the  most  imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full- 
grown  animal.  With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  recent  species,  has  been  found,  and  the 
remains  of  many  insects. 

Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne. — 
The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Auvergne  and  Cantal,  in  central 
France,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  eruptions  in  the  Lower 
♦  Geognost.  Beschveib.  des  Siebengebirges  am  Khein.    Bonn,  1852. 
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Miocene  period,  but  to  have  been  most  active  daring  the 
Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  grand  succession  of  events  of  which  there  is 
evidence  in  Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see 
p.  527). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  Tertiary  Period  in  that  re- 
gion are  lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness,  in  the  lowest 
conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the 
slightest  intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  con- 
glomerates succeed  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and 
limestones,  containing  Lower  Miocene  shells  and  bones  of 
mammalia,  the  higher  beds  of  which  sometimes  alternate 
with  volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneous  orighi.  After  the  fill- 
ing up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge  piles  of  trachyt- 
ic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias,  accumulated  to 
a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  superimposed 
upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The  great- 
er portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods;  and  extinct 
quadrupeds  of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  and  others,  were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  al- 
]uvi«al  sand  and  gravel,  v/hich  owe  their  preservation  to  over- 
spreading sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne,  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  vol- 
canic masses  is  Mount  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
granitic  rocks  standing  apart  from  the  fresh -water  strata. 
This  great  mountain  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding  platform,  and  retains 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat  irregular  cone,  the 
slope  of  which  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around. 
This  cone  is  composed  of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and 
their  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and 
basalt,  which  descend  often  in  uninterrupted  sheets  until 
they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round  the  base  of  the 
raountJiin.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angular  and 
rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alternate 
with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off 
from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks 
of  the  mountain.  The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in 
seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks,  where  no  regular  crater  can  now 
be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily  imagine  one  to  have  ex- 
istedy  which  may  have  been  shattered  by  earthquakes,  and 
have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Originally, 
perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 

♦  Scrope's  Central  France,  v.*^ft. 
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an  insignificant  featnre  in  the  great  pile,  and,  like  it,  may 
frequently  have  been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we 
enn  not  come  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no 
organic  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  im- 
pressions of  the  leaves  of  trees  of  species  not  yet  determined. 
It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  234)  that  the  earliest  eruptions 
must  have  been  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Limagne  which 
contain  no  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks.  But  there  is  evidence 
at  a  few  points,  as  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia,  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  that  some  eruptions  took  place  before  the  great 
lakes  were  drained,  while  others  occurred  after  the  desicca- 
tion of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys  had  already  been 
excavated  through  fresh-water  strata. 

'  The  valley  in  which  the  cone  of  Tartaret,  above  mentioned 
(p.  527),  is  situated  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the 
very  different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Au- 
vergne  have  happened ;  for  while  the  cone  itself  is  of  Post- 
Pliocene  date,  the  valley  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  com- 
posed of  sheets  of  ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt, 
which  once  flowed  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Dor  in  some 
part  of  the  Miocene  period.  These  Miocene  lavas  had  accu- 
mulated to  a  thickness  of  nearly  1000  feet  before  the  ravine 
was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  river  Couze,  a  river  which 
was  at  length  dammed  up  by  the  modem  cone  and  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  transformed  into  a  lake. 

Gergovia, — It  has  been  supposed  by  some  observers  that 
there  is  an  alternation  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava 
with  fresh-water  strata  in  the  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont. 

Fig.  004. 
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But  this  idea  has  arisen  from  the  intrusion  ot  the  dike  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  604),  which  has  altered 
the  green  and  white  marls  both  above  and  below.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  real  alternation  of  volcanic  tuff  with  strata 
containing  Lower  Miocene  fresh-water  shells,  among  others 
a  Melania  allied  to  M,  inquinata  (Fig.  217,  p.  268),  with  a 
Melanopsis  and  a  Unio;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
that  in  Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before 
the  drainage  of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Lower  Mi- 
ocene species  of  animals  and  plants  still  flourished. 

Eocene  Volcanic  Bocks. — Monte  Bolca.  —  The  fissile  lime- 
stone .of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verona,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  celebrated  in  Italy  for  the  number  of  perfect  Ichthyo- 
lites  which  it  contains.  Agassiz  has  described  no  less  than 
133  species  of  fossil  fish  from  this  single  deposit,  and  the 
multitude  of  individuals  by  which  many  of  the  species  are 
represented  is  attested  by  the  variety  of  specimens  treasured 
up  in  the  principal  museums  of  Europe.  They  have  been  all 
obtained  from  quarries  worked  exclusively  by  lovers  of  nat- 
ural history,  for  the  sake  of  the  fossils.  Had  the  lithograph- 
ic stone  of  Solenhofen,  now  regarded  as  so  rich  in  fossils, 
been  in  like  manner  quarried  solely  for  scientific  objects,  it 
would  have  remained  almost  a  sealed  book  to  palaeontolo- 
gists, so  sparsely  are  the  organic  remains  scattered  through 
it.  When  I  visited  Monte  Bolca,  in  company  with  Sir  Rod- 
erick Murchison,  in  1828,  we  ascertained  that  the  fish-bearing 
beds  were  of  Eocene  date,  containing  well-known  species  of 
Nummulites,  and  that  a  long  series  of  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions,  evidently  contemporaneous,  had  produced  beds  of 
tuff,  which  are  cut  through  by  dikes  of  basalt.  There  is  evi- 
dence here  of  a  long  series  of  submarine  volcanic  eruptions 
of  Eocene  date,  and  during  some  of  them,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison 
has  suggested,  shoals  of  fish  were  probably  destroyed  by  the 
evolution  of  heat,  noxious  gases,  and  tufaceous  mud,  just  as 
happened  when  Graham's  Island  was  thrown  up  between  Sic- 
ily and  Africa  in  1831,  at  which  time  the  waters  of  the  JVJed- 
iterranean  were  seen  to  be  charged  with  red  mud,  and  cov- 
ered with  dead  fish  over  a  wide  area.* 

Associated  with  the  marls  and  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca 
are  beds  containing  lignite  and  shale  with  numerous  plants, 
which,  have  been  described  by  linger  and  Massalongo,  and 
referred  by  them  to  the  Eocene  period.  I  have  already  cited 
(p.  263)  Professor  Heer's  remark,  that  several  of  the  species 
are  common  to  Monte  Bolca  and  the  white  clay  of  Alum  Bay, 
a  Middle  Eocene  deposit;  and  the  same  botanist  dwells  on 

♦  Principles  of  Geology,  chap.  xxvi. ,  QlVv  ^. , ^.  ^"i'l. 
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the  tropical  character  of  the  flora  of  Monte  Bolca  and  its  dis- 
tinctness from  the  sub-tropical  flora  of  the  Lower  Miocene*  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  which  last  there  is  a  far  more  con- 
siderable mixture  of  forms  of  a  temperate  climate,  such  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  elm,  and  others.  That  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fish  should  have  been  found  in 
any  other  locality  in  Europe,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  palaeontological  record.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  our  insight  into  the  geolo- 
gy of  the  Eocene  period  is  more  than  usually  perfect,  and  we 
are  certainly  acquainted  with  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  assemblages  of  shells  passing  one  into  the  other  from  the 
era  of  the  Thanet  sands  to  that  of  the  Bembridge  beds  or 
Paris  gypsum.  The  general  dearth,  therefore,  of  fish  in  the 
different  members  of  the  Eocene  series.  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower,  might  induce  a  hasty  i^easoner  to  conclude  that  there 
was  a  poverty  of  ichthyic  forms  during  this  period;  but 
when  a  local  accident,  like  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Monte 
Bolca,  occurs,  proofs  are  suddenly  revealed  to  us  of  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  this  great  class  of  vertebrata  in  the 
Eocene  sea.  The  number  of  genera  of  Monte  Bolca  fish  is, 
according  to  Agassiz,  no  less  than  seventy-five,  twenty  of 
them  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and  only  eight  common  to  the 
antecedent  Cretaceous  period.  No  less  than  forty-seven  out 
of  the  seventy-five  genera  make  their  appearance  for  the  fii'st 
time  in  the  Monte  Bolca  rocks,  none  of  them  having  been 
met  with  as  yet  in  the  antecedent  formations.  They  form 
a  great  contrast  to  the  fish  of  the  secondary  strata,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Placoids,  they  are  all  Teleos- 
teans,  only  one  genus,  Pycnodus^  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Ganoids,  which  form,  as  before  stated,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  ichthyolites  entombed  in  the  secondary  or  Mesozoic 
rocks. 

Cretaceous  Period. — M.  Virlet,  in  his  account  of  the  geolo- 
gy of  the  Morea,  p.  205,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps 
ill  Greece  are  of  Cretaceous  date ;  as  those,  for  example,  which 
alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and  green- 
sand  between  Kastri  and  Daraala,  in  the  Morea.  They  con- 
sist in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an 
amygdaloid  with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpen- 
tine. Li  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic 
rocks  is  established  by  the  following  proofs :  first,  the  litho- 
graphic limestones  of  the  Cretaceous  era  are  cut  through  by 
trap,  and  then  a  conglomerate  occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other 
places,  containing  in  its  calcareous  cement  many  well-known 
fossils  of  the  chalk  ai\d  gvecusand,  together  with  pebbles 
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formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  serpentinous  trap,  which 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias.  — ^  Although  the  green  and  ser- 
pentinous trap-rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Ci'e- 
taceous  era,  as  before  mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  erup- 
tions of  similar  rocks  began  during  the  Oolitic  period  ;*  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  trappean  masses,  called 
ophiolitcs  in  tlie  Apennines,  and  associated  with  the  lime- 
stone of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  Period.  —  In  the  southern 
part  of  Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New 
Red  Sandstone,  and,  according  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  have 
not  been  intruded  subsequently  into  the  sandstone,  but  were 
produced  by  contemporaneous  volcanic  action.  Some  beds 
of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl,  resemble  sands 
ejected  from  a  crater;  and  in  the  stratified  conglomerates 
occurring  near  Tiverton  are  many  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphyry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermin- 
gled with  pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments 
were  probably  thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon 
sedimentary  matter  then  in  the  course  of  deposition.f 

Trap  of  the  Permian  Period. — ^The  recent  mvestigations  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Geikie  in  Ayrshire  have  shown  that  some  of 
the  volcanic  rocks  in  that  county  are  of  Permian  age,  and  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  uppermost  portion  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  marks  the  site  of  an 
eruption  of  the  same  era. 

TiB,^  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. — Two  classes  of  contem- 
poraneous trap-rocks  occur  in  the  coal-field  of  the  Forth,  in 
Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the  higher 
series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with 
olivine,  amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wacke,  and  tuff.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  have  sufiered  the  same  dislo- 
cations which  those  sti*ata  have  subsequently  undergone.  In 
the  volcanic  tuff's  of  this  age  are  found  not  only  fragments 
of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but  also  pieces 
of  coal.  The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are 
traced  along  the  south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute 
a  ridge  parallel  with  the  Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling 
to  near  St.  Andrews.  They  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances,  earthy  and  amyg- 
daloidal.     They  are  regularly  interstratitied  with  the  sand- 

*  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  23. 

t  De  la  Beche,  Geol.  Proceedings,  \o\.\\.,'^A^'^. 
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stone,  shale,  and  iron-stone  of  the  lower  coal-raeasares,  and,' 
on  the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone.  I  examined 
these  trap-rocks  in  1838,  in  the  clifTs  south  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  they  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-meas- 
ures. In  the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale 
and  limestone,  and  intersecting  veins  of  greenstone. 

Fife — FlUk  Dike. — A  trap  dike  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  parish  of  Flisk,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county  of  Fife,  which  cuts  through  the  gray  sandstone 
and  shale,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone, 
but  which  may  probably  be  of  carboniferous  date.  It  may 
be  traced  for  many  miles,  passing  through  the  amygdaloidal 
and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norman's  Law  in  that  par- 
ish. In  its  course  it  affords  a  good  exemplification  of  the 
passage  from  the  trappean  into  the  plu tonic,  or  highly  crys- 
talline texture.  Professor  Gustavus  Rose,  to  whom  I  sub- 
mitted specimens  of  this  dike,  found  it  to  be  dolerite,  and 
composed  of  greenish  black  augite  and  Labrador  feldspar, 
the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient.  A  small 
quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniferous,  is  also  pres- 
ent. The  result  ol  this  analysis  is  interesting,  because  Doth 
the  ancient  and  modern  lavas  of  £tna  consist  in  like  manner 
of  augite,  Labradorite,  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Frect  Trees  buried  in  Volcanic  Ash  at  Arran, — An  inter- 
esting discovery  was  made  in  1867  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wttnsch  in 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  isl- 
and of  Arran.  In  the  sea-cliff  about  five  miles  north  of  Cor- 
rie,  near  the  village  of  Laggan,  strata  of  volcanic  ash  occur, 
forming  a  solid  rock  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  en- 
veloping trunks  of  trees,  determined  by  Mr.  Binney  to  belong 
to  the  genera  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendron.  Some  of  these 
trees  are  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  while 
others  are  prostrate  and  accompanied  by  leaves  and  fruits 
of  the  same  genera.  I  visited  the  spot  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wttnsch  in  1870,  and  saw  that  the  trees  with  their  roots,  of 
which  about  fourteen  had  been  observed,  occur  at  two  dis- 
tinct levels  in  volcanic  tuffs  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  having  between  them  beds 
of  shale  and  coaly  matter  seven  feet  thick.  It  is  evident 
that  the  trees  were  overwhelmed  by  a  shower  of  ashes  from 
some  neighboring  volcanic  vent,  as  Pompeii  was  buried  by 
matter  ejected  from  Vesuvius.  The  trunks,  several  of  them 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  circumference,  remained  with  their 
Stigmarian  roots  spreading  through  the  stratum  below,  which 
bad  served,  as  a  Boi\.    The  trees  must  have  continued  for 
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years  in  an  upright  position  after  they  were  killed  by  the 
shower  of  burning  ashes,  giving  time  for  a  partial  decay  of 
the  interior,  so  as  to  afford  hollow  cylinder  into  which  the 
spores  of  plants  were  wafted.  These  spores  germinated  and 
grew,  until  finally  their  stems  were  petrified  by  carbonate 
of  lime  like  some  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  wood  of 
the  containing  Sigillaria.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  discovered 
that  sometimes  the  plants  which  had  thus  grown  and  be- 
come fossil  in  the  inside  of  a  single  trunk  belonged  to  several 
distinct  genei*a.  The  fact  that  the  tree-bearing  deposits  now 
dip  at  an  angle  of  40°  is  the  more  striking,  as  they  must  clear- 
ly have  remained  horizontal  and  undisturbed  during  a  long 
period  of  intermittent  and  contemporaneous  volcanic  action. 

In  some  of  the  associated  carboniferous  shales,  ferns  and 
calamites  occur,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  successive 
buried  forests  remind  us  of  the  sections  (pp.  410,411)  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  coal-measures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Joggins  the  fossilization  of  the  trees 
was  effected  without  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter. 

Trap  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  Period. — By  referring  to  the 
section  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  already 
given  (p.  74),  the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglom- 
erate, No.  3,  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
system,  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are 
sometimes  composed  of  granitic  and  quartzose  rocks,  some- 
times exclusively  of  different  varieties  of  trap,  which  last,  al- 
though purposely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  is  often 
found  either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous  masses  and  dikes 
into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones.  No.  4,  or  alternating  with 
them  in  conformable  beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the 
red  sandstone,  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes, 
but  they  are  very  rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  members  of 
the  group  consisting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These 
phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  are 
repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this 
part  of  Scotland  volcanic  eruptions  were  most  frequent  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period.  The  trap- 
^  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  feldspathic  porphyry  and 
amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calca- 
reous, often  chalcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  We 
meet  also  with  clay  stone,  greenstone,  compact  feldspar,  and 
tuff.  Some  of  these  rocks  look  as  if  they  had  flowed  as 
lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  enveloped  quartz  peb- 
bles which  were  lying  there,  so  as  to  form  conglomerates 
with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley  Den,  in  the 
Sidlaw  Hills.     On  either  side  of  the  axis  o^  \\\\s.  OasCwv  q?1\c^^ 
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(see  section,  p.  74),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  tuffs 
composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the 
south-east  or  north-west,  confoinnably  with  the  shales  and 
sandstones. 

But  the  geological  structure  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  near 
Edinburgh,  shows  that  igneous  rocks  were  there  formed  dur- 
ing the  newer  part  of  the  Devonian  or  "  Old  Red "  period. 
These  hills  are  1900  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  consist  of 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  Upper  Devonian  age,  rest- 
ing on  the  inclined  edges  of  grits  and  slates  of  Lower  De- 
vonian and  Upper  Silurian  date.  The  contemporaneous  vol- 
canic rocks  intercalated  in  this  Upper  Old  Ked  consist  of 
feldspatliic  lavas,  or  feldstones,  with  associated  tuffs  or  ashy 
beds.  The  lavas  were  some  of  them  originally  compact,  otli- 
ei*s  vesicular,  and  these  last  have  been  converted  into  amyg- 
daloids.  They  consist  chiefly  of  feldstone  or  compact  feld- 
spar. The  Pentland  Hills,  say  Messra.  Maclaren  and  Geikie, 
afford  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, the  district  to  the  south-west  of  Edinburgh  was  for  a 
long  while  the  seat  of  a  powerful  volcano,  which  sent  out 
massive  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  ash,  and  continued 
active  until  well-nigh  the  dawn  of  the  Carboniferous  period.* 

Silurian  Volcanic  Rocks.  —  It  appeal's  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata  of  that  country  were  accumulating,  there  were 
frequent  volcanic  eruptions  beneath  the  sea;  and  the  ashes 
and  scoriflB  then  ejected  gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tnfa- 
ceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar  to  the  other  rocks  of  the 
Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in  places  where  syenitic 
and  other  trap-rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs  occur  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  and  contain  Silurian 
fossils,  such  as  casts  of  encrinites,  trilobites,  and  moUusca. 
Although  fossiliferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandy  claystone 
of  the  trap  family.f 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate  in 
some  parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire  with  sedi- 
mentary strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap 
consists  of  slaty  porphyry  and  granular  feldspar  rock,  the 
beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like  those  in  the  associated 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having  the  same  strike 
and  dip.J 

Li  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of 
stratified  trap,  alternating  with  Silurian   schists   and  flag- 

*  Maclaren,  Geologv  of  Fife  and  Lothians.      Geikie,  Trans.  Royal  See. 
Edinburgh,  1800-1861'. 
t  Murchison,  Silurian  System,  edc,  v.  230.  %  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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Stones,  in  a  thickness  of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist 
of  feldspar  porphyry,  and  other  varieties ;  and  the  inter- 
posed Llandeiio  flags  are  of  sandstone  and  shale,  willi  trilo- 
bites  and  graptolites.* 

The  Snowdonian  hills  in  Caunarvonshire  consist  in  great 
part  of  volcanic  tuffs,  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratified 
with  the  Bala  and  Llandeiio  beds.  There  are  some  contem- 
poraneous feldspathic  lavas  of  this  era,  which,  says  Professor 
Ramsay,  alter  the  slates  on  which  they  repose,  having  doubt- 
less been  poured  out  over  them,  in  a  melted  state,  whereas 
the  slates  which  overlie  them  having  been  subsequently  de- 
posited after  the  lava  had  cooled  and  consolidated,  have  en- 
tirely escaped  alteration.  But  there  are  greenstones  asso- 
ciated with  the  same  formation,  which,  although  they  are 
often  conformable  to  the  slates,  are  in  reality  intrusive  rocks. 
They  alter  the  stratified  deposits  both  above  and  below 
them,  and  when  traced  to  great  distances  are  sometimes  seen 
to  cut  through  the  slates,  and  to  send  off  branches.  Never- 
theless, these  greenstones  appear  to  belong,  like  the  lavas,  to 
the  Lower  Silurian  period. 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Bocks. — ^The  Lingula  beds  in  North 
Wales  have  been  described  as  5000  feet  in  thickness.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  these  deposits  volcanic  tuffs  or  ashy  mate- 
rials are  interstratified  with  ordinary  muddy  sediment,  and 
here  and  there  associated  with  thick  beds  of  feldspathic  lava. 
These  rocks  form  the  mountains  called  the  Arans  and  the 
Arenigs ;  numerous  greenstones  are  associated  with  them, 
which  are  intrusive,  although  they  often  run  in  the  lines  of 
bedding  for  a  space.  "Much  of  the  ash,"  says  Professor 
Ramsay, "  seems  to  have  been  sub-aerial.  Islands,  like  Gra- 
ham'«  Island,  may  have  sometimes  raised  their  cratei-s  for 
various  peripds  above  the  water,  and  by  the  waste  of  such 
islands  some  of  the  ashy  matter  became  waterworn,  whence 
the  ashy  conglomerate.  Viscous  matter  seems  also  to  have 
been  shot  into  the  air  as  volcanic  bombs,  which  fell  among 
the  dust  and  broken  crystals  (that  often  form  the  ashes')  be- 
fore perfect  cooling  and  consolidation  had  taken  place."f 

Laurentian  Volcanic  Rocks. — The  Laurentian  rocks  in  Can- 
ada, especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil,  are  the  oldest  in- 
trusive masses  yet  known.  They  form  a  set  of  dikes  of  a 
fine-grained  dark  greenstone  or  dolerite,  composed  of  feld- 
spar and  pyroxene,  with  occasional  scales  of  mica  and  grains 
of  pyrites.  Their  width  vanes  from  a  few  feet  to  a  hundred 
yards,  and  they  have  a  columnar  structure,  the  columns  be- 

*  Mnrchison,  Silurian  System,  etc.,  p.  32/5. 
t  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  \ol.  ix.,  p.  IIQ,  \%^*1. 
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ing  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  dike.  Some  of 
the  dikes  send  off  branches.  These  dolerites  are  cat  through 
by  intrusive  syenite,  and  this  syenite,  in  its  turn,  is  again 
cut  and  penetrated  by  feldspar  porphyry,  tho  base  of  which 
consists  of  petrosilex,  or  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  quartz. 
All  these  trap-rocks  appear  to  be  of  Laurentian  date,  as  the 
Cambrian  and  Huronian  rocks  rest  unconformably  upon 
them.*  Whether  some  of  the  various  conformable  crystal- 
line rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series,  such  as  the  coarse-grained 
granitoid  and  porphyritic  varieties  of  gneiss,  exhibiting 
scarcely  any  signs  of  stratification,  and  some  of  the  serpen- 
tines, may  not  also  be  of  volcanic  origin,  is  a  point  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  a  region  which  has  undergone  so  much 
metamorphic  action. 

*  Logan,  Geology  of  Canada,  1863. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

PLUTONIC  EOCKS. 

General  Aspect  of  Plutonic  Hocks. — Granite  and  its  Varieties. — Decompos- 
ing  into  Spherical  Masses. — Rude  columnar  Structure. — Graphic  Granite. 
— Mutual  Penetration  of  Crystals  of  Quartz  and  Feldspar. — Glass  Cavities 
in  Quartz  of  Granite. — ^Porphyritic,  talcose,  and  syenitic  Granite. — Schorl- 
rock  and  Eurite. — Syenite. — Connection  of  the  Granites  and  Syenites  with 
the  Volcanic  Rocks. — ^Analogy  in  Composition  of  Trachjrte  and  Granite. — 
Granite  Veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cornwall. — Metallif- 
erous Veins  in  Strata  near  their  Junction  with  Granite. — Quartz  Veins. 
— ^Exposure  of  Plutonic  Rocks  at  the  Surface  due  to  Denudation. 

The  plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as 
they  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  con- 
sidered. I  have  described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic 
rocks  as  the  unstratified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypo- 
gene  formations,  and  have  stated  that  they  differ  from  the 
volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture, 
but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are  the 
products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  whether  thrown 
up  into  the  air  or  the  sea.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence 
of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava,  never  being  sco- 
riaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming  a  porphyry 
with  an  nncrystalline  base,  nor  alternating  with  tuffs. 

From  these  and  other  peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred 
tliat  the  granites  have  been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in 
the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowly  under 
great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not  expand. 
The  volcanic  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  although  they  also  have 
risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of 
the  great  depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been 
derived  the  name  of  "  Plutonic  rocks,"  The  beginner  will 
easily  conceive  that  the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  may 
extend  downward  from  the  crater  of  every  active  volcano 
to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps  several  miles  or  leagues,  and 
the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
may,  or  rather  must,  be  distinct ;  so  that  volcanic  and  plu- 
tonic rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes  even  in 
composition,  may  originate  simultaneously, \\i<^  Q.wfc  "aX*  K^Jw^i 
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surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it.  The  plntonic  formations 
also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having  veins  or  ramifications 
proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  adjoining  rocks,  and 
causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no  organic 
remains ;  but  they  differ  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture, 
whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to 
have  originated  under  conditions  precisely  similar. 

The  two  principal  members  of  the  Plutonic  family  of  rocks 
are  Granite  and  Syenite,  each  of  which,  with  their  varieties, 
l>ear  very  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  tra- 
chytes bear  to  the  basalts.  Granite  is  a  compound  of  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  the  feldspars  being  rich  in  silica,  which  forms 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  aggregate.  In  Syenite 
quartz  is  rare  or  wanting,  homblende  taking  the  place  of 
mica,  and  the  proportion  of  silica  not  exceeding  50  to  60  per 
cent. 

Granite  and  its  Varieties. — Granite  often  preserves  a  very 
uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory, 
forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  foi-m,  usually  clad  with  a 
scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  ibr  the  most 
part  in  a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted 
by  piles  of  stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders, 
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Mass  of  granite  near  the  Shari>  Tor,  Ck)ruwalL 

for  which  they  have  been  mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these 
stones,  originally  quadrangular,  acquires  a  rounded  form  by 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the  edges  and  angles  waste 
away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A  similar  i^pherical 
structure  has  already  been  described  as  characteristic  of  ba- 
salt and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  refen*ed  to 
analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood.  Al- 
though it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by 
fissures,  so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar, 
structure.  Examples  of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near 
f/je  Land's  End,  in  Covn\va.U.    (See  Fig.  606.) 
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Feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica  ai-e  usually  considered  as  the 
miueralij  essential  to  granite,  the  feldspar  being  most  abun- 
dant in  quantity,  and  the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that 
of  mica.  These  minerals  are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  con- 
fused cryBtallizatiod ;  that  is  to  sa^,  there  is  no  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in  gneiss  (see  Fig. 
622,  p,  S77),  except  in  the  vanety  termed  graphic  granite, 
which  occura  mostly  in  granitic  veins.  This  variety  is  a 
compound  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce 


mile  liBving  a  cnbaldal  nod  inde  colDmnu  atractnre,  Land'a  End,  Coniwall. 


an  imperfect  laminar  structare.  The  crystals  of  feldspar 
appear  to  have  been  first  foi-med,  leaving  between  them  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  darter-colored  quartz.  This 
mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right  angles  to  the  alter- 
nate plates  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  presents  broken  lines, 
which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters,  {See  Fig. 
608.)  The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French  Pegma- 
tite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  common  feldspar,  usu- 
ally with  some  small  admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  often 
passes  into  graphic  granite. 

Ordinary  granite,  ns  well  as  syenite  and  euritc,  usually 
contains  two  kinds  of  feldspar:  1st,  the  common,  or  ortho- 
clase,  in  which  potash  is  the  prevailing  a\ta.\\,a.'fti\!ci\a^«wsi- 
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ally  occurs  in  large  crj'stals  of  a  white  or  flesh  color;  and 
2dly,  feldspar  in  smaller  crystals,  in  which  soda  predomi- 
nates, usually  of  a  dead  white  or  spotted,  and  Htriated  like 
albite,  but  not  the  same  in  composition,* 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amoi'phous  state, 
forma  a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  feldspar 
and  mica  have  crystallized  ;  for  although  these  minerals  are 
much  more  fusible  than  silcx,  they  have  often  imprinted  their 
shapes  upon  the  quartz.  This  fact,  appai'ently  so  paradoKi- 
cat,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious  speculation.  We  should 
natui-ally  have  anticipated  that,  during  the  cooling  of  the 
mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  the  first  to  consolidate; 
and  that  the  different  varieties  of  feldspar,  as  well  as  garnets 
and  tourmalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would 
be  the  last.  Precisely  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the 
passage  of  most  granite  aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
slate,  crystals  of  the  more  fusiole  minerals  being  found  en- 
veloped in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz,  which  has  often 
taken  very  faithful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to  preserve  even  the 
mici-oscopieally  minute  striations  on  the  surface  of  prisms  of 
tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  have 
been  proposed  by  MM,  de  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and  Duroeher. 
They  i-efer  to  51.  Gaudin's  experiments  on  the  fusion  of 
quartz,  which  show  that  silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  <j! 
I'cmaining  in  a  viscous  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does. 
This  "gelatinous  flint"  is  supposed  to  retmn  a  considerable 
degree  of  plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mixture  has  ac- 
quired a  low  temperature.  Occasionally  we  find  the  quartz 
and  feldspar  mutually  imprinting  their  forms  on  each  other, 
affoi-ding  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  crystallization  of 
both-t 

•  Delesse,  Ann.  dea  Mines,  1852, 1,  iii.,  p.  4m,  nnd  1848,  t.  xiii.,  p.  ez.l. 
t  Bulletin,  He  Eerie,  iv.,  1304;    and  D'Archinc,  Hist,  des  J'rogrts  de  1b 
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•  According  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gusta- 
vus  Rose,  the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of 
2*6,  which  characterizes  silica  when  it  is  pi'ecipitated  from  a 
liquid  solvent,  and  not  that  inferior  density,  namely,  2 "3, 
which  belongs  to  it  when  it  cools  in  the  laboratory  from  a 
state  of  fusion  in  what  is  called  the  dry  way.  By  some  it 
had  been  rashly  inferred  that  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
solidation of  granite  takes  place  is  exceedingly  different  from 
the  cooling  of  lavas,  and  that  the  intense  heat  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  the  production  of  mountain  masses  of  plu- 
tonic  rocks  might  be  dispensed  with.  But  Mr.  David  Forbes 
informs  me  that  silica  can  crystallize  in  the  dry  way,  and  he 
has  found  in  quartz  forming  a  constituent  part  of  some  tra- 
chytes, both  from  Guadaloupe  and  Iceland,*  glass  cavities 
quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  genuine  volcanic  minerals. 

These  "glass  cavities,"  which  with  many  other  kindred 
phenomena  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Sorby,  are 
those  in  which  a  liquid,  on  cooling,  has  become  first  viscous 
and  then  solid  without  crystallizing  or  undergoing  a  definite 
change  in  its  physical  structure.  Other  cavities  which,  like 
those  just  mentioned,  are  frequently  discernible  under  the 
microscope  in  the  minerals  composing  granitic  rocks,  are  fill- 
ed, some  of  them  with  gas  or  vapor,  others  with  liquid,  and 
by  the  movements  of  the  bubbles  thus  included  the  distinct- 
ness of  such  cavities  from  those  filled  with  a  glassy  substance 
can  be  tested.  Mr.  Sorby  admits  that  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  fluid  cavities  in  the  quartz  of  granite  implies  that 
water  was  almost  always  present  in  the  formation  of  this 
rock ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  lavas,  and  it  is 
now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr.  Scrope  insisted  on  the 
important  part  which  water  plays  in  volcanic  eruptions,  be- 
ing so  intimately  mixed  up  withi'  the  materials  of  tlie  lava 
that  he  supposed  it  to  aid  in  giving  mobility  to  the  fluid 
mass.  It  is  well  known  that  steam  escapes  for  months,  some- 
times for  years,  from  the  cavities  of  lava  when  it  is  cooling- 
and  consolidating.  As  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Sorby's  experi- 
ments and  speculations  on  this  difficult  subject,  they  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  He  concludes  that  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  originate 
are  so  far  similar  that  in  both  cases  they  combine  igneous  fu- 
sion, aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation — the  proof, 
he  says,  of  the  operation  of  water  in  the  formation  of  granite 
being  quite  as  strong  as  of  that  of  heat.* 

Wnen  rocks  are  melted  at  great  depths  water  must  be 
present,  for  two  reasons — First,  because  rain- water  and  e.^^- 
♦  See  Quart.  Geol.  Jour.,  \o\.  x\v.,  ^t^.  \^^^,  \&^. 
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water  are  always  descending  throngh  fissured  and  porona 
i-ocks,  and  must  at  length  find  their  way  into  tlie  regions  of 
subterranean  heat ;  and  secondly,  because  in  a  state  of  com- 
bination water  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  most  common  minerals,  especially  those  of  the  alnmi- 
nons  class.  But  the  existence  of  water  under  great  pressure 
affords  no  ailment  against  our  attributing  an  excessively 
high  temperature  to  the  mass  with  which  it  is  mixed  np. 
Bunsen,  indeed,  imagines  that  in  Iceland  water  attains  a 
white  heat  at  a  Tory  moderate  depth.  To  what  extent  some 
of  the  mctamorphio  rocks  containing  the  same  minerals  as 
the  granites  may  have  been  formed  by  hydrothermal  action 
without  the  intervention  of  intense  heat  comparable  to  that 
bi'onght  into  play  in  a  volcanic  eruption,  will  be  considered 
when  we  treat  ot  the  mctamorphio  rocks  In  the  thirty-third 
chapter. 

Porphyritic  Granite. — ^Thia  name  has  been  sometimes  giv- 
en to  that  variety  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  feld- 
spar, sometimes  more  than  three  inches  in  length,  are  scat- 
tered through  an  ordinary  base  of  granite.  An  example  of 
this  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  granite  of  the  Land's  End, 
iu  Cornwall  (Fig.  609),    The  two  larger  prismatic  crystals  in 
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this  drawing  represent  feldspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are 
also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this 
base  also  appear  black  eneclcs  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which 
have  a  more  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remain- 
der of  the  mass  is  quartz,  the  translucency  of  which  is  strong- 
ly contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of  the  white  feldspar  and 
black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of  the  quartz  nor 
the  silvery  lustre  of  the  n>ica  can  be  expressed  in  the  en- 
graving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite 
seems  to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  ele- 
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mcnts  were  thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystal- 
lized under  precisely  similar  conditions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  accidental,  or  "  occasional,"  minerals,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  belong  to  granite.  Among  these  black  schorl 
or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet,  and  fluor  spar  are  not 
uncommon  ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify 
the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  nevertheless, 
that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same; 
and  a  still  greater  difference  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-vary- 
ing proportions  of  the  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Talcose  Granite,  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture 
of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in 
some  parts  of  Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the 
kaolin  or  china  clay,  more  than  12,000  tons  of  which  are  an- 
nually exported  from  that  country  for  the  potteries. 

Schorl-rock,  and  Schorly  Granite. — The  former  of  these  is 
an  aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When 
feldspar  and  mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly 
granita     This  kind  of  granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Miirite,Feldstone. — Eurite  is  a  rock  m  which  the  ingredients 
of  granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular  mass,  mica  be- 
ing usually  absent,  and,  when  present,  in  such  minute  fiakes 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Feldstone,  and  when  the  crystals  of  feldspar  are  conspicuous 
it  becomes  Feldspar  porphyry.  All  these  and  other  varieties 
of  granite  pass  into  certain  kinds  of  trap — a  circumstance 
which  affords  one  of  many  arguments  in  favor  of  what  is 
now  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  granites  are  also  of 
igneous  origin.  The  contrast  of  the  most  crystalline  form 
of  granite  to  that  of  the  most  common  and  earthy  trap  is 
undoubtedly  great ;  but  each  member  of  the  volcanic  class 
is  capable  of  becoming  porphyritic,  and  the  base  of  the  por- 
phyry may  be  more  and  more  crystalline,  until  the  mass 
passes  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  nearly  allied  in  mineral 
composition. 

Syenitic  Granite, — The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed,  and  form 
a  passage  between  the  granites  and  the  syenites.  This  rock 
occurs  in  Scotland  and  in  Guernsey. 

Syenite. — We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  the  plu- 
tonic  rocks,  or  those  having  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  silica, 
and  which,  as  before  stated  (p.  552),  are  usually  called  syenit- 
ic. Syenite  onginally  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
ancient  quarries  of  Syene,  in  Egypt.  It  differs  from  granite 
in  having  hornblende  as  a  substitute  for  mica,  and  being  with- 
out quartz.     Werner  at  least  considered  syenite  as  a  binary 
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oompound  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  and  regai-ded  quartz 
as  merely  one  of  its  occasional  minerals. 

Miascite  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  syenite  most  frequently 
spoken  of;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  orthoclase  and  nepbeline, 
with  hornblende  and  quartz  as  occasional  accessary  miner- 
als. It  derives  its  name  from  Miask,  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Gustavus  Rose.  Zircon- 
syenite  is  another  variety  closely  allied  to  Miascite^but  con- 
taining crystals  of  Zircon.     • 

Connection  of  the  Granites  and  Syenites  with  the  Volcanic 
Bocks. — The  minerals  which  constitute  alike. the  plutonic  and 
volcanic  rocks  consist,  almost  exclusively,  of  seven  elements, 
namely,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  iron 
(see  Table,  p.  499)  ;  and  these  may  sometimes  exist  in  about 
the  same  proportions  in  a  porous  lava,  a  compact  trap,  and  a 
crystalline  granite.  The  same  lava,  for  example,  may  be 
glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or  stony,  or  porphyritic,  accoi*ding  to 
the  more  or  less  rapid  rate  at  which  it  cools. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to 
prove  the  gradation  of  the  plutonic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  fiord  of  Chnstiania,  in  ^bforway,  there 
is  a  large  district  of  trap,  chiefly  greenstone-poi-phyry  and 
syenitic-greenstonc,  resting  on  fossiliferous  strata.  To  this, 
on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a  region  equally  extensive  of 
syenite,  the  passage  from  the  trappean  to  the  crystalline  plu- 
tonic rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarkation  between  them. 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
Culloch,  "  is  the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica;  though  sometimes  hornblende  is  substituted  for 
the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a  variety  occurs  which  is 
composed  simply  of  feldspar  and  hornblende ;  and  in  exam- 
ining more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  observed 
in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  be- 
come undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner 
into  a  basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soil  claystone,  with  a 
schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from 
those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast."  The  same 
author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland  a  granite  composed  of  horn- 
blende, mica,  feldspar,  and  quartz  graduates  in  an  equally 
perfect  manner  into  basalt,*  In  Hungary  there  are  varieties 
of  trachyte,  which,  geologically  speaking,  are  of  modern  ori- 
gin, in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica,  but  of  quartz,  are 
common,  together  with  feldspar  and  hornblende.     It  is  easy 

♦  Syst.  of  Geo\.,  \ol.\,,  ^^»  157  and  158. 
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to  conceive  liow  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downward  into  granite. 

Granitic  Veins. — I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy 
in  the  forms  of  certain  granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  strata  penetrated  by  plutonic  rocks  have 
suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  near  the 
contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in  Scotland, 
alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  arsfillaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not 
take  place  as  might  have  been  looked  for  if  the  granite  had 
been  formed  there  before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which 
case  the  section  would  have  appeared  as  in  Fig.  610;  but 
the  union  is  as  represented  in  Fig.  Gil,  the  undulating  out- 


Fig.  CIO. 


Fig.  Cll. 


Janctlou  of  grauite  and  argillaceoas  schist  in  Glen  Tilt.    (MncCnlloch.)* 

line  of  the  granite  intersecting  different  strata,  and  occasion- 
ally intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of  clay- 
slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably  m 
composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  char- 
acter by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and 
acquires  a  more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  hornstone  or 
chert,  with  a  splintery  fracture,  and  effervescing  freely  with 
acids. 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other 
instances  into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids, 
would  be  difficult  of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained 
that  such  limestones  are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of 
quartz,  mica,  or  feldspar  disseminated  through  them.  The 
elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has  been  subjected 
to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fused,  and  so  spread  more  uni- 
formly through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every 
scradation  from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  recjular  form  of 

♦  Gcx)l.  Trans. ,  First  Series,  vol.  \v\. ,  \\.  *IV. 
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a  dike,  bdcIi  as  intersect  the  tufTs  and 

— : lavas  of  Vesnviiia  and  Etna,     Dikes 

^^^=  of  granite  may  be  seen,  among  other 
places,  on  the  soathem  flank  of  Mount 
Hattock,  one  of  the  Grampians,  the 
opposite  walls  sometimes  pi'eserving 
an  exact  parallelism  for  a  considera- 
ble distance.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  granite  veins  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  more  sinuous  in  their 
course  than  those  of  trap.  They  pre- 
sent similar  shapes  at  the  most  north- 
ern point  of  Scotland,  and  the  soath- 
'"  ■' .  eramost  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the 
'5  cioT  annexed  drawings  ivill  show. 
J,  cupe  jj.  jg  jjQj  uncommon  for  one  set  of 
granite  veins  to  intersect  another; 
and  sometimes  there  are  three  EetB,as  in  the  environs  of  Hei- 
delbei^,  where  the  gi'auite  j,[    j|, 

on  the  banks  of  the  river  : — -=- 
Necker  is  seen  to  consist  of  ^_ 
thi-ee  varieties,  differing  In  ,. 
color,  grain,  and  various  pe- 
culiarities of  minei-al  com- 
position. One  of  these, 
which  is  evidently  the  sec- 
ond in  age,  is  seen  to  cut 
through  an  older  granite; 
and  another,  still  newer, 
traverses  both  the  second 
and  the  fii'st.  In  Shetland 
there  are  two  kinds  of  gran- 
ite. One  of  them,  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  feldspar, 
and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  eoloi",  and  is  seen  underlying  gneiss. 
The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which  penetrates  the  dark  variety 
everywhere  in  veins.J 

Fig,  614  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  gi-anite  veins  in  Corn- 
wall, given  by  Messrs.  Von  Oeynhausen  and  Von  Dechen.g 
The  main  body  of  the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyi-itic  appear- 
ance, with  large  crystals  of  feldspar;  butin  the  veins  it  is  fine- 
grained, and  without  these  large  crystals.  The  general  height 
of  the  veins  is  front  16  to  20  leet,  but  some  are  much  higher, 

•  CnplHin  B.  Hall,  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii. 

t  Western  Islands,  pi.  31. 

I  MnrCnlloth,  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .18. 
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Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  gra- 
nitiform  structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently 
observed  to  contain  metalH,  at  or  near  their  junction  with 
stratified  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which 
traveree  stratified  rocks  are,  as  a  general  law,  more  metallif- 
erous near  such  junctions  than  in  other  positions.  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have  been  spread  in 
»  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the  con- 
tact of  another  rock,  in  a  different  state  of  temperature,  or 
sometimes  the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicini- 
ty, may  have  caused  the  sublimation  of  the  metals.* 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  ofea  found  in  granite  as  in  man^ 
stratified  ivicks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of 
granite  or  trap,  to  large  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composi- 


Flg.StS. 


tion.  They  appt^ar  to 
have  been  cracks,  into 
which  siliceous  matter 
was  infiltered.  Such 
segregation,  sis  it  is 
called,  can  sometimes 
clearly  be  shown  to 
have  taken  place  long 
subsequently  to  the 
original      consolidation 

of  the  containing  rock, 

Thus,  for  example,  I  ob-  0.6Q1 
served  in  the  gneiss  of         *" 
Ti'onstadStrand,nearI>rammen,in  Norway,  the  annexed  sec- 
tion on  tlie  beach.    It  appears  that  tho  alternating  strata  of 
whitish  granitiform  gneiss  and  black  hornblende-schist  were 
•  Nocker,  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc. ,  No.  26,  p.  392. 
24* 
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first  cut  through  by  a  greenstone  dike,  about  2^  feet  wide; 
then  the  crack  a,  ^,  passed  through  all  these  rocks,  and  was 
filled  up  with  quartz.  The  opposite  walls  of  the  vein  are  in 
some  parts  incrusted  with  transparent  crystals  of  quartz, 
the  middle  of  the  vein  being  filled  up  with  common  opaque 
white  quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  volcanic  formations  have  been  called 
overlying,  because  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.  M.  Necker  has  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the 
underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated 
is  highly  charactenstic.  It  was,  indeed,  supposed  by  some  of 
the  earlier  observers  that  the  granite  of  Christiania,  in  Nor- 
way, was  intercalated  in  mountain  masses  between  the  pri- 
mary or  palaeozoic  strata  of  that  country,  so  as  to  overlie 
fossiliferous  shale  and  limestone.  But  although  the  gninite 
«ends  veins  into  these  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  is  decidedly 
posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition  in  mass  has  been 
disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  observations  on  this 
controverted  point  I  had  opportunities,  in  1837,  of  verifying. 
There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of  euritic 
porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  othei*s  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve,  perhaps,  to  be  classed 
as  plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  tioily  be 

described  as  in- 
terposed con- 
formably be- 
tween fossilifer- 
ous strata,  as  the 
porphyries  («,  c. 
Fig.  616)    which 

Euritic  porphyry  alternating  with  primary  fossiliferons     divide    the    bitn- 
Btrata,  near  Christiania.  v*e»*v»^    i.h^    R,n,ti 

mmous  shales 
and  argillaceous  limestones,  f^  f.  But  some  of  these  same 
porphyries  are  partially  unconformable,  as  ^,  and  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  the  others  also,  notwithstanding  their 
appearance  of  interstratification,  have  been  forcibly  in- 
jected/ Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above  mentioned 
;ire  highly  quartzose,  others  very  feldspathic.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more 
granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin 
to  send  forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  lu  a  word,  we 
have  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gra- 
dations between  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in 
their  mineralogical  composition  and  structure,  but  also  in 
their  relations  of  position  to  associated  formations.  If  the 
term  "overlying"  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plu- 
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tonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  ac- 
quire a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat  which  in  every 
active  volcano  extends  downward  to  indefinite  depths  must 
produce  simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  sur- 
face and  far  below  it ;  and  we  can  not  suppose  that  rocks  re- 
sulting from  the  crystallizing  of  fused  matter  under  a  press- 
ui-e  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less  several  miles,  of  the 
earth's  crust  can  exactly  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near 
the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class 
of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many 
particulars,  might  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plu- 
tonic  formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both 
in  their  positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of 
their  deep  subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
judge  by  considering  the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  vol- 
canic rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  senes, 
we  ought  to  find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing 
upward  into  lava  and  downward  into  granite.  But  we  may 
answer  that  our  vertical  sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ; 
and  if  we  find  in  certain  places  a  transition  from  trap  to  po- 
rous lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from  granite  to  trap,  it  is 
as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  al- 
ready demonstrated  to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will 
•reconcile  the  student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of 
high  antiquity,  although  deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  orig- 
inally formed,  may  have  become  uncovered  and  exposed  at 
the  surface.  Their  actual  elevation  above  the  sea  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which  we  have  attributed  the 
upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  iho  turamits  of  some 
mountain  chains. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

ox  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OP  THE  PLUTONIC  BOOKS. 

Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  Age  of  a  Platonic  Rock. — ^Test  of  Age 
by  Relative  Position. — ^Test  by  Intrusion  and  Alteration. — ^Test  by  Mineral 
Composition. — ^Test  by  included  Fragments. — Recent  and  Pliocene  Pla- 
tonic Rocks,  why  invisible. — Miocene  Syenite  of  the  Isle  of  Skye. — Eocene 
Plutonic  Rocks  in  the  Andes. — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  Rocks. — Gran- 
ite altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye. — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferous  Strata. — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Period. — Syenite 

.  altering  Silurian  Stmta  in  Norway. — Blending  of  the  same  with  Gneiss. — 
Most  ancient  Plutonic  Rocks. — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  Form. 

•  When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks 
have  originated  at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  planet,  we  must  be  prepai'ed  to  encounter  greater  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  such  rocks  than  in 
the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  foimations.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  each  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  rock  was  derived  either  from  lavas  poured 
out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited 
at  the  surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  them- 
selves or  intercalated  between  strata  containing:  fossils.  But 
the  same  tests  entirely  fail,  or  are  only  applicable  in  a  modi- 
fied degree,  when  we  endeavor  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a 
rock  which  has  crystallized  from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that  case  we  are  reduced  to  the 
tests  of  relative  position,  intrusion,  alteration  of  the  rocks  in 
contact,  included  fragments,  and  mineral  character ;  but  all 
these  may  yield  at  best  a  somewhat  ambiguous  result. 

Test  of  Age  by  Relative  Position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous 
strata  of  every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on 
plutonic  rocks;  as  at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the 
Post-pliocene  deposits  rest  on  granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where 
the  n*esh-water  Miocene  strata,  and  at  Heidelberg,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone  occupy  a  similar  placa 
In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in  position  is 
connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The  crys- 
talline rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  su- 
})erimposed,  and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded 
pebbles  of  the  subjacent  granite. 
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Test  by  Intrusion  and  Alteration. — But  when  plutonic  rocks 
send  veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  con- 
tact, in  the  manner  before  described  (p.  559),  it  is  clear  that, 
like  intrusive  traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which 
they  invade  and  alter.  Examples  of  the  application  of  this 
test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

Test  by  Mineral  Composition. — Notwithstanding  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  chapter  that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  sy- 
enite, talcose  granite,  and  othera.  One  of  these  varieties  is 
sometimes  found  exclusively  prevailing  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive region,  where  it  preserves  a  homogeneous  character ; 
so  that,  having  ascertained  its  relative  age  in  one  place,  we 
can  recognize  its  identity  in  othere,  and  thus  determine  from 
a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large  mount- 
ain naasses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitic 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mmeral  called  zircon 
abounds,  has  altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  iu 
contact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same 
zircon-syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway  to  a  post-Silurian  date. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters 
alone ;  syenite,  for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  be- 
ing more  modern  than  common  or  micaceous  granite.  But 
modem  investigations  have  proved  these  generalizations  to 
bave  been  premature. 

Test  by  Included  Fragments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be 
of  much  importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  gran- 
ite are  usually  so  much  altered  that  they  can  not  be  refer- 
I'ed  with  certainty  to  the  rocks  whence  they  were  derived. 
In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North  America,  according  to 
Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing  granite,  con- 
tains fragments  of  slate  and  trap  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were 
injected  from  below,*  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be 
newer  than  those  slaty  and  trappean  formations  from  which 
the  fragments  were  derived. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  Plutonic  Bocks,  why  invisible.— The  ex- 
planations already  given  in  the  28th  and  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  probable  relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  for- 
mations, will  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  infer  that  rocks  of 
the  one  class  can  never  be  produced  at  or  near  the  surface 
without  some  members  of  the  other  being  formed  below.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten 
years  to  cool  in  the  open  air;  and  where  they  are  of  great 

♦  Silliman's  Jour.,  No.  G9,  p.  VIZ. 
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depth,  a  much  longer  period.  The  melted  matter  pouted 
from  JoruUo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1*7 5-9,  which  accumulated 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was  found  to  retain 
a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.*  We 
may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean 
lava  may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the 
volcanic  foci  for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrig- 
eration may  be  extremely  gradual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this 
process  may  be  retarded  for  an  indefinite  period  by  the  ac- 
cession of  fi^sh  supplies  of  heat ;  for  we  find  that  the  lava  in 
the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  has  been  in 
a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two  thousand  years ; 
and  we  may  suppose  this  fiuid  mass  to  communicate  with 
some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava 
once  in  every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below 
can  scarcely  iail  to  have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liq- 
uefaction. If  then  it  be  a  reasonable  conjectui*e,  that  about 
2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in  the  course  of  every  century, 
either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  beneath  them,f  it  will 
follow  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock  generated  or  in  prog- 
ress during  the  Recent  epoch  must  already  have  been  con- 
siderable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the 
earth's  crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human 
observation  by  subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Be- 
tween the  period  when  a  plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the 
subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of  its  protrusion  at  any 
single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological  penods 
must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  even  the  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Pliocene  period  for 
great  upheaval  and  denudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore, 
must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable  antiquity  relatively  to 
the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  fonnations,  before  it  becomes 
extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the  upheaval  of  land 
has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive 
the  more  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upward  to  the 
surface  by  the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  succes- 
sively below — subterposition  in  the  plu|;Onic,  like  supei'posi- 
tion  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually  characteristic 
of  a  newer  origin. 

♦  See  "Principles,"  Index,  "  Jorallo." 
t  Ibid..  "  YoVcaivic  Eruptions." 
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In  tlie  accompaiijinjt  diagram  (Fig.  61?)  ftn  attempt  is 
made  to  show  tho  inverted  order  iii  which  Hedimentary  and 


pliitonic  formations  may  occnr  in  the  earth's  crust  The 
oldest  pliitonic  mck,  No.  I,,  has  been  upheaved  at  nuccessive 
periods  until  it  lias  become  exposed  to  \\ftvj  \w  b.  TO.cixj.vL'wixw- 
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chain.  This  protrusion  of  No.  I.  has  been  caused  by  the  ig- 
neous agency  which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos. 
IL,  III.,  and  IV.  Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  No. 
L,  have  also  been  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual 
process.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Recent  strata  No.  4 
and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock  No.  IV.  are  the  most 
remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of  contempora- 
neous date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  convulsions 
of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  or  Post-ter- 
tiary granite. will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest 
ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.  During  that 
time  the  JRecent  strata  No.  4  might  be  covered  by  a  great 
many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Hiocene  Plutonic  Rocks. — A  considerable  mass  of  syenite, 
in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  described  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  as  inter- 
secting limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the  age  of  the  lias. 
The  limestone,  which  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  granite 
contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  junction, 
where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.* 
MacCulloch  pointed  out  that  the  syenite  here,  as  in  Raasay, 
was  newer  than  the  secondary  rocks,  and  Mr.  Geikie  has  since 
shown  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  plutonic 
rock  may  be  of  Miocene  age,  because  a  similar  Syenite  hav- 
ing a  true  granitic  character  in  its  crystallization  has  modi- 
fied the  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Ben  More,  in  Mull,  some 
of  which  have  undergone  considerable  metamorphism. 

Eocene  Plutonic  Rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this  volume 
(p.  277),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows 
that  vast  movements  which  have  raised  those  fossiliferous 
rocks  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken  place  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore,  if  any- 
where, we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene  formations  of  Eo- 
cene date  breakinor  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed 
region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  even  thej^y«cA,  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummu- 
litic series,  has  been  occasionally  mvaded  by  plutonic  rocks, 
and  converted  into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or 
gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state 
since  the  Jii/sch  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much  whether  it  be  a  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it  should  be 
a.ssijxnod  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

♦  "  Westenv  IsXaxvda,"  vol.  i.,  v.  3S0. 
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Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the 
region  of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  In 
some  part,  therefore,  of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover 
tertiary  plutonic  rocks  laid  open  to  view;  and  Mr.  Darwin's 
account  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer, 
fully  Idealizes  this  expectation:  for  he  shows  that  we  have 
strong  ground  to  presume  that  plutonic  rocks  there  exposed 
on  a  large  scale  are  of  later  date  than  certain  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean 
origin  of  the  hypogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the 
supposed  fact  nere  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary 
granite  at  the  surface,  was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  A  considerable  lapse  of  time  must  intervene  between 
the  formation '  of  plutonic  and  metamorphio  rocks  in  the 
nether  regions  and  their  emergence  at  the  surface.  For  a 
lonsf  series  of  subterranean  movements  must  occur  before 
such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean ; 
and,  before  they  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata 
which  previously  covered  them  must  have  been  stripped  off 
by  denudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baiae  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819, 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval 
or  subsidence  of  land  has  been  accompanied  by  the  simulta- 
neous emission  of  lava  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  same  vol- 
canic region.  From  these  and  other  examples  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust,  opera- 
tions by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea, 
are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  action  consists, 
in  a  great  degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  lique- 
faction, of  rocks,  causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a 
larger,  in  others  a  smaller  volume  than  before  the  application 
of  heat.  It  consists  also  in  the  generation  of  gases,  and  their 
expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection  of  liquid  matter  into 
rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocks.  The  prodigious  scale 
on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated  in  Sicily 
since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  we  remember  that  throughout  half  the  sur- 
face of  that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the 
height  of  fi-om  50  to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks 
which  are  contiguous  to  these  marine  tertiary  strata  must 
have  undergone,  within  the  same  period,  a  similar  amount  of 
upheaval. 
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The  like  observatioDS  may  be  extended  to  i|early  tbe  whole 
of  Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  Period, 
the  entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and 
very  lofty  j>ortions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,*  has,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts, 
emerged  from  the  deep  to  its  present  altitude.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  at  great  depths  in  the  earth's  crust, 
within  the  same  period,  an  amount  of  subtermnean  change 
corresponding  to  this  vast  alteration  of  level  affecting  a 
whole  continent. 

The  principal  effect  of  subterranean  movements  during  the 
Tertiary  Period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  of 
hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Garboniferous- 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of 
many  secondary  penods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still 
continue  to  act,  the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the 
day  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course 
of  such  changes  many  of  the  existing  sedimentary  strata 
would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  othere  might  assume  a 
metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  great 
thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks. 
But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of 
this  volume  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Plutonic  Rocks  of  Cretaceous  Period. — ^It  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  chapter  that  chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered 

by  granite  in  the  eastern  Pyre- 
nees. Whether  such  granite  be 
cretaceous  or  tertiary,  can  not 
easily  be  decided.  Suppose  6,  e, 
J,  Fig.  618,  to  be  three  niembei*s 
of  the  Cretaceous  series,  the  low- 
est of  which,  ^,  has  been  altered 
by  the  granite  A,  the  modifying 
influence  not  having  extended  so  far  as  c*,  or  having  but 
slightly  affected  its  lowest  beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be 
])ossible  for  the  geologist  to  decide  whether  the  beds  d 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and  alteration  of 
b  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown  down 
upon  c.  But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks 
have  been  raised  to  the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in 
the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not  assume  that  plutonic  formations 
of  the  same  periods  may  not  have  been  brought  up  and  ex- 
*  See  map  of  Europe,  and  explanation,  in  Principles,  book  i. 
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pot>«d  by  denudation,  at  tho  height  of  2000  or  3000  feet  on 
the  Hanks  of  that  chaia 

Plutonic  Rooks  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — In  the  Department 
of  the  Hautea  Alpea,  in  France,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced 
n  black  argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemntteH,  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  hmestone 
begins  to  put  on  a  granular  texture,  but  is  extremely  iine- 
jrrained.  When  nearer  the  junction  it  becomes  gray,  and 
lias  a  saccharotd  structure.  In  another  locality,  near  Cham- 
poieon,  a  granite  composed  of  quartz,  black  mica,  and  rose- 
colored  feldspar  is  ob-  ng, «», 
served  partly  to  overlie 
the  secondary  rocks^ 
producing  an  altei'a- 
tion  which  extends  for 
about  30  feel  down- 
ward, diminishing  in 
the  beds  which  lie 
farthest  IVom  the  gran- 
ite. (See  Fig.  6 19.")  In 
the  altered  mass  the 
argillaceous  beds  are 
hardened,  the  lime- 
stone is  saccharoid,  the 
grits  quartzose,  and  in 
tJie  midst  of  them  is  a 
thin  layer  of  animper-      „ 

feet  granite.  It  is  also  JuncUon  orKnmtte  with  JanieBicor  Oulite  Mrato  In 
an   important   circum-  iba  Alp«.  nesr  Champoleou. 

stance  tliat  near  the  point  of  contact,  both  the  granite  and  tho 
secondary  rocks  become  metalliferous,  and  contain  nests  and 
small  veins  of  blende,  galena,  ii-on,  and  copper  pyrites.  The 
stratified  rocks  become  harder  and  more  crystal  line,  but  the 
granite,  on  the  contrary,  softer  and  less  perfectly^  crystallized 
near  the  junction.*  Although  the  granite  is  mcumbent  in 
the  above  section  (Fig.  619),  we  can  not  assume  that  it  over- 
flowed the  strata,  for  the  disturbances  of  the  i-ocks  ai-e  so 
great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  their  original  position  is 
often  inverted. 

At  Pi-edazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which 
are  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  travereed  and 
nltered  by  plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  nn  augitic 
porphyry,  which  passes  insensibly  into  granite.     The  lirae- 

*  £lic  tic  neniimnnt,  siir  \es  Montngnes  dc  rOisans,  etc.     Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
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stone  is  changed  into  granular  marble,  with  a  band  of  ser^ 
pontine  at  the  junction.* 

Plutonic  Rocks  of  Carboniferous  Period. — The  granite  of 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  but  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm-measures  of  that 
county,  which  from  their  position,  and,  as  containing  true 
coal-plants,  are  now  known  to  be  members  of  the  true  Car- 
boniferous series.  This  granite,  like  the  syeuitic  granite  of 
Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stratified  formations,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of 
the  culm-measures  abutting  against  the  granite,  and  becom- 
ing metamorphic  as  they  approach.  .These  strata  are  also 
penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and  plutonic  dikes,  called  "el- 
vans."f  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probably  of  the  same 
date,  and,  therefore,  as  modern  as  the  Carboniferous  strata, 
if  not  newer. 

Plutonic  Bocks  of  Silurian  Period. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  a  very  ancient  granite  near  Christiania,  in  Norway,  is 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  that  region, 
although  its  exact  position  in  the  PalaBozoic  series  can  not 
be  defined.  Von  Buch  firet  announced,  in  1813,  that  it  was 
of  newer  origin  than  ceitain  limestones  containing  orthocerata 
and  trilobites.  The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  gran- 
ite veins  into  the  shale  and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  strata,  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact, both  of  these  veins  and  the  central  mass  from  which 
they  emanate.  (See  p.  562.)  Von  Buch  supposed  that  the 
plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent 
upon  the  strata;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  to- 
wards the  granite  up  to  the  point  of  contact,  appeanng  as  if 
they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  at  a.  Fig.  620,  and  then 


Fiff.  020. 


Silurian. 


Granite. 


Silarinn  strata. 


again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as  at  6,  dip 
away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions,  however, 
are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic  rock  in- 

*  Von  Bnch,  Annales  de  Chimie,  etc. 

t  rioceed.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  562  ;  and  Trans.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  v.,  p.  686. 
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trudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case 
with  trappean  formations.* 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modern  than  the  Silurian 
strata  of  Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into 
an  ancient  formation  of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plu- 
tonic  rock  and  the  gneiss,  at  their  junction,  are  full  of  inter- 
est when  we  duly  consider  the  wide  difference  of  epoch  which 
must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined 
strata  of  which  had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary 
beds  were  superimposed  (see  Fig.  621).     The  signs  of  denu- 

Fig.  621. 


GneUs.  Granite.      *  Gneiss. 

Granite  sending  veins  into  Silurian  strata  and  Qneiss.    Christiania,  Norway. 

a.  Inclined  gneiss,    b.  Silurian  strata. 

dation  are  twofold ;  first,  the  surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  oc- 
casionally, on  the  removal  of  the  newer  beds  containing  or- 
ganic remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed ;  secondly,  pebbles 
of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  these  Silurian  strata. 
Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  gneiss 
were  denuded ;  secondly,  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Silurian  deposits  upon  the  denuded  and  inclined  gneiss,  a. 
Yet  the  granite  produced  after  this  long  interval  is  often  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of 
junction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  ar- 
bitrary line  of  separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  tortuous  veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through 
gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in  threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage.  These  appearances 
may  probably  be  due  to  hydrothermal  action  (see  below,  p. 
684).  I  shall  merely  observe  in  this  place  that  had  such 
junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt,  from 
other  sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  con- 
solidation of  the  gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we 
might  have  suspected  that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified, 

*  See  the  Gaea  Norvegica  and  other  works  of  Keilhau,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined this  country. 
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or  had  not  yet  assumed  its  complete  metamorphic  character 
when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rock.  From  this  example  we 
may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  tp  conjecture  whether  certain 
granites  in  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which  send  veins  into 
gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  are  primaiy,  or  whether 
they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 

Oldest  Granites. — -It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine 
was  very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  jmmitivey  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the 
4irst  sedimentary  strata,  and  before  the  creation  of  organic 
beings  (see  above,  p.  34).  But  so  greatly  are  our  views  now 
changed,  that  we  iind  it  no  easy  task  to  point  out  a  single 
mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  known  fos- 
siliferous  deposits.  Could  we  discover  some  Laurentian 
strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  altera- 
tions at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic 
veins,  we  might  then  affirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  origi- 
nated before  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.  Still  it 
would  be  presumptuous,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (p. 
464),  to  suppose  that  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  globe 
has  been  investigated,  we  afie  acquainted  with  the  oldest  fos- 
siliferous strata  m  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Even  when  these 
are  found,  we  can  not  assume  that  there  never  were  any  an- 
tecedent strata  containing  organic  remains,  which  may  have 
become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  con- 
pglomerate  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  system,  we  may  then  feel  as- 
sured that  the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Laurentian 
formation.  But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Cambrian 
or  Silurian,  the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiqui- 
ty, may  be  posterior  in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  solid  Granite. — ^Tn  part  of  Sutherlandshire, 
near  Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz, 
and  mica  is  in  immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and 
has  clearly  been  elevated  to  the  surface  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.*  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite  has 
been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through 
the  submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  orig- 
inally in  contact,  it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia 
along  the  line  of  junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments 
of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite, 
all  united  together  by  a  calcareous  cement.  The  secondary 
strata  at  some  distance  from  the  granite  are  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed, but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount  of 
dislocation  becomes  greater. 

*  Murchison,  Greol.  Trans. ,  2d  sericis,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  307. 
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Mr.  T.  McKenney  Hughes  has  suggested  to  me  in  explana- 
tion of  these  phenomena  that  they  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
association  of  more  pliant  strata  with  hard  unyielding  rocks, 
the  whole  of  which  were  subjected  simultaneously  to  great 
movements,  whether  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  and  of  lateral 
pressure,  during  which  the  more  solid  granite,  being  incapa- 
ble of  compression,  was  forced  through  the  softer  beds  of 
shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  He  remarks  that  similar 
breccias  with  slickensides  are  observed  on  a  minor  scale 
where  rocks  of  different  composition  and  rigidity  are  con- 
torted tcJgether.  Such  protrusion  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  degrees  by  innumerable  shocks  of  earthquakes  re- 
peated after  long  intervals  of  time  along  the  same  tract  of 
country.  The  opening  of  new  fissures  in  the  hardest  rocks 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  such  convulsions,  and  during 
the  consequent  vibrations,  breccias  must  often  be  caused. 
But  these  catastrophes,  as  we  well  know,  do  not  imply  that 
the  land  or  sea  of  the  disturbed  region  are  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  living  beings,  and  by  no  means  indicate  a  state 
of  things  different  from  that  witnessed  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

METAMORPHIC    ROCKS. 

General  Character  of  Metamorphic  Bocks. — Gneiss. — Hornblende-schist. — 
Serpentine. — Mica  -  schist. — Clay  -  slate. — Quartzite. — Chlorite  -  schist. — 
Metamorphic  Limestone. —  Origin  of  the  metamorphic  Strata. —  Their 
Stratification. — Eossiliferous  Strata  near  intmsive  Masses  of  Granite  con- 
verted into  Bocks  identical  with  different  Members  of  the  metamorphic 
Series. — Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  the  Nature  of  Plutonic  Action. — 
Hydrothermal  Action,  or  the  Influence  of  Steam  and  Gases  in  producing 
Metamorphism. — Objections  to  the  metamorphic  Theory  considered. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks: 
first,  the  aqueous,  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  plutonic ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine 
those  crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name-  of 
metamorphic  has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term 
expresses,  as  before  explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such 
strata,  after  having  been  deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by 
the  influence  of  heat  and  other  causes,  a  highly  crystalline 
texture.  They  who  still  question  this  opinion  may  call  the 
rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypogene  formations 
or  crystalline  schists. 

These  rocks,  when  in  their  characteristic  or  normal  state, 
are  wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular. 
They  sometimes  break  out  in  the  central  parts  of  mountain 
chains,  but  in  other  cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimen- 
sions, occupying,  for  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear  alike  in  the 
lower  and  higher  grounds.  However  crystalline  these  rocks 
may  become  in  certain  regions,  they  never,  like  granite,  or 
trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  formations.  In  Great  Bnt- 
ain,  those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly 
to  granite  in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and 
hornblende-schist,  are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order 
of  succession  or  superposition  in  the  members  of  tliis  family ; 
clay-slate,  for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold 
invariably  a  higher  geological  position  than  mica-schist,  and 
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mica-schist  to  overlie  gneiss.  But  although  sue))  an  order 
may  prevail  throughout  limited  districts,  it  is  bv  no  means 
universal.  To  this  subject,  however,  I  shall  again  revert,  in 
Chapter  XXXV.,  where  the  chronological  relations  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

Principal  Hetamot^hic  Bocks. — The  following  may  be  enu- 
merated as  the  principal  members  of  the  metamorphic 
class : — gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  clay-slate,  chlo- 
rite-Bchist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  cei'taiu 
kinds  of  quartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneiss. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified 
— or  by  those  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated — granite,  be- 
ing formed  of  the  same  mateiials  e^  granite,  namely,  feld- 
spar, qnartz,  and  mica.  In  tbe  specimen  here  figured,  the 
white  layei-s  consist  almost  exclusively  of  granular  feldspar, 
with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  inica  and  grain  of  quartz. 
The  dark  layeis  are  composed  of  gray  quartz  and  black  mica, 
Tvith  occasionally  a  grain  of  feldspar  intermixed.    The  rock 


nplits  most  easily  in  the  plane  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the 
sui-face  thus  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining 
spangles  of  micii.  ■  The  accompanying  qnartz,  however,  great- 


ly predominates  in  qnantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage 

determined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  ti 

I  dark  layer.     Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  lamime.  gneiss 


is  sometimes  simply  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the 
mica  has  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism  to  the  planes  of 
Ht  ratification. 

Hand  specimens  may  oflen  be  obtained  from  such  gneiss 
which  are  undistingnishable  from  granite,  affording  an  ai^u- 
roent  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  the  concluding  part  of  this 
chapterj  in  favor  of  those  who  regard  all  granite  and  syenite 
not  as  igneous  rocks,  but  as  aqueous  formations  so  altered  as 
to  have  lost  all  signs  of  their  original  stratified  arrangement. 
Gneiss  in  geology  is  commonly  nsed  to  designate  not  merely 
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stratified  and  foliated  rocks  having  the  same  component  ma- 
terials as  granite  or  syenite,  but  also  in  a  wider  sense  to  em- 
brace the  formation  with  which  other  members  of  the  meta- 
morphic  series,  such  as  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate,  and 
which  are  then  considered  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which 
feldspar  enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example, 
hornblende  may  be  superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  feldspar, 
forming  a  hornblendic  or  syenitic  gneiss;  or  talc  may  be 
substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss  (called  strat- 
ified protogine  bjr  the  French),  a  rock  composed  of  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  talc,  m  distinct  crystals  or  grains. 

Eurite^  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  plutonic 
rock,  occurs  also  with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds 
subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica-slate. 

Hornblende-schist  is  usually  black,  and  composed  princi- 
pally of  hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  feldspar,  and 
sometimes  grains  of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  feld- 
spar are  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty, 
it  corresponds  in  character  with  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family,  and  has  been  called  "  primitive  greenstone."  It  may 
be  termed  hornblende  rock,  or  amphibolite.  Some  of  these 
hornblendic  masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks, 
which  have  since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
texture. 

Serpentine  is  a  greenish  rock,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  in 
which  there  is  sometimes  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  magne- 
sia. It  entei-s  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  trap  dike  cut- 
ting through  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  Forfarshire,  and  in  that 
case  is  probably  an  altered  basaltic  dike  which  had  contained 
much  olivine.  The  theory  of  its  having  been  originally  a 
volcanic  product  subsequently  altered  by  metamoi'phism 
may  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent  with  its  occurrence  in 
large  and  regularly  stratified  masses  in  the  metamorphic  se- 
ries in  Scotland,  as  in  Aberdeenshire.  But  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  explanation  that  such  serpentine  may  have  been 
originally  regularly-bedded  trap  tuff,  and  volcanic  breccia, 
with  much  olivine,  which  would  still  retain  a  stratified  ap- 
pearance after  their  conversion  into  a  metamorphic  rock. 

Actinolite  Schist  is  a  slaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly 
of  actinolite,  an  emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende, 
with  some  admixture  of  garnet,  mica,  and  quartz. 

Mica-schist  or  Micaceous  Schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is 
slaty,  essentially  composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the   mica 
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sometimes  appearing  to  constitute  the  whole  mass.  Beds  of 
pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this  formation.  In  some  districts, 
garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crystals  form  an  integrant 
l)art  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate  —  Argillaceous  Schist  —  ArgiUite.  —  Tliis  rock 
sometimes  resembles  an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  extremely  fissile,  often  affording  good  roofing- 
slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shining  and  silky  lustre 
from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it  contains. 
It  varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-gray  to  a  lead  color;  and  it 
may  be  said  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is 
common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some 
clay-slates  taken  from  each  division  would  not  be  distin- 
guishable by  mineral  characters  alone.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  an  argillaceous  rock  having  the  same  composi- 
tion, without  the  slaty  cleavage,  which  may  be  called  argillite. 

Chlorite  schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is 
abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute 
grains  of  quartz,  or  sometimes  with  feldspar  or  mica ;  often 
associated  with,  and  graduating  into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

Quartzite,  or  Quartz  Mock^  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
quartz  which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases 
slightly  rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with 
gneiss  or  other  metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like 
that  so  frequently  found  in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with 
granular  quartzite.  Both  of  these  alternate  with  gneiss  or 
mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocks  by  the  addition  of  mica, 
or  of  feldspar  and  mica. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  Limestone, — This  hypogene 
rock,  called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone^  is 
sometimes  a  white  crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when 
in  thick  beds  can  be  used  in  sculpture ;  but  more  frequently 
it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  forming  a  foliated  schist  much  resem- 
bling in  color  and  arrangement  certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist.  When  it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it  often 
contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  feld- 
spar, hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals. 
It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  dis- 
tricts of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Alps. 

Ongin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata. — Having  said  thus  much 
of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  may 
combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their  structure  and  his- 
tory with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  their 
probable  origin.    At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  foref 
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warn  the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of 
controverey,  and  soon  reach  the  Ihnits  where  positive  induc- 
tion ends,  and  beyond  which  we  can  only  indulge  in  specula- 
tions. It  was  once  a  favorite  doctrine,  and  is  still  maintain- 
ed by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their  crystalline  texture, 
their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or  of  fossil  con- 
tents, to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at  the 
period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of 
this  hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in 

•  Chapter  XXXV.,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamor- 
phic  formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist, 

i  clay-slate,  and  hypogene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara,  for  ex- 
ample) have  been  formed,  not  only  since  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  organic  beings  into  this  planet,  but  even  long  after 
many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animals  had  flourished  and 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata  implied  in 
the  name  metamorphic  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this 
place ;  and  we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are 
really  entitled  to  be  called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of 
having  been  originally  deposited  as  sediment  from  water. 
The  general  adoption  by  geologists  of  the  term  stmtified,  as 
applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests  their  division  into 
beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary  fossilifer- 
ous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
existence  in  both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure,  but 
extends  to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible 
with  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark, 
and  other  characters  which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes 
to  have  been  obliterated  by  plutonic  action.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  behold  alike  in  the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous 
formations  an  alternation  of  beds  varying  greatly  in  compo- 
sition, color,  and  thickness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss 
alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende -schist  or  of 
green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz  or  limestone ; 
and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeat- 
ed for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner, 
mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of 
pure  quartz  or  of  granular  limestone.  We  have  already  seen 
that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic  veins  and  vol- 
canic dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have 
taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that 
a  texture  undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes 
the  more  crystalline  metamorpliic  formations  has  actually 
been  superinduced  in  strata  once  fossiliferous. 
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FoBBiliferons  Btrata  rendered  metamorphic  by  intrnsire  Maas- 
es  of  Granite. — In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  there  is 
It  large  district,  on  tlio  west  eide  of  the  fioid  of  ChriBtiania, 
which  I  visited  in  1837  with  the  late  Professor  Keilhau,  in 
which  Byenitic  granite  protntdes  in  mountain  masses  thi-ongh 
foasiiiferoua  strata,  and  usually  sends  veins  into  them  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Tho  stratified  rooks,  replete  with  shells 
and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone,  and  some 
sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the  gran- 
ite for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yai-ds.  The  alummous 
shales  are  hardened,  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes 
they  resemble  jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the 
hardening  of  alternate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-colored 
schist,  each  stripe  faithfully  representing  the  original  lines 
of  stratification.  Neai'er  tlie  gi'anite  the  schist  often  con- 
tains crystals  of  hornblende,  which  are  even  met  with  in 
some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
junction ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant  that 
eminent  geologift^,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have 
confounded  it  with  thu  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate 
to  the  great  gneiss  formation  of  Norway,  Frequently,  be- 
tween the  granite  and  the  hornblende-slate  above  mentioned, 
grains  of  mica  and  crystalline  feldspar  appear  in  the  schist, 
80  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss  and  mica-schist  are  produced. 
Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these  schists,  and  they  are 
more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to  the  more  crystalline 
texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  granite.    In 


some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
granular  quartz;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  ace  added, 
the  altered  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a 
kind  of  granite.     The  limestone,  which  at  points  remote 
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from  the  granite  is  of  an  earthy  texture  and  blue  color,  and 
often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  white  granular  marble 
near  the  granite,  sometimes  siliceous,  the  granular  structure 
extending  occasionally  upward  of  400  yards  from  the  junc- 
tion;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
sometimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.  Both  the 
altered  limestone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in 
many  places,  also  ores  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some 
silver.  These  alterations  occur  equally  whether  the  granite 
invades  the  strata  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of 
the  fossiliferous  beds,  or  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  their 
strike,  both  of  which  modes  of  junction  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  ground-plan  (Fig.  623).* 

The  granite  of  Cornwall  sends  forth  veins  into  a  coarse 
argillaceous-schist,  provincially  termed  killas.  This  killas  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the 
veins.  These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of 
the  granite  and  killas,  in  St.  Michaers  Mount,  a  small  island 
nearly  300  feet  high,  situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  Penzance.  The  granite  of  Dartmoor, 
in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  has  intruded  itself 
into  the  carboniferous  slate  and  slaty  sandstone,  twisting 
and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  "  micaceous ;  oth- 
ers more  indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and 
gneiss ;  while  others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard 
zoned  rock  strongly  impregnated  with  feldspar."f 

We  learn  from  the  mvestigation  of  M.  Dufrenoy  that  in 
the  eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite 
posterior  in  date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of 
that  district,  and  that  these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly 
altered  in  texture,  and  often  charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  environs  of  St. 
Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet,  the  chalky  limestone  be- 
comes more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the 
granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously 
contained  in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes 
dolomitic,  and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At  Rancie  the  lias  nearest  the 
granite  is  not  only  filled  with  iron-ore,  but  charged  with  py- 
rites, tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new  mineral  somewhat  allied 
to  feldspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the  Pyrenees  where  it 
occurs, "  couzeranite." 

"  Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "  may  at  first 
have  been  mere  clay ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by 

♦  Kcilhau,  Gaea  Norvegica,  pp.  61-G3.  t  Geol.  Manual,  p.  479. 
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trap  into  Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  horn- 
blende-schist almost  solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity 
of  texture."*  "  In  Shetland,"  remarks  the  same  author, "  ar- 
gillaceous-schist (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact  with  gran- 
ite, is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist 
becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  horn- 
blende-schist." In  like  manner  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may 
be  nothin<>:  more  than  altered  micaceous  and  argillaceous 
sandstones,  granular  quartz  may  have  been  derived  from  si- 
liceous sandstone,  and  compact  quartz  from  the  same  mate- 
rials. Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  granular  marble 
may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  re- 
plete with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obliter- 
ated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been 
changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene 
rocks  may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into 
anthracite  in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have 
seen  that  a  like  change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far 
from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of 
the  Appalachians.  At  Worcester,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago 
and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica-schist. 
It  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of 
both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils.  At  the 
distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago,  there  occui*s,  on  the 
borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  in  slates  con- 
taining impressions  of  coal-f)lants  of  the  genera  Pecopteris^ 
Neiiropteris^  Calamites,  etc.  This  anthracite  is  intermediate 
in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  plumbago 
of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter 
(hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the 
proportion  of  three  per  cent.  After  traversing  the  country 
in  various  directions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  car- 
boniferous shales  or  slates  with  anthracite  and  plants,  which 
in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mica-schists,  have  at  Wor- 
cester assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  metamorphic  tex- 
ture; the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into 
that   state  of  pure   carbon   which  is  called  plumbago  or 

gmphite.f 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in 
rocks  by  volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontesta- 
bly  that  powers  exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fos- 
siliferous  into  crystalline  strata,  a  very  few  simple  elements 

♦  Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  210,  211. 
.t  See  Lyell,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  191). 
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coDStituting  the  component  materials  common  to  both  class- 
es of  rocks.  These  elements,  which  are  enumerated  in  our 
table,  p.  499,  may  be  made  to  form  new  combinations  by 
what  has  been  termed  plutonic  action,  or  those  chemical 
changes  which  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the  passage  of 
heat,  and  usually  heated  steam  and  waters,  through  the  strata. 

Hydrothermal  Action^  or  the  Influence  of  Steam  and  Oases 
in  producing  Metamorphism. — ^The  experiments  of  Gregory 
Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  laboratory,  and  allowing  them 
to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  distinctly  that  a  rock 
need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a  re-arrangement 
of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a  partial 
crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be 
destroyed,  and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise, 
without  the  mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation should  be  wholly  obliterated.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be  applied  to  a 
stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanoes  in  eruption 
not  only  emit  fluid  lava,  but  give  oif  steam  and  other  heated 
gases,  which  rush  out  in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks, 
or  years  continuously,  and  are  even  disengaged  from  lava 
during  its  consolidation. 

We  also  know  that  long  after  volcanoes  have  spent  their 
force,  hot  springs  continue  for  ages  to  flow  out  at  various 
points  in  the  same  area.  In  regions,  also,  subject  to  violent 
earthquakes  such  springs  are  frequently  observed  issuing 
from  rents,  usually  along  lines  of  fault  or  displacement 
of  the  rocks.  These  thermal  waters  are  most  commonly 
charged  with  a  variety  of  mineral  ingredients,  and  they  re- 
tain a  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature  from  century  to 
century.  A  like  uniformity  is  also  persistent  in  the  nature 
of  the  earthy,  metallic,  and  gaseous  substances  with  which 
they  are  impregnated.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  springs, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  espe- 
cially with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  often  present  in  small 
quantities,  are  powerful  causes  of  decomposition  and  chem- 
ical reaction  in  rocks  through  which  they  percolate. 

The  changes  which  Daubree  has  shown  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  alkaline  waters  of  Plombi^res  in  the  Vosges, 
are  more  especially  instructive. f  These  waters  have  a  heat 
of  160°  F.,  or  an  excess  of  109°  above  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  ordinary  springs  in  that  district.     They  were  con- 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  1804. 

t  Daubree,  Snr  le  M^tamorphisme.     Paris,  1860. 
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Veyed  by  the  Romans  to  baths  through  long  conduits  or 
aqueducts.  The  foundations  of  some  of  their  works  consist- 
ed of  a  bed  of  concrete  made  of  lime,  fragments  of  brick,  and 
sandstone.  Through  this  and  other  masonry  the  hot  watens 
have  been  percolating  for  centunes,  and  have  given  rise  to 
various  zeolites — apophyllite  and  chabazite  among  others; 
also  to  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  fluor  spar,  together 
with  siliceous  minerals,  such  as  opal — all  found  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  constituting  part  of  their 
re-ari-anged  materials.  The  quantity  of  heat  brought  into 
action  in  this  instance  in  the  course  of  2000  years  has,  no 
doubt,  been  enormous,  but  the  intensity  of  it  developed  at 
any  one  moment  has  been  always  inconsiderable. 

From  these  facts  and  from  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  Senarmont,  Daubree,  Delesse,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry 
Hunt,  and  others,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  there  are  large  volumes  of  matter  containing  wa- 
ter and  variohs  acids  intensely  heated  under  enormous  press- 
ure, these  subterranean  fluid  masses  will  gradually  part  with 
their  heat  by  the  escape  of  steam  and  various  gases  through 
fissures,  producing  hot  springs ;  or  by  the  passage  of  the 
same  through  the  pores  of  the  overlying  and  injected  rocks. 
Even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they 
have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges 
filled  with  water.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Henry, 
Water,  under  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  96  feet,  will  absorb 
three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  other  gases, 
as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Although 
the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed, 
and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual  arrival  of  fresh  sup- 
plies from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages,  cause  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  containing 
rock,  to  be  materially  raised ;  the  water  acts  not  only  as  a 
vehicle  of  heat,  but  also  by  its  affinity  for  various  silicates, 
which,  when  some  of  the  materials  of  the  invaded  rocks  are 
decomposed,  form  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and  other  minerals. 
As  for  quartz,  it  can  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  heat 
by  water  holding  alkaline  silicates  in  solution,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Plombi^res  springs.  The  quantity  of  water  required, 
according  to  Daubree,  to  produce  great  transformations  in 
the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is  very  small.  As  to  the 
heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in  the  moist  way 
at  about  incipient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same  in  the 
dry  way  would  require  a  much  higher  temperature. 

25* 
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M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss 
near  Clerraont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fis- 
sures of  the  rock  are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  which  gas  rises  plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  various  ele- 
ments of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  are  all 
softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron, 
and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress.* 

The  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
stufas  of  St.  Calogero  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  the  hori- 
zontal strata  of  tufi^,  forming  cliffs  200  feet  high,  have  been 
discolored  in  places  by  the  jets  of  steam  often  above  the  boil- 
ing point,  called  "  stufas,"  issuing  from  the  fissures ;  and 
similar  instances  are  recorded  by  M.  Virlet  of  corrosion  of 
rocks  near  Corinth,  and  by  Dr.  Daubeny  of  decomposition 
of  trachytic  rocks  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  muriatic 
acid  gases  in  the  Soifatara,  near  Naples.  In  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have  made 
their  way  through  vast  thicknesses  of  porous  or  fissui*ed 
rocks,  and  their  modifying  influence  may  spread  through  the 
crust  for  thousands  of  yards  in  thickness. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  metamor- 
phic  theory,  that  rocks  have  a  small  power  of  conductinj* 
heat,  and  it  is  true  that  when  dry,  and  in  the  air,  they  differ 
remarkably  from  metals  in  this  respect.  The  syenite  of  Nor- 
way, as  we  have  seen,  p.  558,  has  sometimes  altered  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  both  in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and  strike  for  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  the  theory  of  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  above  proposed  requires  us  to  imagine  that  the 
same  influence  has  extended  through  strata  miles  in  thickness. 
Professor  Bischof  has  shown  what  changes  may  be  superin- 
duced, on  black  marble  and  other  rocks,  by  the  steam  of  a 
hot  spring  having  a  temperature  of  no  more  than  133°  to 
167°  Fahr.,  and  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  the  prominent  part  which  water  is  playing  in  distribu- 
ting the  heat  of  the  interior  through  mountain  masses  of  in- 
cumbent strata,  and  of  introducing  into  them  various  miner- 
al elements  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state.  Such  facts  may  in- 
duce us  to  consider  whether  many  granites  and  other  rocks 
of  that  class  may  not  sometimes  represent  merely  the  ex- 
treme of  a  similar  slow  metamorphism.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  lava  in  a  volcanic  crater  when  it  is  white  and 
glowing  like  the  sun  must  convince  us  that  the  temperature 
of  a  column  of  such  a  fluid  at  the  depth  of  many  miles  ex- 
ceeds any  heat  which  can  ever  be  witnessed  at  the  surface. 
*  See  Principles,  Index,  **  Carbonated  Springs,"  etc. 
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That  large  portions  of  the  plutonic  rocks  had  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  such  intense  heat  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  their  great  volume,  uniform  composition,  and  ab- 
sence of  stratification.  The  forcing  also  of  veins  into  con- 
tiguous stratified  or  schistose  rocks  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  to  which  columns  of  molten  mat- 
ter many  miles  in  height  must  give  rise. 

Objections  to  the  Metamorphic  Theory  considered. — It  has 
been  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory  that  the  crystal- 
line schists  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  potasli  and 
soda,  whilst  the  sedimentary  strata  out  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  are  usually  wanting  in  alka- 
line matter.  But  this  reasoning  proceeds  on  mistaken  data, 
for  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate  often  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  alkali,  so  much  so  as  to  make  them  frequently 
unfit  to  be  burnt  into  bricks  or  pottery,  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  de- 
rived from  disintegration  of  granite,  contains  much  tritu- 
rated feldspar  rich  m  potash,  in  the  common  salt  by  which 
strata  are  often  largely  impregnated,  as  in  Patagonia,  much 
soda  is  present,  and  potash  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  ibssil  sea-weeds,  and  recent  analysis  has  also  shown 
that  the  carboniferous  strata  in  England,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada,  and  the  oldest  clay-slates  in 
Norway,  all  contain  as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present 
iu  metamorphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation 
of  highlv  crystalline  strata  with  others  less  crystalline.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed 
the  less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more 
crystalline  bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  a  number  of  strata  difiering  greatly  in  composition  from 
each  other  be  subjected  to  equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  hj- 
drothermal  action,  there  is  every  probability  that  some  will 
be  much  more  fusible  or  soluble  than  others.  Some,  for  ex- 
ample, will  contain  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredi- 
ent capable  of  acting  as  a  flux  or  solvent;  while  others  may 
be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  same  causes.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks 
do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline  in  the 
lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

METAMORPHIC  BOCKS — COntlJlUed, 

• 

Definition  of  slaty  Cleavage  and  Joints. — Sopposed  Causes  of  these  Struc- 
tures.— Crystalline  Theory  of  Cleavage. — Mechanical  Theory  of  Cleavage. 
— Condensation  and  Elongation  of  slate  Ilocks  hy  lateral  Pressure. — ^Lam- 
ination of  some  volcanic  Rocks  due  to  Motion. — Whether  the  Foliation 
of  the  crystalline  Schists  he  usually  parallel  with  the  original  Planes  of 
Stratification. — Examples  in  Norway  and  Scotland. — Causes  of  Irregular- 
ity in  the  Planes  of  Foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemical  forces  of  great  inten- 
sity have  frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  long  subsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we 
may  next  inquire  whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  al- 
tered rocks  usually  arrange  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  original  planes  of  stratification,  or  whether,  after  crystal- 
lization, they  more  commonly  take  up  a  different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we 
must  first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and 
foliation.  There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibit- 
ed in  rocks,  namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and 
foliation ;  and  all  these  must  have  different  names,  even 
though  there  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible,  after  carefully 
studying  the  appearances,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

Slaty  Cleavage. — Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "On  the 
Structure  of  large  Mineral  Masses  "  first  cleared  the  way  to- 
wards a  better  understanding  of  this  difficult  subject,  ob- 
serves, that  joints  are  distinguishable  from  lines  of  slaty 
cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  intervening  between  two 
joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In 
i-nses  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are 
still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate 
rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  Fig.  624),  which  consists  of  a 
hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  beddincf  is  there  indicated 
by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and  some 
of  a  darker  color  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes  are 
found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification, 
wherever  these  are  manifested  by  ripple-mark  or  by  beds 
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coutaining  peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted 
strata  are  of  a.  coarae  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with 
fine-grained  crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the 
same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer 
beds,  though  it  ia  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  pro- 
Fig.  ssi. 


Parallel  planes  of  clenTage  inleraectlng  cnrvefl  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

portion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogene- 
ons.  It  is  only  when  these  are  veiy  coarse  that  the  cleavage 
planes  entirely  vanish.  In  the  Welsh  hilts  these  planes  are 
usually  inclined  at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes 
of  the  strata,  the  average  angle  being  as  much  as  from  30° 
to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the 
same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification;  but  often 
to  opposite  points.*  The  cleavage,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
624,  IS  generally  constant  over  the  whole  of  any  ai-ea  affect- 
ed by  one  great  set  of  disturbances,  as  if  the  same  lateral 
pressure  which  caused  the  crumpling  up  of  the  rock  along 
parallel,  anticlinal,  and  synclinal  axes  caused  also  the  cleav- 
age. 

Mr.  T.  McKenny  Hughes  remaika,  that  T\hcre  i  rough 
cleavage  cnts  flag  stones  at  aconsideiabli,  angle  to  the  planes 
of     stratification,  ^    ^  ^ 

the     rock     often  , 

splits    into    laige  v 

slabs.across  which 
the  lines  of  bed  ••~— ^— ^ 
ding  are  frequent 
ly  seen,  but  whtn 
the  cleavage 
planes     appi  oach 

within   about  15°  g«,„„„i„L««,„81lnri,„sl«,e.ofCard,^. ^  .„.,-,„« 

of  stratification,  Ihe  dPivRse  nlanee  bent  along  Iho  joDcHon  of  Ihe  beda. 
t\a  -nnlr  ;=  n„.  .„      (T.McK.IiOBlie».) 


the  rock  is  apt  to 


)J.Mc&.  llagbei.) 
split  along  the  lines  of  bedding.  He  has  also  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  subsequent  movements  in  a  cleaved 
rock  sometimes  drag  and  bend  the  cleavage  planes  along  the 
jnnction  of  the  beds  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

Jointed  StrBCtnre. — In  regard  to  joints,  they  arc  natiir.il 
•  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vui.  Hi.,  p.  Wl. 
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fissures  wliich  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and  well-de- 
termined lines.  They  afford  to  the  quarryraan,  as  Sir  R. 
Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phenomena,  as 
exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighboring  counties,  the 
greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  it'  a 
sufticient  number  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  I'ock  is 
split  into  symmetrical  blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for 
the  most  part  smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces 
of  true  strata.  The  joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  sometimes 
slightly  open,  and  olten  passing,  not  only  throu";li  layers  of 
successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balls  of  limestone  or 
other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretionary  ac- 
tion since  the  original  accumulation  cf  the  strata.  Such 
joints,  theretbre,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the 
last  changes  superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits.* 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  626),  the  dat-surtaces  of  rock, 
A,  B,  C,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls 


Slratlncntlnn,  jolu'j,  anii  clenvflge.    <Ff.iin  Mnrchlmm's  Silurian  System,  p.  ««.) 


of  Other  ioints,  J  J,  are  parallel.  S  S  are  the  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation ;  D  D  are  lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intei'sect  the 
rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  re- 
marked, enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so 
regularly  by  nearly  vertical  paitlnge,  and  these  joints  are 
often  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  the  seams  of  stratifica- 
tion, that  an  inexperienced  observer  will  almost  inevitably 
confonnd  thorn,  and  suppose  the  sti'ata  to  be  perpendicular 
in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost  horizontal. | 

Now  such  joints  aie  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  part- 
ings which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cuboidal 
and  prismatic  masses.  On  a  small  scale  we  see  clay  and 
(itarch  when  di-y  split  into  similar  shapes ;  this  is  often 
cauKi'tl  by  simple  contraction,  whether  the  shrinking  be  due 

*  Silnrian  System,  p.  2tG.  t  Introdaction  to  Geology,  chap.  iv. 
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to  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a  change  of  temperature. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  sandstones  and  other  rocks  ex- 
pand by  the  application  of  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  and 
then  contract  again  on  cooling ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  the  course 
of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again  to  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture have  probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of 
joints  in  rocka 

In  many  countries  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on  sand- 
stone, the  aqueous  rock  has,  for  the  distance  of  several  feet 
from  the  point  of  junction,  assumed  a  columnar  structure 
similar  to  that  of  the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearth- 
stones, after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  without  being 
melted,  have  become  prismatic.  Certain  crystals  also  acquire 
by  the  application  ot  heat  a  new  internal  arrangement,  so  as 
to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external  form  remaining 
unaltered. 

Crystalline  Theory  of  Cleavage. — Professor  Sedgwick,  speak- 
ing of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage,  where  they  are  decidedly 
distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition,  declared,  in 
the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of 
parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing  to 
a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accord- 
ingly referred  it  to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simulta- 
neously, and  somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on 
large  masses  having  a  homogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herachel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleav.age,  has  sug- 
gested that  "  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a 
commencement  of  crystallization — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have 
been  heated  to  a  point  at  which  the  particles  can  begin  to 
move  among  themselves,  or  at  least  on  their  own  axes, 
some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position  in  which 
these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that  position 
will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat 
escapes.  Now,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the 
same  nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  position,  that 
must  of  course  determine  a  cleavage-plane.  Thus  we  see  the 
infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh-precipitated  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange  themselves  alike  in  the 
fluid  in  which  they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred,  all  to  glance 
with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  silky  filaments. 
Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates*  exist,  ex- 

♦  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  acid,  formed  from  different  animal  and 
vegetable  fatty  substances.  A  margarate  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  with 
soda,  potash,  or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 
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hibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water;  and 
what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur 
in  nature  on  a  great  one."* 

Mechanical  Theory  of  Cleavage. — Professor  Phillips  has  re- 
marked that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form  of  the  outline  of 
fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by  distor- 
tion, which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or 
oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  i*e- 
suit  of  a  "  creeping  movement "  of  the  particles  of  the  rock 
along  the  planes  oif  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uni- 
form over  the  same  tract  of  countiy,  and  its  amount  in  space 
being  sometimes  measurable,  and  being  as  much  as  a  quarter 
or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells  are  not  affected,  but 
only  those  which  are  thin.f  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  following  up  the 
same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
distorted  forms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  slate  rocks 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  coiTe- 
sponding  expansion  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleav- 
age.t 

Subsequently  (1853)  Mr.  Sorby  demonstrated  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the 
plate  rocks  of  North  Wales  and  Devonshire,§  districts  where 
the  amount  of  change  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  meas- 
ured by  comparing  the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral 
pressure  on  alternating  beds  of  finer  and  coarser  materials. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  627)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  df^  which  has  offered  great- 
er resistance,  has  been  sharply  contorted,  while  tlie  fine- 
grained strata,  a,  ^,  c,  have  remained  comparatively  unbent. 
The  points  <;?and/in  the  stratum  o?y*must  have  been  origi- 
nally four  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have 
been  forced  so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly  by  bending, 
and  partly  by  becoming  elongated  in  the  direction  of  what 
may  be  called  the  longer  axes  of  their  contortions,  and  last- 
ly, to  a  certain  small  amount,  by  condensation.  The  chief 
result  has  obviously  been  due  to  the  bending ;  but,  in  proof 
of  elongation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  thickness  of  the 
bed  df\^  now  about  four  times  greater  in  those  parts  lying 
in  the  main  direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  2)lane  perpen- 

*  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20,  1836. 
t  Report,  Brit.,  Assoc.,  Cork,  1843,  Sect.  p.  60. 
X  Quart.  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  87, 1847. 

§  On  the  Origin  of  Slaty  Cleavage,  hy  H.  C.  Sorby,  Edinb.  New  Phil 
Journ.,  1853,  vol.  Iv.,  p.  137. 
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diciilar  to  thein ;  and  the  same 
bed  exhibits  cleavage  planes 
in  the  direction  of  the  gieatest 
movement,  although  they  are 
much  fewer  than  in  tlie  slaty 
strata  above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  d  f, 
the  stratum  e  is  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, while  the  next  bed,  b,  19 
much  less  so,  and  a  not  at  all; 
yet  all  these  beds,  c,  b,  and  a, 
must  have  undergone  an  equal 
amount  of  pressure  with  d,  the 
points  a  and  ff  having  approx- 
imated as  much  towards  each 
other  as  have  d  and  f.     The 

!  phenomena  are  also  I'e- 

ed  in  the  beds  below  d, 
md  might  have  been  shown, 
had  the  section  been  extended 
downwai'd.  Hence  it  aopeara 
that  the  finer  beds  have  been  ' 
squeezed  into  a  fourth  of  the 
space  they  pi'eviously  occu- 
jiied,  paitly  by  condensation, 
»ii'  the  closer  packing  of  their  ' 
ultimate  particles  (which  has  ^^^^,^,, 
given  rise  to  the  great  specific  verticm 
gravity   of  such    slates),  and     uear  lifraLimbi 

fiartly  by  elongation  in  the 
ine  of  the  dip  ot  the  cleava^ 


of  wliich  the  general  direction 


a,  ^  c,  f.  Flne^minei]  Aatet,  the  etratifl- 
'  "'la  ehown  pnrllv  hy  liirhler 
,.      i-  ,  .    ,  ".  unpAci  Col nrp.  unci  partLy  by  dffFer- 

IS  perpendicular  to  that  of  the      eat  degrees  nf  tataefe  In  tbe  (rrDin. 

pressure.  "These  and  numer-  si^dyVa°e'^h'i^";^^rfSi;a"^ 
ous  other  cases  in  North  Dev- 
on are  analogous,"  says  Mr.  Sorby, "  to  what  would  occur  if 
a  strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft  plastic 
material  which  would  readily  change  its  dimensions.  If  tlie 
whole  were  then  compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  lengtli 
of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would  be  bent  and  puckered  up  into 
contortions,  whde  the  plastic  material  would  readily  change 
its  dimensions  without  undei^oing  suoh  contortions ;  and  the 
difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as  measured 
in  a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 
By  microscopic  examination  of  minute  crystals,  and  by 
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other  observations,  Mr.  Sorby  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  absolute  condensation  of  the  slate  rocks  amounts 
upon  an  average  to  about  one  half  their  original  volume. 
Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas 
in  a  similar  rock  not  exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  virith  their 
longer  axes  in  all  directions.  May  not  their  position  in  the 
slates  have  been  determined  by  the  movement  of  elongation 
before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this  theory  some  scales  of 
oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe-clay  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimensions  of  the 
mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to 
what  has  occurred  in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay  was  then 
di-ied  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed  to  a  flat 
surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of  elon- 
gation, or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of 
cleavage,  the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admit- 
ted of  easy  fracture  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded 
to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the 
cleavasje.* 

Dr.  Tyndall,  when  commenting  in  1856  on  Mr.  Sorby's  ex- 
periments, observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufiicient  to  pro- 
duce cleavage,  and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or 
scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  any  other  substances  having  flat 
surfaces,  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  proof  of  this  he  showed 
experimentally  that  a  mass  of  "pure  white  wax, after  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  great  pressure,  exhibited  a  cleavage 
more  clean  than  that  of  any  slate-rock,  splitting  into  laminaB 
of  surpassing  tenuity."f  He  remarks  that  every  mass  of 
clay  or  mud  is  divided  and  subdivided  by  surfaces  among 
which  the  cohesion  is  comparatively  small.  On  being  subr 
jected  to  pressure,  such  masses  yield  and  spread  out  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  small  nodules  become  converted 
into  laminse  separated  from  each  other  by  surfaces  of  weak 
cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass  cleaves  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  In  further 
illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Hughes  remarks  that  "  concretions 
which  in  the  undisturbed  beds  have  their  longer  axes  paral- 
lel to  the  bedding  are,  where  the  rock  is  much  cleaved,  fre-. 
quently  found  flattened  laterally,  so  as  to  have  their  longer 
axes  parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes,  and  at  a  considerable  an- 
gle, even  right  angles,  to  their  former  position." 

Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure 

*  Sorby,  as  cited  above,  p.  741,  note. 

t  Tyndall,  View  of  the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and  Slate  rocks. 
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of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  ob- 
sidians in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having 
moved  when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae.  The 
zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  drawn  out  and 
lengthened  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.* 

Foliation  of  Ciystalline  Schists. — ^After  studying,  in  1835, 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America,  Mr.  Darwin  proposed 
the  term  foliation  for  the  laminae  or  plates  into  which  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are  divided.  Cleav- 
age, he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes 
which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used 
for  those  alternating  layers  or  plates  of  different  mmeralogic- 
al  nature  of  which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are 
composed. 

That  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in 
Norway  accord  very  generally  with  those  of  original  strati- 
fication is  a  conclusion  long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.f 
Numerous  observations  made  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the 
same  country  (the  best  probably  in  Europe  for  studying 
such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Keilhau's  opinion. 
In  Scotland,  also,  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking 
case  where  the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation in  rocks  well  seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to 
Tyndrum,  about  eight  miles  from  Inverarnon,  in  Perthshire. 
There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue  limestone  foliated  by  the  in- 
tercalation of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  so  that  the  rock  is 
often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gneiss  or  mica- 
schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and  col- 
ored bands  of  limestone  all  dipping,  like  the  folia,  at  an  an- 
gle of  32  degrees  N.E.J  In  stratified  formations  of  every 
age  we  see  layers  of  siliceous  sand  with  or  without  mica,  al- 
ternating with  clay,  with  fragments  of  shells  or  corals,  or 
with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should  expect  the 
mutual  attraction  of  like  particles  to  favor  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  quartz,  or  mica,  or  feldspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
along  the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes 
placed  at  angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

We.have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion may  be  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concre- 
tionary action  in  deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  magnesian  limestone  (see  p.  63).  Hence  we  must 
expect  to  be  frequently  baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide 

*  Darvvin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  69,  70. 

+  Norske  Mag.  Natun'idsk.,  vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

X  Memoir  read  before  the  Geol.  Soc.  London,  Jan.  31, 1855. 
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.  wliether  the  foliation  does  or  does  not  accord  with  tliat  ar- 
rangement which  gravitation,  combined  with  current-action, 
imparted  to  a  deposit  fi'om  water.  Moreover,  when  we  look 
for  Bt ratification  in  cryEtaHine  rocks,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regulanty.  The  occurrence 
of  wedge-shaped  masses,  euch  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and 
pebbles — diagonal  lamination  (p.  42) — ripple-marked,  uncon- 
formable stratification — the  fantastic  folds  produced  by  later- 
al pressure — faults  of  various  width — intrusive  dikes  of  trap 
— organic  bodies  of  diversified  shapes,  and  other  causes  of 
iinevenness  in  the  planes  of  deposition,  both  on  the  small 
and  on  the  large  scale,  will  interfere  with  parallelism.  If 
complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not  present  them- 
selves, it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  metamorphic 
theory.  Mr,  Sorby  has  shown  that  the  peculiar  structure  be- 
longing to  ripple-marked  sands,  or  that  which  is  generated 
when  npples  are  formed  during  the  deposition  of  the  materi- 
als, is  distinctlyi-ecognizableinmany  varieties  of  mica-schists 
in  Scotland.* 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  careful- 
ly the  lamination  of  a  coai-se  argillaceous  schist  which  I  ex- 
amined in  1830  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. In  part  it  approaches 
in  character  to  a  green  and 
blue  roofing-slate,  while  part 
-  IS  extremely  quartzosc,  the 
whole  mass  passing  down- 
ward into  micaceous  schist. 
The  vertical  section  here  ex- 
hibited is  about  thi-ee  feet  in 
■  height,  and  the  layers  are 
^'Sl,'ill!,'."n»I)rnI,7«'^''1'-H?rp^nl.^°  somctimes  so  thin  that  fifty 
may  be  counted  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch.  Some  of  them  consist  of  pure  quartz.  There 
is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of 
quartz  and  of  mica,  or  of  feldspar  and  other  minerals,  may  be 
more  distinct  in  alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally, 
♦  II,  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Geol.  Journal,  vol.  xix.,  p.  401. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ON  THE   DIFFERENT  AGES   OF  THE   METAMORPHIC   ROCKS. 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  Age  of  metamoiphic  Strata. — Metamoiphic 
Strata  of  Eocene  date  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy. — Lime- 
stone and  Shale  of  Carrara. — Metamorphic  Strata  of  older  date  than  the 
Silurian  and  Cambrian  Rocks. — Order  of  Succession  in  metamorphic 
Rocks. — Uniformity  of  mineral  Character. — Supposed  Azoic  Period. — Con- 
nection between  the  Absence  of  Organic  Remains  and  the  Scarcity  of  cal- 
careous Matter  in  metamorphic  Rocks. 

According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
metamorphic  strata  have  been  deposited  at  one  period,  and 
have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rarely  hope 
to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the 
fossils  having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the 
mineral  characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Su- 
perposition itself  is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we 
desire  to  determine  the  period  of  crystallization.  Suppose, 
for  example,  we  are  convinced  that  certain  metamorphic 
strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by  cretaceous  beds, 
are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its  crystalline 
texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the  Eo- 
cene for  example. 

Wlien  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have 
seen  that  examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  deposits  converted  into  metamorphic  strata  near 
their  contact  with  granite.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these 
cases  that  strata  once  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or 
of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  for  the  distance  of 
several  yards,  and  in  some  instfinces  several  hundred  feet, 
been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlo- 
rite-schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See 
the  two  preceding,  chapters.)  It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the 
identity  of  two  different  parts  of  the  same  stratum;  one, 
where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  a  volcanic  or  plu- 
tonic mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  hornblende- 
schist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed  re- 
mains unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  hydrothermal 
action,  as  described  in  Chapter  XXXIIL,  has  operated  gradu- 
ally on  a  more  extensive  scale,  it  may  bav.e  finally  destroyed 
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all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  development  tbrongliout  a 
whole  mountain  chain,  and  all  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  most 
practised  observers  are  required,  and  may  sometimes  be  at 
fault.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on 
a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  student  the  kind 
of  reasoning  by  which  we  ai*e  led  to  infer  that  dense  masses 
of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted  into  crystalline 
rocks. 

Eocene  Strata  rendered  metamorphic  in  the  Alps. — In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Alps,  some  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  as  well 
as  the  older  Mesozoic  formations,  including  the  oolitic  and 
cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable.  Tertiary  de- 
posits also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Eastern  Alps ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Palaeozoic  and  older  Mesozoic  foinnations  disappear,  and  the 
Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eo- 
cene strata,  graduate  insensibly  into  metamoi*pliic  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  granular  limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  mica- 
ceous schist,  and  other  vaiieties. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of 
portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set  of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R. 
Murchison's  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  Slates 
provincially  termed  "flysch"  (see  above,  p.  278),  overlying 
the  numraulite  liinestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising 
some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  al- 
ternate several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answer- 
ing in  character  to  gneiss.  In  this  case  heat,  vapor,  or  water 
at  a  high  temperature  may  have  traversed  the  more  permea- 
ble beds,  and  altered  them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal 
movement  and  re-arrangement  of  the  molecules,  while  the 
adjoining  strata  did  not  give  passage  to  the  same  heated 
gases  or  water,  or,  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  they 
were  composed  of  less  fusible  or  decomposable  materials. 
Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  meta- 
morphic structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit  in  planes  parallel  to 
those  of  stratification.  The  strata  ap]>ear  clearly  to  have 
been  affected,  though  in  a  less  intense  degree,  by  that  same 
plutonic  action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendei-ed  met- 
amorphic so  many  of  the  subjacent  formations;  for  in  the 
Alps  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other  plutonic 
rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at 
no  great  depth  we  can  not  doubt,  for  at  some  points,  as  in 
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the  Valorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic  veins 
are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upward  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more 
than  in  any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is 
prepared  to  meet  with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development 
of  plutonic  action ;  for  here  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick 
have  been  bent,  folded,  and  overturned,  and  marine  seconda- 
ry formations  of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of 
12,000,  and  some  Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene 
era  have  been  raised  4000  or  5000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in 
height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  the 
sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there 
occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  15,000  feet  long, 
which  I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  cov- 
ered by  strata  containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous 
appearances  may  partly  be  explained  by  supposing  great 
solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to  have  been  forced  in  lat- 
erally between  strata  to  which  I  found  them  to  be  in  many 
sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of  the 
gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal 
of  the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the 
convulsions  have  been  on  so  stui3endous  a  scale. 

Northern  Apennines. — Carrara. — The  celebrated  marble  of 
Carrara,  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of 
primitive  limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa 
Carrara,  or  the  "Apuan  Alps,"  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great 
antiquity  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downward  into  talc-schist 
and  garnetiferous  mica-schist ;  these  rocks  again  graduating 
downward  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Forno,  by 
granite  veins.  But  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bono,  Pareto, 
Guidoni,De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Pilla  demonstrated  that 
this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence 
of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  and  the  underlying  crystalline  schists  are  sec- 
ondary sandstones  and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action. 
In  order  to  establish  these  conclusions  it  was  first  pointed 
out  that  the  calcareous  rocks  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that 
of  Carrara  marble,  in.  proportion  as  they  ai*e  more  and  more 
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invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  dio- 
rite,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary 
formations  arc  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common 
Apenniue  limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are 
shales,  and  at  the  base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sand- 
stones. In  the  limestone  fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare 
in  the  underlying  shale  and  -sandstone.  Then  a  gradation 
was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into  another  and  corre- 
sponding series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic;  for  at  the 
top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid 
of  fossils,  and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there 
are  no  nodules  of  flint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  dis- 
seminated through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz. 
Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper, 
and  hornstone ;  and  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are  quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had 
these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines  undergone  univer- 
sally as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would  have 
been  im])ossiblo  to  form  a  conjecture  respec.ting  their  true 
age;  and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification 
adopted  by  the  earlier  geologists,  they  would  have  ranked  as 
primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their  origin  would 
have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  tlie  deposi- 
tion of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian  strata,  although  in 
reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered 
at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Metamorphic  Strata  of  older  date  than  the  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian Rocks. — It  was  remarked.  Fig.  617,  p.  567,  that  as  the 
hypogene  rocks,  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystallize 
originally  at  a  certain  depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must 
always,  before  they  are  upraised  and  exposed  at  the  surface, 
be  of  considerable  antiquity,  relatively  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks.  They  may  be  forming 
at  all  periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  can  become  visible, 
they  must  be  raised  .above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of 
the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  must  have  been 
removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  491),  the  Lower  Laurentian 
gneiss,  quartzite,  and  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  meta- 
morphic, because,  among  other  reasons,  organic  remains 
{Eozoon  Canade?i8€)  have  been  detected  in  a  part  of  one  of 
the  calcareous  masses.     The  Upper  Laurentian  or  Labrador 

*  See  notices  of  Snvi,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  referred  to  by  Boue,  Ball,  de 
la  Soc.  Ge'ol.  dc  France,  torn,  v.,  p.  317,  and  torn,  iii.,  p.  44  ;  also  Pilla,  cited 
by  Murchison,  Quart.  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  p.  2G6. 
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series  lies  nnconfonnably  upon  the  Lower,  and  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  having  as  yet  yielded  no  fossils.  It  consists  ol" 
gneiss  with  Labrador-feldspar  and  feldstones,  in  all  10,000  feet 
thick,  and  both  its  composition  and  structure  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  like  the  Lower  Laurentian,  it  was  originally  of 
sedimentary  origin  and  owes  its  crystalline  condition  to  met- 
amorphic  action.  The  remote  date  of  the  period  when  some 
of  these  old  Laurentian  strata  of  Canada  were  converted 
into  gneiss  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  pebbles  of  that 
rock  are  found  in  the  overlying  Huronian  formation,  which  is 
probably  of  Cambrian  age  (p.  490). 

The  oldest  strut  fied  rock  of  Scotland  is  the  hornblendic 
gneiss  of  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  that  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Ross-shire,  represented  at  the  base  of  the  section 
given  at  Fig.  82,  p.  112.  It  is  the  same  as  that  intersected 
by  numerous  granite  veins  which  forms  the  cliffs  of  Cape 
Wrath,  in  Sutherlandshire  (see  Fig.  613,  p.  560),  and  is  con- 
jectured to  be  of  Laurentian  age.  Above  it,  as  shown  in 
the  section  (Fig.  82,  p.  112),  lie  unconformable  beds  of  a  red- 
dish or  purple  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  nearly  horizon- 
tal, and  between  3000  and  4000  feet  thick.  In  these  ancient 
grits  no  fossils  have  been  found,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be 
of  Cambnan  date,  for  Sir  R.Murchison  found  Lower  Silurian 
strata  resting  unconformably  upon  them.  These  strata  con- 
sist of  quartzite  with  annelid  burrows  already  alluded  to  (p. 
112),  and  limestone  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Peach  was  the  first 
to  find,  in  1854,  three  or  four  species  of  Orthoceras^  also  (he 
genera  Gyrtoceras  and  Lituites^  two  species  of  Murchisonia^ 
a  Pleurotoniarla^  a  species  of  Maclurea^  one  of  JEuomphahcs^ 
and  an  Orthis.  Several  of  the  species  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Salter  to  be  identical  with  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  age  of  these  fossiliferous  rocks 
was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  of  late  years  in 
the  progress  of  British  Geology,  for  it  led  to  the  unexpected 
conclusion  that  all  the  Scotch  crystalline  strata  to  the  east- 
ward, once  called  primitive,  which  overlie  the  limestone  and 
quartzite  in  question,  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Silu- 
rian series. 

These  Scotch  mctamorphic  strata  are  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  clay-slate  of  vast  thickness,  and  having  a  strike  from 
north-east  to  south-west  almost  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  older  Laurentian  gneiss  before  mentioned.  The  newer 
crystalline  series,  comprising  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Aber- 
deenshire, Perthshire,  and  Forfarehire,  were  inferred  by  Sir 
li.  Murchison  to  be  altered  Silurian  strata ;  and  his  opinion 
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has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  three  able 
geologists,  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Harkness,  and  Geikie.  The  new- 
est of  the  scries  is  a  clay-slate,  on  which,  along  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Grampians,  the  Lower  Old  lied,  containing 
Cephakupis  I/yeUiy  I^terygotus  AnglicuSy  and  Parka  decipienSy 
rests  unconformably. 

Order  of  Saccession  in  Metamorphic  Rocks. — ^There  is  no 
universal  and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamor- 
phic rocks,  although  a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail 
throughout  countries  of  great  extent,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  traceable  in  those  sedimentary  formations  from 
which  crystalline  strata  ai-e  derived.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  descend- 
ing series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,- saccha- 
rine marble ;  2dly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3dly,  of  quartz-rock 
and  gneiss:  where  unaltered, of,  1st, fossiliferous  limestone; 
2dly,  shale ;  and  3dly,  sandstone. 

But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypo- 
gene  limestone,  and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and 
alternating  with  each  other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is, 
indeed,  more  common  to  meet  with  some  variety  of  clay- 
slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a  metamoi*phic  se- 
ries than  any  other  rock ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means  implies, 
as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period  when  the  deposition  of  the 
crystalline  strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary 
deposits.  Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composi- 
tion, and  sometimes  alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so 
that  they  may  be  said  to  belong  almost  equally  to  the  sedi- 
mentary and  metamorphic  order  of  rocks.  It  is  probable 
that,  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic  ac- 
tion, thev  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende- 
schist,  foliated  chlorite-schist,  scaly  talcose-schist,  mica-schist, 
or  other  more  pefectly  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  are  usually 
associated  with  gneiss. 

Unifo'nnity  of  Mineral  Character  in  Ilypogene  Hocks, — It 
is  true,  as  Humboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we 
pass  to  another  hemisphere,  we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens ;  but  in 
the  rocks  we  still  recognize  our  old  acquaintances — the  same 
granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz- 
rock,  and  the  rest.  There  is  certainly  a  gi-eat  and  striking 
general  resemblance  in  the  principal  kinds  of  hypogene  rocks 
in  all  countries,  however  different  their  ages ;  but  each  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  regarded  as  geological  fami- 
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lies  of  rocks,  and  not  as  definite  mineral  compounds.  They 
are  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata,  because 
these  last  are  often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  color,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes 
and  mineral  composition,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from 
the  mixture  of  vanous  kinds  of  sediment.  The  materials  of 
such  strata,  if  they  underwent  metamorphism,  would  l^e  sub- 
ject to  chemical  laws,  simple  and  uniform  in  their  action,  the 
same  in  every  climate,  and  wholly  undisturbed  by  mechanic- 
al and  organic  causes.  It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error 
to  assume,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  hypogene  rocks,  con- 
sidered as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really  more 
homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several  members 
of  the  sedimentary  series.  Not  only  do  the  proportional 
quantities  of  feldspar,  quartz,  mica,  horablende,  and  other 
minerals,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  bearing  the  same  name ; 
but  what  is  still  more  important,  the  ingredients,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not  always  constant  (see 
p.  603,  and  Table,  p.  499). 

Supposed  Azoic  Period. — ^The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of 
fossils  has  inclined  many  geologists  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  the  most  ancient  strata  to  an  azoic  period,  or  one  ante- 
cedent to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they 
say,  the  obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  ac- 
tion, we  might  still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener 
be  found  in  certain  ancient  systems  of  slate  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure.  But  in 
urging  this  argument  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of 
various  ages,  some  of  them  even  of  Tertiary  date,  and  which 
we  know  were  formed  after  the  earth  had  become  the  abode 
of  living  creatures,  which  are,  nevertheless,  in  some  districts, 
entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  organic  bodies.  In  some, 
the  traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced  by  water  and 
acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  indeed  the  removal  of 
the  calcareous  matter  of  fossil  shells  is  proved  by  the  fact  of 
such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or  other 
minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the 
fossil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression. 

Those  who  believed  the  hypogene  rocks  to  have  origina- 
ted antecedently  to  the  creation  of  organic  'beings,  imputed 
the  absence  of  lime,  so  remarkable  in  met  amorphic  strata,  to 
the  non-iexistence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes  by  which 
shells  and  corals  are  secreted  ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crys- 
talline formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  vx[}q[  carbonic 
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acid  and  lime  from  the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fasioa 
or  scmi-fnsion.  Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  bnt  also  free 
carbonic  acid  gas^  is  given  off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and 
crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active  and  spent  volcanoes,  as 
near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  process,  fossil  shells 
or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the  residual 
lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals.  Although  we  can  not 
descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where  volcanic  heat  is 
developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both 
cold  and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks, 
and  having  their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbonate 
of  lime. 

If  all  the  calcareous  matter  transferred  in  the  course  of 
ages  by  these  and  thousands  of  other  springs  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  atmosphere  could  be  present- 
ed to  us  in  a  solid  form,  we  should  And  that  its  volume  was 
comparable  to  that  of  many  a  chain  of  hills.  Calcareous 
matter  is  poured  into  lakes  and  the  ocean  by  a  thousand 
springs  and  rivers ;  so  that  part  of  almost  every  new  calca- 
reous rock  chemically  precipitated,  and  of  many  reefs  of  shel- 
ly and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from  mineral  matter 
subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas  and 
steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Tlie  scarcity  of  limestone  in  many  extensive  regions  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Grampi- 
ans of  Scotland,  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  action  of 
this  kind ;  and  if  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  in 
Canada  afford  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  most  ancient 
fonnation  that  the  Eozocyn  Canadeiue  has  been  found.  The 
fact  that  some  distinct  bands  of  limestone  from  700  to  1500 
feet  thick  occur  here,  may  be  connected  with  the  escape  from 
destruction  of  some  few  traces  of  organic  life,  even  in  a  rock 
in  which  metamorphic  action  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
serpentine,  augite,  and  other  minerals  found  largely  inter- 
mixed with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
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MINERAL   VEINS. 

Different  Kinds  of  mineral  Veins. — Ordinary  metalliferons  Veins  or  Lodes. 
— ^Their  fi'equent  Coincidence  with  Faults. — Proofs  that  they  originated 
in  Fissures  in  solid  Hock. — Veins  shifting  other  Veins. — Polishing  of  their 
Walls  or  "Slicken  sides." — Shells  and  Pebbles  in  Lodes. — Evidence  of  the 
successive  Enlargement  and  Keopening  of  Veins. — Examples  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Auvergne. — Dimensions  of  Veins. — Why  some  alteraately  swell 
out  and  contract. — ^Filling  of  Lodes  by  Sublimation  from  below. — Sup- 
posed relative  Age  of  the  precious  Metals. — Copper  and  lead  Veins  in  Ire- 
land older  than  Cornish  Tin. — Lead  Vein  in  Lias,  Glamorganshire. — Gold 
in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia. — Connection  of  hot  Spiings  and  min- 
eral Veins. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed 
through  the  earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena 
of  those  more  or  less  connected  masses  of  ore  called  mineral 
veins,  from  which  the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used 
by  man  arc  obtained,  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  to  the  miner,  and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest 
to  the  geologist. 

On  different  Kinds  of  Mineral  Veins. — The  mineral  veins 
with  which  wc  are  most  familiarly  acquainted  are  tljose  of 
quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  are  often  observed  to 
Ibrra  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent  traversing  both  hyp- 
ogene  strata  and  fossiliferous  rocks.  Such  veins  appear  to 
have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities,  caused,  like  cracks  in 
clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  during  desiccation,  or  in 
passing-  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous, 
calcareous,  and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes 
found  their  way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by 
infiltration  from  the  surrounding  rocks.  Mixed  with  hot 
water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  the 
mass  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrink- 
age, and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins, 
called  by  the  Germans  a  "  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  dif- 
ferent floors  on  which  the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases 
carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in 
vertical  shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by 
mechanical  violence.     They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both 
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hypogene  and  fossiliferous,  and  extend  downward  to  indefi* 
nite  or  unknown  depths.  We  may  assume  that  they  corre- 
spond with  such  rents  as  we  see  caused  from  time  to  time  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins  referable  to 
such  agency  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more 
commonly  three  or  four  feet.  They  hold  their  couree  con- 
tinuously in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or 
leagues,  passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  composi- 
tion. 

That  metalliferous  Veins  were  Fissures. — ^As  some  intellir 
gent  miners,  after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins, 
have  been  unable  to  reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics 
with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures,!  shall  begin  by  stating  the 
evidence  in  its  favor.  The  most  striking  fact,  perhaps,  which 
can  be  adduced  in  its  support  is,  the  coincidence  of  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  mineral  veins  with  fauUs^  or  those  dislo- 
cations of  rocks  which  are  indisputably  due  to  mechanical 
force,  as  above  explained  (p.  87).  There  are  even  proofs  in 
almost  every  mining  district  of  a  succession  of  faults,  by 
which  the  opposite  walls  of  rents,  now  the  receptaxsles  of  me- 
tallic substances,  have  suffered  displacement  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  a,  Fig.  629,  to  be  a  tin  lode  in  Cornwall,  the 
term  lode  being  applied  to  veins  containing  metallic  ores. 
This  lode,  running  east  and  west,  is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shift- 
ed by  a  copper  lode  {b  h)  of  similar  width.  The  fii*st  fissure 
{a  a)  has  been  filled  with  various  materials,  partly  of  chemic- 
al origin,  such  as  quartz,  fluor-spar,  peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret 
of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and  sulphuret  of  nickel, 
and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay  and  angular 
fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The  plates 
of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the 
vertical  sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each 
other  by  alternating  layers  of  clay  or  other  earthy  matter. 
Occasionally  the  metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached 
masses  among  the  vein-stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin 
and  other  substances,  the  second  rent  {b  b)  was  produced  by 
another  fmcture  accompanied  by  a  displacement  of  the  rocks 
along  tlie  plane  of  b  b.  This  new  opening  was  then  filled 
with  minerals,  some  of  them  resembling  those  in  a  a,  as  fluor- 
spar (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz  ;  others  different,  the  cop- 
per being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or  very  scarce.  We 
must  next  suppose  a  third  movement  to  occur,  breaking 
asunder  all  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c.  Fig.  630 ;  the  fissure, 
in  this  instance,  being  only  six  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled 
with  clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls 
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Fig.  630. 


of    the    rent,    or  Fig.  629. 

partly,  perhaps, 
washed  ia  from 
above.  Tliis  new 
movement  has  dis- 
placed the  rock  in 
such  a  manner  as 
to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the 
copper  vein  (^6), 
and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  shift  or 
heave  laterally  in 
the  same  direction 
a  portion  of  the 
tin  vein  which 
had  not  previous- 
ly been  broken. 
'  Again,  in  Fig. 
631  we  see  evi- 
dence of  a  fourth 
fissure  {d  dj^  also 
filled  with  clay, 
which  has  cut 
tlirou^h  the  tin 
vein  (a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly 
upward  towards 
the  south.  The 
various  changes 
here  represented 
are  not  ideal,  but 
are  exhibited  in  a 
8ection  obtained 
in  working  an  old 
Cornish  mine,  long 
since    abandoned, 

in    the    oarish    of    "^®'*^calflCcttoMOfthcinlncofHnelPeever,Redrath, 

Redruth,      called 

Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that  of 
€  c,  fig.  631,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  d,  c,  b,  a,  etc.,  or  the  geographic- 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  139 ;  Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Society,  Cornwall,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  90. 
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al  features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislo- 
cations, a  powerful  denuding  force  haviog  clearly  been  exeiir 
ed  subsequently  to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  93.)  It  is 
commonly  said  in  Cornwall,  that  there  are  eight  distinct  sys- 
tems of  veins,  which  can  in  like  manner  be  referred  to  as  mauy 
successive  movements  or  fractures ;  and  the  German  mind's 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight  systems  of  veins, 
referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained, 
the  opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as 
if  glazed,  and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with 
parallel  furrows  and  ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  continued  rubbing  together  of  surfaces  of  unequal  hard- 
ness. These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble  the  rocky  floor  over 
which  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  Fig.  106,  p.  168).  They  are 
common  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and  oc- 
cur equally  in  non-metalliferous  fissures.  They  are  called  by 
miners  "  slicken-sides,"  from  the  German  schlichteriy  to  plane, 
and  seite,  side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  striae  in- 
dicate the  direction  in  which  the  rocks  were  moved. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derby- 
shire, containing  lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact, 
is  occasionally  traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  veitical 
crack  passing  down  the  middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces 
in  contact  are  slicken-sides,  well  polished  and  fluted,  and 
sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead-oi'e.  When  one 
side  of  the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracks,  espe- 
cially if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with 
loud  explosions,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The 
miner,  availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  makes  with  his 
pick  small  holes  about  six  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  deep, 
and  on  his  return  in  a  few  hours  finds  every  part  ready 
broken  to  his  hand.* 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with 
the  surface  of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
is  proved  by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles, 
agreeing  with  those  in  supei-ficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne 
and  Saxony.  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at 
great  depths,  having  probably  been  ingulfed  during  subma- 
rine earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gryphaea  is  stated  by  M.  Virlet  to 
have  been  met  with  in  a  lead-mine  near  Semur,  in  France, 
and  a  madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hun- 
gary.f  In  Bohemia,  similar  pebbles  have  been  met  with 
at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms ;  and  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Carne  men- 

♦  Conyb.  and  Phil.  Geol.,  p.  401 ;  and  Farey*8  Derbyshire,  p.  243. 
t  Foumet,  Etudes  sur  les  Depots  Metallif^res. 
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tlons  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode  of  the 
Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface. 
They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of  cop- 
per, and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  twelve  feet  long 
and  as  many  wide.*  When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins 
occur  in  the  same  country,  those  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which  are  filled  with  the 
same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general  parallelism  of 
direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper  veins 
in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead  veins 
run  north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direc- 
tion common  to  different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism 
of  the  veins  is  another  reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary 
fissures,  for  we  observe  that  faults  and  trap  dikes,  admitted 
by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted  matter  which  have  filled  rents, 
are  often  parallel 

JFt'acturey  Re-opeiiing  and  sticcessive  Formation  of  Veins. — 
Assuming,  then,  that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next 
consider  the  proofs  of  their  having  been  filled  gradually  and 
oft^n  during  successive  enlargements. 

Werner  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxony,  no 
less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This 
layer  was  formed  of  two  plates  of  calcareous  spar,  which 
had  evidently  lined  the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavi- 
ty. The  thirteen  beds  followed  each  other  in  corresponding 
order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy  spar,  galena,  etc.  In 
these  cases  the  central  mass  has  been  last  formed,  and  the 
two  plates  which  coat  the  walls  of  the  rent  on  each  side  are 
the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of  crystalline  precipitates, 
they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissure  to  have  re- 
mained unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes 
occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  solutions  which  rose  up  from 
below  :  but  such  a  mode  of  deposition,  in  the  case  of  many 
successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to  be  exceptional. 

If  a  vein-stone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of 
the  crystals  are  always  turned  inward,  or  towards  the  centre 
of  the  vein;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  the  direction 
where  there  was  space  for  the  development  of  the  crystals. 
Thus  each  new  layer  receives  the  impression  of  the  crystals 
of  the  preceding  layer,  and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one 
which  follows,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled : 
the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail  the  points  of  their  ciys- 
tals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  oc- 
•  Carne,  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.  Cornwall,  vol.  iii.,  p.  238. 
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car  where  the  veiticat  plates, 
or  combe,  as  tfacy  are  thei« 
called,  exhibit  crystals  go 
dovetailed  as  to  [irove  that 
the  same  fissare  has  been 
often  enlatwei  Sir  H.  De 
la  Beche  gives  the  following 
curious  and  instructive  ex- 
ample (Fig.  632),  from  a  cop- 
per-miiie  in  t^ranite,  near  Red- 
Copper  lod..ne»^Red™m,^Ur,-.d„l^.  n.lh.*  Eaoh  of  the  plateB 
or  comba  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f)  is 
double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inward 
along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6)  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreons  clay,  so 
that  each  comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  mod- 
erate blow  of  the  hammer.  The  breadth  of  each  represents 
the  wliale  width  of  the  fissure  at  six  Bucuessive  periods,  and 
the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first  narrow  rent  was 
formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  1. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate 
with  ores  and  vein-stones.  Thns,  we  may  imi%ine  the  sides 
of  a  fissure  to  be  incrusted  with  siliceous  matter,  as  Von 
liuch  observed,  in  Lanccrete,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater 
formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed  by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot 
vapors  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the  incrustation  near- 
ly extending  to  the  middle-t  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  filled 
with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  re-opened,  the  new  i-ent  di- 
viding the  argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of 
rubbish  to  fall  down.  VariouB  metals  and  spars  may  then 
bo  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  among  the  intei-stices 
of  lliis  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demon- 
strated by  occasional  ci-oss-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fi-ac- 
ture  of  previously  formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits. 
Tliua,  for  example,  M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some 
mines  in  Auvergne  worked  under  his  superintendence,  ob- 
serves that  the  granite  of  that  country  was  fii-st  penetrated 
by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  I'ents 
crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such 
openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  ii-on  and  ar- 
senical pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  convulsion  then 
bnrst  open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture,  and  the 
•  G«o1.  Rep.  on  Comiratl,  p.  840. 
t  Principlei,  ch.  xxrii.,  8th  e<l.,  p.  422. 
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first  set  of  deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that 
the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the 
adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces  of  the  older  vein-stones.  Pol- 
ished and  striated  surfaces  on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of 
the  vein  also  attest  the  reality  of  these  movements.  A  new 
period  of  repose  then  ensued,  during  which  various  sulphurets 
were  introduced,  together  with  homstone  quartz,  by  which 
angular  fragments  of  the  older  quartz  before  mentioned  were 
cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  followed  by  other 
dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  the  introduction  of  other 
Bets  of  mineral  deposits,  as  well  as  of  pebbles  of  the  basaltic 
lavas  of  Auvergne,  derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  prob- 
ably of  Miocene  or  even  Older  Pliocene  date.  Such  repeated 
enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, if  wo  adopt  the  theoiy  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how  few 
of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much 
feebler  resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  any- 
where else. 

Cause  of  alternate  C!ontraction  and  Swelling  of  Veins. — ^A 
large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite 
walls  nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated 
vein  of  Andreasburg  in  the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked 
f«r  a  depth  of  600  yards  perpendicularly,  and  200  horizontal- 
ly, retaining  almost  everywhere  a  width  of  three  feet.  But 
many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  extremely  vari- 
able in  size,  being  one  or  two  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms, 
and  then  again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swell- 
ing and  contraction  is  so  often  characteristic  as  to  require 
explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  general,  observes  Sir 
H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throughout  their 
entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since 
they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  and 
different  mineral  composition.  If,  therefore,  the  opposite 
sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral 
veins,  the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entire- 
ly destroyed,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annex- 
ed diagrams. 

Let  a  5,  Fig.  633,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock, 
and  let  a  5,  Fig.  634,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut 
in  two  a  piece  of  paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move 
the  lower  portion  of  this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  d^  tak- 
ing care  that  the  two  pieces  of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at 
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Fig.  633. 
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tlie  points  1,  2,  3, 4, 5,  we  obtain  an  iiTegular  aperture  at  c,  and 
isolated  cavities  at  d  d  d^  and  when  we  compare  such  figures 
with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain  modifications,  they 
represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  If,  in- 
stead of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move 
tlie  lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that 
it  was  previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable 
variation  in  the  cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open 
spaces,/,/.  Fig.  635,  being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to 
sliow  to  what  slight  circumstances  considerable  variations  in 
the  character  of  the  openings  between  unevenly  fractured 
sni-faces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being  moved  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so ; 
hut  some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  "hade," 
as  it  is  termed,  the  angles  of  dip  being  very  va- 
rious. The  course  of  a  vein  is  frequently  very 
straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked 
up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where 
it  departs  most  widely  from  verticality.  Hence 
at  places,  such  as  a.  Fig.  636,  the  miner  com- 
plains that  the  ores  are  "  nipped,"  or  greatly  re- 
duced in  quantity,  the  space  for  their  free  depo- 
sition bavins:  been  interfered  with  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  by 
earthy  materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fath- 
oms wide,  they  are  usually  filled  for  the  most 
part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments  of  rock,  through 
which  the  ores  are  disseminated.  The  metallic  substances 
frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which 
our  miners  call  "horses"  or  "riders."  That  we  should  find 
some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural, 
for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  Daposits  in  Veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the 
mechanical  to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instru- 
mental in  the  production  of  mineral  veins,  it  may  he  re- 
marked that  those  parts  of  fis^ip'es  which  were  ch3kc>d  n»> 
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with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks  must  always  have  been 
filled  with  water;  and  almost  every  vein  has  probably  been 
the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in  countries 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  w^hich  ores  abound 
extend  downward  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know 
that  mineral  veins  are  most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of 
plutonic  and  stratified  formations,  especially  where  the  former 
send  veins  into  the  latter,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  an 
original  proximity  of  veins  at  their  inferior  extremity  to  ig- 
neous and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  acknowledged  that 
even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanoes,  are  nevertheless 
observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dis- 
location of  rocks.*^  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  sub- 
stances with  which  hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with 
those  discharged  in  a  gaseous  form  from  volcanoes.  Many 
of  these  bodies  occur  as  vein-stones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate 
of  lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate  of  barytes,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if  veins  have  been 
filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of  melted  matter, 
slowly  cooling  in  the  subteiTanean  regions,  the  contraction 
of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state 
would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Devil le  on  granite 
(a  rock  which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduc- 
tion in  volume  amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystal- 
lization, therefore,  of  such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a 
Ibrce  not  only  capable  of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks 
by  causing  a  failure  of  support,  but  also  of  giving  rise  to 
faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  subsides 
slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest  on  a 
different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, that  there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between 
metalliferous  veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter 
in  solution,  yet  we  must  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the 
contents  of  hot  springs  and  minei*al  veins  would  be  identical. 
On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  has  judiciously  observed 
that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  substances  which,  being 
least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot  springs— -or  that 
class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the  thermal  wa- 
ters ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly 
to  diminish.     The  higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface, 

*  Sec  Dr.  Daubenv's  Volcanoes. 
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the  more  will  they  cool,  till  they  acqaire  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  springs,  being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the 
most  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  alkalies,  soda  and  potash. 
These  are  not  met  with  in  veins,  although  they  enter  so 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic  rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordi- 
nary chemical  action,  or  to  those  variations  in  temperature 
which  waters  holding  the  ores  in  solution  must  undergo,  as 
they  rise  upward  from  great  depths  in  the  earth.  But  there 
are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of  the  same  simple 
explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire,  veins  con- 
taining ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead,  trav- 
erse alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but 
IS  reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  green- 
stone, or  "  toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that 
the  original  fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs, 
but  because  more  of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  vein-stones, 
and  the  waters  at  such  points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with 
tbeir  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  Cornwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox, "  are  very 
much  influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the 
rock  which  they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  re- 
spect very  suddenly,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another. 
Thus  many  lodes  which  yield  abundance  of  ore  in  granite, 
are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas,  and  vice  versa. 

Supposed  relative  Age  of  the  different  Metals. — After  duly 
reflecting  on  the  facts  above  described,  we  can  not  doubt 
that  mineral  veins,  like  eruptions  of  granite  or  trap,  are  re- 
ferable to  many  distinct  periods  of  the  earth's  histoiy,  al- 
though it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  age 
of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for  ages, 
and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged. 
But  besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  geologists  that  certam  metals  have  been  produced  excln- 
sively  in  earlier,  others  in  more  modern  times ;  that  tin,  for 
example,  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  copper,  copper  than  lead 
or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient  than  gold.  I  shall 
first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  upon  in  support  of 
some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  ar- 
rangement can  be  recognized  in  the  position  of  the  pi'ecious 
and  other  metals  in  the  earth's  crust. 

*  Bulletin,  iv.,  p.  1278. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin 
abounds  are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The 
government  survey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated  that  in 
Wexford  veins  of  copper  and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being 
argentiferous)  are  much  older  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In 
each  of  the  two  countries  a  very  similar  series  of  geological 
changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct  epochs — in  Wexford, 
before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited  ;  in  Cornwall,  af- 
ter the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish  mining 
district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian 
strata,  the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having 
been  denuded  before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed. 
Next  we  find,  in  the  same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight 
dikes  of  porphyritic  granite,  have  cut  through  the  granite 
and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not  penetrated  the 
Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these  elvans,  veins  of  cop- 
per and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  poste- 
rior to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they 
do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive, 
streaks  or  layers  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near 
Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  far  from  points  where  mines 
of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian  strata. 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  can  not  be 
defined,  we  may  safely  aftirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at 
the  close  of  the  Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian 
period.  Besides  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold 
m  these  ancient  or  primary  metalliferous  veins.  A  few  frag- 
ments also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the  drift  are  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  same  asje.* 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monu- 
ments of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  Fii*st,  the 
gmnite  was  formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of 
fine-grained  granite,  often  tortuous  (see  Fig.  614,  p.  661),  pen- 
etrating both  the  outer  crust  of  granite  and  the  adjoining 
ibssiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including  the  coal-measures; 
thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight  through  granite, 
granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin 
also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fis- 
sures of  different  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  607.  Here, 
then,  the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  stated  by  some  Cornish  minei-s  that  the  elvans  are  in 
some  instances  posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but 
the  observations  of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led 
him  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  he  has  shown  how  the 

♦  Sir  H.  De  la  Bechc,  MS.  Notes  on  Irish  SuiTcy. 
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cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can  be  otherwise  interpret- 
ed.* We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most  ancient  Cor- 
nish iodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that  part 
of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoin- 
ing counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare, 
althou^  probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning 
of  the  Fermian  period,  &s  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered 
in  any  red  sandstone  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south- 
west of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the 
lias,  and  others  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  which  have 
been  traced  into  the  Infeiior  Oolite.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich 
veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt  contain- 
ing olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which-  are 
leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  de- 
cidedly a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
gold  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of 
California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  it 
occure  in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks 
of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  MM.  De 
Verneuil  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the  syenitio  gran- 
ite of  the  Ural — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.  They  observe 
that  no  gold  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Permian  conglomer- 
ates which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  although 
large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with 
the  pebbles  of  those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that 
the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum, 
were  not  formed,  or  certainly  not  exposed  to  aqueous  denu- 
dation, during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met 
with,  those  of  the  mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  while  in  Australia  they  con- 
sist of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them  of  the  size  of  the  rhi- 
noceros and  allied  to  the  living  wombat.  They  belong  to 
the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los 
Hornos  with  copper  pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  ci*etaceo- 
oolitic  formations,  so  called  because  its  fossils  have  the  char- 
acter partly  of  the  cretaceous  and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna 
of  Europe.f  The  gold  found  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  occurs  in  metamorphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well 
as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived  from  the  same. 

•  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  310. 
t  Darwin's  South  America,  p.  209,  etc. 
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Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock, 
in  slate,  quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpen- 
tine, both  in  veins  and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  dis- 
tances from  the  veins.  In  Australia  it  has  been  worked  suc- 
cessfully not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in  vein-stones  in  the  na- 
tive rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales  and  slates. 
It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent  over  more  than  nine 
degrees  of  latitude  (between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  39°  S.), 
and  over  twelve  of  longitude,  and  yielded  in  1853  an  annual 
supply  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is 
there  any  apparent  prospect  of  this  supply  diminishing,  still 
less  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold-fields. 

Origin  of  Gold  in  California, — ^JVlr.  J.  Arthur  Phillips,*  in 
his  treatise  "  On  the  Gold  Fields  of  California,"  has  shown 
that  the  ore  in  the  gold  workings  is  derived  from  drifts,  or 
gravel  clay,  and  sand,  of  two  distinct  geological  ages,  both 
comparatively  modern,  but  belonging  to  different  river-sys- 
tems, the  older  of  which  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  capped  by  a 
thick  sheet  of  lava  divided  by  basaltic  columns.  The  au- 
riferous quartz  of  these  drifts  is  derived  from  veins  apparent- 
ly due  to  hydrothermal  agency,  proceeding  from  granite  and 
penetrating  strata  supposed  to  be  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
date.  The  fossil  wood  of  the  drift  is  sometimes  beautifully 
silicified,  and  occasionally  the  trunks  of  trees  are  replaced 
by  iion  pyrites,  but  gold  seems  not  to  have  been  found  as 
in  the  pyrites  of  similarly  petrified  trees  in  the  drift  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  formation  of  recent  metalliferous  veins  is  now  going 
on,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  fissures  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  state  of  that 
name,  from  which  boiling  water  and  steam  escape,  forming 
siliceous  incrustations  on  the  sides  of  the  fissures.  In  one 
case,  where  the  fissure  is  partially  filled  up  with  silica  inclos- 
ing iron  and  copper  pyrites,  gold  has  also  been  found  in  the 
vein-stone. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and 
some  other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  green- 
stone, as  well  as  in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap-rock, 
whereas  tin  is  met  with  in  granite  and  in  veins  associated 
with  the  plutonic  series.  If  this  rule  hold  true  generally, 
the  geological  position  of  tin  accessible  to  the  miner  will  be- 
long, for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older  than  those  bearing  lead. 
The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative  antiquity  for  the 
,  same  reason  that  the  "  underlying  "  igneous  formations  or 

*  Proc.  lioyal  Soc.  18G8,  p.  294. 
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granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  diiferent  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simnltaneously  at 
diiferent  levels  in  the  earth's  cmst,  and  communicating,  some 
of  them  with  volcanic,  others  with  heated  platonic  masses, 
be  filled  with  diiferent  metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed 
farthest  from  the  surface  will  usually  require  the  longest 
time  before  they  can  be  exposed  superficially.  In  order  to 
bring  them  into  view,  or  witnin  reach  of  the  miner,  a  greater 
amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  formed  and  filled. 
A  considerable  series  of  geological  revolutions  must  inter- 
vene before  any  part  of  the  fissure  which  has  been  for  ages 
in  the  proximity  of  the  plutonic  rock,  so  as  to  receive  the 
gases  discharged  from  it  when  it  was  cooling,  can  emerge 
into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the  30th, 
32d,  and  35th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 
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ABBEVILLE. 

ABBEVILLE,  flint  tools  of,  153. 
Aberdeenshire,  granite  of,  S58. 
Abich,  M.,  on  trachytic  rocks,  504. 
Acer  trilobatum^  Miocene,  220, 221. 
Acrodus  nobHiSt  Lias,  859. 
Acrogens,  term  explained,  303. 
Acroi^is  Sedgtoickiif  Permian,  390. 
Actceon  aetttua^  Great  Oolite,  345. 
Actijweyctas^  in  Atlantic  mnd,  283. 
Actinolite,  499, 502. 

schist,  578. 

AiehmjoduB  Leaehiif  Lias,  353. 
AdiantUea  Hibemica,  Old  Red,  441. 
Agassiz  on  tish  of  Sheppey,  267. 

on  fish  of  the  Brown-Coal,  640. 

on  fish  of  Monte  Bolca,  544. 

on  Old  Red  fossil  fish,  443, 447. 

on  Silarian  fish,  4C0. 

Age  of  metamorphic  rocks,  597. 

of  Platonic  rocks,  5G4. 

of  strata,  tests  of,  123. 

of  volcanic  rocks,  520. 

Agglomerate  described,  509. 

Amwattis  integer.    A,  Rex,  -iSS. 

Air-breathers  of  the  Coal,  413. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cretaceous  flora  of,  302. 

Alabaster  aeflned,  39. 

Albert!  on  Kenper,  370. 

Albite,  499, 500. 

Aldeby  and  Chillesford  beds,  192. 

Alkali,  present  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  587. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jara,  169. 

Alps,  age  of  metamorphic  rocks  in,  599. 

,  nammulitic  limestone  and  flysch  of, 

77. 
Alnm  schists  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  489. 
Alluvial  deposits.  Recent  and  Postpllo- 

cene,  151. 
Alluvium,  term  explained,  99. 

in  Auvergne,  100. 

Alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-water 

strata,  72. 
Alum  Bay  beds,  plants  of  the,  2G2. 
Amblyrhynchus  cristatus,  a  living  marine 

saurian,  862. 
America.  See  United  States,  Canada,  Nova 

Scotia. 

,  North,  Glacial  formations  of,  182. 

,  South,  gradual  rise  of  land  in,  72. 

,  Silarian  strata  of,  478. 


ANTICLINAL. 

American  character  of  Lower  Miocene 
flora,  238. 

forms  in  Swiss  Miocene  flora,  223. 

Amiens,  flint  tools  of,  152. 
Ammonites  bifrona^  Lias,  35G. 

Braikenridgii,  Oolite,  351. 

JBueklandij  Lias,  356. 

Deakayeeii^  Neocomian,  311. 

Humphresianus^  Inf.  Oolite,  351. 

Jaeorif  Oxford  Clay,  340. 

Noricua^  Speeton,  312. 

Tnocroe^AaZtes,  Oolite,  352. 

— «—  margantatua^  Lias,  357. 

planorbiay  Lias,  366. 

Rhotomagenai8t  Chalk  marl,  298. 

Amphibole  group  of  minerals,  490, 602. 
AmphiategiTia  Hauerina,  Vienna    basin, 

Amphitherium  Broderipii^  in  Stonesfield, 

348. 

Prevoatiit  Stonesfield  slate,  347. 

Ampullaria  glauca,  56. 

Amygdaloid,  607. 

Analcime,  500. 

Anamesite,  a  variety  of  basalt,  604. 

Ananchytea  ovatxia.  White  chalk,  293. 

,  with  crania  attached,  49. 

AndllaHa  aubulata.  Eocene,  57. 
Ancyloceraa  gigaa,  309. 

^inigerum,  Gault,  301. 

Dtivalleif  Neocomian,  312. 

Ancylua  velletia  {A.  elegana),  66. 
Andalnsite,  600. 

Andes,  Plutonic  rocks  of  the,  569. 
Andreasburg,  metalliferons  vein  of,  611. 
Angelin,  on  Cambrian  of  Sweden,  489. 
Angiosperros,  303. 

of  the  Coal,  429. 

Anglesea,  dike  cutting  through  shale  in, 

514. 
Anodonta  Cordierii,  54. 

Jukeaii,  Upper  Old  Red,  441. 

latimargiiuUaf  54. 

Anoplotherium  eommmiej  Binstead,  254. 

gradle,  Paris  basin,  271. 

Anorthite,  499, 501. 

Annvlaria  aphenophylloidea.  Coal,  425. 
AntholUhea,  coal-measures,  429. 
Anthracite,  conversion  of  coal  into,  403. 
Anticlinal  and  syncllu&l  c\vx\^%.^\4it'^« 
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ANTBIM. 

Antrim,  Chalk  altered  by  a  dike  in,  516. 
,  Lower  Miocene,  vulcanic  rocks  of, 

039. 
Antwerp  Cragf,  204. 
Apateou  pedevtris,  a  carboniferous  reptile, 

40G. 
Apatite,  500. 
Apennines,  Northern,  metamorphic  rocks 

of,  690. 
Apes,  fossil  of  the  Upper  Miocene,  215. 
Apiocrinitea  rotiaidtts,  Bradford,  343. 
Appalachians,  long  lines  of  flexures  in, 

92, 93. 
,  vast  thickness  of  successive  strata  in, 

110. 
AjjtychuSf  part  of  ammonite,  33C, 
Aqueous  rocks  detiued,  27, 36. 
Araucaria  tiphatrocarpa^  Inf.  Oolite,  348. 
Arbroath,  section  of  Old  Ked  at,  74. 
ArchcBopteryx  macrura^  Solenhofen,  338. 
ArchegoHaurus  minor  and  A.  mediuSf  co&\ 

measures,  40G,  407. 
Archiac,  M.  de,  on  nummnlites,  277. 

,  on  chalk  of  France,  300. 

Arctic  Miocene  Flora,  239. 

Area  of  the  Wealden,  319. 

Areas,  i)ermanence  of  continental,  117. 

Arenaceous  rocks  described,  35. 

Arenicolitea  linearis^  Arenig  beds,  476. 

Arenig  or  Stiper-Stones  group,  474. 

,  volcanic  formations  of,  549. 

Argile  plastiqne,  27G. 
Argillaceous  rocks  described,  36. 
Argillite,  Argillaceous  schist,  579. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  Isle  of  Mull  leaf-beds, 

247. 
Armagh,  bone-beds  in  Mountain  Lime- 
stone at,  437. 
Arran,  amygdaloid  filled  with  spar  near, 

518. 

,  erect  trees  in  volcanic  ash  of,  540. 

,  Greenstone  dike  in,  614. 

Arthur's  seat,  trap  rocks  of,  545. 
Arvicola^  tooth  of^  1G5. 
Aaaphus  catulatiis,  Silurian,  407. 

tyranntis^  A.  Buchii,  474. 

Ascension,  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks 

in,  595. 
Ash,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Tremadoc  beds, 

483. 
Afhby-de-la  Zouch,  fault  in  coal  field  of, 

91. 
Affpidura  loricata^  Mnschelkalk,  370. 
Aatarie  borealis  (=A.    arctica^A.  com- 

presm),  170. 

Onialiij  Crag,  199. 

A  Httrophyllites  /oliomis,  Coal,  425. 
Axtrangia   lineata   (Antfiophyllum  linea- 

turn),  229. 
Antrona  basalti/orme.  Carboniferous,  432. 
Astropecten  criapatua,  London  clay,  260. 
Aiherrteld  clay,  309. 
Atlantic  mud,  composition  of,  287. 
A  ti'1/pa  reticidai'i8f  Aymestry,  402. 
Aturia  ziczac  (Nautilus ziczac)^  200. 
Angite,  499,  502. 
A%i>ncula^  recent,  56. 
Austen,  Mr.  Godwin,  on  marine  deposit  of 

Selsea  Bill,  182. 

,  on  boulders  in  chalk,  292. 

Australian  cave  breccias,  188. 

Australia,  auriferous  gravel  of,  617.  I 


DELEJANITES. 

Auvergne,  alluvium  in,  100. 

,  chain  of  extinct  volcanoes  in,  495. 

,  granite  veins  in,  010. 

,  Lower  Miocene  of,  233. 

,  Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  640, 

,  Post-pliocene  volcanic  eruptions  in, 

627. 

,  springs  from  spent  volcanoes  in,  604. 

Avelinc  Mr.,  on  Tarannon  shales,  468. 
Avicula  coiitortOt  Rhsetic  beds,  300. 

<j/gnipeSt  Lias,  856. 

vicequivaloia,  Lias,  355. 

aoeialiaf  Mnschelkalk,  379. 

Aviexdopeeten  papyraixua,  coal  measures, 

405. 

atiblobatuat  mountain  limestone,  434. 

Aymestry  Limestone,  401. 

Azoic  period,  supposed,  003. 

Azores,  Miocene  lavas  with  shells,  539. 

BACILLARTA  paradoxay  61. 

Baculitea  anc^ta^  Lower  Chalk,  2CS. 

Fauiasii,  chal  k,  286. 

Baffin's  Bay,  formation  of  drift  in,  171, 
173. 

Bagshot  sands,  258, 259, 262. 

Bane,  Bay  of^  subterranean  igneous  action 
in,  569. 

Bakewell,  Mr.,  on  cleavage  in  Swiss  Alps, 
590. 

Bala  and  Caradoc  beds,  470. 

Baliatido!,  defensive  spine  ofi  2C1. 

Bangor,  or  Lougmynd  group,  48&w 

Bankaiat  aeed  aiui  fruit  off  Lower  Miocene, 
238. 

Baimouth  sandstones,  480. 

Barnes,  Mr.  J.,  on  insects  in  American 
coal,  416. 

Barnstaple, Upper  Devonian  ofl450. 

Barrande,  M.  Joachim,  his  "Primordial 
Zone,"  471, 482, 487. 

,  on  metamorphosis  of  trllobites,  471. 

Barrett,  Mr.,  on  bird  in  Blackdowu  beds, 
299. 

Bart(m  series  sands  and  clays,  ?5S. 

shells,  percentage  of,  common   to 

London  clay,  258. 

Basalt,  columnar,  611. 

,  composition  of,  504. 

Basaltic  rocks,  poor  in  silica,  604. 

,  specific  gravity  of  minerals  in,  504. 

Baailoaaurua^  £occnc.  United  States,  280. 

Basset,  term  explained,  83. 

Basterot,  M.  de,  on  Bordeanx  tertiary 
strata,  141. 

Bath  Oolite,  342. 

Batrachian  reptiles  in  coal,  400, 

Bay  of  Fundy,  denudation  in  coalfield  in, 
418. 

Bean,  Mr.,  on  Yorkshire  Oolite,  360. 

Bear  Island  carboniferous  flora.  441. 

Beaumont,  M.  £.  dc,  on  island  in  Creta- 
ceous sea,  305. 

,  on  mineral  veins,  013. 

,  on  Jurassic  plutonic  rocks,  671. 

■,  on  formation  of  granite,  663. 

Beckles,  Mr.  S.  IL,  on  foot-prints  in  Hast- 
ings sands,  316, 330. 

on  Mammalia  of  Pnrbeck,  .326. 

Belemnitella  miicronata,  Chalk,  iS3. 

Belemnitea  haatattia,  Oxford  clay,  340. 

Puzoaianuf,  Oxford  clay,  341. 
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BELOimi. 

Belgiam,  Lower  Miocene  of,  841. 
BelUrophon  cwtatus,  Moantain  Limestone, 

436. 
Belo^apia  aepioidea,  Sheppev,  26C. 
Belt,  lir.  ou  subdivisiou  of  Lingula  Flags, 

484. 
Bembridge  beds,  Tarmontb,  262. 
Berber,  Dr.,  on  rocks  altei'ed  by  dikes, 

615. 
Berlin,  Miocene  strata  near,  242. 
Bernese  Alps,  gneiss  in  tbe,  699. 
Berthier  on  isomorphisai,  602. 
Bertricb-Baden,  columnar  basalt  of,  612. 
Beyrich  on  term  Oligocene  for   Lower 

Miocene,  244. 
Billings,  Mr.,  on  trilobites,  471. 
Binney,  Mr.,  on  Sigillarise  in  volcanic  ash, 

640. 
,  on  Stigmaria,  the  root  of  Sigillaria, 

42e. 
Biotite,  499^601. 
Bird  in  areile  plastiqne,  276. 
Bischoff,  Professor,  ou  Nile  and  Rhine 

mnd,  154. 
,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  anthracite, 

403. 

,  on  hydrothermal  action,  6SC. 

Blackdown  l>eds,  301. 
Bincldead  of  Borrowdale,  65. 
Bog-iron-ore,  52. 
Bohemia,  Cambrian  rocks  of,  487. 

.  silver  reins  in,  616. 

Bolderberg,  in  Belgiam,  Upper  Miocene 

of,  224. 
B<me-bed  of  flsh  remains,  Armagh,  437. 

of  Upper  Ludlow,  459. 

of  the  Trias,  867. 

*Boom,  Lower  Miocene  of,  241. 
Bordeanx,  Upper  Miocene  of,  214. 
Borrowdale,  Dlacklead  of,  65. 
Bosquet,  M.  on  chalk  fossils,  283. 

,  on  Maestricht  beds,  283. 

Botanical  nomenclature,  303. 

Boncher  de  Perthes  on  Abbeville  allnvinm, 

152. 
Bonlder-clay,  whether  formed  by  icebergs 

or  land-ice,  166-173, 178. 
Bonlder-clay  of  Canada,  182, 

fauna  of,  176, 189. 

Boulders  and  pebbles  in  chalk,  292. 
Bonmemonth  beds  (Lower  Bagshot),  262. 
Bovey  Tracey,  lignites  and  clays  of,  246. 
Bowerbank,  Mr.,  on  fossil  fmlts  of  London 

Clay,  205. 

,  on  fossil  fruits  of  Sheppey,  266. 

Bowman,  Mr.,  on  uniting  of  distinct  coal- 
seams,  401. 
Brachiopoda,  preponderance  of.  In  older 

rocks,  470. 

,  mode  of  recognizing  shells  of,  471. 

Brncklesham  beds  and  Bagshot  8ands, 

«i9. 
Bradford  encrinites,  342. 
Breccias  of  Lower  Permian,  391. 
Brick-earth  or  flnvlatile  loam,  163. 
Bridlington  drift,  189. 
Bristol,  dolomitic  conglomerate  of,  873. 
Bristow,  Mr.,  on  volcanic  minerals,  5u0. 
Brixhara  cave  near  Torquay,  158. 
Brocchi  on  Italian  tertiary  strata,  141. 

on  snbapenninc  strata,  208. 

Brockeuhnrst,  corals  and  shells  of,  257. 


OANADA. 

Brodie,  Rev.  P.  B.,  on  Lias  insects,  363. 

,  Mr.  W.  R.,  on  Par1)eck  mammalia, 

326. 

Brongniart,  M.  Adolphe,  on  botanical  no- 
menclature, 303. 

,  on  Lias  plants,  364 

,  on  flora  of  the  Bunter,  380. 

,  on  flora  of  the  coal,  420. 

,  on  fniit  of  Lepidodendron,  424. 

,  M.  Alex.,  on  Tertiary  series,  14L 

Bronteua  fljoheuifery  Devonian,  463. 

Brora,  oolitic  coal  formation  of,  350. 

Brown,  Mr.  Richard,  on  Stigmaria,  426. 

,  on  carboniferous  rain-prints,  416. 

,  Robert,  on  Eocene  proteaceous  fruit, 

264. 

,  Rev.  T.,  on  marine  shells  in  Scotch 

drift,  177. 

Brown-coal  of  Germany,  540. 

Bryce,  Mr.,  on  Scotch  till,  176. 

Bryozoa  of  Moantain  Limestone,  433. 

and  polyzoa,  terms  explained,  197. 

Bach.  Von.    See  Von  Bach. 

Bnckland.  Dr.,  on  Kirkdale  cave,  158. 

,  on  violent  death  of  saurians,  862. 

,  on  spines  of  flsh,  359. 

,  on  Eocene  oysters,  268. 

,  on  pot-stones  in  chalk,  291. 

Buddie,  Mr.,  on  creeps  in  coal-mines,  78. 

Bvlimus  ellipUcua^  Bembridge,  253. 

hiJbricu8^  Loess,  56. 

Bullock,  Capt.,  R.N.,  on  Atlantic  mud, 
287. 

Bnnbury,  Sir  C,  on  leaf-bed  of  Madeira, 
532. 

,  on  ferns  of  the  Maryland  coal,  421. 

Bunter  of  Germany,  380. 

or  Lower  Trias  of  England,  872. 

Biiprestis  t  Elytron  qf,  Stouesfleld,  340i. 

Burmeister  on  trilobites,  471. 

CAINOZOIC.  term  defined,  128. 

Caithness,  flsh  beds  of,  443. 

Calamite^  root  of,  425. 

Catamites  Sucowiij  coal,  and  restored  stem, 

424. 
Calamophi/Uia  ratliata,  Bath  Oolite,  342. 
Calcaire  de  la  Beaucc,  age  of  the,  230. 

grossier,  fossils  of  the,  274* 

silicenx  of  France,  278. 

Calcareous  matter  poured  out  by  springs, 

604. 

rocks  described,  36. 

nodules  in  Lias,  63. 

Caicarina  rarinpina,  Eocene,  275. 
Calceola  mndalina,  Devonian,  453. 

schiefer  of  Germany,  453. 

California,  auriferous  gravel  of,  617. 

gold  in  petrifled  wood  of  age  of  aliu- 

vinm,  601. 
Cab/niene  Blumenhaehii,  Silurian,  466. 
Cambrian  Group,  claasiflcation  of  the,  481. 
Cambrian,  Upper,  482. 

,  Lower,  484. 

of  Sweden  and  Norway,  489. 

strata  of  Bohemia,  487. 

of  North  America,  489. 

volcanic  rocks,  649. 

Campophyllumfiexwunivi^ASiA, 
Canada,  Cambrian  of,  4S9. 

,  Devonian  of,  455. 

,  Trap-rocks  of,  649. 
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CANADIAN   DBIFT. 

Canadian  drift,  182. 
Canarv,  Grand,  shelly  tnffs  of,  638. 
CantajL  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  2S1. 
Cape  Breton,  rain-prints  in  coal-measnrcs 

of,  41G. 
Wrath,  granite  veins  in  gneiss  at, 

MO. 
Caradoc  and  Bala  beds,  470. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks,  how  tested, 

37. 
Carboniferous  Gronp,  subdivisions  of  the, 

304. 

flora,  420-430. 

limestone,  thickness  of;  S96w 

,  marine  fanna  of  the,  432. 

Period,  trap-rocks  of,  54Si 

Plutonic  rocks,  G72. 

reptiles,  400, 

insects,  405. 

Carcharodon   angustidens,    Bracklesham, 

262. 
Cardiganshire,  section  of  slaty  cleavage  in, 

589. 
Cardiocarpon  OUonis,  Permian,  393. 
Cardita  ( venerioaTdia)pUinico«taf  200. 

ndeaJteL,  Barton,  2M>. 

Cardium  disaimile,  Portland  Stone,  830. 

rhoetieuni^  Rhaetic  Beds,  366. 

strialulwmy  Kimmeridge  clay.  336i. 

Carne,  Mr.  N.,  on  Cornish  lodes.  607. 
C  irpenter.  Dr.,  on  Atlantic  mnu,  288. 

i  on  Eozoon  Canadense,  491. 

Carrara,  marble  of,  599. 

Carruthers,  Mr.,  on  Eocene  proteaceons 

fruit,  265. 

,  on  cycads  of  the  Purbeck,  832. 

,  on  leaves  of  calami. e,  425. 

J  on  spores  of  carboniferous  Lycopo- 

diacese,  422. 

^  on  structure  of  si^illaria,  426. 

,  on  trees  in  volcanic  ash,  647. 

Cashmere,  recent  formations  in,  146. 
Caspian.  St.,  Triassic  strata  of,  376. 
Castrogiovanni,  curved  strata  near,  86. 
Catania,  laterite  formed  in,  610. 

,  Tertiaiy  beds  in.  206. 

Catillvs  Lamarckii,  White  Chalk,  295. 
Caucasus,  absence  of  lakes  in  the,  187 
Caulopteris  primceva^  Coal,  421. 
Cave-breccias  of  Australia,  168. 
Cavern  deposits  with  human  and  animal 

remains,  166. 
Caves  of  Kirkdale  and  Brixham,  157. 
Celts  described,  162. 
Cementing  of  strata,  61. 
Ceplialaspis  LyeUi^  Old  Red,  446. 
Ceratites  nodosus^  Mnschelkalk,  879. 
CerWiium  concavunij  Headou,  266. 

eleganSf  Hempstead  beds,  246. 

{Terebra)  Portlandicum^  336. 

plicatum,  Hempstead  beds,  246. 

mdanoideSj  268. 

Cervvs alcea,  tooth  ofjl64. 

Cestracion  PhiUippi^  Recent,  297. 

Chnbasite,  500. 

Chalk,  composition,  extent,  and  origin  of, 

286. 

ofPaxoe,286. 

flints,  origin  of,  290. 

fossils  of  the  White,  298-296. 

,  Icebome  boulders  in  the,  -292. 

of  North  and  South  Europe,  ii05. 


GOAT.. 

Chalk,  Lower  White,  without  flints,  29& 

marl,  fossils  of  the,  298. 

Period,  popular  error    concerning 

288. 
Chalk-pit  with  pot-stones,  view  of,  291. 
Cfwma  smmmosoj  Barton,  26S. 
Champoleon,  junction  of   granite  with 

Jurassic  strata  near,  671. 
Char  a  datsUca^  C,  mediearfinuUL,  68. 

tubereufata,  Bembridge,  263. 

Charpentier,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers.  170. 
1  on  depression  of  Alps  in  QIacial  Pe- 
riod, 185. 
Chatham  coal-field,  888. 
Chevrotkeriunij/oot^prints  of,  872. 
Chemical  deposits  in  veins,  612. 

and  mechanical  deposits,  60. 

Chi^a,  fall  of  volcanic  dust  at,  623. 

Chicnester,  erratics  near,  181. 

Chili,  copper  pyrites  with  gold  in,  616. 

,  walls  cracked  bv  earthquake  in,  87. 

Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  192. 
Chimtera  monstrosa.  Lias,  859. 
Chlorite-Bchist,  679. 

Chloritic  series,  or  Upper  Greensand,  2981 
Christiania,  Euritic  porphyry  at,  562. 
,  granite  veins  in  SUanan  strata  oil 

572. 

,  quartz  vein  in  gneiss  at,  661. 

Chronological  grou{>s  of  formations,  129. 
Chronology,  test  of,  in  rocks,  121. 
Cinder-bed  of  the  Pnrbeck,  825b 
Cinnamomum    polymorphum.    Miocene. 

219. 

RosamdatAerij  Miocene,  239. 

Claiborne  beds.  Eocene  fossils  of,  279L 
Clarke  County,  United  States,  Zeaglodon 

of,  279. 
Classification  of  Tertiary  formations,  137, 

143. 

,  value  of  shells  in,  142. 

Clatmlia  hidenH^  Loess,  66. 
Clay  defined,  36. 

iron-stone  defined,  404. 

,  plastic,  207. 

slate,  679. 

'-,  Weald,  313. 

Cleavage  explained,  602. 

,crystalnue  theory  of,  501. 

,  mechanical  theory  of,  592. 

of  metamorphic  rocks,  588. 

Cleidotheea  opereulatOj  483. 

Clermont,  metalliferous  gneiss  near,  586. 

Climate  of  the  Crags,  200. 

of  the  Coal,  430. 

of  the  Miocene  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

240. 

of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  161. 

Clinkstone,  606. 

Clinton  group,  fossils  of  the,  479. 
Clyde,  buried  canoes  in  estuary  of,  146. 
arctic  marine  shells  in  dnfts  of^  176i. 


Cli/menia  linearis^  Devonian,  481. 
Clymenien-Kalk  of  Germany.  450. 
Coal,  conversion  into  anthracite  of,  403. 

a  land  and  swamp  formation,  897. 

,  cause  of  the  purity  of,  402. 

,  conversion  of  lijrnite  into,  403. 

,  erect  trees  in,  411. 

,  structure  of  the,  412. 

,  vegetation  of  the,  420. 

,«^t-\it«iii3A.Vwii:a  in  the,  406,  413. 
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Coal  Period,  climate  of  the,  430. 

field  of  Virginia,  382. 

measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  408. 

. measures,  thickness  of,  in  Wales,  897. 

pil)es,  danger  of,  399. 

,  rainprints  in,  416. 

seams,  uniting  of,  400. 

Coalbrook-Dale,  faults  in,  8S. 

Cochlwdua  contorttiSf  437. 

Cockfield  Fell  rocks,  altered  by  dikes,  516. 

Ccelacanthus  granulatua,  Permian,  390. 

Coleoptera  ojf  (Eningen  beds,  223. 

Collyritea  ri»Mjicn«,*lnf.  Oolite.  351. 

Columnar  structure  of  volcanic  rocks, 
510. 

basalt  in  the  Vicentin,  511. 

Compact  feldspar,  501. 

Concretionary  structure,  63.  « 

Cone  of  Tartaret,  527,  542. 

of  Come,  28. 

Cones  and  craters  described,  495. 

,  absence  of,  in  England,  30. 

Conformable  stratification,  39. 

Conglomerate  or  pudding-stone,  86. 

J  Dolomitic,  of  Bristol,  373. 

Coniferse  of  the  coal-measures,  427. 

Connecticut  Valley,  New  Bed  Sandstone 
of,  381. 

Conocephalus  striatus^  488. 

Conocoryphe  striata^  488. 

Conrad,  Mr.,  on  age  of  American  creta- 
ceous rocks,  307. 

Consolidation  of  strata,  61. 

Continents  and  oceans,  permanence  of, 
117. 

Contorted  strata,  in  drift,  178. 

Conularia  omaM,  Devonian,  463. 

Conulus  priscusj  Coal,  415. 

ConuLS  deperditus^  Bracklesham,  262. 

Couybeare  and  Phillips  on  ninety-fiithom 
dike,  90. 

Conybeare,  Mr.,  on  reptiles  of  the  Lias, 
360. 

Copper  lode  near  Redruth,  607. 

Coprolite  bed  of  Chloritic  Series,  299. 

beds  of  Red  and  Coralline  crags,  197, 

198. 

Coprolites  of  fish  from  the  ehalkt  298. 

Coral  Rag,  fossils  of  the,  839. 

Coralline  or  White  Crag,  197. 

Corals  of  the  Devonian,  451. 

of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  433. 

,  Neozoic  type  of  431. 

,  Pakeozoic  type  of  431. 

Corbicella  (Cyrena)  JluminaliSt  64. 

Corbula  pisum^  Hempstead  beds,  245. 

Corhith,  corrosion  of  rocks  by  gases  near, 
580. 

Cornbrash  or  Forest  Marble,  841. 

Cornwall,  granite  veins  in,  561, 582. 

,  lodes  in,  615. 

,  mass  of  granite  in,  652. 

,  vertical  sections  of  veins  in  mine, 

607. 

Co8e<2:uina  volcano,  burying  of  organic  re- 
mains by,  523. 

Crag,  term  defined,  192. 

of  Antwerp,  204. 

,  fauna  of,  its  relation  to  that  of  pres- 
ent seas,  201. 

— ,  Norwich,  193. 

,  Coralline  or  While,  197. 


DADOXTLON. 

Crag,  Red,  194. 

,  tables  of  marine  testacea  in,  202. 

deposits,  climate  of,  200. 

Cfrania  attached  to  a  sea-urchin,  49. 

Parisiewis,  White  Chalk,  294. 

Craasatella  stfloo^o.  Barton,  259. 
Craters  and  cones  described,  495. 

,  Theory  of  Elevation,  496. 

Craven  fault,  90. 

Creeps  in  coal-mines,  78. 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  United  States,  307. 

Period,  error  as  to  continuity  of,  288 

,  flora  of  the  Upper,  302. 

volcanic  rocks,  544. 

plutonic  rocks,  570. 

Period,  distinct  mineral  character  of 

rocks  in,  292. 
rocks,  classification  of,  282. 

strata,  connection  between   Upper 

and  Lower,  301. 

Crinoidea  of  Mountain  Limestone,  433. 

Croatia,  Lower  Miocene  beds  of,  242. 

Croll,  Mr.,  on  amount  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion, 114. 

Cromer  forest-bed,  191. 

Crop  out,  term  explained,  83. 

Cro8S(^terygidse,  or  fringe-finned  fish,  443. 

Crowfoot,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Aldeby  beds, 
192. 

Crust  of  the  earth  defined,  26. 

Crustaceans  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  446. 

Cryptodon  fmmdatwm^  London  Clay,  266. 

Crystalline  Limestone,  579. 

rocks  defined,  82. 

schists,  much  alkali  in  the,  587. 

theory  of  cleavage,  691. 

Cup  and  Star  corals,  431. 

Curved  strata,  73-76. 

Cutch,  salt-layers  in  the  Rnnn  of,  875. 

Cuvier,  M.,  on  founa  of  the  Paris  basin, 
271. 

,  on  Mammalia  of  Paris  gypsum,  231. 

,  on  Tertiary  series,  141. 

Cyathocrinue  earyocrinoides^  433. 

planiM,  433. 

Cyathophylium  ccBepitomvm^  451. 

Cyclopean  isles,  beds  of  tuff  and  clay  in, 
529. 

,  contorted  strata  in,  630. 

Cyciopteria  Hibemico,  Old  Red,  441. 

Cydokigma  iLepidodendron)^  Old  Red,  441. 

Cyclostoma  degmiSf  Loess,  56. 

CylindrUes  acutusi  Great  Oolite,  845. 

Cypress  swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  402. 

Cyprides  in  the  Weald  Clay,  315. 

Cypridina  serrato-etrUUOt  451. 

Cypris  in  fresh-water  deposits,  57. 

gibboea,  C,  tubereulatat  C.  leguminelUt, 

324. 

stricUo-punctatat  C,  fMcieulatOf  C, 

ffranulaUn^  325. 

Purbeckensis^  Cj/prie  punetatctf  831. 

apinigera^  Weald  Clay,  815. 

Cyrena  {(^bieella)tlttmirMli8.tii, 

euneiformia^  Woolwich  Clays,  268. 

oboveUa^  54 

aemiatricaOf  Hempstead  beds,  245. 

CystidesB  of  Silurian  rocks,  466. 
Cythere  inJUtUit  coal-measures,  405. 

DADOXYLON,  fragment  of  coniferous 
wood,  428. 
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Dana,  on  Tolcanic  minerals,  600. 

Danish  kitchen-middens,  14d. 

DapedivA  monUi/er,  Lias,  358. 

Darbishire  on  shells  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  180. 

Dartmoor,  post-carboniferoos  granite  ot, 
672. 

,  intmsive  granite  at,  572. 

Darwin,  Mr.,  on  foliation  and  lamination, 
695. 

,  on  mammalia  of  South  America,  100. 

,  on  marine  saurian,  862. 

' ,  on  rise  of  part  of  South  America,  72. 

,  on  sinking  of  coral  reefs,  72. 

,  on  plutonTc  rocks  of  the  Andes,  609. 

,  on  relationship  of  extinct  to  living 

types,  160. 

Dates  of  discovery  of  fossil  vertebrata, 
464. 

Danbeny,  Dr.,  on  decomposition  of  tra- 
chvtic  rocks,  686. 

Daobree,  on  formation  of  zeolites,  521. 

,  on  alkaline  waters  of  Plombidres, 

684. 

Davidson,  Mr.,  on  Spiriferina,  865. 

Davis,  Mr.  £.,  on  fo&sils  of  Lingula  Flags, 
484. 

Dawkins,  Mr.  Boyd,  on  Hyaena  speltea, 
158. 

,  on  mammalia  of  Cromer  Forest-bed, 

191. 

,  on  Triassic  mammifer,  369. 

Dawson,  Dr.,  on  Devonian  flora  and  in- 
sects, 456, 457. 

,  on  Eozoon  Cnnadense,  491. 

,  on  Nova  Scotia  coal-measures,  409. 

>— -,  on  Nova  Scotia  coal-plants,  410,  412. 

,  on  Pupa  vetusta,  415. 

,  on  reptiles  and  shells  in  Nova  Scotia 

coal,  413. 

,  on  structure  of  calamite,  426. 

,  on  structure  of  eigillaria,  420. 

Deane,  Dr.,  on  foot-prints  in  Trias,  382. 

Debey,  Dr.,  on  iloraand  fauna  of  Aix,  302- 
304. 

Dcchen,  M.  von,  on  organic  remains  of  the 
brown  coal,  640. 

,  on  Cornish  granite  veins,  560. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.,  on  granite  of  Dart- 
moor, 582. 

,  on  Carrara  marble,  599. 

,  on  mineral  veins,  616. 

,  on  Redruth  copper-mine,  610. 

,  on  saurians  of  the  Lias,  362. 

,  on  trap-rocks  of  New  Red,  545. 

,  on  Welsh  coal-measures,  397. 

Dclcsse,  on  action  of  water  in  metamor- 
phism,  585. 

Deltas,  strata  accumulated  in,  28. 

Deudrerpeton  in  Coal,  413. 

Denudation  defined,  96. 

,  pubaerial,  97. 

,  littoral,  102. 

,  submarine,  .105. 

,  average  annual  amount  of  snbaerial, 

113. 

of  carboniferous  strata,  390. 

counteracting  upheaval,  106-115. 

a  means  of  exposing  crystalline  rocks, 

563. 

. ,  trap-dlkea  cut  off  by,  618. 

' and  volaiuic  force  antagonistic  pow- 
ers, 115. 


DUNCAN. 

Deposition,  rate  of,  shown  bv  fossils,  47. 
Derbyshire,  veins  in  Monntam  Limestone, 

606. 
Derivative  shells  of  the  Red  Crag,  195- 

2fm. 
Desnoyers,  M.,  on  age  of  Falans,  142. 

,  on  Eocene  fossil  foot-prints,  272. 

Desor,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins  in  lake-dwell- 
ings, 149. 
Devonian  Period^  Upper,  460,  Middle,  450, 

Lower,  453. 

fossils  of  the  Eifel,  534. 

of  Russia,  464. 

of  United  States  and  Canada,  455 

Insects  of  Canada,  467. 

strata,  classification  of.  430-460. 

Devonshire,  cleavage  of  slate  rocks  in, 

593. 
Diabase,  506. 

Diagonal,  or  cross-stratiflcation,  42. 
Diagram  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  137. 
of  plntonic  and  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, 567. 
Diallage,600,502. 

Diastcpora  diluvianettB&ih  Oolite,  343. 
Diatomaceffi  forming  tripoli,  51. 
Dieeraa  Lonadalii,  Neocoroian,  310. 
Diddphys  AzaroB^  Recent,  347. 
Didymograpsus  ^feminua,  476. 

Murehiwnii.  473. 

Dike  cntting  tnrough  shale,  Angtesca, 

516. 
cutting  throngh  chalk,  Antrim,  516, 

616. 
Dikdoc^halus  Minneaotensis,  4^0. 
Dikes  defined,  30. 

of  Monte  Somma,  626. 

in  Palagonia,  gronnd-pinn  of,  632. 

,  volcanic  or  trap,  513-517. 

Diluvium,  origin  of  term,  167. 

Dinornis  Palapteryx,  of  New  Zealand,  160. 

Dinotfierium  ffiganteum,  212. 

Diorite,  505. 

Dip  and  strike,  terms  explained,  80. 

Diplograpsua  folium,  Llaudeilo  Flags,  474 

pristia,  Llandeilo  beds,  473. 

Dirt-bed  of  the  Purbeck,  331. 

Dogger-bank  described,  105. 

Doierite,  a  variety  of  basalt,  504. 

Dolomite  defined,  38. 

Dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  37.3. 

Downs,  escarpments  of  North  and  South, 

104. 
Dowuton  Sandstone,  459. 
Dowson,  Mr.,  on  shells  of  Aldeby  beds, 

192. 
Drew,  Mr.,  on  Hastings  Sands,  316. 
Drift  of  Ireland,  19<>. 

of  Norfolk  cliffs,  190. 

of  Scandinavia,  174. 

of  Bridlington,  189. 

carried  by  icebergs,  172. 

shells  in  Canada,  183. 

,  contorted  strata  in,  178. 

,  marine  shells  in  Scotch,  17& 

Dudley  Limestone,  466. 

Dufrenoy,  M.,  on    granite  of  Pyrenees, 

682. 
Dnmont,  Prof.,  on  Belgian  Lower  Eocene, 

282. 
Dnncan,  Dr.,  on  Neozoic  corals  passing 

down  to  Devonian,  432. 
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DUNDBT  HILL. 

Bundry  Hill,  near  Brletol,  section  or,  130. 
Banker,  Dr.,  on  wealdeu  of  Germany,  .319. 
Dura  Don,  yellow  sandstone  of,  440. 

EARTH'S  crust  defined,  20. 

Echiuoderms  of  Suffolk  Cra<r,  200. 

J'JchinosphcBronitea  baUictiSf  4t2. 

E|£ertou,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  Headon  series, 
256. 

,  on  fish  of  the  Permian,  389. 

,  on  lieh  of  Penarth  beds,  300. 

Ehrenberg,  Prot,  on  term  Bryoz«Mim,  197. 

,  on  STlnriau  foraminifera,  47S. 

.  on  infusoria,  61. 

Eifel  Limestone,  453. 

,  Lake-craters  of,  534. 

Miocene,  volcanic  rocks  of,  639. 

Pliocene,  volcanoes  of  the,  534. 

,  trass  of  the,  536. 

Mepfias  atitiqmiSf  molar  of,  103. 

ineridionaliSf  molar  of,  163. 

primifjenittSj  molar  ot,  162. 

Elevation  craters,  theory  of,  490. 

Elvau!*,  term  explained,  572. 

of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  015. 

Elytron  of  Btiprestis  t    Stonesfleld,  340. 

Emmons,  Profl,  on  jaws  of  Triassic  qnad- 
rui^ed,  383. 

,  on  Dromathcrinm,  383. 

Encriuites  of  Bradford,  342^ 

Encrinua  lilH/ormiSf  Muschelkalk,  379. 

Endogens,  term  explained,  803. 

En<;lhoul  cave,  human  and   animal  re- 
mains in,  157. 

England  and  Wales,  glaciation  of,  ISO. 

Eiistatite,  501. 

Eocene  areas  of  Europe,  map  of,  250. 

foraminifera,  274. 

f»)rraation8  of  France,  270-276. 

of  England,  252. 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  543. 

,  plutonic  rocks  of  the,  508. 

,  metamorphic  rocks  of  the,  698. 

of  France,  foot-prints  in,  272. 

and  Miocene,  line  between  the,  230,250. 

,  term  defined,  143. 

of  the  United  States,  278. 


Kozoon  Canadense,  oldest  known  fossil,  492. 

Epidote,  500. 

Eppelsheim,  Dinotherinm  of,  226. 

Equisetacese  of  the  Coal,.  424. 

E'lnisetites  columnariSt  Kenper,  370. 

Equufi  cabalUis,  tooth  of,  104. 

Erratic  blocks,  nature  of,  167. 

of  Greenland,  171. 

near  Chichester,  ISl. 

in  the  Red  Crag,  201. 

Erratics,  Alpine,  169. 
Escarpments  explained,  104. 
Encfuira  disticha.  White  Chalk,  290. 
Escfiarina  oceanic  White  Chalk,  290. 
Estheria  minuta,  Trias,  370. 

ovata^  Richmond,  Virginia,  883. 

Etbridge,  Mr.,  on  Atlantic  mud,  288. 

,  on  Devonian  series,  in  Devon,  450. 

,  on  Devonian  fauna,  451, 454 

,  on  mollusca  of  Bracklesham,  200. 

,  on  St.  Cassian  fossils,  377. 

Etna,  built  up  since  Newer  Pliocene,  204. 

,  Pliocene  lavas  of,  629. 

Ettingshanscn  on  Shepi)ey  Eocene  fruit, 
205. 
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Euncmia  radiata,  Bath  Oolite,  342. 
Exinotia  bidenSf  Atlantic  mnd,  2SS. 
Ettomphalus  pentangtUatua,  435. 
Eurite,  657, 578. 

Euritic  porphyry  of  Norway,  502. 
Evans,  Mr.,  on  Archseopteryx,  337. 
Exogens,  297. 

Exogyra  virffulOt  Kimmeridge  Clay,  330. 
Extracrinvs  {PerUacrimiH)  Briareus,  Lias, 
357. 

FALCONER,  Dr.,  on  Miocene  fauna  of 
SiwAlik  Hills,  220. 

,  on  Brixham  Cave  flint  knives,  157 

,  on  Purbeck  mammalia,  320. 

Faluns  of  Loire,  recent  shells  in,  214. 

ofTouraine,  211. 

Famham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  299. 

Fcueietilana  auiantiimif  Coralline  crag, 
199. 

Faults  in  coal-measures  of  CoalbrookDale, 
88. 

described,  87-92. 

often  the  result  of  repeated  move- 
ments, 90. 

Fauna  of  the  crag,  its  relation  to  that  of 
our  present  seas,  201. 

of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  430. 

of  the  Paris  basin,  271. 

Favoftites  eervicomvit  Devonian,  451. 

Gothlandica^  Silurian,  406. 

Favre,  M.  E.,  on  glaciers  and  moraines  of 
the  Cancasus,  187. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of,  286. 

Feldspar-porphyry,  667. 

Feldspar,  varieties  of,  499, 600. 

Feldstone,  657. 

Fdia  tinriH^  tooth  of,  160. 

Fenestella  retifomiis^  Magncsian  Lime- 
stone, 388. 

Ferns  of  the  coal,  421. 

Fife,  trap-dike  in,  640. 

Fish,  fossil  of  the  Carboniferons,  430. 

,  Eocene  of  Monte  Bolca,  644. 

,  oldest  known  fossil,  403. 

,  number  of  living,  44& 

,  fresh-water  and  marine,  58. 

of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  459. 

of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  443-446. 

of  the  Permian  marl  slate,  389. 

of  the  brown  coal,  640. 

of  the  Lias,  868. 

Fisherton,  Greenland  lemming  in  drift  of, 
101. 

Fissures,  flUcd  with  metallic  matter,  600. 

Fitton,  Dr.,  on  the  Neocomian  strata,  814. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  Parka  decipiens,  448. 

,  on  trap-dike  in  Fife,  640. 

Flints  in  the  Chalk,  290. 

Flisk  dike  of  Fife,  640. 

Flora  of  the  Carboniferons,  420. 

,  Devonian,  compared  to  Carbonifer- 
ous, 457. 

of  the  Snbapennincs,  208. 

,  Ijower  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  236. 

,  Miocene  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  839. 

,  Older  Pliocene  of  Italy,  208. 

of  the  Permian,  392. 

of  the  XJpper  Cretaceous,  802. 

,  Upper  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  216- 

222. 

of  the  Wenlden,  320. 
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FLUVIO-MAWPfK. 

Fluvio-mariue  or  Norwich  crag,  193. 
Flysch  of  the  Alps,  278. 

>  plutouic  rocks  iuvadiug,  66S. 

Folding  and  denudation  of  Nova  Scotia 

Carboniferous  rocks,  417. 
Folds  of  parallel  strata,  arrangement  and 

direction  of,  93. 
Foliation  of  crystalline  rocks,  608. 

,  irregularities  in,  590. 

Folkestone  and  Hythe  beds,  30S. 
Fontainebleau,  Gr6s  de,  230. 
Foot-prints  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  490. 

qfreptiUa  in  Coal-meaaureSf  40S. 

f  fossil  in  New  Red^  381. 

in  Paris  gypsum,  272. 

Forarainifera,  Eocene,  275. 

of  Mooutain  Limestone,  437. 

of  the  Chalk,  287. 

Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  glass  cavities  in 

quartz,  555. 

f  on  planes  of  foliation,  695. 

,  on  specific  gravity  of  quartz,  600. 

,  on  volcanic  minerals,  498. 

Forbes,  Professor  £.,  on  fossils  of  Bern- 

bridge  beds,  252. 

^1  on  Hampstead  beds,  244. 

,  on  shells  of  the  crag,  200. 

,  on  sphierouites  472. 

^  on  subdivisions  of  the  Pnrbeck,  333. 

,  on  testacea  of  the  Faluns,  212. 

,  ou  thickness  of  Upper  Neocomiaii, 

309. 
Forest-bed  at  Cromer,  191. 

marble  or  combrash,  841. 

,  submerged,  103, 104i 

,  fossil  in  Coal,  400. 

,  fossil  of  Isle  of  Portland,  332. 

Forfarshire,  Cephalaspis  beds  of,  446. 

,  contorted  strata  in,  178. 

Formation,  term  defined,  27. 
Fossil,  term  defined,  29. 

trees  erect  in  coal,  410. 

Fish  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  442. 

Fossiliferous  groups,  table  of  succession 

of,  131. 
Fossils,  arrant^ement  of,  in  strata,  47. 
,  destruction  of,  in  older  formations, 

189. 

,  fresh-water  and  marine,  62. 

obliterated  by  metamorphic  action, 


COB. 

,  recent,  and  post-pliocene,  154-165. 

of  the  drift,  170,  ISO,  192. 

of  the  Crags,  103-203. 

1  Upper  Miocene,  214-229. 

,  Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland,  230. 

of  the  Hampstead  Beds,  244. 

,  Eocene,  253. 

of  the  Barton  Clay,  259. 

of  the  White  Chalk,  2i)3. 

of  the  Neocomian,  309. 

of  the  Oolite,  324. 

of  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  347. 

of  the  Lias,  364. 

of  the  Trias,  370. 

of  the  Magnesian  Limestone,  387. 

of  the  Coal,  405. 

plants  of  the  Coal,  421. 

of  the  Mountain  Limestone,  430. 

,  Devonian,  449. 

■ — ,  Silurian,  460. 
— ,  Cambrian,  4S4. 
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Fossils,  Laurentian,  ASH, 

Fournet,  M.,  on  metalliferous  gneiss,  586. 

,  on  veins  in  granite,  610. 

Fox,  Rev.  D.,  on  Isle  of  Wight  Eocene 
fossils,  254. 

Fox,  Mr.  R.,  on  lodes  in  Cornwall,  614. 

Fractures  of  strata,  and  faults.  87. 

Fragments,  included,  a  test  of  age  of  pin- 
tonic  rocks.  565. 

,  included,  a  test  of  age  of  strata,  129. 

a  test  of  age  in  volcanic  rocks,  624. 

France,  Eocene  formations  of^  270-276. 

,  Lower  Miocene  of,  231. 

,  Upper  Miocene  of,  211. 

Freshfield,  Mr.,  ou  absence  of  lakes  in  the 
Caucasus,  187. 

Fresh -water  strata,  how  distinguished 
from  marine,  53-59. 

formation  of  Auvergne,  233. 

Fucoid  sandstones  of  Sweden,  4S9. 

Fulffur  eanalietdatuSj  Marvland,  22S. 

Fuller's  earth,  fossils  of  the,  348. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  fossil  trees  ex|>08ed  in  cliflSi 
at,  412. 

Fttfrilina  eylindrieOt  438. 

Fusion  of  quartz,  600. 

Ftmis  eontraritis  {Trtmfuni  antiqmnn),  19CL 

quadricostaiuSf  Maryland,  228. 

GABBRO,  505. 

GailUnieila  ferruninea^  and  O.  distans^  62. 

Galapagos  Islands,  living  marine  saurian 

in,  302. 
Galeocerdo  latidenSj  Bracklesham,  202. 
Galerites  albonalertis,  White  Chalk,  294 
Galcstes  in  Middle  Pnrbeck,  328. 
Ganoids,  the  type  of  Old  Red  Sandstone 

fish  443. 

of  the  Wealden,  310. 

of  the  Trias,  383. 

Gn])8  in  the  sequence  of  fossil  remains,  138. 
Garnet,  500. 

Gases,  corrosion  of  rocks  by,  580. 
Gaudin  on  Lower  Miocene  of  Switzerland, 

236. 

on  Pliocene  flora  of  Italy,  209. 

ou  Proteaceae  in  Bournemouth  Eocene, 

203. 
Gnult,  thickness  and  fossils  of,  300. 
Geikie,  Mr.  A.,  ou  Ayrshire  Permian  trap- 
rocks,  545. 

,  on  subaGrial  denndation,  115. 

,  ou  ice  erosion  of  lake-basins,  187. 

,  on  Isle  of  Mull  volcanic  rocks,  639 

,  on  Pentlaud  Old  Red  volcanic  rocks, 

US. 

,  on  Silurian  metamorphic  rocks,  002. 

,  ou  syenite  of  Skye,  508. 

Geiultz,  M.,  on  Permian  flora,  393. 
Gemunder  Maar,  volcanic  rocks  of^  634. 
Geneva,  Lower  Miocene  of,  236. 
Geology  defined,  25. 
Gergovia,  tuffs  and  associated  lacastrine 

strata  of  542. 
Germany,  Ix)wer  Miocene  o^  242. 

,  Triassic  fauna  o^  875. 

Gers,  Upper  Miocene  of,  216. 
GerviUia  aneepsy  Neocomian,  810. 

sociaUs,  Mnschelkalk,  379. 

Giant's  Causeway  basalt,  age  of,  24S. 
-,\«Lterite  of  the,  509. 
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Girp:enti,  Newer  Plioceue  of,  207. 
Glacial  drift,  distribution  and  nature  of, 

IGG. 

epoch  in  the  Post-Pliocene,  ICfi. 

formations  of  Pliocene  age,  189-192. 

Glaciation  of  Russia  and  Scanoinavia,  174. 

of  Scotland,  175. 

of  Wales  and  Bngland,  180. 

of  North  America,  182. 

Glaciers,  transporting  and  abrading  power 

of,  1C8. 
Glasgow,  marine  strata  near,  146. 
Glancouie  grossicre,  275. 
Glen  Tilt,  junction  of  granite  and  schist  at, 

559. 
Globiform  pitchstone,  512. 
Globigerina  btUUndes^  283. 
Globular  structure  of  volcanic  rocks,  510. 
Gl>fpto8trobu8t  EuropcBU8t  (Eningen,  223. 
Gueiss,  granite  veins  traversing,  660. 

denned  and  figured,  577. 

,  ftindamental,  of  Scotland,  tf  3. 

Gold  mines  of  Australia  and  Chili,  616. 

veins  of  Russia,  616. 

of  California,  of  age  of  allavinro, 

617. 
Goldenberg,  Professor,  on  Saarbruck  coal 

insects,  406. 
Goldfuss,  Professor,  on  reptiles  in  coal, 

406. 
Goniatites  erenistria^  436. 

Listeri,  coal-measures,  406. 

Goppert,  on  American   forms  in  Swiss 

Miocene  flora,  223. 

on  petrification,  68. 

on  plants  of  coal-measures,  398. 

Gorgonia  in/undibuliformiSt  Permian,  388. 
Graham's  Island,  forming  ashy  conglome- 
rate, 549. 
Grampians,  Old  Red  conglomerates  of,  73. 

,  trap-rocks  of  the,  547. 

,  former  glaciers  in  the,  175. 

Grand  Canary,  Upper  Miocene,  shelly  tnfTs 

of,  558. 
Granite,  composition  of,  552. 

,  graphic  and  columnar,  663, 654. 

,  now  far  connected  with  trap-rocks, 

558. 
,  hydrothermal  action  in  formation  of, 

555. 
metamorphosing  fossiliferoua  strata, 

5S1. 

,  porphyritic,  566. 

,  oldest,  574. 

,  protrusion  of  solid,  674. 

,  passage  of,  into  trap,  658. 

,  schorly,  557. 

veins,  559. 

veins  in  talcose  gneiss,  660. 

Granton,  angiosperm  found  in  coal  at,  429. 
Graptolites  of  Llandeilo  flags,  474. 
Graptolites  Murchigoniif  iJandeilo  flags, 

473. 
Cfraptolithiia  priodoTif  Silurian,  467. 
Gray's,  Essex,  pachyderms  found  at,  161. 
Great  (or  Bath)  Oolite,  342. 
Greece,  Upper  Miocene  formations  of,  226. 
Greenland,  continental  ice  of,  170. 

,  gradual  sinking  of,  72. 

Greenstone,  505. 

Grt^s  de  Benucbamp,  Paris  basin,  27.*>. 

Grus  de  Foutaiuebleau,  age  of  the,  230. 


UBKS. 

Griffiths,  Sir  R.,  on  yellow  sandstone  of 

Ireland,  441. 
Grit  defined,  36. 
Groups,  older,  rise  highest  above  the  sea, 

139. 
,  why  the  newest  to  be  studied  first, 

140. 
OryUacria  lithafUhraeOf  Coal.  405. 
Gryphcpa  coated  with  serptucB^  48. 
-. —  eolumba,  Chloritic  Sand,  300. 

eonvexOf  Chalk,  2MS. 

ineurva  CO.  arctuUa)^  54, 864. 

virgula,  kimmeridge  clay,  336. 

Gryphite  Limestone,  354. 

Guadaloupe,  glass  cavities  in  quartz  of, 

555. 
Gulf-Stream,  probable  abrading  power  of, 

105. 
Gumbel,  M.,  on  Rhietic  beds,  866. 
Gunn,  Mrs.,  on  pot-stones  in  the  chalk, 

291. 
Gutbier,  Colonel,  on  Permian  flora,  393. 
Gymnogens,  term  explained,  303. 
Gypseous  marls  of  Auvergne,  233. 
Gypsum  and  gypseous  marl  defined,  8SL 

39. 
Gyrolepia  tenuistriatua,  Rhaetic  beds,  867. 

HAIME,  Mr.,  on  palteozoic  corals,  431. 

Uakea  teUicina  and  Uakea  adHgnOt  (Enin- 
gen, 222. 

Hall,  Captain  Basil,  on  Cyclopean  Isles, 
530. 

,  Sir  James,  on  curved  strata,  75. 

,  Mr.  J.,  on  Appalachian  palseozoic 

rocks,  110. 

Hallstadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds,  876. 

/fa{?/«ite8  eoteniiloris,  Silurian,  465. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  eruption  of  Vesnvins, 
1779, 626. 

Hamites  apinigeTf  Gault,  801. 

Hancock,  Mr.,  on  Protorosaurus  in  Per- 
mian, 390. 

Harkness,  Professor,  on  Silurian  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  602. 

Harlech  grits,  fossils  of  the,  486. 

Harris,  Mi^or,  on  the  Salt  Lakes,  374. 

Harpactor  maciUipes^  GBningen,  224. 

Harpe,  M.  de  la,  on  Bournemouth  Eocene 
flora,  263. 

Hartung,  Mr.,  cited,  496. 

Hartz  mountains,  mineral  veins  of,  608. 

,  Bunter  Sandstein  of.  380. 

Hastings  Sands,  subdivisions  of  the,  316. 

Hautes  Alpes,  granite  of  the,  571. 

Ha&y  on  isomorphism,  602. 

Headon  series,  fossils  of  the,  256. 

Heat,  powerful  in  consolidating  rocks, 
65. 

,  rocks  upraised  and  folded  by,  92. 

Hobert,  M.,  on  age  of  Sables  de  Brachonz, 
330. 

,  comparison  of  Sables  Moyens  and 

Barton  shells,  258. 

,  on  pisolitfc  limestone,  285. 

Hebrides,  dikes  in  the,  514. 

Heer,  Professor,  on  American  genera  in 
Swiss  Miocene,  239. 

,  on  age  of  Madeira  leaf-bed,  632. 

,  on  Arctic  Miocene  flora,  269. 

,  on  Bear  Island  flora,  441. 

,  on  Bove^j  Tw^Rfti  IKkSjwea&^'ws^'UC^* 
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Heer,  Professor,  on  fossil  plants  of  Switz- 
erland, 216,  219, 221,  224,  236. 
,  on  Lower  Miocene  plants  of  Mnll, 

24S. 
,  on  Monte  Bolca  Eocene  plants,  263, 

543. 

,  on  Proteas  of  Lower  Miocene,  23T. 

,  on  plants  of  Hempstead  beds,  246. 

,  on  plants  of  coal-neld,  Virginia,  383. 

,  on  Swiss  Miocene  insects,  223. 

,  on  supposed  Proteacese  of  CEningen 

beds,  221. 

,  on  Superga  fossil  plants.  244. 

lie]  del  berg,  varieties  of  granite  near,  560. 
HeliolUesporosaf  Devonian,  451. 
JUelvK  hi^rida  (jplebetd),  165. 

labyrinthiaiy  Headon,  256. 

occlusat  Bembridge,  263. 

Turone7i8i8t  falnns,  66. 

Hemieidan'a  PurheekensU,  Pnrbeck,  324. 
H&nvipneusteB  rcuJiatuSt  Chalk,*  284. 
Hemuaites  Broumiif  Inf.  Oolite,  350. 
Hempstead  beds,  subdivisions  of  the,  244. 
Henry,  on  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas 

in  water,  535. 
Heuslow,  Professor,  on  dike  in  Anglesea, 

515. 

,  on  Red  Crag  coprolite  bed,  1»T. 

Herschel,  Sir  J.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  690. 
Hertfordshire  pudding-stone,  62. 
Heterocercal  tail  offish^  389. 
Hicks,  Dr.,  on  fossils  of  Arenig  Ijeds,  476. 

,  on  fossils  of  Harlech  grits,  486. 

,  on  Menevian  beds,  485. 

Himalaya,  shells  18,000  feet  high  in,  29. 

,  Upper  Miocene  of,  226. 

Urjypopodium  pgnderosunij  Lias,  355. 

UijipopotamttSj  tooth  of,  164. 

Hlvpurite  Limestone,  304. 

Hippurites  organisans.  Chalk,  306. 

I/vitioderma  hibemica,  486. 

Hitchcock,  Professor,  on  Trias  foot-prints, 

381. 
IlulfjptijehiusnolnliasimuSt  scale  of,  and  res- 

storation,  442. 
Ilomalonotus  Delphinocephalv^^  407. 

armatus,  Devonian,  454. 

Homfray,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Treraadoc 

beds,  483. 
Ilomocercal  tail  offish,  389. 
Hooghly  River,  analysis  of  water,  69. 
Hooker,  Dr.,  on  conifewe,  429, 430, 

,  on  structure  of  sigillaria,  426. 

,  on  sporangia  of  Silurian  plant,  460. 

Ilorizontality  of  strata,  40. 

Horizontal  strata,  upheaval  of,  71. 

Horublende,  499, 602. 

Hornblende-schist,  578. 

Hr»riies,  Dr.,  on  fossil  mollnsca  of  Vienna 

basin,  226. 
Ilorptead,  pot-stones  at,  291. 
Hour -glass  illustrating  the  destruction 

and  renovation  of  land,  119. 
Ilowse,  Mr.,  on  Protorosanrus  in  Permian, 

390. 
Hubbard,  Professor,  on  granite  of  White 

Mountains,  665. 
Hudson  River  Gronp,  fossils  of  the,  479. 
Hughes,  Mr.  T.  McKenny,  cited,  450. 

,  on  slaty  cleavage,  589. 

,  on  protnision  of  solid  granite,  576. 

Hull,  Mr.  E.,  on  breccias  in  Permian,  391. 


INSBOT. 

Hull,  Mr.  E.,  on  carboniferous  of  Lanca- 
shire, 395. 

,  on  carboniferous  rocks  of  north  of 

Eugland,  111. 

)  on  faults  in  Lancashire  coal-field,  91. 

,  on  anticlinals  and  sjmclinals,  Lanca- 
shire, 86. 

,  on  thickness  of  the  Upper  Trias,  369. 

,  on  thickness  of  Permian,  386. 

,  on  three  lines  of  flexure  since  the 

coal  in  Lancashire,  94. 

Human  remains  of  Recent  Period,  157. 

in  cavern  deposits,  156. 

Humboldt,  on  mineral  character  of  rocks, 
602. 

Humphrey  and  Abbot  on  Mississippi  de- 
nudation, 114. 

Hungary,  trachyte  of,  558. 

Hunt  Sterry,  on  action  of  water  in  meta- 
morphism,  586. 

Hnronian  series,  thickness  of  the,  490. 

Huxley,  Prof.,  on  Atlantic  chalk-mud,  287. 

,  on  affinity  between  reptiles  and  birds, 

338. 

,  on  batrachians  of  the  coal,  407. 

,  on  fish  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  44^- 

445. 

,  on  Pteraspis,  463. 

Hyseua  den  of  Kirkdale  cave,  167. 

Hj/cBfia  spdcea,  tooth  of^  1G5. 

Hybodus  plicatilis,  Rhietic  beds,  367. 

reticul(Uu8,  Lias,  359. 

Hydrothermal  action  producing  metamor- 
phism,  584. 

in  formation  of  granite,  RJ6. 

forming  granite  veins,  673. 

Hjfmenoearis  vemiicauda,  484. 

Ihfperodapedon  Gordoni,  Trias,  370. 

Hypersthene,  499, 602. 

rock,  605. 

rocks  of  Skye,  401. 

Hypogene  rocks,  uniformity  of  mineral 
character  in,  602. 

rocks,  term  defined,  26. 

ffypftiprymntia  Oaimardi,  molar  of  recent, 
327. 

Hythe,  Neocomian  beds  of,  308. 

ICE,  erosion  of  lake-basins  considered, 

184, 188. 

,  abrading  power  of,  168. 

,  continental,  of  Greenland,  170. 

Icebergs,  drift  carried  by,  172. 

stranded  in  Bafiln's  Bay,  173. 

Ice-borne  erratics  at  Chichester,  181. 
Iceland,  glass  cavities  in  quartz  of,  555. 

,  flow  of  lava  in,  523. 

Ichthyosaurus  com/munis,  Lias,  361. 

Idocrase.  600. 

Ichthyodorulite  of  the  Lias,  350. 

Tmtaiwdon  Mantelli,  Weald  Clay,  315. 

Ilfracombe  Group  of  Devon,  449. 

Inclined  strata,  73. 

India,  Miocene  formations  of,  226. 

India,  Upper  Miocene  of,  226. 

Inferior  Oolite,  thickness  and  fossils  of, 

349. 
Infusoria  in  tripoli,  51. 
Inland  sea-cliffs,  lOH. 

Inoceramus  Lamarckii,  White  Chalk,  29& 
Insect  in  American  coni,  416. 
bpds  of  the  Lias,  363. 
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Insect^  wiivj  of  neuropterous^  8C3. 
Insects,  Devon iau,  of  Canada,  457. 

in  European  coal,  406. 

,  Miocene,  of  Croatiaj|243. 

,  Upper  Miocene,  at  cEningen,  223. 

Intrusion,  a  lest  of  uge  of  pluiunic  rocks, 
6G5. 

,  a  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  621. 

Inundation  mud  of  rivers,  163. 
Ireland,  glacial  drift  of,  190. 

,  yellow  sandstone  of,  441. 

Iron  pyrites,  500. 

weapons  of  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  14S. 

Imatrcm  oblongc^  Portland  Sand,  336. 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  lava  current  of  the,  660. 

Wight,  Hempstead  beds,  244. 

Wight,  Eocene  beds,  265t 

Mull,  Miocene  leaf-bed  of,  247. 

Mull,  volcanic  rocks,  248. 

Isomorphism,  theory  of,  502. 
Italy,  Lower  Miocene  of,  244 

,  Older  Pliocene  volcanoes  of,  623. 

,  Pliocene  of,  207. 

,  Older  Pliocene  flora  of,  20S. 

,  Upper  Miocene  strata  of,  82G. 

JAMIESON,  Mr.  T.  P.,  on  Scotch  glacial 

drift,  175. 
Jaws  of  mammalia  in  Pnrbeck,  327. 
Jeffreys,  Mr.  Gwyn,  on  Atlantic  mad,  288. 
Jointed  structure  of  metamorphic  rocks, 

589. 
Jones,  Dr.  Bapert,  on  Eozoon  Canadensc, 

491. 
Jornllo,  lava  stream  of,  560. 
Judd,  Mr.,  on  Speeton  clay,  311. 
Jukes,  Mr.,  on  Tarannon  shales,  468. 
Jura,  erratic  blocks  on  the,  169. 
,  structure  of  the,  82. 

KANGAROO,  jaws  of,  160. 
KAsegrotte,  Bertrich  Ba(len,  Basaltic  pil- 
lars of,  512. 
Kaup,  Professor,  on  foot-prints  of  the 

Trias,  373. 
Iveilhau,  Professor,  on  granite  veins,  662. 

,  on  planes  of  foliation.  696. 

,  on  Silurian  granite  of  Norway,  673. 

,  on  protrusion  of  granite,  581. 

Keller,  Dr.  F.,  on  lake-dwellings,  148. 
Kelloway  Rock,  percentage  of  Oxford  clay 

fossils  in,  841. 
Kentish  Rag,  808. 
Keuper,  of  Germany,  375. 
-: —  or  Upper  Trias  of  England,  369. 
Kilkenny,  fossil  plants  of,  441. 
Killas,  altered  by  granite  in  Cornwall,  682. 
Kiltorkan,   yellow    sandstone    of,    with 

Anodonta,441. 
Kinjmeridge  Clay,  336. 
Kinir,  Dr.,  on  reptile  foot-prints  in  coal, 

407. 

,  Mr.,  on  Permian  fossils,  388. 

Kirkdale  cave,  hyaena's  den  of,  157. 
Kitchen-middens  of  Denmark,  146. 
Kleyn  Spawen  beds,  242. 
Kr>nen,  Baron  von,  on  Brockenhurst  shells, 

257. 
Koninck,  M.  de,  on  Mountain  Limestone 

fish,  430. 

,  on  shells  of  Mnyence  basin,  942L 

Koninclna  Leonltardi',  Ilallstadt,  377. 


LEPinOTlIS  MANTELLL 

LABRADOR  rock,  506. 

series,  490. 

Labradorite,  499, 601. 

Labyrinthoaon  Jaeneri,  section  of  tooth, 
371. 

,  tooth  of,  370. 

Labyrinthodonts  of  Coal,  407. 

Lake-craters  of  the  Eifel,  534. 

Lake  districts,  southern  limits  of  the,  184. 

Lake-dwellings,  scarcity  of  human  re- 
mains, in,  149. 

of  Switzerland,  148. 

Lakes,  deposits  in,  27. 

,  connection  of,  with  glacial  action, 

184-188. 

Lamarck  on  bivalve  mollusca,  54. 

Lamination  of  clay  slate,  694. 

Lamna  eUganSf  Bracklesham,  262. 

Lancashire,  vast  thickness  of  rocks  with- 
out corresponding  altitude  in,  111. 

Land,  balance  of  dry,  how  preserved,  116, 
118. 

has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered, 

70. 

,  mean  height  of,  above  the  sea,  116. 

,  rise  of,  in  Sweden,  72. 

,  rise  and  fall  of,  affecting  dennnda- 

tion,  101. 

Land-ice,  action  of,  in  Greenland,  171. 

Land's  End,  columnar  granite  at,  653. 

,  porphyritic  granite  at,  556. 

La  Roche,  recent  deposits  in  estuary  o^ 
40. 

Lartet,  M.,  on  mammalia  of  Faluns,  214. 

,  on  Gastornis  Parisiensis,  270. 

,  on  reindeer  period.  150. 

Lastrcea  stiriaca^  Monoa,  239. 

Lateral  compression  causing  curved  strata, 
75, 

Laterite  of  Giant's  Causeway.  509. 

Lanrentian  gneiss  of  Scotland,  49.3. 

Gronp,  Upper  and  Lower,  491. 

metamorphic  rocks,  601. 

volcanic  rocks,  549. 

Lava,  507. 

consolidating  on  slopes,  490. 

currents  of  Anvergne,  541. 

streams,  effect  of,  30. 

of  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  511. 

of  JoruUo,  566. 

Lead  veins,  age  of,  616. 

Leaf-bed  of  Madeira  in  basalt  and  scorise, 
532. 

,  Isle  of  Mull  Miocene,  249. 

Leda  aTnygdaloides,  London  Clav,  266. 

Deafutyeaiana  {XuetUa  Deshaueaiana), 

241. 

laneeolata  {L.  ohlonffa),  Scotch  drift, 

176. 

tnineatat  Scotch  drift,  177. 

Lee,  Mr.  J.  E.,  on  Pteraspis  of  Lower  Lud- 
low, 468. 

Leidy,  Dr.,  on  fossil  quadrupeds  of  Ne- 
braska, 249. 

Leperditia  inflata,  coal-measures,  406. 

L^ridodendron,  Griffiths] i,  441. 

eorrugatum.,  carboniferous,  417. 

— -  Stemoerffih  coal-measures,  423. 

Lepidolite,499,  501. 

Lepidoatrohtia  omatus.  Coal,  424. 

Lepidotiis  m<jaa.  Lias,  358. 

ManteUi,  Wealden,  317. 
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Lepteena  depreastL,  Wenlock,  466. 

Moorei^  Lias,  355. 

Level  of  surface  altered  by  chauge  of  sab- 

terranean  beat,  119. 
Lewis,  homblendic  ^eiss  of,  601. 
Lias,  fisbes  of  the,  3^ 

,  fossils  of  tbe,  364. 

and  Oolite,  origin  of  tbe,  364. 

,  reptiles  of  tbe,  860. 

,  insects  of  the,  3(3. 

,  plants  of  the,  304. 

,  plntonic  rocks  of  tbe,  571. 

1  sabdivisions  of  the,  353. 

,  Tolcanic  rocks  of  the,  644. 

Liebig,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  antbra- 

cite,  4S&. 

,  on  origin  of  stalactite,  156w 

Li^ge,  limestone  caverns  at,  156. 
Ligbtbody,  Mr.,  on  Lower  Ludlow  shales, 

4C1. 
Li^ite,  conversion  of  into  coal,  403. 
Ltma  giganteum,  354. 

Hqperi,  Chalk,  800. 

spmosa.  White  Chalk,  294. 

Limagne    d*Auvergne,    Lower    Miocene 

mammalia  of  the,  234. 
Limbnrg  beds,  242. 
Lime,  scarcity  of,  in  metamorpbic  rocks, 

004. 

in  solution,  source  of,  69. 

Limestone,  block  of  striated,  168. 

,  brecciated,  387. 

of  chemical  and  organic  origin,  61. 

,  compact,  SOL 

,  Hippurite,  304. 

,  magnesian,  387. 

,  metamorpbic  or  crystalline,  679. 

,  Mountain,  and  its  fossils,  430-438. 

,  striated,  108. 

Limncea  longiscatat  55. 
Lingula  beds,  volcanic  tuffs  of  the,  649. 
Lingula  Credneri,  Permian,  388. 
Lingula  Flags,  fossils  of  the,  484. 
Lingula  Duinortieri,  Crag,  200. 

Lewisii,  Lndlow,  402. 

Lingxdella  Davisiiy  484. 
Li  pari  Isles,  tufas  in,  586. 
Liquidamhar  europcBvm^  209, 
Lithroatrotion  bamUiforme^  Carboniferous, 

432. 
Lits  coquilliers,  275. 
Littoral  demidntion  defined,  102. 
Lituitea  ^igantevs,  Ludlow,  463. 
Llanberis  slates,  4SC. 
Llaudeilo  Flags,  fossils  of  the,  473-475. 
Llandeilo  formation,  thickness  of  the,  475. 

,  Lower,  475. 

Llandovery  Qroup,  classification  of  the, 

408. 

Rocks,  tbickness  of  the  Lower,  469. 

Loam  defined,  38,  153. 

Lodes,  shells  and  pebbles  in,  603. 

.    See  Mineral  Veins. 

Loess  of  fluviatile  loam  described,  153. 

,  fossil  shells  of  the,  154, 

Logan,  Sir  W..  on  Eozoon  Canadense,  490. 

,  on  Gaspe  sandstones,  455. 

,  on  Hnronian  and  Laurentian,  490. 

,  on  stiermaria  in  nnder-clays,  398. 

,  on  thickness  of  Nova  Scotia  coal,  409. 

,  on  thickness  of  Laurentian  in  Can- 
ada, 113. 


MAMJfAJLIA. 

Loire,  falnns  of  tbe,  811. 

London  Clay,  fossils  of  the,  264, 266. 

Longevity,  relative,  of  mammalia  and 
testacea,  162. 

Longmynd  Group,  fauna  of  the,  486. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  on  corals  of  America,  229. 

,  on  Devonian  fossils,  449. 

,on  Stonesfleld  slate,  345. 

^  on  United  States  Miocene  corals,  229. 

Lonadaleia  fioriformig.  Carboniferous,  432. 

Lowe,  Rev.  R.  T.,  on  Mogador  shells,  537. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  the  two  stone-periods, 
147. 

lAteina  aerratOf  Bracklesbam,  262. 

Lndlow  formation.  Upper,  459;  Lower, 
461. 

,  bone-bed  of  the  Upper,  450. 

Lulworth  Cove,  dirt-bed  of;  333. 

Lycett,  Mr.,  on  fosdls  of  the  Great  Oolite, 
344. 

LycopodiacesB  of  Coal,  422. 

Lijet^todium  dengumy  living  species,  ^3. 

Lym-flord,  mingled  firesb-water  and  ma- 
rine strata  of;  59. 

Lj/mnea  ixwdtUa.  Headon,  266, 

longiacatci,  Bembridge,  263. 

Lynton  Group  of  Devon,  464 

MACLAREN,  Mr.,  on  Pentbmd  fiills, 
volcanic  rocks,  648. 

Macclesfield,  marine  shells  1,200  feet  high 
at,  181. 

MacCliutock,  Sir  L.,  on  Atlantic  mnd,  287. 

MacCnlloch,  Dr.,  on  Aberdeenshire  gran- 
ite, 558. 

,  on  basaltic  columns  in  Skye,  510. 

,  on  formation  of  homblende-schist, 

582. 

,  on  trap,  619. 

MacMullen,  Mr.  J.,  on  Eozoon  Canadense, 
491. 

Mdcropus  cUlaa,  lower  jaw  of,  158. 

nvajor  (livinfi:),  lower  jaw  of,  159. 

Madeira,  beds  of  laterite  in,  509, 

,  dike  in  valley  in,  613. 

,  Pliocene  leaf-bed  and  shells  in  lavas 

of,  532. 

,  Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of,  530. 

,  wind  removing  scoriae  in,  97. 

Maestricht  beds  and  their  fossils,  283. 

Mafliotte,  Don  Pedro,  cited,  538. 

Magaapiimila,  White  Chalk,  294. 

Magnesian  Limestone  defined,  38. 

and  marl-slate,  387. 

Magnetite,  600. 

Maidstone,  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils  oi; 
297. 

Malacolite,  502. 

Malaise,  Professor,  on  Engihoul  cave, 
157. 

Mammalia,  anterior  to  Paris  gypsum,  ta- 
ble of,  329. 

,  extinct,  coeval  with  man,  152, 167. 

,  fossil,  of  Middle  Purbeck,  325. 

,  fossil,  in  Pliocene  in  Val  d'Aroo, 

208. 

,  fossil,  in  the  Crag,  193, 197. 

,  fossil,  of  Vienna  basin,  225. 

of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  234. 

of  Siw&lik  Hills,  227. 

of  the  Stonesfleld  slate,  845. 

,  teeth  qf  PoatpHoceiie^  105. 
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MAMMALIA. 

Mammalia  and  testacea,  comparative  lon- 
gevity of,  162. 

Mammoth,  rude  carving  of  in  Perigord 
cave,  150. 

in  Scotch  till,  175. 

.    See  Elephas  primigenias. 

Man,  antiquity  of,  152. 

Manfredi  on  amount  of  subaerial  denuda- 
tion, 114. 

Mantel],  Dr.,  on  ignanodon  of  Wealden, 
313. 

,  on  Oxford  Clay  belemnites,  840. 

,  on  Wealden  fossils,  310. 

Mantellia  nidifomiis,  Purbeck,  331. 

Map  of  Chalk  formation  in  France,  305. 

of  Eocene  tertiary  basins,  260. 

of  Hallstadt  and  St  Cassian  beds,  376. 

Marble  defined,  37. 

of  Carrara,  metamorphic,  599. 

Marcon^  M.,  on  age  of  Wealden  beds,  319. 

Margaric  acid,  591. 

Marine  fanna  of  the  Carboniferous,  432. 

beds  underlying  the  London  clay, 

209. 

and  brackish-water  strata  in  coal, 

404. 

strata,  how  distinguished  from  fresh- 
water, 53-59. 
Marl  from  Lake  Superior,  63. 

and  marl-slate  defined,  38. 

,  red,  green,  and  white,  of  Anvergue, 

233. 

slate  of  Middle  Permian,  387. 

Marsupials,  extinct^f  Australia,  159. 
Marmipitea  Mitleri,  White  Chalk,  294. 
Massachusetts,  plumbago  of,  5S3. 
Mastodon  arveifiensiSf  molar  of,  Norwich 

crag,  193. 
(jigantetLSf  in  United  States  after  the 

drift,  183. 
Mayence  basin  tertiaries,  242. 
May-Hill  Sandstone,  468. 
Mechanical  and  chemical  deposits,  60. 

theory  of  cleavage,  692. 

Mediterranean,  one  zoological  province, 

12T. 
Megalodon  &tietillatu8y  Devonian,  452. 
Melania  inquinata  {Cerithium  melanoide8)j 

66,268. 
Melania  turritissima^  Bembridge,  253. 
Melanopsia  huceinoideOf  56. 
Melaphyre,  a  variety  of  basalt,  604. 
Menevian  beds  and  their  fossils,  484. 
Mesozoic,  term  explained,  123. 
and  Cainozoic  periods,  gap  between 

the,  282. 
and  Palseozoic  rocks,  limits  of  the, 

385. 
Metals,  relative  age  of  different,  614. 
Metamorphic  limestone,  679. 

strata,  origin  of,  679. 

theory,  objections  to,  considered,  687. 

rocks  defined,  32. 

rocks,  676. 

,  cleavage  of,  688. 

,  scarcitv  of  lime  in,  604. 

,  ages  o^  697. 

,  order  of  succession  of,  602. 

,  uniformity  of  mineral  character 

in,  602. 
Metamorphism,  Hydrothermal  action  pro- 

(1 'icing,  684. 


MOLASBE. 

Metamorphosis  of  trilobites,  471, 487. 

Meteorites,  minerals  in,  501. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  terrestrial  remains  wash* 
ed  into,  128. 

Meyer,  Mr.  Karl,  on  fossil  shells  of  Madei- 
ra, 537. 

,  M.  H.  von,  on  reptiles  in  coal,  407. 

,  on  Wealden  of  Germany,  319. 

Mlasclte,  558. 

Mica  and  its  varieties,  499, 501. 

,  how  deposited,  40. 

schist  or  micaceous  schist,  678. 

Micaceous  sandstone,  origin  of,  36. 

Mierastxr  eor-anguinumf  ^4. 

Mieroconehua  earbonariuSt  coal-measnr 
406. 

Mieroleates  antiquuSt  Upper  Trias,  368. 

Migrations  of  quadrupeds,  161. 

Miliolite  limestone,  274. 

Miller,  Hugh,  on  Old  Bed  Sandstone  fish, 
443. 

,  on  salt  lakes,  375. 

Milne  Edwards,  Mr.,  on  Palieozoic  corals, 
432. 

Minchinhampton,  Great  Oolite  of,  344. 

Mineral  composition  a  test  of  age  of  vol- 
canic rocks,  623. 

a  test  of  age  of  plutonic  rocks,  665. 

a  test  of  age  of  strata,  124. 

character  of  hypogene  rocks,  602. 

springs  of  Auvergne,  604. 

veins,  605. 

formed  in  fissures,  606. 

,  successive  formation  of,  609. 

1  swelling  and  contraction  of,  611. 

,  relative  age  of,  614. 

f  pebbles  in,  608. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  66. 

Minerals  in  meteorites,  601. 

,  table  of  the  moflt  abundant  in  hypo- 
gene  rocks,  499. 

Miocene  of  Bordeaux  and  south  of  France, 
214. 

and  Eocene,  line  between  the,  230, 

251. 

,  Lower,  of  England,  244. 

,  Lower,  of  German^  and  Croatia,  242. 

,  Lower,  of  Central  France,  231. 

,  Lower,  of  Italy,  244. 

,  Lower,  of  Nebraska,  United  States, 

248. 

,  term  defined,  143. 

,  Upper,  of  the  Bolderberg,  224. 

,  Upper,  of  France,  211. 

,  Upper,  of  Italy,  220. 

,  Upper,  of  Greece,  226. 

,  Upper,  of  India,  226. 

,  Upper,  of  Vienna  basin,  224. 

Mississippi,  sediment  of,  used  as  a  test  of 
denudation  by  rivers,  114. 

valley,  deposition  and  denudation  in 

the,  102. 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  on  Aralia  fruit  in  Alum  Bay, 
Eocene,  263. 

,  Sir  T.,  on  Wellington  caves,  158. 

,  Rev.  Hugh,  on  Pteraspis,  446. 

Mitra  SeabrOtB&Tton  clay,  269. 

Mitscherlich,  on  Isomorphism,  602. 

Modicla  aeumifuUa.  Permian,  887. 

Moel  Tryfaen,  shells  found  at,  181. 

Mohs  on  isomorphism,  602. 

Molasse,  Lower,  of  Switzerland,  23S. 
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MOLABSC 

Xolane,  Middle,  or  Marine,  of  Switzer- 

liuid,223. 
,  Upper,  freflh-wftter,  of  Switzerland, 

217. 

J  term  explained,  217. 

Molluflca.    See  Shell(>. 

,  longevity  of  species  o(  1G2. 

of  J&llstadt  beds,  an. 

,  valne  o(  in  classification,  14S. 

of  the  Carboniferoos,  435. 

Monitor  of  Thuringia,  4<t3L 

Monodinic  feldspars,  501. 

Monod,  flora  or  the  Lower  Molasse  at, 

23C. 
Mons,  nnconfOTmable  strata  near,  9& 
Mont  Blanc,  talcoee  granite  o(  5GS. 
Dor,  Anvergne,  extinct  volcanoes  oi^ 

232. 

,  a^  of  volcano  ot^  541. 

Monte  Bolca,  fossil  fish  oi;  543. 

Calvo,  section  of  cross  stratification, 

44. 
Mario,  age  of  volcanic  deposits  ot, 

533. 

Nnovo,  formed  1538, 525. 

Montmartre,  gsrpseons  series  of,  270. 
Moots  Dome,  Auvergne,  extinct  volcanoes, 

495. 
Moore,  Mr.  C,  on  Rhfetic  beds,  360. 

,  on  Upper  Trias  qnadrapeds,  309. 

Moraines  described,  109. 

Moren,  cretaceous  volcanic  rocks  ofl  544 

Mortillet,  M.  de,  on  ice-erosion  of  lake- 

bas!n8/l84. 
Morton,  Dr.  ,on  age  of  American  cretaceons 

rockp,  307. 
MoaasauruH  Camperi,  Chalk,  2S4. 
Mountain  Limestone,  fossils  of  the,  433- 

438. 
Mull,  Isle  of,  leaf-bed,  247. 
MiiiiBter,  Count,  ou  foi<8il8  of  Solenhofen,. 

337. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  on  brackish- water  strata 

in  coal,  404. 

,  on  Devonian  series,  439, 449, 454. 

,  on  Devoniau  ichthyollTes,  463. 

,  on  Eocene  igneons*  rocks,  278. 

,  on  Llandovery  beds,  408. 

,  ou  Laureutian  gneiss  of  Scotland, 

492. 
,  ou  metamorphic  rocks  of  North  High- 
lands, GOl. 

,  on  Monte  Bolca  fish-beds,  643. 

,  on  name  Permian,  386. 

,  on  Old  Red  Sandstoue,  449. 

,  ou  Palseozoic  strata,  Queenaig,  112, 

113. 

,  on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  574. 

,  on  Silurian,  468, 459, 401, 407, 470, 473, 

475. 
,  on  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy, 

633. 

,  on  thickness  of  chalk  in  Rnssia,  287. 

,  on  thickness  of  the  Trios,  309. 

,  on  the  Upper  ♦'  Old  Red,"  468. 

Mxirchiaonia  gracilis,  479. 
Murex  vaginatua^  204. 
Mnschelkalk,  fossils  of  the,  378. 
Muscovite,  or  common  mica,  499, 601. 
Musk-ox,  fossil,  in  Thames  valley,  101. 
Myliobatea  Edwardtti^  Bnicklesharo,  201. 
Mytilus  aepti/er,  Permian,  387.  • 


OBOLCB  AFOLLTMS. 

NAPLES,  Posfpliocene  volcanic  rocks  oL 

525. 

J  escape  of  carbonic  acid  near,  604. 

yatiea  dausOj  Scotch  drift,  176. 

luiiarides,  Cbillesford  beds,  192: 

Natrolite,  50a 

XautUtu  cetUrdUSy  London  Clay,  266. 

DardeuBf  Faxoe  Chalk,  286. 

pUeatus,  Hythe  beds,  309. 

tncfioEtiM,  Lias,  356). 

ziezcie  (Aturia  ziaae),  266. 

Nebradca,  Miocene  strata  ot  24S. 
Necker,  M.,  on  ^underlying**  igneovn 

rock8,562. 

,  on  dikes  in  Veenvins,  626. 

Neocomian,  Upper,  306. 

,  Middle,  312L 

,  Lower,  312. 

1  use  of  the  term,  282. 

Neolithic  era,  147. 

Neozoic  type  of  corals,  431. 

Nerinaa  GoodhalUi,  Coral  Bag,  339. 

Nerinaean  limestone,  340l 

Nerita  eonoidea  (M  SeknadOUana),  27& 

eoattdata.  Great  Ck>lite,  845. 

grantdoaa^  55. 

Neruina  eoneava,  Headon,  266. 

globuluSfXk 

Nenfch&tel,  coins  and  iron  tools  in  lake  oil 

149. 
Newberry,  Dr.,  on  flora  of  American  cret^ 

ceons  rocks,  307. 
Newcastle  coal-field,  faults  in,  90. 
Newfoundland  bank  described,  lOG. 
New  Jersey,  mastodon  in,  183. 
New  Madrid,  "Sunk  Country  "  in,  402. 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  YaHey, 

38L 

,  trappean  rocks  of  the,  545. 

New  York,  Devonian  strata  of,  450. 

,  Cambrian  strata  of,  490. 

,  Silurian  strata  of,  478. 

,  Laurentiau  strata  of,  491. 

Niagara  Limestone,  fossils  of  the,  479. 
Nidau,  iron  tools  iu  lake  of,  148. 
Nile,  homogeneous  mud  of  the,  154. 
Ninety-fathom  dike  in  coal,  90. 
Xipadites  elliptictis,  Sheppey,  264. 
Nodules  in  strata,  how  formed,  03. 
NoeggercUhia  cuneifolia,  Permian,  393. 
Nomenclature  of  rocks,  140. 

of  volcanic  minerals,  499. 

Norfolk  cliflTi,  drift  of,  190. 

North  America.    See  America. 

Norway,  Cambrian  of,  489. 

,  foliation  of  crystalliue  schists  in, 

595. 

,  granite  veins  in  gneiss  of,  573. 

,  granite  altering  fossiliferous  strata 

in,  681. 
Norwich,  or  Fluvio-mariue  crng,  193. 
Nova  Scotia  coal-measures,  409. 

coal,  reptiles  and  shells  in,  414. 

,  folding  and  denudation  of  beds  in, 

417. 
Niicula  CoVboldioB,  Crag,  194. 
XummtUites  IcBoigata,  Brncklesham,  200. 

Ptiachif  Pyrenees,  278. 

variolaria,  Brncklesham,  259. 

Nummulitic  formations,  277. 


OnOLUS  Apollinia,  iu  Russian  grit,  478. 
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OD8ID1AN. 

Obsidian,  605. 

Oceanic  areas,  permanence  of,  117. 

(Eningen,  Upper  Miocene  beds  ot,  SlSw 

Oeynhaasen,  M.  von,  on  Cornish  granite 
veins,  e»60. 

Om/gia  Buchii,  474. 

dldhamia  radiata:  O.  antiqua,  4S7. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  Upper,  440. 

,  Middle,  with  flsh,  443. 

,  Lower,  446. 

,  trap  of  the,  647. 

,  classification  of,  439. 

OUnus  TnicnaruSi  484. 

Oligocene,  term  for  Lower  Miocene,  280, 
244. 

Oligoclase,  499, 600. 

Oliva  Dt^reaniif  Bolderberg,  Belgium,  224. 

Olivine,  499. 

Omphi/ma  turlrincUum,  Silurian,  466. 

Onchua  UnuistritUus,  Silurian,  460. 

Oolite,  classification  and  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the,  321. 

defined,  37. 

,  Inferior,  fossils  of  the,  349, 860. 

and  Lias,  origin  of  the,  364. 

and  Chalk,  Palseontological  break  be- 
tween, 338. 

Oolitic  strata,  paleeontological  relations  of^ 
361. 

volcanic  rocks,  646. 

Ophioderma  tenuibrackicUa,  Lias,  867. 

Opi)el  on  zones  of  Lias,  863. 

Orbigny,  Alcide  de,  on  foraminifera  of  Vi- 
enna basin,  226. 

,  on  orbitoidal  limestone,  279. 

,  ou  Plsolitic  limestone,  286. 

,  on  Scnonian,  302. 

Oreodaphne  Heerii^  Italian  Pliocene,  209. 

Organic  remains,  mineralization  of,  66. 

,  tests  of  age  of  strata,  126. 

,  tests  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  622. 

,  geological  provinces  of,  127. 

Oriskany  Sandstone,  478. 

Orthis  degantula,  Ludlow,  46. 

graruHSf  Caradoc  beds,  470. 

tricenaria,  Bala  beds,  470. 

veapertiliOf  Bala  beds,  470. 

Orthoeeras  duplex^  474. 

Ludenact  Silurian,  463. 

laterale^  436. 

ventrieosumj  Silurian,  462. 

Orthoclase;  499, 500. 

Orthoclastic  feldspars,  QDl. 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series.  Eocene,  256. 

OateoUpiB^  Old  Red  Sandstone,  444. 

08tra4ieon^  spine  ofy  Bracklesham,  261. 

Oatrea  acuminata^  Fuller's  earth,  849. 

earinata^  Chalk  marl,  300. 

columboi  Chloritic  sand,  800. 

gregareOj  Coral  Rag,  839. 

deUoidea,  Kimmeridge  clay,  836. 

diatartOf  Middle  Purbeck,  824. 

erparwo,  Portland  sand,  836. 

Marahii,  Oolite,  361. 

veaieularia^  Chalk,  296. 

Otodua  obliquua^  Bracklesham,  262. 

Outcrop  of  strata,  83. 

Overlapping  strata,  96. 

Owen,  j^fessor,  on  Archseopteryz,  337. 

,  on  Eocene  Zeuglodon,  279. 

,  on  foot-prints  in  Trias,  882. 

• — ,  on  fauna  of  Sheppey,  266, 267. 
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PEBNA.  UULLRTI. 

Owen,  Prof.,  on  Gastornis  Parisiensis,  276. 

,  on  Labyrinthodon,  870. 

,  on  mammalia  of  Stonesfleld,  847. 

1  on  Purbeck  mammalia,  326, 328. 

,  on  reptiles  of  coal,  407, 414. 

1  on  zoological  provinces  of  extinct 

animals,  160. 
Ox,  tooth  qf  (recent),  166. 
Oxford  Clay,  thickness  and  fossils  of,  340. 

PAGHAM,  erratic  block  at,  182. 
PdUeaater  a^perimti8y  472. 
PalcBehinua  gigaa.  Mountain  Limestone,  43. 
Palceoeoma  Unuibra/ikiata,  Lias,  367. 
PaloBoniacu»f  Permian  flsh,  389. 

comptuat  P.  eUgana^  P,  glaphyrua,  390. 

PalcBotherium  magnum^  264. 
PalcBophia  typhaeua^  Bracklesham,  261. 
Palaeozoic  or  Paleozoic,  term  defined,  123. 

Plutonic  rocks,  672. 

rocks,  468. 

type  of  corals,  431. 

Palagonia,  dikes  of  lava  in,  631. 
Paleolithic  era,  147, 149. 

,  alluvial  deposits  of,  160. 

Palm  in  Swiss  Miocene,  237. 
Palma,  volcanic  crater  of,  497. 
Palttdina  lenta^  Hempstead  beds,  66, 246. 

orMet«tori8,  Bern  oridge,  268. 

Paradoxidea  BohemieuSj  4SS. 

Davidia,  Lower  Cambrian,  486. 

Parallelism  of  folded  strata  for  long  dis- 

Paris  basin.  Tertiary  group  first  studied  in, 
141. 

,  Tertiaries  of  the,  270. 

Parka  decipiena,  "  Old  Red,"  448. 

Parkfield  Colliery,  ground-plan  of;  400. 

Patagonia,  strata  of,  rich  in  soda,  687. 

Patdla  rugoaat  Great  Oolite,  .846. 

Paterson,  Dr.,  on  anglosperm  of  the  Coal, 
429. 

Peach,  Mr.  C,  cited,  601. 

,  Pteraspis,  found  by,  443. 

Pearlstone,  606. 

Pebbles  in  mineral  veins,  608. 

in  chalk,  292. 

^copteris  elliptica,  Coal.  421. 

PecUn  BeaverL  White  Chalk,  294. 

einctua^  Neocomian,  312. 

iaktndicua^  Scotch  Drift,  176. 

jacobceuSf  in  tertiary  of  Sicily,  206. 

quinque-coatatuat  300. 

Valonienaiat  Rhsetic  beds,  366. 

Pegmatite,  668. 

Penarth  beds,  366. 

Pengelly,  Mr.,  on  Bovey  Tracey  lignite, 
246. 

,  on  fiint-knives  of  Brixham  Cave,  167. 

PgrUaerinua  BHareua^  Lias,  357. 

PenUvmerua  Knightii^  Aymestry,  461. 

obUmgua^  and  P.  lirataj  469. 

Pen tland  Hills,  volcanic  rocks  of  the,  648. 

Perigord  cave,  carving  of  mammoth  in,  150. 

Permanence  of  continents  and  oceans,  117. 

Permian  Flora,  392. 

of  Germany,  893. 

strata,  thickness  of,  in  north  of  En- 
gland, 886. 

,  Upper  and  Middle,  386, 387. 

,  Lower,  390. 

Perna  JfuOeti,  Neocomian,  310. 
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PBTIIEBWYK. 

Petherwyn,  Devouian  fossils  of,  450. 
Petrifaction,  process  of,  67. 
PUraphiloidea  RichardBoniy  Sheppey,  265. 
Phacops  cattdatHSt  Silarian,  467. 

latffrona,  Devonian,  450. 

Phaacolotherium  Bueklandiy  343. 
PhaMandla  HeddingtonetiaiSt  and  cast,  66. 
Phillippi,  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  205. 
Phillips,  Professor,  on  fossils  distorted  by 

cleavage,  592. 

,  on  ninety  fathom  dike,  00. 

,  on  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale,  465, 

467. 

,  on  Toredale  series,  395b 

,  Mr.  J.  Arthur,  on  origin  of  gold  of 

California,  617. 
Phlebopteris  eontigua,  InC  Oolite,  360. 
Phlogopite,  499. 601. 
Pholadomya  fidtciUat  Inf.  Oolite,  350. 
Phonolite,  50C. 

Phorus  extensuSj  London  clay,  266. 
PhriijmocerM  ventrioonim^  Silarian,  463. 
Physa  Briatovii,  Middle  Parbeck,  326. 

eolumnarik,  65. 

hypnorum,  65. 

Piedmont^  absence  of  lakes  in,  186. 
Pile  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  148. 
Piltou,  gronp  of,  Devon,  449. 
Pinnularia  xn  Atlantic  mtMf,  288. 
Pinus  sylvestris  in  peat,  147. 
Pisolitic  limestone  of  France,  285. 
Pitchstone,  605. 

Placodiis  gigas,  Muschelkalk,  380. 
Placoids,  rare  in  Old  Red  Sandstone,  443. 
Ploffiaulax  Beeklettiif  jaw  and  molar  of, 

327. 
Plagioclastic  feldspars,  601. 
Pla^jiostorma  qiganteum^  Lias,  364. 

HopaH,  Chalk,  300. 

Planorbis  discus,  Bembridge,  253. 

euomphalus,  55, 255. 

Plants  of  Bovcy  Traccy,  Miocene,  247. 

,  fossil  fresh-water,  57. 

of  the  Coal,  420. 

of  the  Lias,  364. 

of  the  Swiss  Upper  Miocene,  219. 

Plas  Newydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near, 

615. 
Plastic  Clay,  Eocene,  267. 
Platanus  acer aides.  Miocene,  221. 
Platy stoma  Suessii,  Hallstadt,  377. 
Playfair,  on  amount  of  subaorial  denuda- 
tion, 114. 

on  faults,  87. 

Plectrodus  mirabilis,  Ludlow,  460. 
Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus,  Lias,  361. 
Pleurotoma  attentiata,  Bracklesham,  262. 

exorta,  Eocene,  57. 

Pleurotomaria  anglica,  and  cast,  CO. 

carinata  ijlammigera)^  434. 

granulatOj  Inf.  Oolite,  351. 

ornata,  luf.  Oolite,  351. 

Plleninger,  Professor,  on  Triassic  mammi- 

fer,  368. 
Pliocene  glacial  formations,  189-192. 

Period.  189. 

pi  atonic  rocks,  565. 

strata  of  Sicily,  204. 

,  term  defined,  143. 

volcanic  rocks,  629. 

Plombieres,  alkaline  waters  of,  585. 
Plumbago  of  Massachusetts,  6S3. 


PTVail01>U8. 

Plutonic  and  sedimentary  formations,  dia- 
gram of,  667. 

,  origin  of  the  term,  651. 

rocks,  Mesozoic,  670. 

,  Recent  and  Pliocene,  665. 

,  Miocene  and  Eocene,  608. 

,  uncertain  tests  of  age  of,  004. 

defined,  31. 

Podocarya  Buddandi^  Oolite,  348. 

PolypteruB  of  the  Nile,  444. 

Poly  zoa  and  Br^ozoa,  terms  explaliied,  197. 

Pomel,  M.,  on  fossil  mammalia  of  the  Li- 
magne,  236. 

Ponza  Islands,  globiform  pitchstone  of,  512. 

Porites  ppriformis,  Devouian,  45L 

Porphyntic  granite,  666. 

Porphyry,  606. 

Portlana,  Cycads  in  dirt-bed  of,  831. 

oolite  and  sand,  334. 

"PorUdnd  screw"  a  cast  of  a  shell,  336. 

Porto  Santo,  marine  shells  in  volcanic  tuff 
of,  636. 

Post-Pliocene  period,  climate  of  the,  161. 

mammalia,  teeth  of,  168. 

,  term  defined,  145. 

lakes  of  Switzerland,  186. 

volcanic  rocks,  624. 

Potamide8  dnctwtf  66. 

PothocitM  Grantoniiy  coal-measures,  429. 

Potsdam  Sandstone,  480, 489. 

Pot-stones  in  the  Clialk.  290. 

Pottsville,  coal  seams  o^  400. 

Powrie,  Mr.,  on  Cephalaspis  beds,  446. 

,  on  Parka  decipiens.  448. 

Pratt,  Mr.,  on  Eocene  Isle  of  Wight  mam- 
malia, 264. 

Predazzo,  altered  rocks  at,  671. 

Pressure,  solidifying  rocks,  66. 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  on  age  of  Sables  inferieurs, 
276. 

,  on  Chillesford  beds,  192. 

,  on  Coalbrook  Dale  insects,  4001. 

,  on  Eocene  strata,  267, 269. 

,  on  faults  in  coal  -  measure  of  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  88. 

,  <5n  shells  of  London  clay,  264. 

,  on  thickness  of  Coralline  Cra^,  198. 

Prevo8t,M.  Constant,  on  Paris  basin,  870. 

Primary  Limestone,  679. 

rocks,  458. 

,  term  defined,  123. 

"Primordial  Zone  "  of  Bohemia,  481, 482. 

Productus  twrridu^  Permian,  388. 

seTniretictUatua  (antiquatus),  434. 

Progressive  development  mdicated  by  low 
grade  of  earljr  mammals,  384. 

Proteaceae  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  flora,  304. 

of  Lower  Molasse,  Switzerland,  237. 

of  OSningeu  beds,  221. 

Protogine,  678. 

Protosaurns  of  Thuringia,  390, 464. 

Protrusion  of  solid  granite,  674. 

Provinces  of  animals  and  plants,  126. 

Psammodus  porosus^  437. 

Psetidocrinites  bifasdatuB^  Silurian,  466. 

Psilophytonprine^ps.  Devonian.  466. 

Pteraspis  in  Lower  Ludlow  shale,  463. 

Pterichthys,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  445. 

Pterodactyl  of  Kentish  chalk,  297. 

Pterodactylus  anglicus,  Old  Red,  447. 

crassirostriSt  Soleuhofen,  337. 

Ptychodtia  decurreiis^  White  Chalk,  207. 
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rUDDINO-BTOMK. 

PuddingH9tone  or  cooj^lomerate,  30. 

,  formatiou  of,  08. 

Pumice,  608. 

Fimfleld  beds,  brackish  and  marine,  81S. 

l*vpa  tnuseorumf  165. 

triden»^  Loess,  60. 

vetitsUL,  Coal,  416. 

Purbeck  beds,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower, 

323,  324,  330. 

,  fossil  mammalia  of  the  Middle,  826. 

marble,  324. 

,  subdivisions  of  the,  833. 

Purity  of  coal,  canse  ot,  402. 
Purpura  tetrciffonOf  Red  Crag,  190. 
Purpuroidea  i\odulat€L,  Great  Oolite,  346. 
Puy  de  CAme,  cone  and  lava-cnrrent  of,  628. 
de  Tartaret,  lava-current  and  cone  of, 

52T,  642. 

de  Parion,  crater  of  the,  629. 

Pnzzuoli,  elevation  of  land  at,  525. 
Pijgopterus  mmidibiiiariay  Permian,  390. 
Pyrenees,  chtdk  altered  by  granite  in  the, 

670. 

,  curved  strata  in,  80. 

,  lamination  of  clav-slate  in,  690. 

Pyroxene  group  of  minerals,  499, 602. 
Pi/rula  retxeuUUa^  Orag,  200. 

QUADER-SANDSTEIN,  crelaceons  age 
of  the,  293. 

Qnadrumana  of  Gers,  815. 

Quadrupeds,  extinct,  in  Palaeolithic  grav- 
els, 158. 

Quartz,  i^eciflc  gravity  of,  499, 600, 655. 

Quartzite  or  Quartz  Rock,  679. 

(iucciiaig,  unconformable  PaliBozoic  strata 
at,  112. 

Queustedt  on  zones  of  Lias,  853. 

RADABOJ  Miocene,  brown  coal  of,  212. 
lladioWea  foliaeeua.  White  Chalk,  300. 

Morttmiy  White  Chalk,  295. 

radioMy  White  Chalk,  800. 

Radnorshire,  stratified  trap  in,  549. 
Rain-prints  with  worm  tracks  In  Coal,  410. 

,  carboniferous,  410. 

Ramsay,  Professor,  on  break  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Cretaceous,  301. 

,  on  breccias  in  Permian,  891. 

,  on  escarpments,  104. 

,  on  denudation,  98. 

,  on  ice-erosion  of  lake-basins,  184 

,  on  Lingula  Flags,  484. 

,  on  position  of  Tremadoc  beds,  488. 

,  on  Silurian  metamorphic  rocks,  008. 

,  on  submergence  in  glacial  period, 

Jol. 

,  on  thickness  of  the  Lower  Trias,  872. 

,  on  thickness  of  Llandeilo  beds,  475. 

,  on  thickness  of  the  Bala  beds,  473. 

,  on  volcanic  tuffs  of  Snowdon,  649. 

,  on  zones  of  the  Lias,  353. 

Pastrites  peregrinust  Llandeilo  Flags,  473. 

Rath,  Von,  on  Trldymite,  600. 

Recent  Period  defined,  146. 

•  volcanic  rocks,  584. 

Record,  imperfection  of,  in  the  earth*s 
crust,  138. 

Red  Crag,  older  Pliocene.  194. 

Sandstone,  Origin  of,  874. 

Sea  and  Mediterranean,  distinct  spe- 
cies in,  127. 


SAnAL. 

Redruth,  Cornwall,  section  of  veins  in 

mine,  007. 
Reindeer  Period  in  South  of  France,  149. 
Relistran  mine,  pebbles  in  tin  of,  009. 
Reptiles  of  the  Coal,  400, 413. 
Reptiles  of  the  Lias,  300. 
Retepora  fiiuitrcieeay  Permian,  388. 
Rhastic  beds  between  Lias  and  Trias,  300. 
Rhine,  Aresh-water  strata  of  the,  63. 

,  loess  of  the,  164. 

Rhinoceros  in  drift  of  Abbeville,  163. 
leptorhinus  {megarhinua),  molar  of, 

104. 

tiehorhintUt  molar  of,  104. 

Rhode  Island,  metamorphic  rocks  ol^  583. 
Phtjfiefumella  tiavietelo,  Ludlow,  400.- 

octoplieata,  White  Chalk,  294. 

n}ino8at  Int  Oolite,  350. 

n'iUoni,  Aymestry,  402. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  triassic  coal-field  of, 

382. 
Rigi  and  Speer,  Lower  Miocene  of  the, 

236. 
Riniula  clathrata^  Great  Oolite,  346. 
Rink,  Mr.,  on  Greenland  land-ice,  171. 
Ripple-marked  sandstone,  how  formed* 

40. 
Rit;e  and  fall  of  land,  140. 
Pi'jiitoa  Cha8telHt  Hempstead  beds,  245. 
Rivers,  denuding  powers  of,  101, 114. 
Roches  montonnees  described,  109. 
Rock,  term  defined,  20. 
Rocks  altered  by  volcanic  dikes,  614. 

altered  by  subterrauean  gases,  580. 

,  analysis  of  minerals  in,  499. 

,  aqueous  or  stratified,  27. 

,  classification  of,  121. 

,  great  thickness  of  palaeozoic,  110. 

,  glacial  scorings  on,  109. 

,  metamorphic,  age  of,  597. 

,  plutonic,  age  of,  604. 

,  volcanic,  age  of,  620. 

,  trappean,  497. 

,  meurniorjphic,  defined,  82. 

,  four  classes  of  contemporaneous,  88. 

,  plutonic,  defined,  31. 

,  tests  of  age  of,  128, 125, 520, 604, 697. 

,  four  contemporaneous  classes  of,  122. 

,  underlying,  not  always  the  oldest, 

122. 

J  volcanic,  defined,  29. 

Rock-salt  of  Trias,  371. 

,  origin  of,  374. 

Rogers,  Mr.  U.  D.,  on  blending  of  coal- 
seams,  400. 

,  on  Virginian  fault,  92. 

Rose,  Gnstavus,  on  isomorphism,  602. 

,  on  Fifeshire  dike.  640. 

,  on  quartz  in  granite,  555. 

Rosso  antico,  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  600. 
Rostellaria  {Hippocrenes)  ampla^  London 

clay,20C. 
Roth,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  220. 
Rnnn  of  Culch,  salt  of,  375. 
Rupelian  beds  of  Dumont,  241, 248. 
Russia,  glaciation  of,  174 

,  Devonian  of,  464. 

,  Silurian  strata  of,  478. 

SAARBRUCK,  reptiles  in  coal-field  of, 

400. 
Sabal  Major t  Lower  Miocene,  237. 
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BABLSB. 

Sables  de  Bracbenx,  27<l. 

moyens,  Paris  basin,  273. 

Sablite,  60S. 

SL  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  of,  7G. 

.  nnconfonnable  stratiflcatiou  at,  94. 

St.  Andrews,  carboniferoos  trap-rocks  of, 

645. 
St.  Cassian,  fossil  mollnsca  of,  377. 

and  Hallstadt  beds,  376. 

St.  David's,  Menevian  beds  of,  486. 

St.  Mary's,  shells  of,  639. 

Salt,  rock,  origin  o^  378. 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Arenig  gronp,  476. 

,  on  Menevian  beds,  486w 

.on  Tremadoc fossils, 4S3. 

Sandberger,  Dr.  F.,  on  Mayence  basin, 

242. 
Sandstone,  New  Red,  8G9. 

,  Old  Red,  439. 

slab  with  cracks,  317. 

,  slab  of  ripple-marked,  4S. 

slab  with  footrprints,  4U8. 

Sao  hirmUtt,  4S8. 
Saarians  of  the  Lias,  361. 

,  sndden  destmction  of,  362. 

Saitriehthya  apietUUf  RhcBtic  Beds,  367. 
Sanssnre,  on  vertical  conglomerates,  73. 
Saxieava  rugom^  Scotch  drift,  176. 
Stazony,  beds  of  minerals  in,  609. 
Scandinavia,  glaciation  of,  174. 
Seaphites  aqmlis,  Chloritic  marl,  299. 
Scapolite,  606. 
Scheerer  on  action  of  water  in  mctamor- 

Shism,  585. 
ist,  mica.  578. 

,  argillaceoas,  579. 

,  hornblende,  578. 

Sehizodus  ScMotheimt  Permian,  387. 

truncatuSf  Permian,  387. 

Schmerling,  Dr.,  on  Lioge  caverns,  167. 
Schorl-rock,  and  schorly  granite,  567. 
Schwab,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins  iu  lake-dwell- 

in^s,  149. 
ScoltostoTna,  St.  Cassian,  377. 
Scoresby,  on  Arctic  icebergs,  172. 
Scoriaceuns  lava,  507. 
Scoriae,  50S. 
Scotland,  "  Fundamental  gneiss  "  of,  493. 

,  Old  Red  Sandstone  of,  440. 

,  glaciation  of,  175. 

Screws,  fossil,  internal  casts  of  shells,  66. 
Scrope,  Mr.,  on  Isle  of  Ponza,  globiform 

pitchstone,  512. 

,  on  minerals  in  lava,  524* 

,  on  water  in  lava,  555. 

Scudder,  Mr.,   on   Devonian   insects  of 

Canada,  457. 
Sen,  apparent  fall  of,  caused  by  rise  of  land, 

70. 

,  denuding  power  of  the,  105. 

,  deep  soundings  in,  287. 

,  mean  depth  of  the,  118. 

cliffs,  inland,  103. 

Secondary  and  Tertiary,  gap  between  the, 

281. 

,  term  defined,  123. 

Section  of  Anvergne  alluvium,  100. 

of  carboniferous  rocks,  Lancashire, 

85. 
- —  of  chalk  and  greensand,  287. 
of  crags  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 

198. 


BHBTi:.AM1>. 

Section  Of  cro«8WBtratlfication,  4SrA4* 

of  curved  strata  of  the  Jura,  82. 

of  dirt-bed  in  Isle  of  Portland,  832. 

of  Forfarshire,  showing  carved  8tnita« 

of  fossil  tree,  showing  texture,  67. 

of  folded  and  denuded  carboniferous 

beds.  Nova  Scotia,  418. 

of  the  Oolitic  strata,  322. 

of  Recent  and  Post-Pliocene  alluvial 

deposits.  161. 

showing  creeps  in  coal-mines,  79. 

of  slaty  cleavage,  689. 

showing  vall^s  of  denudation,  98. 

— •-  showing  the  Weald  formation,  313. 

of  strata  thinnine  out^  41. 

of  superimposed  groups  at  Dundry 

Hill,  130. 
of  unconformable  strata  near  Mens, 

96w 
Sections  illustrating  fkults,  88, 90, 91. 
Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the   Cambrian 

Group,  481, 482, 486. 
,  on  classification  of  Arenig  group, 

47a 

,  on  Devonian  series,  439, 4^. 

,  on  position  of  the  May-Hill  beds, 

568. 

,  on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  S74» 

,  on  slaty  cleavage,  688,  691. 

,  on  garnet  in  altered  rock,  515. 

,  on  concretionary  structure,  63. 

Sediment,  accumulation  ol^  causing  a  shift- 

ing  of  the   subterranean  isotnermalsL 

117. 
Sedimentary  beds  of  the  Carboniferous, 

396. 
Selsea  Bill,  erratics  at,  182. 
Sunarmont  on  action  of  water  iu  metamor- 

phism,  585. 
Sequoia  Lanqgdorjii,  238. 
"  Seraphim^'*  head  of  Pterygotua  atifflietis, 

446. 
Serapis,  marine  littoral  deposits  of,  140. 
Serpentine,  578. 
SetiniUx  attached  to  Cfryphcea^  48. 

attached  to  Spatanffus^  49. 

attached  to  Apiocrimtkf  343. 

Shale  defined,  36. 

of  the  Lower  Ludlow,  461. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  American  Silurian  fos- 
sils, 479. 

,  on  fossils  distorted  by  cleavage,  602. 

Shell-mounds  of  Denmark,  146. 
Shells,  arctic,  in  Scotch  drift,  177. 

,  derivative,  in  the  Crag,  195-203. 

,  marine,  found  at  great  heights  above 

the  sea,  29. 
,  proportion  of  living,  in  the  Crags, 

194,  195, 199. 

,  value  ofl  in  classification,  142. 

,  fossil,  of  Virginia,  228. 

of  the  London  clay,  266. 

of  the  mountain  limestone,  433. 

of  the  Barton  clay,  25S. 

of  the  Oolite,  335,  346. 350. 

,  marine,  of  Moel  Tryfaen,180. 

Sheppey,  fauna  and  fiora  of,  264. 

1  Bocene  fish  of,  267. 

Sherringham,  erratic  block  at,  191. 
Shetland,  granite  of,  558. 
,  hornblende-schist  of,  688. 
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Sicily,  fauna  and  flora  ot,  older  than  the 

country  itself,  207. 

,  newer  Pliocene  strata  of,  204. 

,  subterranean  igneous  action  in,  609. 

,  undulatinjBT  gypseous  marls  of;  80. 

,  volcanic  dikes  of;  681. 

Sidlaw  Hills,  trap  of,  61& 
Sisillaria  in  coal-measures,  880, 411, 426. 
Sirtillaria  UBvigata^  coal-measures,  420. 
Siliceous  limestone  defined,  37. 
Silurian,  derivation  of  the  name,  463. 

granite  of  Norway,  673. 

,  metamorphic,  of  North  Highlands, 

001. 

rocks,  class!  flcation  of;  463. 

strata  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 

477. 

strata  of  United  States,  473. 

volcanic  rocks,  643. 

SiphonotrAtaungtiicuUUOt  obolns  grits,  478. 
Siwiilik  Hills,  fresh-water  deposits  of;  220. 
Skaptar  Jokul,  flow  of  lava  flrom,  623. 
Skye,  hypersthene  rocks  of,  401. 

,  Isle  of,  Miocene  syenite  of  the,  60S. 

,  trap  dike  in,  614. 

Slatv  cleavage,  688. 

Slicken-sides,  in  opposite  walls  of  veins, 

008. 

,  term  defined,  87. 

Smilax  MgiUi/era^  CEningen,  222. 
Smith,  Mr.  W.,  on  WhiteXias  bed,  806. 
Snowdon,  volcanic  tuflTs  of,  510. 
Soissonnais  sands,  276. 
SolenastrcBa  cdltUoM,  Brockenhnrst,  267. 
Solehhofen  stone,  fossils  in  the,  337. 
Solfatarn,  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the, 

6SG. 
Sommn,  cone  and  dikes  of;  620. 
Si>i)with,  Mr.  T.,  models  of  outcrop  of 

h;  rata,  86. 
Sorby,  Mr.,  on  action  of  water  in  meta- 

morphism,  686. 

,  on  glass  cavities  in  quarts,  666. 

,  on  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage, 

692. 

,  on  ripple-marks  in  mica  schist,  600. 

South  Joggins,  section  of  difb  at,  410. 
Spalacotherium,  Purbeck,  846. 
Spatangua  radiatua.  Chalk.  284. 

with  serpnla  attached,  49. 

Species,  gradual  change  of,  139. 

older  than  the  land  they  inhabit,  207. 

,  similarity  of  conditions  causing  re- 
appearance of,  311. 
8i)eciflc  gravity  of  basalt,  and  trachyte, 

Speer  and  Rigl,  Lower  Miocene  of  the, 
235.  ' 

S|)eeton  Clay,  311. 

Sphcerexochxia  minm^  Silurian.  467. 

Sphcendites  agariciformia.  White  Chalk, 
30G. 

of  volcanic  minerals,  499. 

Sphenophyllum  eromim.  Coal,  426. 
Sphenopteria  graettia^  Hastings  sands,  8ia 
Spheroidal  concretions  in  limestone,  04. 
Spicida  qfaponge^  Atlantic  mud,  288. 
iipirifera  dtajuneta,  Devonian,  450. 

olota,  Permian,  388. 

mueronatat  464. 

-- — •  trigonalia,  and  8.  glabra,  484 
Spiri/erina  Wahottit  Lias,  866. 


BUBSS. 

SpiroUfM  atenoatomot  Eocene,  276. 
^rorbia  earbonariua.  coal-measures,  406. 
Spondylua  apitwmta.  White  Chalk,  294. 
Sponge  injlhufram  WhiU  CluOk,  290. 
Sponges,  vitreous,  iu  the  chalk,  291. 
Springs,  mineral  of  Auvergne,  004. 
Staffti,  age  of  columnar  basalt  of,  639. 
Stalactite,  origin  of,  explained,  160. 
StarAah  in  Silurian  strata,  472. 
Stations  of  species  aflSectlug  distribution 

of  fossils,  364. 
Stauria  astrcBifcrmia,  431. 
Stereognathus  of  Stonesfleld,  843. 
Sternberg,  Count,  on  insects  in  coal,  406. 
Stigmaria  attached  to  trunk  of  Sigillaria, 

in  coal-measures,  898, 411, 420. 

fiooidea  and  surface  showing  tubercles. 

Coal,  427. 

Stilbite.  600. 

Stiper-Stones  or  Arenig  Group,  47& 

Stockwerk,  assemblage  of  veins,  006. 

Stonesfleld  slate,  mammalia  of  the,  345. 

Strata,  term  deflned,  27. 

,  alternations  of  fresh-water,  and  shal- 
low and  deep-sea,  108. 

,  alternations  of  marine  and  fresh-wa- 
ter, 78. 

,  curved,  inclined,  and  vertical,  78. 

,  apparent  horizontality  of  inclined,  81. 

,  contorted  in  drift,  178. 

,  contortion  of,  in  Cyclopean  Isles,  630. 

,  general  table  of  fossiliferous,  131. 

,  horizontality  of,  40. 

y  origin  of  metamorphic,  679. 

y  outcrop  of,  88. 

,  overlapping.  96. 

repeated  by  being  doubled  back,  87. 

,  slow  growth  of,  attested  by  fossils, 

47-60. 

of  organic  origin,  61. 

,  tests  of  age  ot  128. 

,  unconformability  of,  94, 183. 

,  vast  thickness  of,  not  forming  high 

mountains,  109-113. 

Stratiflcation,  diagonal  or  cross,  42, 44. 

,  diflTerent  forms  described,  39. 

of  metamorphic  rocks  considered, 

680. 

Stratifled  rocks,  composition  of,  36. 

Striae,  production  of,  108. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  thickness  of  the  Trias, 

309. 
Stricklandinia  lira^n,  409. 
Strike,  term  explained,  80. 
Stringoeenhalua  Burtini,  462. 
Stromboli,  lava  of,  600. 
Strophomefia  depreaaa^  Wenlock,  40G. 

grandia^  471. 

Studer,  Mr.,  on  gneiss  of  the  Jnngfrau,  699. 
Subaurial    denudation,  average    annual 

amount  of,  118. 
Subapennine  beds,  proportion  of  recent 

species  in,  143. 

strata.  Older  Pliocene,  208. 

Submarine  denudation,  10& 

Subsidence  of  land  must  preponderate  over 

upheaval,  116. 
StJUicinea  amphibia^  66. 

eUmnatOf  166, 

Suess,  M.,  on  fossils  of  St.  Cassian  beds, 

370, 377. 
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SnesB,  M.,  on  Vienna  basin,  225. 
Suffolk,  crag  of,  196. 
*♦  Sunk  country,*'  New  Madrid,  402. 
Superga,  Lower  Miocene  of  the,  244. 
Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  03. 
Superposition  of  deposits,  a  test  of  a^e, 

124. 

a  test  of  age  of  volcanic  rocks,  621. 

Sutherlandshire,  unconformable  Paheozo- 

ic  strata  in,  112. 
Swanage,  fossil  mammalia  found  at,  32(t. 
Sweden,  Cambrian  of,  439. 

,  slow  rise  of  land  in,  72. 

,  small  thickness  of  Silurian  strata  in, 

477. 
Switzerland,  lake-dwellings  o^  143. 

,  Lower  Molasse  of,  235. 

,  Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of,  223. 

,  Upper  Miocene  of,  at  (Euingen,  215. 

Sydney  coaUfleld,  rain-prints  in,  41C. 

Syenite,  composition  of,  562, 657. 

,  how  far  connected  with  trap-rocks, 

658. 
Syenitic  granite,  657. 
Symonds,  Rev.  W.  S.,  on  Moel  Tryfaen 

shells,  ISO. 
Synclinal  and  anticlinal  curves,  74, 35. 

TABLE  of  Botanical  Nomenclature,  303. 

of  St  Cassian  fossil  mollusca,  377. 

of  Cretaceous  formations,  283. 

of  Devonian  series  in  Devon,  449. 

of  divisions  of  Hastings  Sand,  31G. 

of  English  and  French  Eocene  strata. 


252. 


of  ages  of  fossil  vertebrata,  464. 

of  Neocomian  strata,  303. 

of  mammalia  older  than  Parisgypsnm, 


329. 

of  marine  testacea  in  the  Crag,  202. 

of  Oolitic  strata,  321. 

of  volcanic  minerals,  499. 

of  Silurian  strata  of  United  States, 

478. 

of  Silurian  rocks,  458. 

of  Triassic  strata,  376.. 

of  Cambrian  strata,  4S2. 

of  Permian  of  north  of  England,  8SG. 

of  Welsh  coal-measures,  394. 

of  thicknesses  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, 305. 

,  general,  of  fossiliferous  strata,  131. 

Table  mountain,  granite  veins  in  clay-slate 
of,  6G0. 

Tails  of  homocercal  and  heterocercal  fish, 
389. 

Talcose  granite,  557. 

gneiss,  678. 

Tarannon  shales,  468. 

Tartaret  cone,  and  lava  of,  627, 542. 

Tate,  Mr.,  on  St.  Cassian  fossils,  377. 

Tealoy  series.  Middle  Neocomian,  312. 

Teeth  of  extinct  mammalia,  163, 164. 

Tellina  balthica  {T.  solidula),  190. 

ralcarea  {T.  proxiTna)^  177. 

obliqtia,  Crag,  194. 

Temneehintia  excavatus,  200. 

Temnopleuru8  excavatus,  200. 

TeiitaculUes  annulaluSj  Silurian,  469. 

Terebdlum /u»i/orme,  Barton,  269. 

6opita,  Barton,  269. 

Terebrattda  ajlnis,  Aymestry,  402. 


TniAS. 

Terebratula  biplicata.  White  Chalk,  294. 

eartusa.  White  Chalk,  2Mw 

digonat  Bradford  clay,  345. 

fimbria,  Inf.  Oolite,  360. 

AoAMto,  Mountain  Limestone,  434. 

sella,  Neocomian,  310. 

Wilsoni,  Aymestnr,  462. 

Terebraitdina  t/trixOa,  White  Chalk,  294. 

TerthriirotAra  li/ra,  Chloritic  Sand,  300. 

Teredo  navalia,  boring  wood,  60. 

Tertiary  formations,  classification  of,  137, 
143. 

strata,  subdivisions  of;  143. 

,  term  defined,  123. 

Testacea.    See  Shells. 

Thallogens,  308. 

Thanwa^raea,  Coral  Rag,  339. 

Thanet  sands,  269. 

Theea  (tperciiUUa,  Tremadoc  beds,  4S3. 

Theeod(nito%auru»,  tooth  of,  874. 

ThMtdtuipanHdms,  Ludlow,  460. 

Theeo^mitia  annuUiria,  Coral  R^,  389. 

Thirria,  M.,  on  Nerintean  limestone^  340. 

Thompson,  Dr.,  on  nnmmnlites  of  Thibet, 
277. 

Thomson,  Wyville,  on  Atlantic  mud,  2SS. 

-- — ,  on  s))onges  in  chalk  mud,  292. 

Thuringia,  monitor  of,  390, 463. 

Thurmann,  M.,  on  Bernese  Jura  Oolite, 
344. 

,  on  structure  of  the  Jura,  88. 

Thylacotherium  Pret>08tii,  Stonesfield,  34T. 

Tile-stones  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  459. 

Tllgate  forest,  fossil  Iguanodon  in,  315. 

Till  described,  166. 

,  mammoth  in  Scotch,  175. 

of  North  America,  182. 

Tin  veins,  age  of,  in  Cornwall,  615. 

Titan  oferrite,  600. 

TorcU,  Dr.,  on  ice-action  in  Greenland, 
172. 

,  on  Swedish  Cambrian  fossils,  483. 

Touraine,  faluns  of,  211. 

Tourmaline,  500. 

Trachytic  rocks,  506. 

tuff,  506. 

— -  pori)hyry,  500. 

lava,  age  of,  623. 

Trap,  term  defined,  498. 

dike,  intercepting  strata,  513. 

dikes,  613-617. 

,  intrusion  of,  between  strata,  617. 

rocks,  ages  of,  524-550. 

rocks  passing  into  granite,  559. 

tuff  described,  508. 

Trappean  rocks,  nomenclature  of,  497. 

rocks,  their  relation  to  active  volca- 
noes, 617. 

Trass  of  Lower  Eifel,  536. 

Travertin,  how  deposited,  60. 

,  inferienr  of  Paris  basin,  273. 

Tree  ferns,  living,  422. 

Trees  erect  in  coal.  Nova  Scotia.  411. 

Tremadoc  slates  and  their  fossils,  482. 

Tremolite,  499, 502. 

Trenton  limestone,  fossils  of  the,  479. 

Trezza,  volcanic  rocks  of,  529. 

Trias,  beds  of  passage  between  lias  and, 
306. 

of  England,  369-374. 

of  Germany,  375. 

,  Saurians  of  the,  370. 
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Trias  of  the  United  States,  381. 
Triasslc  mammifer,  North  Carolina,  383. 
Triclinic  feldspars,  601. 
Tridyinite,  crystallized  silica,  500. 
TrigoneUUea  lajtua^  Kimmeridge  clay,  336. 
Trigonia  caudatct^  Neocomian,  310. 

gibboaat  Portland  stone,  335l 

Trigonocarpum  ovatumt  and  T.  olivce/orme. 

Coal,  429. 
Trigonotreta  undtUatcL  Permian,  383. 
Trilobites  of  Bala  and  Caradoc  beds,  471. 

,  metamorphosis  of,  471, 488. 

of  primordial  zone,  487. 

Triloculina  inflata.  Eocene,  27& 
Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  contorted  strata,  179. 

,  on  shells  of  Moel  Tnrfaen,  18(i. 

Trinticletia  concentricua^  T.  Caractaei,  472. 
Trionvx^  carapace  of.  Bembridge,  253. 
Tripoli  composed  of  diatomacese,  51. 
Trochoceras  giganteuSt  Lndlow,  403. 
TropJwn  antiquum  {Fu«ua  emUrariwi),  190. 

clathratunit  Scotch  drift,  170. 

Tuflf  defined,  30. 

,  shelly,  of  the  Orand  Canary,  638. 

,  trappean,  of  Llandeilo  rocks,  473. 

,  shelly,  of  Gergovia,  542. 

Tupaia  Taiia^  recent,  347. 

Turner,  Dr.,  on  chemical  decomposition, 

03. 
Turrilites  coetatuSt  Chalk,  299. 
Turritdla  multisulcatat  Bracklesham,  2G2. 
Tuscany,  mineral  springs  of,  004. 
Tylor^  Mr.,  on  amount  of  subaurial  denn- 

dation,  114. 
Tyndall,  Dr.,  on  slaty  cleavage,  594. 
Tynedale  fault,  90. 
Tynemouth  cliff,  brecciated  limestone  of, 

387. 
Typhis  punf^ens,  Barton  clay,  259. 

UXCITES  Grifphus,  Devonian,  452. 

Uncouformabllity  of  strata,  94, 138. 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  plntouic  rocks, 
34. 

Uuger  on  American  forms  in  Swiss  Mio- 
cene flora,  223, 239. 

on  Miocene  plants  of  Croatia,  243. 

Un^ulite,  or  Obolus  grit  of  Russia,  47" 

Unio  littoralis,  54. 

ValdermSj  Hastings  Sands,  317. 

United  States,  Cambrian  of  the,  489. 

,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  307. 

,  Devonian  of,  455. 

,  Eocene  strata  In  the,  278. 

,  foot-prints  in  Carboniferous  of,  407. 

,  Lower  Miocene  of,  248. 

,  Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  forma- 
tions of,  227. 

;  Silurian  strata  of,  478. 

.Trias  of  the,  381. 

Upheaval  of  land  more  than  counteracted 
Dy  subsidence,  IIC 

,  power  of  denndation  to  counteract, 

105, 115. 

Upper  Greensand,  or  Chloritic  series,  298. 

Upsaln,  erratics  on  modem  marine  drift 
near,  174. 

Ural  Mountains,  auriferous  nllnvinm  of, 
616. 

Uralite,  499. 

Ursiia  «pelceu8,  tooth  o/,  105. 

Urville,  Captain  de,  on  size  of  icebergs,  172. 


VOLUTA. 

VAL  D'ARNO,  Newer  Pliocene  of,  207. 

Valleys,  origin  of,  102. 

Valorsine,  granite  veins  in  talcose  gneiss 
in,  599. 

Valvata  piadnaliat  55. 

Vanessa  PltUo,  Lower  Miocene,  Croatia, 
243. 

Vegetation  of  the  Coal,  420. 

of  the  Devonian  of  America,  455. 

.    See  Plants. 

Veins,  chemical  deposits  in,  612. 

,  granite  rocks  altered  by,  550. 

,  aifferent  kinds  of  minerals,  605. 

.    See  Mineral  veins. 

Vein-stones,  610. 

Venericardia  planieostaf  260. 

Venetz,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  170. 

Ventriculites  radiatuSi  Chalk,  292. 

Vernenll,  M.  de,  on  Russian  Silurian,  462. 

,  on  Permian  flora,  392. 

Vertebrata,  progress  of  discovery  of  fossil, 
464. 

Vertical  strata,  73. 

Vesuvius,  Recent  and  post -Pliocene  vol- 
canic rocks  of,  525. 

,  basaltic  lavas  of,  508. 

,  tnfaceons  strata  of,  522. 

,  dikes  of,  627. 

Viearya  Lujaniy  Ponfield,  319. 

Vlcentin,  columnar  basalt  of  the,  511. 

Vienna  Basin,  Upper  Miocene  beds  of,  224. 

Vine  in  Upper  Miocene  beds  at  (Eningen, 
221. 

Virginia,  eighty  miles  of  fault  in,  92.  • 

,  coal-fleld  of,  382. 

Virlet,  M.,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  near  Cor- 
inth, 586. 

,  on  cretaceous  traps  of  Greece,  544. 

,  on  fossils  in  veins,  608. 

,  on  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Morea,  544. 

Volcanic  ash  or  tnff*,  508. 

breccia,  509. 

dikes,  513-510. 

force  and  denudation  opposing  pow- 
ers, 117. 

mountains,  structure  and  origin  of, 

494. 

Volcanic  rocks  deflned.  29. 

,  mineral  composition  of,  498. 

,  Recent  and  post-Pliocene,  524. 

,  Pliocene,  529. 

,  Miocene,  530-543. 

,  Eocene,  643. 

,  Cretaceous  and  Liassic,  544, 545. 

,  New  Red,  Permian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous, 646. 

,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  647. 

,  Silurian,  Cambrian  and  Lanrentian, 

548, 549. 

of  Auvergne,  640. 

,  columnar  and  globular,  structure  of, 

510. 

of  Grand  Canary,  528. 

of  Silurian  age,  477. 

,  special  forms  of  structure  of,  600. 

,  tests  of  age  of,  520-524. 

Volcanoes,  extinct,  80. 

of  Auvergne,  495. 

Voltzia  JieteropkyUOy  Bunter,  380. 

Valuta  arnbiguay  Barton  clay,  259. 

athleta,  Barton,  259. 

Lambertiy  coralline  and  red  crag,  196. 
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VOUTTA. 

VoltUa  Lamberti,  falnu8, 214 

* twdosit,  Loudon  clay,  200. 

SeUiienaiSt  Bracklesham,  262. 

Von  Bach,  Leopold,  on  "elevation  craters,*' 

490. 
,  on  Silurian  platonic  rocks,  572. 

WACEE  described,  606. 

Wagner,  M.,  on  Miocene  of  Greece,  220. 

WcMhia  pini/ormis,  Permian,  392. 

Wales  and  England,  glaciation  of,  ISO. 

Wallich,  Dr.,  on  Atlantic  mad,  287. 

Water,  denading  power  of  ranninpr,  98, 
lis. 

,  action  of,  in  metamorphism,  584. 

Watt,  Gregory,  on  ftision  of  rock,  584. 

Weald  clay  and  its  fossils,  317. 

Wealden  area,  thiclaiess  of  the,  819. 

formation,  813. 

flora,  820. 

Webster,  Mr.  T.,  on  Tertiary  strata,  141. 

Wellington  Valley  caves.  168. 

Wenlock  formation,  fossils  of  the,  405-408. 

limestone,  405. 

shale,  407. 

Werner  on  mineral  veins  in  Saxony,  009. 

on  isomorphism,  602. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  on  Lias  beetles,  303. 

Wexford,  veins  of  copper  at,  015. 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  on  sabaerial  origin  of  es- 
carpments, 104. 

Wliite  or  coralline  crag,  197. 

sand  of  Alam  Bay,  38. 

Whymper,Mr.,  on  Arctic  Miocene  plants, 

Williams,  Mr.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  007. 
Williamson,  Professor,  on  conifers  of  the 
Coal,  428. 

,  on  structare  of  calamite,  425. 

Wind,  denuding  action  of  the,  97. 


zuBicn. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles,  on  Bridlington  shells. 

190. 

,  on  Chillesford  and  Aldeby  beds,  192. 

,  on  shells  of  the  Crags,  19^  195, 199. 

1  on  shells  of  Crag  and  Faluns  com- 

I>ared,  213. 

on  flsh  of  Headon  series,  260L 

table  of  marine  testacea  of  the  Crag. 

202. 

,  on  thickness  of  coralline  crag.  198. 

Woodward,  Dr.,  on  St  Cassian  fossils,  377. 

i  Mr.  H.,  on  Pterygotus,  447. 

Woolhope  beds,  407. 

Woolwich  and  Reading  series,  207. 

Wright,  Dr.,  on  Barton  shells,  258. 

,  on  zones  of  the  Lias,  363. 

W&nsch,  Mr.  £.  A.,  on  trees  in  Tolcanic 

ash,  540. 
Wyville  Thomson.    See  Thomson. 

XIPHODON  graeOe,  Paris  basin,  271. 
Xylobiua  Sigularice,  Nova  Scotia  coal,  415. 

TOREDALE  beds,  thickness  of  the,  396. 
Yorkshire,  Oolite  of,  849. 
Yonng,  Mr.,  on  seeds  washed  oat  of  mam- 
moth tasks,  170. 

ZECHSTEIN  of  Germany,  892. 

Zeolites,  secondary  volcanic  minerals,  50Q. 

Zeuglodon  ceUndes^  Eocene,  United  States, 

280. 
Zircon-syenite,  553. 
Zoantharia  rugoaa  and  Z.  aporoea,  431. 
Zones  of  the  Lias,  363. 
ZoniteapriaeuSf  Coal,  416. 
Zoological  provinces,  great  extent  of,  127. 
Zoophytes,  fossil,  48. 

.    See  Corals,  Bryozoa,  etc 

Zurich,  lake-dwellings  in  Lake  of,  148. 
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